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and   so 
from  old 


CHAPTER    I. 

OLYMPUS. 

AM  going  to  tell  you  the  history  of  the  most  wonderful  people 
who  ever  lived.  But  I  have  to  begin  with  a  good  deal  that 
is  not  true ;  for  the  people  who  descended  from  Japhet's  son 
Javan,  and  lived  in  the  beautiful  islands  and  peninsulas  called 
Greece,  were  not  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  God  like  the 
Israelites,  but  had  to  guess  for  themselves.  They  made  strange 
stories,  partly  from  the  old  beliefs  they  broii^n  from  the  east, 
partly  from  their  ways  of  speaking  of  the  powers  of  nature- 
sky,  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  clouds — as  if  they  were  real  brings, 
again  of  good  or  bad  qualities  as  brings  also,  and  partly 
stories  about  their  forefathers.  These  stories  got  niixvd  up  with 
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their  belief,  and  came  to  be  part  of  their  religion  and  history;  and  they 
wrote  beautiful  poems  about  them,  and  made  such  lovely  statues  in  their 
honor,  that,  nobody  can  understand  anything  about  art  or  learning  who  has 
not  learnt  these  stories.  I  must  begin  with  trying  to  tell  you  a  few  of  them. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Greeks  thought  there  were  twelve  greater  gods 
and  goddesses  who  lived  in  Olympus.  There  is  really  a  mountain  called 
Olympus,  and  those  who  lived  far  from  it  thought  it  went  up  into  the  sky, 
and  that  the  gods  really  dwelt  on  the  top  of  it.  Those  who  lived  near,  and 
knew  they  did  not,  thought  they  lived  in  the  sky.  But  the  chief  of  all,  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  was  the  sky-god — Zeus,  as  the  Greeks  called  him,  or 
Jupiter,  as  he  was  called  in  Latin.  However,  as  all  things  are  born  of 
Time,  so  the  sky  or  Jupiter  was  said  to  have  a  father,  Time,  whose  Greek 
name  was  Kronos.  His  other  name  was  Saturn ;  and  as  time  devours  his 
offspring,  so  Saturn  was  said  to  have  had  the  bad  habit  of  eating  up  his 
children  as  fast  as  they  were  born,  till  at  last  his  wife  Khea  contrived  to 
give  him  a  stone  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  while  he  was  biting  this 

hard  morsel,  Jupiter  was  saved 
from  him,  and  afterwards  two 
other  sons,  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
and  Pluto  (Hades),  who  became 
lords  of  the  ocean  and  of  the 
world  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead ; 
for  on  the  sea  and  on  death  Time's 
tooth  has  no  power.  However, 
Saturn's  reign  was  thought  to 
have  been  a  very  peaceful  and 
happy  one.  For  as  people  always 
think  of  the  days  of  Paradise,  and 
believe  that  the  days  of  old  were 
better  than  their  own  times,  so 
the  Greeks  thought  there  had 
been  four  ages — the  Golden  age, 
the  Silver  age,  the  Brazen  age, 
and  the  Iron  age — and  that  people 
had  been  getting  worse  in  each  of 
them.  Poor  old  Saturn,  after  the 
Silver  age,  had  had  to  go  into 
retirement,  with  only  his  own 

.1.-.-.TKH.     (MatkromOlnr,,,,*  St.ar»     thg     P1™*      Sat"™>     ^ft     to 

him ;  and  Jupiter  was  reigning 
now,  on  his  throne  on  Olympus,  at  the  head  of  the  twelve  greater  gods 
and  goddeMM,  and  it  was  the  Iron  age  down  below.  His  star,  the  planet 
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we  still  call  by  his  name,  was  much  larger  and  brighter  than  Saturn. 
Jupiter  was  always  thought  of  by  the  Greeks  as  a  majestic-looking  man  in 
his  full  strength,  with  thick  hair  and  beard,  and  with  lightnings  in  his  hand 
and  an  eagle  by  his  side.  Thewe  lightnings  or  thunderbolts  were  forged  by 
his  crooked  son  Vulcan  (Hephaestion),  the  god  of  fire,  the  smith  and 
armorer  of  Olympus,  whose  smithies  were  in  the  volcanoes  (so  called  from 
his  name),  and  whose  workmen  were  the  Cyclops  or  Round  Eyes — giants, 
each  with  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead.  Once,  indeed,  Jupiter  had 
needed  his  bolts,  for  the  Titans,  a  horrible  race  of  monstrous  giants,  of 
whom  the  Avorst  was  Briareus,  who  had  a  hundred  hands,  had  tried,  by 
piling  up  mountains  one  upon  the  other,  to  scale  heaven  and  throw  him 
down ;  but  when  Jupiter  was  hardest  pressed,  a  dreadful  pain  in  his  head 
caused  him  to  bid  Vulcan  to  strike  it  with  his  hammer.  Then  out  darted 
Heavenly  Wisdom,  his  beautiful  daughter 
Pallas  Athene  or  Minerva,  fully  armed,  with 
piercing,  shining  eyes,  and  by  her  counsels  he 
cast  down  the  Titans,  and  heaped  their  own 
mountains,  Etna  and  Ossa  and  Pelion,  on 
them  to  keep  them  down  ;  and  whenever  there 
was  an  earthquake,  it  was  thought  to  be 
caused  by  one  of  these  giants  struggling  to 
get  free,  though  perhaps  there  was  some 
remembrance  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  in  the 
story.  Pallas,  this  glorious  daughter  of 
Jupiter,  was  wise,  brave  and  strong,  and  she 
was  also  the  goddess  of  women's  works — of 
all  spinning,  weaving,  and  sewing. 

Jupiter's  wife,  the  queen  of  heaven  or 
the  air,  was  Juno — in  Greek,  Hera — the  white- 
armed,  ox-eyed,  stately  lady,  whose  bird  was 
the  peacock.  Do  you  know  how  the  peacock 
got  the  eyes  in  his  tail  ?  They  once  belonged 
to  Argus,  a  shepherd  with  a  hundred  eyes, 
whom  Juno  had  set  to  watch  a  cow  named  lo, 
who  was  really  a  lady,  much  hated  by  her. 
Argus  watched  till  Mercury  (Hermes)  came 
and  lulled  him  to  sleep  with  soft  music,  ami 
then  drove  lo  away.  Juno  was  so  angry,  that 
she  caused  all  the  eyes  to  be  taken  from  Argus 
and  put  into  her  peacock's  tail. 

Mercury  has  a  planet  called  after  him  too, 
a  very  small  one,  so  close  to  the  sun  that  we  only  see  it  just  after  sunset 
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or  before  sunrise.  I  believe  Mercury  or  Hermes  really  meant  the  morning 
breeze.  The  story  went  that  he  was  born  early  in  the  morning  in  a  cave, 
and  after  he  had  slept  a  little  while  in  his  cradle,  he  came  forth,  and 
finding  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  with  some  strings  of  the  inwards  stretched 
across  it,  he  at  once  began  to  play  on  it,  and  thus  formed  the  first  lyre.  He 
was  so  swift  that  he  was  the  messenger  of  Jupiter,  and'  he  is  always 
represented  with  wings  on  his  cap  and  sandals;  but  as  the  wind  not 
only  makes  music,  but  blows  things  away  unawares,  so  Mercury  came  to 
be  viewed  not  only  as  the  god  of  fair  speech,  but  as  a  terrible  thief,  and  the 
god  of  thieves.  You  see,  as  long  as  these  Greek  stories  are  parables,  they 
are  grand  and  beautiful ;  but  when  the  beings  are  looked  on  as  like  men, 
they  are  absurd  and  often  horrid.  The  gods  had  another  messenger,  Iris, 
the  rainbow,  who  always  carried  messages  of  mercy,  a  recollection  of  the 
bow  in  the  clouds ;  but  she  chiefly  belonged  to  Juno. 

All  the  twelve  greater  gods  had  palaces  on  Olympus,  and  met  every  day 
in  Jupiter's  hall  to  feast  on  ambrosia,  a  sort  of  food  of  life  which  made 
them  immortal  Their  drink  was  nectar,  which  was  poured  into  their 
golden  cups  at  first  by  Vulcan,  but  he  stumbled  and  hobbled  so  with  his 
lame  leg  that  they  chose  instead  the  fresh  and  graceful  Hebe,  the  goddess  of 
youth,  till  she  was  careless,  and  one  day  fell  down,  cup  and  nectar  and  all. 
The  gods  thought  they  must  find  another  cupbearer,  and,  looking  down, 
they  saw  a  beautiful  youth  named  Ganymede  watching  his  flocks  upon 
Mount  Ida.  So  they  sent  Jupiter's  eagle  down  to  fly  away  with  him  and 
bring  him  up  to  Olympus.  They  gave  him  some  ambrosia  to  make  him 
immortal,  and  established  him  as  their  cupbearer.  Besides  this,  the  gods 
were  thought  to  feed  on  the  smoke  and  smell  of  the  sacrifices  people 
offered  up  to  them  on  earth,  and  always  to  help  those  who  offered  them 
most  sacrifices  of  animals  and  incense. 

The  usual  names  of  these  twelve  were— Jupiter,  Neptune,  Juno,  Latona, 
Apollo,  Diana,  Pallas,  Venus,  Vulcan,  Mercury,  Vesta,  and  Ceres ;  but  there 
were  multitudes  besides— " gods  many  and  lords  many"  of  all  sorts  of 
different  dignities.  Every  river  had  its  god,  every  mountain  and  wood  was 
full  of  nymphs,  and  there  was  a  great  god  of  all  nature  called  Pan,  which  in 
Greek  means  All.  Neptune  was  only  a  visitor  in  Olympus,  though  he  had 
a  right  them  1 1  is  kingdom  was  the  sea,  which  he  ruled  with  his  trident, 
and  where  he  had  a  whole  world  of  lesser  gods  and  nymphs,  tritons  and  sea- 
horses, to  attend  upon  his  chariot. 

And  the  quietest  and  best  of  all  the  goddesses  was  Vesta,  the  goddess 
of  the  household  hearth— of  home,  that  is  to  say.  There  are  no  stories  to 
be  told  about  her,  but  a  fire  was  always  kept  burning  in  her  honor  in  each 
i-it  v,  and  no  one  might  tend  it  who  was  not  good  and  pure. 
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LKJIIT   AM)   DAHK. 

god  and  goddess  of  light  were  the  glorious  twin  brother 
and  sister,  Phoebus  Apollo  and  Diana  or  Artemis.  They  were 
born  in  the  isle  of  Delos,  u  hich  was  caused  to  rise  out  of  the 
sea  to  save  their  mother,  Latona,  from  the  horrid  serpent, 
Python,  who  wanted  to  devour  her.  Gods  were  born  strong 
and  mighty ;  and  the  first  thing  Apollo  did  was  to  slay  the 
serpent  at  Delphi  with  his  arrows.  Here  was  a  dim  remem- 
brance of  the  promise  that  the  Seed  of  the  woman  should 
bruise  the  serpent's  head,  and  also  a  thought  of  the  way 

Light   slays  the  dragon  of  darkness  with  his   beams.     Apollo   was    lord 

of  the  day,   and  Diana  queen    of 

the  night.     They  were  as   bright 

and  pure  as  the  thought  of  man 

could    make    them,    and    always 

young.     The  beams  or  rays  were 

their  arrows,  and  so  Diana  was  a 

huntress,    always    in    the    woods 

with  her  nymphs ;  and  she  was  so 

modest,  that  once,  when  an  unfor- 
tunate wanderer,  named  Actseon, 

came  on  her  with  her  nymphs  by 

chance  when  they  were  bathing  in 

a  stream,  she  splashed  some  water 

in  his  face  and  turned  him  into  a 

stag,  so  that  his  own  dogs  gave 

chase  to  him  and  killed  him.     I 

am  afraid  Apollo  and  Diana  were 

rather  cruel ;  but  the  darting  rays 

of  the  sun  and  moon  kill  some- 
times as  well  as  bless ;  and  so  they 

were   the    senders    of    all    sharp, 

sudden     strokes.      There    was    a 

queen  called  Niobe,  who  had  six 

sons  and  daughters  so  bright  and 

fair  that   she   boasted   that    ilu-y 

were  equal  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  which  made  Latoua  so  angry,  that  she  sent 


, 
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her  son  and  daughter  to  slay  them  all  with  their  darts.  The  unhappy 
Niobe,  thus  punished  for  her  impiety,  wept  a  river  of  tears  till  she  was 
turned  into  stone. 


NIOBE. — (Statue  in  Florence.) 

The  moon  belonged  to  Diana,  and  was  her  car ;  the  sun,  in  like  manner, 
to  Apollo,  though  he  did  not  drive  the  car  himself,  but  Helios,  the  sun-god, 
did.  The  world  was  thought  to  be  a  flat  plate,  with  Delphi  in  the  middle, 
and  the  ocean  all  round.  In  the  far  east  the  lady  dawn,  Aurora,  or  E6s, 
opened  the  gates  with  her  rosy  fingers,  and  out  came  the  golden  car  of  the 
sun,  with  glorious  white  horses  driven  by  Helios,  attended  by  the  Hours 
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strewing  dew  ,-iml  flowers.  It  passed  over  the  arch  of  the  heavens  to  the 
ocean  again  on  the  west,  and  there  Aurora  met  it  again  in  fair  colors,  took 
out  the  horses,  and  let  them  feed.  Aurora  had  married  a  man  named 
Tithonus.  She  gave  him  ambrosia,  which  made  him  immortal,  l>ut  she 
could  not  keep  him  from  growing  old,  so  he  became  smaller  and  smaller,  till 
he  dwindled  into  a  grasshopper,  and  at  last  only  his  voice  was  to  be  heard 
chirping  at  sunrise  and  sunset. 

Helios  had  an  earthly  wife  too,  and  a  son  named  Phaeton,  who  once 
bended  to  be  allowed  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun  for  just  one  day, 
Helios  yielded ;  but  poor  Phaeton  had  no  strength  nor  skill  to  guide  the 
horses  in  the  right  curve.  At  one  moment  they  rushed  to  the  earth  and 
scorched  the  trees,  at  another  they  flew  up  to  heaven  and  would  have  burnt 
Olympus,  if  Jupiter  had  not  cast  his  thunderbolts  at  the  rash  driver  and 
hurled  him  down  into  a  river,  where  he  was  drowned.  His  sisters  wept  till 
they  were  changed  into  poplar  trees,  and  their  tears  hardened  into  amber 
drop-. 


JTd/l  MO/SIMM 

THE  THKEE  MCSES. 


Mercury  gave  his  lyre  to  Apollo,  who  was  the  true  god  of  music  and 
poetry,  and  under  him  were  nine  nymphs — the  Muses,  daughters  of  memory 
—who  dwelt  on  Mount  Parnassus,  and  were  thought  to  inspire  all  noble  and 
heroic  song,  all  poems  in  praise  to  or  of  the  gods  or  of  brave  men,  and  the 
graceful  music  and  dancing  at  their  feasts,  also  the  knowledge  of  the  stars 
of  earth  and  heaven. 

These  three — Apollo,  Diana,  and  Pallas — were  the  gods  of  all  that  was 
nobly,  purely,  and  wisely  lovely;  but  the  Greeks  also  believed  in  powers 
of  ill,  and  there  was  a  goddess  of  beauty,  called  Venus  (Aphrodite).  Such 
beauty  was  hers  as  is  the  mere  prettiness  and  charm  of  pleasure — nothing 
high  or  fine.  She  was  said  to  have  risen  out  of  the  sea,  as  the  sunshine 
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touch.-,!  the  wares,  with  her  golden  hair  dripping  with  the  spray;  and  her 
favorite  home  was  in  myrtle  groves,  where  she  drove  her  car,  drawn  by 
doves,  attended  l»y  the  three  Graces,  and  by  multitudes  of  little  winged 
children,  railed  Loves;  but  there  was  generally  said  to  be  one  special  son  of 
IHT>.  .-died  Love— Cupid  in  Latin,  Eros  in  Greek— whose  arrows,  when 
tipped  with  gold,  made  people  fall  in  love,  and  when  tipped  with  lead,  made 
then,  hate  one  another.  Her  husband  was  the  ugly,  crooked  smith,  Vulcan 
perhaps  because  pretty  ornaments  come  of  the  hard  work  of  the  smith ; 
but  she  never  behaved  well  to  him,  and  only  coaxed  him  when  she  wanted 
something  that  his  clever  hands  could  make. 

She  was  much  more  fond  of  amusing  herself  with  Mars  (Ares),  the 
god  of  war,  another  of  the  evil  gods,  for  he  was  fierce,  cruel,  and  violent, 
and  where  he  went  slaughter  and  blood  were  sure  to  follow  him  and  his 
horrid  daughter  Bellona.  His  star  was  "the  red  planet  Mars;"  but  Venus 
had  the  beautiful  clear  one,  which,  according  as  it  is  seen  either  at  sunrise 
or  sunset,  is  called  the  morning  or  evening  star.  Venus  also  loved  a  beauti- 
ful young  earthly  youth,  called  Adonis,  who  died  of  a  thrust  from  a  wild 
boar's  tusk,  while  his  blood  stained  crimson  the  pretty  flower,  pheasant's 
••ye,  which  is  still  called  Adonis.  Venus  was  so  wretched  that  she  persuaded 
Jupiter  to  decree  that  Adonis  should  come  back  and  live  for  one-half  of  the 
vear,  but  he  was  to  go  down  to  Pluto's  underground  kingdom  the  other 
half.  This  is  because  plants  and  flowers  are  beautiful  for  one  year,  die 
down,  and  rise  again. 

But  there  is  a  much  prettier  story,  with  something  of  the  same  meaning, 
about  Ceres  (Demeter),  the  grave,  motherly  goddess  of  corn  and  all  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  She  had  one  fair  daughter,  named  Proserpine 
(Persephone),  who  was  playing  with  her  companions  near  Mount  Etna, 
gathering  flowers  in  the  meadows,  when  grim  old  Pluto  pounced  upon  her 
and  carried  her  off  into  his  underground  world  to  be  his  bride.  Poor 
Ceres  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  her  darling,  and  wandered  up 
and  down  the  world  seeking  for  her,  tasting  no  food  or  drink,  till  at  last, 
quite  spent,  she  was  taken  in  as  a  poor  woman  by  Celeus,  king  of  Eleusis, 
and  became  nurse  to  his  infant  child  Triptolemus.  All  Eleusis  was  made 
rich  with  corn,  while  no  rain  fell  and  no  crops  grew  on  the  rest  of  the 
earth ;  and  though  first  Iris  and  then  all  the  gods  came  to  beg  Ceres  to 
relent,  she  would  grant  nothing  unless  she  had  her  daughter  back.  So 
Jupiter  sent  Mercury  to  bring  Proserpine  home;  but  she  was  only  to  be 
allowed  to  stay  on  earth  on  condition  that  she  had  eaten  nothing  while 
in  the  under  world.  Pluto,  knowing  this,  had  made  her  eat  half  a  pome- 
granate, and  so  she  could  not  stay  with  her  mother;  but  Ceres's  tears 
prevailed  so  far  that  she  was  to  spend  the  summer  above  ground  and  the 
winter  below.  For  she  really  was  the  flowers  and  fruit.  Ceres  had  grown 
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so  fond  of  little  Triptoleinus  that  she  \\anted  to  make  him  immortal;  but, 
as  she  had  no  ambrosia,  this  could  only  be  done  by  putting  him  on  the  fire 
night  after  night  to  burn  away  his  mortal  part.  His  mother  looked  in  one 
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night  during  the  operation,  and  shrieked  so  that  she  prevented  it;  so  all 
Ceres  could  do  for  him  was  to  give  him  grains  of  wheat  and  a  dragon  car, 
with  which  he  traveled  all  about  the  world,  teaching  men  to  sow  corn  and 
reap  harvests. 

Proserpine  seems  to  have  been  contented  in  her  underground  kingdom, 
where  she  ruled  with  Pluto.  It  was  supposed  to  be  below  the  volcanic 
grounds  in  southern  Italy,  near  Lake  Avernus.  The  entrance  to  it  was 
guarded  by  a  three-headed  dog,  named  Cerberus,  and  the  way  to  it  was 
barred  by  the  River  Styx.  Every  evening  Mercury  brought  all  the  spirit- 
of  the  people  who  had  died  during  the  day  to  the  shore  of  the  Styx, 
and  if  their  funeral  rites  had  been  properly  performed,  and  they  had 
a  little  coin  on  the  tongue  to  pay  the  fare,  Charon,  the  ferryman,  took 
them  across ;  but  if  their  corpses  were  in  the  sea,  or  on  battle-fields, 
unburied,  the  poor  shades  had  to  flit  about  vainly  begging  to  be  ferried 
over.  After  they  had  crossed,  they  were  judged  by  three  judges,  and 
if  they  had  been  wicked,  were  sent  over  the  river  of  fire  to  be  tor- 
mented by  the  three  Furies,  Alecto,  Megara,  and  Tisiphone,  who  had  snakes 
as  scourges  and  in  their  hair.  If  they  had  been  brave  and  virtuous,  they 
were  allowed  to  live  among  beautiful  trees  and  flowers  in  the  Elysian  fields, 
where  Pluto  reigned ;  but  they  seem  always  to  have  longed  after  the  life 
they  had  lost ;  and  these  Greek  notions  of  bliss  seem  sad  besides  what  \\  e 
know  to  be  the  truth.  Here,  too,  lived  the  three  Fates,  always  spinning  the 
threads  of  men's  lives;  Clotho  held  the  distaff,  Lachesis  drew  out  the 
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thread,  and  Atropos  with  her  shears  cut  it  off  when  the  man  was  to  die. 
And,  though  Jupiter  was  mighty,  nothing  could  happen  but  by  Fate,  which 
was  stronger  than  he. 


CHAPTER    III. 


THE    PEOPLING    OF    GREECE. 


>OU  remember  the  Titans  who  rebelled  against  Jupiter.     There 
was  one  who  was  noble,  and  wise,  and  kind,  who  did  not 
rebel,  and  kept  his  brother  from  doing  so.     His  name  was 
Prometheus,  which  means   Forethought;    his   brother's   was 
Epimetheus,    or   Afterthought ;    their    father    was    lapetus. 
When  all  the  other  Titans  had  been  buried  under  the  rocks, 
Jupiter  bade  Prometheus  mould  men  out  of  the  mud,  and 
call  on  the  wands  of  heaven  to  breathe  life  into  them.     Then 
Prometheus  loved  the  beings  he  had  made,  and  taught  them 
to  build  houses,  and  tame  the  animals,  and  row  and  sail  on  the  sea,  and 
study  the  stars.     But  Zeus  was  afraid  they  would  be  too  mighty,  and  would 
not   give   them   fire.      Then  Prometheus   climbed  the 
skies,  and   brought  fire  down  for  them  in  a  hollow 
reed. 

The  gods  were  jealous,  and  thought  it  time  to  stop 
this.  So  Jupiter  bade  Vulcan  mould  a  woman  out  of 
clay,  and  Pallas  to  adorn  her  with  all  charms  and  gifts, 
so  that  she  was  called  Pandora,  or  All  Gifts ;  and  they 
gave  her  a  casket,  into  which  they  had  put  all  pains, 
and  griefs,  and  woes,  and  ills,  and  nothing  good  in  it 
but  hope;  and  they  sent  her  down  to  visit  the  two 
Titan  brothers.  Prometheus  knew  that  Jupiter  hated 
them,  and  he  had  warned  Epimetheus  not  to  take  any 
gift  that  came  from  Olympus ;  but  he  was  gone  from 
home  when  Pandora  came;  and  when  Epimetheus  saw 
how  lovely  she  was,  and  heard  her  sweet  voice,  he  was 
won  over  to  trust  her,  and  to  open  the  box.  Then  out 
flew  all  the  evils  and  miseries  that  were  stored  in  it, 
J'ANDOKA.  :11R1  began  to  torment  poor  mankind  with  war,  and  sick- 

ness, and  thirst,  and  hunger,  and  nothing  good  was  left 
but  hope  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.     And  by  and  by  there  came  spirits, 
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culled  Prayers,  but  they  were  lame,  coining  after  evil,  because  people  are  so 
apt  not  to  begin  to  pray  till  harm  has  befallen  them. 

The  gods  undertook  also  to  accept  sacrifices,  claiming  a  share  in  \\  hat- 
ever  animal  man  slew.  Prometheus  guarded  his  people  here  by  putting  the 
flesh  of  a  bullock  on  one  side,  and  the  Ix.nes  and  inward  parts  covered 
with  the  fat  on  the  other,  and  bidding  Jupiter  choose  which  should  be  hi*. 
The  fat  looked  as  if  the  heap  it  covered  were  the  best,  and  Jupiter  chose 
that,  and  was  forced  to  abide  by  his  choice;  so  that,  whenever  a  beast  was 
killed  for  food,  the  bones  and  fat  were  burnt  on  the  altar,  and  man  had  the 
flesh.  All  this  made  Jupiter  so  angry,  that,  as  Prometheus  was  immortal 
and  could  not  be  killed,  he  chained  the  great,  good  Titan  to  a  rock  on 
Mount  Caucasus,  and  sent  an  eagle  continually  to  rend  his  side  and  tear 
out  his  liver  as  fast  as  it  grew  again ;  but  Prometheus,  in  all  his  agony, 
kept  hope,  for  he  knew  that  deliverance  would  come  to  him;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  he  was  still  the  comforter  and  counsellor  of  all  who  found  their 
way  to  him. 

Men  grew  very  wicked,  owing  to  the  evils  in  Pandora's  box,  and  Jupiter 
resolved  to  drown  them  all  with  a  flood ;  but  Prometheus,  knowing  it 
beforehand,  told  his  mortal  son  Deucalion  to  build  a  ship  and  store  it  with 
all  sorts  of  food.  In  it  Deucalion  and  his  wife  Pyrrha  floated  about  for 
nine  days  till  all  men  had  been  drowned,  and  as  the  waters  went  down 
the  ship  rested  on  Mount  Parnassus,  and  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  came  out 
and  offered  sacrifices  to  Jupiter.  He  was  appeased,  and  sent  Mercury 
down  to  ask  what  he  should  grant  them.  Their  prayer  was  that  the  earth 
might  be  filled  again  with  people,  upon  which  the  god  bade  them  walk  n|> 
the  hill  and  throw  behind  them  the  bones  of  their  grandmother.  Now  Earth 
was  said  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Titans,  so  the  bones  of  their  grandmother 
were  the  rocks,  so  as  they  went  they  picked  up  stones  and  threw  them  <>\rr 
their  shoulders.  All  those  that  Deucalion  threw  rose  up  as  men,  and  all 
those  that  Pyrrha  threw  became  women,  and  thus  the  earth  was  alive  again 
with  human  beings.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  what  far  older  histories  must 
have  been  brought  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  and  have  been  altered  into 
these  tales,  which  have  much  beauty  in  themselves.  The  story  of  the  flood 
seems  to  have  been  mixed  lip  with  some  small  later  inundation  which  only 
affected  Greece. 

The  proper  old  name  of  Greece  was  Hellas,  and  the  people  whom  we 
call  Greeks  called  themselves  Hellenes.*  Learned  men  know  that  they,  like 
all  the  people  of  Europe,  and  also  the  Persians  and  Hindoos,  sprang  from 
one  great  family  of  the  sons  of  Japhet,  called  Arians.  A  tribe  called 
Pelasgi  came  first,  and  lived  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy;  and  after 

*  "  E  "  and  "o  "  marked  thus  (?)  «">)  are  pronounced  long,  as  "  Hclleens." 
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them  came  the  Hellenes,  who  were  much  quicker  and  cleverer  than  the 
Pelasgi,  and  became  their  masters  in  most  of  Greece.  So  that  the  people  we 
call  (iivrks  were  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and  they  were  divided  into  three 
lesser  tribes — the  ^Eolians,  Dorians,  and  lonians. 

Now,  having  told  you  that  bit  of  truth,  I  will  go  back  to  what  the 
Greeks  thought.  They  said  that  Deucalion  had  a  son  whose  name  was 
Hellen,  and  that  he  again  had  three  sons,  called  ^Eolus,  Dorus,  and  Xuthus. 
^Eolus  was  the  father  of  the  ^Eolian  Greeks,  and  some  in  after  times 
thought  that  he  was  the  same  with  the  god  called  ^Eolus,  who  was  thought 
to  live  in  the  Lipari  Islands ;  and  these  keep  guard  over  the  spirits  of  the 
winds — Boreas,  the  rough,  lively  north  wind;  Auster,  the  rainy  south  wind; 
Eurus,  the  bitter  east ;  and  Zephyr,  the  gentle  west.  He  kept  them  in  a 
cave,  and  let  one  out  according  to  the  way  the  wind  was  wanted  to  blow, 
or  if  there  was  to  be  a  storm  he  sent  out  two  at  once  to  struggle,  and 
fight,  and  roar  together,  and  lash  up  Neptune's  world,  the  sea.  The 
^Eolians  did  chiefly  live  in  the  islands  and  at  Corinth.  One  of  the  sons 
of  vEolus  turned  out  very  badly,  and  cheated  Jupiter.  His  name  was 
Sisyphus,  and  he  was  punished  in  Tartarus — Pluto's  world  below — by 
having  always  to  roll  a  stone  up  a  mountain  so  steep  that  it  was  sure  to 
come  down  upon  him  again. 

Dorus  was,  of  course,  the  father  of  the  Dorians;  and  Xuthus  had  a 
son,  called  Ion,  who  was  the  father  of  the  lonians.  But,  besides  all  these, 
there  was  a  story  of  two  brothers,  named  ^Egyptus  and  Danaus,  one  of 
whom  settled  in  Egypt,  and  the  other  in  Argos.  One  had  fifty  sons  and 
the  other  fifty  daughters,  and  JSgyptus  decreed  that  they  should  all  marry ; 
but  Danaus  and  his  daughters  hated  their  cousins,  and  the  father  gave 
each  bride  a  dagger,  with  which  she  stabbed  her  bridegroom.  Only  one 
had  pity,  and  though  the  other  forty-nine  were  not  punished  here,  yet, 
when  they  died  and  went  to  Tartarus,  they  did  not  escape,  but  were  obliged 
to  be  for  ever  trying  to  carry  water  in  bottomless  vessels.  The  people 
of  Argos  called  themselves  Danai,  and  no  doubt  some  of  them  came  from 

Egypt. 

One  more  story,  and  a  very  strange  one,  tells  of  the  peopling  of  Greece. 
A  fair  lady,  named  Europa,  was  playing  in  the  meadows  on  the  Phrenician 
coast,  when  a  great  white  bull  came  to  her,  let  his  horns  be  wreathed  with 
flowers,  lay  down,  and  invited  her  to  mount  his  back ;  but  no  sooner  had 
she  done  so,  than  he  rose  and  trotted  down  with  her  to  the  sea,  and  swam 
with  her  out  of  sight.  He  took  her,  in  fact,  to  the  island  of  Crete,  where  her 
son  Minos  was  so  good  and  just  a  king,  that,  when  he  died,  Pluto  appointed 
him  and  two  others  to  be  jud-es  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  Europe  was 
Europa,  as  the  loss  of  her  led  settlers  there  from  Asia. 
Europa's  family  grieved  for  her,  and  her  father,  mother,  and  brother  went 
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everywhere  in  search  of  her.  Cadmus  was  the  name  of  her  brother,  and 
lie  and  his  mother  went  far  and  wide,  till  the  mother  died,  and  Cadmus 
went  to  Delphi — the  place  thought  to  be  the  centre  of  the  earth — where 
Apollo  had  slain  the  serpent  Python,  and  where  he  had  a  temple  and  cavern 
in  which  eveiy  question  could  be  answered.  Such  places  of  divination  were 
called  oracles,  and  Cadmus  was  here  told  to  cease  from  seeking  his  sister, 
and  to  follow  a  cow  till  she  fell  down  with  fatigue,  and  to  build  a  city 
on  that  spot.  The  poor  cow  went  till  she  came  into  Bceotia,  and  there  fell. 
Cadmus  meant  to  offer  her  up,  and  went  to  fetch  water  from  a  fountain  near, 
but  as  he  stooped  a  fierce  dragon  rushed  on  him.  He  had  a  hard  fight  to 
kill  it,  but  Pallas  shone  out  in  her  beauty  on  him,  and  bade  him  sow  its 
teetli  in  the  ground.  He  did  so,  and  they  sprung  up  as  warriors,  who  at 
once  began  to  fight,  and  killed  one  another,  aD  but  five,  who  made  friends, 
and  helped  Cadmus  to  build  the  famous  city  called  Thebes.  It  is  strange, 
.-it'll T  so  \\  ild  a  story  as  this,  to  be  told  that  Cadmus  first  taught  writing  in 
Greece,  and  brought  the  alphabet  of  sixteen  letters.  The  Greek  alphabet 
was  really  Icanit  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  most  likely  the  whole  is  a 
curious  story  of  some  settlement  of  that  eastern  people  in  Greece.  Most 
likely  they  brought  in  the  worship  of  the  wine-god,  Bacchus  (Dionysos),  for 
he  was  called  Cadmus's  grandson.  An  orphan  at  first,  he  was  brought  up 
by  the  nymphs  and  Mercury,  and  then  became  a  great  conqueror,  going  to 
India,  and  Egypt,  and  everywhere,  carrying  the  vine  and  teaching  the  use  of. 
wine.  He  was  attended  by  an  old  fat  man,  named  Silenus,  and  by  creatures, 
called  Fauns  and  Satyrs,  like  men  with  goats'  ears  and  legs ;  his  crown  was 
of  ivy,  and  his  chariot  was  drawn  by  leopards,  and  he  was  at  last  raised  to 
Olympus.  His  feasts  were  called  orgies ;  he-goats  were  sacrificed  at  them, 
and  songs  were  sung,  after  which  there  was  much  drinking,  and  people 
danced  holding  sticks  wreathed  with  vine  and  ivy  leaves.  The  women  who 
danced  were  called  Bacchanals.  The  better  sort  of  Greeks  at  first  would 
not  adopt  these  shameful  rites.  There  were  horrid  stories  of  women  who 
refused  them,  going  mad  and  leaping  into  the  sea,  and  the  Bacchanals  used 
to  fall  upon  and  destroy  all  who  resisted  them. 
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CHAPTEK    IV. 

THE    HERO    PERSEUS. 

HERO  means  a  great  and  glorious  man,  and  the  Greeks 
thought  they  had  many  such  among  their  forefathers — nay, 
that  they  were  sons  of  gods,  and  themselves,  after  many 
trials  and  troubles,  became  gods,  since  these  Greeks  of  old 
felt  that  "  we  are  also  His  offspring." 

Here  is  a  story  of  one  of  these  heroes.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  an  Argive  king,  and  was  named  Dauae. 
He  was  named  Perseus,  and  had  bright  eyes  and  golden  hair 
like  the  morning.  When  he  was  a  little  babe,  he  and  his 
mother  were  out  at  sea,  and  were  cast  on  the  isle  of  Seriphos,  where 
a  fisherman  named  Dictys  took  care  of  them.  A  cruel  tyrant  named 
Polydectes  wanted  Danae  to  be  his  wife,  and,  as  she  would  not  consent, 
he  shut  her  up  in  prison,  saying  that  she  should  never  come  out  till  her 

son  Perseus  had  brought 
him  the  head  of  the  Gorgon 
Medusa,  thinking  he  must 
be  lost  by  the  way.  For 
the  Gorgons  were  three  ter- 
rible sisters,  who  lived  in 
the  far  west  beyond  the  set- 
ting sun.  Two  of  them  were 
immortal,  and  had  dragon's 
wings  and  brazen  claws  and 
serpent  hair,  but  their  sister 
Medusa  was  mortal,  and  so 
beautiful  in  the  face  that  she 
had  boasted  of  being  fairer 
than  Pallas.  To  punish  her 
presumption,  her  hair  was 
turned  to  serpents,  and  who. 
soever  looked  on  her  face,  sad  and  lovely  as  it  was,  would  instantly  be 
turned  into  stone. 

But,  for  his  mother's  sake,  young  Perseus  was  resolved  to  dare  this 
t«-rribli-  adventure,  and  his  bravery  brought  help  from  the  gods.  The  last 
night  before  he  was  to  set  out,  Pallas  came  and  showed  him  the  images  of 
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the  three  Gorgons,  and  bade  him  not  concern  himself  about  the  two  he 
could  not  kill ;  but  she  gave  him  a  mirror  of  polished  brass,  and  told  him 
only  to  look  at  Medusa's  reflection  on  it,  for  he  would  become  a  stone  if  he 
beheld  her  real  self.  Then  Mercury  came  and  gave  Perseus  a  sword  of  light 
that  would  cleave  all  on  whom  it  might  fall,  lent  him  his  own  winged 
sandals,  and  told  him  to  go  first  to  the  nymphs  of  the  Graiae,  the  Gorgous' 
si-trrs,  ;ui(l  make  them  tell  him  the  way. 

So  the  young  hero  went  by  land  and  sea,  still  westwards,  to  the  very 
borders  of  the  world,  where  stands  the  giant  of  the  west,  Atlas,  holding  up 
the  great  vault  of  the  skies  on  his  broad  shoulders.  Beyond  lay  the 
dreary  land  of  twilight,  on  the  shores  of  the  great  ocean  that  goes  round 
the  world,  and  on  the  rocks  on  the  shores  sat  the  three  old,  old  nymphs, 
the  Graise,  who  had  been  born  with  gray  hair,  and  had  but  one  eye  and  one 
tooth  among  them,  which  they  passed  to  one  another  in  turn.  When  the 
tirst  had  seen  the  noble-looking  youth  speeding  to  them,  she  handed  her 
eye  on,  that  the  next  sister  might  look  at  him ;  but  Perseus  was  too  quick 
—he  caught  the  one  eye  out  of  her  hand,  and  then  told  the  three  poor 
old  nymphs  that  he  did  not  want  to  hurt  them,  but  that  he  must  keep  their 
eye  till  they  had  told  him  the  way  to  Medusa  the  Gorgon. 

They  told  him  the  way,  and,  moreover,  they  gave  him  a  mist-cap  helmet 
from  Tartarus,  which  would  make  him  invisible  whenever  he  put  it  on,  and 
also  a  bag,  which  lie  slung  on  his  back;  and,  thus  armed,  he  went  further  to 
the  very  bounds  of  the  world,  and  he  took  his  mirror  in  his  hand  ami 
looked  into  it.  There  he  saw  the  three  Gorgon  sisters,  their  necks  covered 
with  scales  like  those  of  snakes  (at  least  those  of  two),  their  teeth  like 
boar's  tusks,  their  hands  like  brass,  and  their  wings  of  gold;  but  they  were 
all  fast  asleep,  and  Perseus,  still  looking  into  his  mirror,  cleft  Medusa's  neck 
with  his  all-cutting  sword,  and  put  her  head  into  the  bag  on  his  back  with- 
out ever  seeing  her  face.  Her  sisters  awoke  and  darted  after  him ;  but  he 
put  on  his  helmet  of  mist,  and  they  lost  him,  while  he  fled  away  on 
Mercury's  swift-winged  sandals.  As  he  sped  eastward,  he  heard  a  voice 
asking  whether  he  had  really  killed  the  Gorgon.  It  was  Atlas,  the  old 
heaven-supporting  giant;  and  when  Perseus  answered  that  he  had,  Atlas 
declared  that  he  must  see  the  head  to  convince  him.  So  Perseus  put  a 
hand  over  his  shoulder,  and  drew  it  up  by  its  snaky  hair;  but  no  sooner 
had  Atlas  cast  his  eyes  on  it  than  he  turned  into  a  mountain,  his  white 
heard  and  hair  becoming  the  snowy  peak,  and  his  garments  the  woods  and 
forests.  And  there  he  still  stands  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  all  our 
modern  map-books  are  named  after  him. 

But  Perseus'  adventures  were  not  over.  As  he  flew  on  by  the  Lybian 
coast  he  heard  a  sound  of  wailing,  and  beheld  a  beautiful  maiden  chained  by 
her  hands  and  feet  to  a  rock.  lie  asked  what  had  led  her  to  this  sad  plight. 
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and  she  answered  that  she  was  Andromeda,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus  and 
Cassiopeia,  king  and  queen  of  Ethiopia,  and  that  her  mother  had  foolishly 
boasted  that  she  was  fairer  than  the  Nereids,  the  fifty  nymphs  who  are  the 
spirits  of  the  waves.  Neptune  was  so  much  displeased  that  he  sent  a  flood 
to  overflow  the  land,  and  a  sea-monster  to  devour  the  people  and  cattle.  In 
an  oasis  or  isle  of  fertility  in  the  middle  of  the  Lybian  desert  was  a  temple 
of  Jupiter,  there  called  Ainmou,  and  the  Ethiopians  had  sent  there  to  ask 
what  to  do.  The  oracle  replied  that  the  evil  should  cease  if  Andromeda 
were  given  up  to  the  monster.  Cepheus  had  been  obliged  to  yield  her  up 
because  of  the  outcries  of  the  people,  and  here  she  was  waiting  to  be 
devoured.  Perseus,  of  course,  was  ready.  He  heard  the  monster  coming, 
bade  Andromeda  close  her  eyes,  and  then  held  up  the  Gorgon's  head.  In  an 
instant  her  foe  had  become  a  rock,  and  he  cleft  the  maiden's  chains,  brought 
her  back  to  her  father  and  mother,  who  gave  her  to  him  in  marriage,  and 
made  a  great  feast ;  but  here  a  former  lover  of  hers  insulted  them  both  so 
much  that  Perseus  was  forced  to  show  him  the  Gorgon's  face,  and  turn 
him  into  stone. 

Then  Perseus,  with  Andromeda,  took  his  way  to  Seriphos.  Indeed  it 
was  high  time  that  he  should  come  back,  for  Polydectes,  thinking  that  he 
must  long  ago  have  been  turned  into  a  rock  at  the  sight  of  Medusa,  had 
tried  to  take  Danae  by  force  to  be  his  wife,  and  she  had  fled  into  a  temple, 
where  no  one  dared  to  touch  her,  since  it  was  always  believed  that  the  gods 
punished  such  as  dragged  suppliants  away  from  their  temples.  So  Perseus 
went  to  Polydectes,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  a  feast,  and,  telling  him  that 
his  bidding  was  done,  held  up  the  head  of  Medusa,  and  of  course  the  king 
and  his  whole  court  turned  at  once  into  stone.  Now  that  the  work  of  tin- 
Gorgon's  head  was  done,  Perseus  offered  it  to  Pallas,  who  placed  it  upon 
her  shield,  or,  as  it  is  always  called,  her  aegis ;  and  he  gave  back  the  sword 
of  light,  cap  of  mist,  and  winged  sandals  to  Mercury. 

After  this  he  returned  to  Argos,  and  there,  at  a  game  of  quoits,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  throw  the  quoit  the  wrong  way,  and  hit  his  grand- 
father, the  king,  so  as  to  kill  him.  Perseus  reigned  afterwards,  and  like 
all  the  nobler  Greek  heroes,  kept  out  the  worship  of  Bacchus  and  its  foul 
orgies  from  his  dominions;  but  he  afterwards  exchanged  kingdoms  with 
another  king,  and  built  the  city  of  Tiryas.  He  lived  happily  with  Androm- 
eda, and  had  a  great  many  children,  whose  descendants  viewed  him  as  a 
demi-god,  and  had  shrines  to  him,  where  they  offered  incense  and  sacrifice ; 
for  they  thought  that  he  and  all  the  family  were  commemorated  in  the  stars, 
and  named  the  groups  after  them.  You  may  find  them  all  in  the  North. 
Andromeda  is  a  great  square,  as  if  large  stars  marked  the  rivets  of  her 
eliains  on  the  rock  ;  Perseus,  a  long  curved  cluster  of  bright  stars,  as  if 
climbing  up  to  deliver  her;  her  mother  Cassiopeia  like  a  bright  W,  in 
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which  the  Greeks  traced  a  chair,  where  she  sat  with  her  back  to  the  rest  to 
punish  her  for  her  boast.  Cepheus  is  there  too,  but  he  is  smaller,  and  less 
easy  to  find.  They  are  all  in  the  North,  round  the  Great  Bear,  who  was  said 
by  the  Greeks  to  be  a  poor  lady  whom  Juiio  had  turned  into  a  bear,  and 
who  was  almost  killed  unknowingly  by  her  own  sou  when  out  hunting. 
He  is  the  Little  Bear,  with  the  pole  star  in  his  tail,  and  she  is  the  Great 
Bear,  always  circling  round  him,  and,  as  the  Greeks  used  to  say,  never 
dipping  her  muzzle  into  the  ocean,  because  she  is  so  far  north  that  she 
never  sets. 

This  story  of  Perseus  is  a  very  old  one,  which  all  nations  have  loved  to 
tell,  though  with  different  names.  You  will  be  amused  to  think  that  the 
old  Cornish  way  of  telling  it  is  found  in  "  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  who  had 
seven-leagued  boots  and  a  cap  of  mist,  and  delivered  fair  ladies  from  their 
cruel  foes. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE    LABORS    OF    HKHCULES. 

NE  morning  Jupiter  boasted  among  the  gods  in  Oh'mpus  that 
a  son  would  that  day  be  born  in  the  line  of  Perseus,  who 
would  rule  over  all  the  Argives.  Juno  was  angry 'and  jealous 
at  this,  and,  as  she  was  the  goddess  who  presided  over  the 
births  of  children,  she  contrived  to  hinder  the  birth  of  the 
child  he  intended  till  that  day  was  over,  and  to  hasten  that  of 
another  grandson  of  the  great  Perseus.  This  child  was  named 
Eurystheus,  and,  as  he  had  been  born  on  the  right  day, 
Jupiter  was  forced  to  let  him  be  king  of  Argos,  Sparta,  and 
Mycena3,  and  all  the  Dorian  race ;  while  the  boy  whom  he  had  meant  to  be 
the  chief  was  kept  in  subjection,  in  spite  of  having  wonderful  gifts  of 
courage  and  strength,  and  a  kind,  generous  nature,  that  always  was  ready 
to  help  the  weak  and  sorrowful 

His  name  w;is  Alcides,  or  Hercules,  and  he  was  so  strong  at  ten  months 
old,  that,  \\ith  his  own  hands,  he  strangled  two  serpents  whom  Juno  sent  to 
devour  him  in  his  cradle.  He  was  bred  up  by  Chiron,  the  chief  of  the  Cen- 
taurs, a  wondrous  race  of  beings,  who  had  horses'  bodies  as  far  as  the  fore- 
legs, but  where  the  neck  of  the  horse  would  begin  had  human  breasts  and 
shoulders,  with  arms  and  heads.  Most  of  them  were  fierce  and  savage ;  but 
Chiron  was  very  wise  and  g<  >o<l,  and,  as  Jupiter  made  him  immortal,  he  WM 
the  teacher  of  many  of  the  great  Greek  heroes.  When  Hercules  was  about 
eighteen,  two  maidens  appeared  to  him — one  in  a  simple  white  dress, 
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grave,  modest,  and  seemly;  the  other  scarcely  clothed,  but  tricked  out  in 
ornaments,  with  a  Hushed  face,  and  bold,  roving  eyes.  The  first  told  him 
that  sin-  \vas  Virtue,  and  that,  if  he  would  follow  her,  she  would  lead  him 
through  many  hard  trials,  but  that  he  would  be  glorious  at  last,  and  be  blest 
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among  the  gods.  The  other  was  Vice,  and  she  tried  to  wile  him  by  a  smooth 
life  among  wine-cups  and  dances  and  flowers  and  sports,  all  to  be  enjoyed 
at  once.  But  the  choice  of  Hercules  was  Virtue,  and  it  was  well  for  him, 
for  Jupiter,  to  make  up  for  Juno's  cheat,  had  sworn  that,  if  he  fulfilled 
twelve  tasks  which  Eurystheus  should  put  upon  him,  he  should  be  declared 
worthy  of  being  raised  to  the  gods  at  his  death. 

Eurystheus  did  not  know  that  in  giving  these  tasks  he  was  making  his 
cousin  fulfil  his  course ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  such  a  mighty  man,  and  hoped 
that  one  of  these  would  be  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  him.  So  when  he 
-an  Hercules  at  Argos,  with  a  club  made  of  a  forest  tree  in  his  hand,  and 
clad  in  the  skin  of  a  lion  which  he  had  slain,  Eurystheus  bade  him  go  and 
kill  a  far  more  terrible  lion,  of  giant  brood,  and  with  a  skin  that  could  not 
be  pierced,  which  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  Nemea.  The  fight  was  a  terrible 
one;  the  lion  could  not  be  wounded,  and  Hercules  was  forced  to  grapple 
with  it,  and  strangle  it  in  his  arms.  He  lost  a  finger  in  the  struggle,  but  at 
last  the  beast  died  in  his  grasp,  and  he  carried  it  on  his  back  to  Argos, 
where  Eurystheus  was  so  much  frightened  at  the  grim  sight  that  he  fled 
away  to  hide  himself,  and  commanded  Hercules  not  to  bring  his  monsters 
within  the  gates  of  the  city. 
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There  was  a  second  labor  ready  for  Hercules — namely,  the  destroying  a 
serpent  with  nine  heads,  called  Hydra,  whose  lair  was  the  marsh  of  Lerna. 
Hercules  went  to  the  battle,  and  managed  to  crush  one  head  with  his  club, 
but  that  moment  two  sprang  up  in  its  place ;  moreover,  a  huge  crab  came 
out  of  the  swamp,  and  began  to  pinch  his  heels.  Still  he  did  not  lose  heart, 
but,  calling  his  friend  lolaus,  he  bade  him  take  a  firebrand  and  burn  the 
necks  as  fast  as  he  cut  off  the  heads ;  and  thus  at  last  they  killed  the 
creature,  and  Hercules  dipped  his  arrows  in  its  poisonous  blood,  so  that 
their  least  wound  became  fatal.  Eurystheus  said  that  it  had  not  been  a  fair 
victory,  since  Hercules  had  been  helped,  and  Juno  put  the  crab  into  the 
skies  as  the  constellation  Cancer ;  while  a  labor  to  patience  was  next  devised 
for  Hercules — namely,  the  chasing  of  the  Arcadian  stag,  which  was  sacred  to 
Diana,  and  had  golden  horns  and  brazen  hoofs.  Hercules  hunted  it  up  hill 
and  down  dale  for  a  whole  year,  and  when  at  last  he  caught  it,  he  got  into 
trouble  with  Apollo  and  Diana  about  it,  and  had  hard  work  to  appease 
them ;  but  he  did  so  at  last ;  and  for  his  fourth  labor  was  sent  to  catch  alive 
a  horrid  wild  boar  on  Mount  Erymanthus.  He  followed  the  beast  through 
a  deep  swamp,  caught  it  in  a  net,  and  brought  it  to  Mycenae. 

The  fifth  task  was  a  curious  one.  Augeas,  king  of  Klis,  had  immense 
herds,  and  kept  his  stables  and  cowhouses  in  a  frightful  state  of  filth,  and 
Eurystheus,  hoping  either  to  disgust  Hercules  or  kill  him  by  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  the  work,  sent  him  to  clean  them.  Hercules,  without  telling 
Augeas  it  was  his  appointed  task,  offered  to  do  it  if  he  were  repaid  the  tenth 
of  the  herds,  and  received  the  promise  on  oath.  Then  he  dug  a  canal,  and 
turned  the  water  of  .  two  rivers  into  the  stables,  so  as  effectually  to  cleanse 
them ;  but  when  Augeas  heard  it  was  his  task,  he  tried  to  cheat  him  of  the 
payment,  and  on  the  other  hand  Eurystheus  said,  as  he  had  been  rewarded, 
it  could  not  count  as  one  of  his  labors,  and  ordered  him  off  to  clear  the 
woods  near  Lake  Stymphalis  of  some  horrible  birds,  with  brazen  beaks  and 
claws,  and  ready-made  arrows  for  feathers,  which  ate  human  flesh.  To  get 
them  to  rise  out  of  the  forest  was  his  first  difficulty,  but  Pallas  lent  him  a 
brazen  clapper,  which  made  them  take  to  their  wings ;  then  he  shot  them 
with  his  poisoned  arrows,  killed  many,  and  drove  the  rest  away. 

King  Minos  of  Crete  had  once  vowed  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  whatever 
should  appear  from  the  sea.  A  beautiful  white  bull  came,  so  fine  that  it 
tempted  him  not  to  keep  his  word,  and  he  was  punished  by  the  bull  going 
mad,  and  doing  all  sorts  of  damage  in  Crete ;  so  that  Eurystheus  thought  it 
\v«>uld  serve  as  a  labor  for  Hercules  to  bring  the  animal  to  Mycenae.  In  due 
time  back  came  the  hero,  with  the  bull,  quite  subdued,  upon  his  shoulders ; 
and,  having  shown  it,  he  let  it  loose  again  to  run  about  Greece. 

He  had  a  harder  task  in  getting  the  mares  of  the  Thracian  king,  Dio- 
modes,  which  were  fed  on  man's  flesh.  He  overcame  their  grooms,  and 
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drove  the  beasts  away;  but  he  was  overtaken  by  DiomMes,  and,  while 
iMitim,'  with  him  and  his  people,  put  the  mares  under  the  charge  of  a 
friend  -"but  when  the  battle  was  over,  and  Diomedes  killed,  he  found  that 
they  had  eaten  up  their  keeper.  However,  when  he  had  fed  them  on  the 
dead  body  of  their  late  master,  they  grew  mild  and  manageable,  and  he 

brought  them  home. 

The  next  expedition  was  against  the  Amazons,  a  nation  of  women 
'  warriors,  who  lived  somewhere  on  the  banks  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea, 
kept  their  husbands  in  subjection,  and  seldom  brought  up  a  son.  The 
bravest  of  all  the  Amazons  was  the  queen,  Hippolyta,  to  whom  Mars  had 
given  a  belt  as  a  reward  for  her  valor.  Eurystheus'  daughter  wanted  this 
belt,  and  Hercules  was  sent  to  fetch  it.  He  was  so  hearty,  honest,  and  good- 
natured,  that  he  talked  over  Hippolyta,  and  she  promised  him  her  girdle; 
but  Juno,  to  make  mischief,  took  the  form  of  an  Amazon,  and  persuaded  the 
ladies  that  their  queen  was  being  deluded  and  stolen  away  by  a  strange  man, 
so  they  mounted  their  horses  and  came  down  to  rescue  her.  He  thought  she 
had  been  treacherous,  and  there  was  a  great  fight,  in  which  he  killed  her, 
and  carried  off  her  girdle. 

Far  out  in  the  west,  near  the  ocean  flowing  round  the  world,  were  herds 
of  purple  oxen,  guarded  by  a  two-headed  dog,  and  belonging  to  a  giant  with 
three  bodies  called  Geryon,  who  lived  in  the  isle  of  Erythria,  in  the  outmost 
ocean.  Passing  Lybia,  Hercules  came  to  the  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
Neptune's  domain,  and  there  set  up  two  pillars — namely,  Mounts  Calpe  and 
Abyla — on  each  side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  rays  of  the  sun 
scorched  him,  and  in  wrath  he  shot  at  it  with  his  arrows,  when  Helios, 
instead  of  being  angry,  admired  his  boldness,  and  gave  him  his  golden  cup, 
wherewith  to  cross  the  outer  ocean,  which  he  did  safely,  although  old 
Oceanus,  who  was  king  there,  put  up  his  hoary  head,  and  tried  to  frighten 
him  by  shaking  the  bowl.  It  was  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  herd  of  oxen, 
when  Hercules  had  killed  dog,  herdsman,  and  giant,  and  he  returned  it  safely 
to  Helios  when  he  had  crossed  the  ocean.  The  oxen  were  sacrificed  to  Juno, 
Eurystheus'  friend. 

Again  Eurystheus  sent  Hercules  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth.  This 
time  it  was  to  bring  home  the  golden  apples  which  grew  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Hesperides,  the  daughters  of  old  Atlas,  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Hes- 
perus the  Evening  Star,  and,  together  with  a  dragon,  guarded  the  golden 
tree  in  a  beautiful  gai'den.  Hercules  made  a  long  journey,  apparently  round 
by  the  North,  and  on  his  way  had  to  wrestle  with  a  dreadful  giant  named 
Antaeus.  Though  thrown  down  over  and  over  again,  Antaeus  rose  up  twice 
as  strong  every  time,  till  Hercules  found  out  that  he  grew  in  force  whenever 
he  touched  his  mother  earth,  and  therefore,  lifting  him  up  in  those  mightiest 
of  arms,  the  hero  squeezed  the  breath  out  of  him.  By  and  by  he  came  to 
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Mount  Caucasus,  where  he  found  the  chained  Prometheus,  and,  aiming  an 
jirrou  nt  the  eagle,  killed  the  tormentor,  and  set  the  Titan  free.  In  return, 
Prometheus  gave  him  much  good  counsel,  and  indeed  seems  to  have  gone 
with  him  to  Atlas,  who,  according  to  his  story,  was  still  able  to  move,  in 
spite  of  the  petrifaction  by  Hercules'  grandfather.  Atlas  undertook  to  go 
to  his  daughters,  and  get  the  apples,  if  Hercules  would  hold  up  the  skies  for 
him  in  the  meantime.  Hercules  agreed,  and  Atlas  shifted  the  heavens  to  his 
shoulders,  went,  and  presently  returned  with  three  apples  of  gold,  but  said 
he  would  take  them  to  Eurystheus,  and  Hercules  must  continue  to  bear  the 
load  of  the  skies.  Prometheus  bade  Hercules  say  he  could  not  hold  them 
without  a  pad  for  them  to  rest  on  his  head.  Atlas  took  them  again  to  hold 
while  the  pad  was  put  on ;  and  thereupon  Hercules  picked  up  the  apples, 
and  left  the  old  giant  to  his  load. 

One  more  labor  remained — namely,  to  bring  up  the  three-headed  watch- 
dog, Cerberus,  from  the  doors  of  Tartarus.  Mercury  and  Pallas  both  came 
to  attend  him,  and  led  him  alive  among  the  shades,  who  all  fled  from  him, 
except  Medusa  and  one  brave  youth.  He  gave  them  the  blood  of  an  ox  to 
drink,  and  made  his  way  to  Pluto's  throne,  where  he  asked  leave  to  take 
Cerberus  to  the  upper  world  with  him.  Pluto  said  he  might,  if  he  could 
overcome  Cerberus  without  weapons;  and  this  he  did,  struggling  with  the 
dog,  with  no  protection  but  the  lion's  skin,  and  dragging  him  up  to  the  light, 
where  the  foam  that  fell  from  the  jaws  of  one  of  the  three  mouths  produced 
the  plant  called  aconite,  or  hellebore,  which  is  dark  and  poisonous.  After 
showing  the  beast  to  Eurystheus,  Hercules  safely  returned  him  to  the  under 
world,  and  thus  completed  his  twelve  great  labors. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  ARGONAUTS. 

>OU  remember  that  Cadmus  founded  Thebes.  One  of  his 
daughters  was  named  Ino.  She  married  a  son  of  King 
yEolus,  who  had  been  married  before,  and  had  two  children, 
Phryxus  and  Helle.  Ino  was  a  cruel  stepmother,  and  deceived 
her  husband  into  thinking  that  the  oracle  at  Delphi  required 
him  to  sacrifice  his  son  to  Jupiter ;  but  as  the  poor  boy  stood 
before  the  altar,  down  from  the  skies  came  a  ram  with  a 
golden  fleece,  which  took  both  the  children  on  his  back,  and 
flew  away  with  them  over  land  and  sea ;  but  poor  Helle  let 
go  in  passing  the  narrow  strait  between  Asia  and  Europe,  fell  into  the 
sea,  and  was  drowned.  The  strait  was  called  after  her,  the  Hellespont,  or 
Helle's  Sea.  Phryxus  came  safely  to  Colchis,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  yEetes,  the  king  of  the  country.  They  sacrificed  the 
golden-wooled  ram  to  Jupiter,  and  nailed  up  its  fleece  to  a  tree  in  the  grove 
of  Mars. 

Some  time  after,  Pelias,  the  usurping  king  of  lolcus,  was  driving  a  mule- 
car  through  the  market-place,  when  he  saw  a  fine  young  man,  with  hair 
flowing  on  his  shoulders,  two   spears   in   his  hand,  and  only  one  sandal. 
He  was  very  much  afraid,  for  it  had  been  foretold  to  him  by  an  oracle 
that  he  would  be  slain  by  the  man  with  one  foot  bare.     And  this  youth 
was  really  Jason,  the  son  of  his  brother  ^Eson,  from  whom  he  had  taken 
the  kingdom.     Fearing  that   he  would   kill  the  child,  JEson  had  sent  it 
away  to  the  cave  of  the  Centaur  Chiron,  by  whom  Jason  had  been  bred 
up,  and  had  now  come  to  seek  his  fortune.     He  had  lost  his  shoe  in  the 
mud,  while  kindly  carrying  an  old  woman  across  a  river,  little  knowing 
that  she  was  really  the  goddess  Juuo,  who  had  come  down  in  that  form 
to  make  trial  of  the  kindness  of  men,  and  who  was  thus  made  his  friend 
for  ever.     Pelias  sent  for  the  young  stranger  the  next  day,  and  asked  him 
what  he  would  do  if  he  knew  who  was  the  man  fated  to  kill  him.     "  I 
should  send  him  to  fetch  the  Golden  Fleece,"  said  Jason. 
"  Then  go  and  fetch  it,"  said  Pelias. 

Jason  thereupon  began  building  a  ship,  which  he  called  Argo,  and  pro- 
claimed the  intended  expedition  throughout  Greece,  thus  gathering  together 
all  the  most  famous  heroes  then  living,  most  of  whom  had,  like  him,  been 
brought  up  by  the  great  Centaur  Chiron.  Hercules  was  one  of  them, 
and  another  was  Theseus,  the  great  hero  of  the  Ionian  city  of  Athens, 
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whose  prowess  was  almost  equal  to  that 
of  Hercules.  He  had  caught  and  killed 
the  great  white  bull  which  Hercules  h:id 
brought  from  Crete  and  let  loose,  and  he 
had  also  destroyed  the  horrid  robber 
Procrustes  (the  Stretcher),  who  had  kept 
t\v<>  iron  bedsteads,  one  long  and  one 
short.  He  put  tall  men  into  the  short 
bed,  and  cut  them  down  to  fit  it,  and 
short  men  into  the  long  bed,  pulling  them 
out  till  they  died,  until  Theseus  finished 
his  life  on  one  of  his  own  beds. 

Another  deed  of  Theseus  was  in  Crete. 
The  great  white  bull  which  Minos  ought 
to  have  sacrificed  had  left  a  horrible 
offspring,  a  monster  called  the  Minotaur, 
half  man  and  half  bull,  which  ate  human 
flesh,  and  did  horrible  harm,  till  a  clever 
artificer  named  Daxlalus  made  a  dwelling 
for  it  called  the  Labyrinth,  approached 
by  so  many  cross  paths,  winding  in  and 
out  in  a  maze,  that  every  one  who  entered 
it  was  sure  to  lose  himself;  and  the 
Minotaur  could  never  get  out,  but  still 
they  fed  him  there ;  and  as  Athens  was 
subject  to  Crete,  the  people  were  required 
to  send  every  year  a  tribute  of  seven 
youths  and  seven  maidens  for  the  Mino- 
taur to  devour.  Theseus  offered  himself 
to  be  one  of  these,  telling  his  father  that 
whereas  a  black  sail  was  always  carried 
by  the  ship  that  bore  these  victims  to 
their  death,  he  would,  if  he  succeeded  in 
killing  the  Minotaur,  as  he  hoped  to  do, 
hoist  a  white  one  when  coming  home. 
AVhen  he  reached  Crete,  he  won  the  heart 
of  Minos'  daughter  Ariadne,  who  gave 
him  a  skein  of  thread:  by  unwinding  this 
as  he  went  he  would  leave  a  clue  behind 
him,  by  which  he  could  find  his  way 
out  of  the  labyrinth,  after  killing  the 
monster.  When  this  was  done,  by  hi> 
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great  skill  and  strength,  he  took  ship  again,  and  Ariadne  came  with 
him;  but  he  grew  tired  of  her,  and  left  her  behind  in  the  isle  of 
Naxos,  where  Bacchus  found  her  weeping,  consoled  her,  and  gave  her  a 


THESECS. 


starry  crown,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  sky  on  a  summer  night.  Theseus, 
meantime,  went  back  to  Athens,  but  he  had  forgotten  his  promise  about  the 
white  sail,  and  his  poor  old  father,  seeing  the  black  one,  as  he  sat  watching 
on  the  rocks,  thought  that  ill  news  was  coming,  fell  down,  and  was  drowned, 
just  as  Theseus  sailed  safely  into  port.  Theseus  was  a  friend  of  Hercules, 
had  been  with  him  on  his  journey  to  the  laud  of  the  Amazons,  and  had 
married  one  of  them  named  Antiope. 

Two  more  of  the  Argonauts  were  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  sons  of 
Leda,  Queen  of  Sparta.  She  had  also  two  daughters,  named  Helen  and 
Clytemnestra,  and  Helen  was  growing  into  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  world.  These  children,  in  the  fable,  had  been  hatched  from  two  huge 
swans'  eggs;  Castor  and  Clytemnestra  were  in  one  egg,  and  Pollux  and 
llflcii  in  the  other.  Castor  and  Pollux  were  the  most  loving  of  brothers, 
and  while  Castor  was  famous  for  horsemanship,  Pollux  was  the  best  of 
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boxers.  They,  too,  had  been  pupils  of  Chiron ;  so  was  Peleus  of  ^Egina, 
\\lio  had  wooed  Thetis,  one  of  the  fifty  Nereids,  or  sea-nymphs,  though  she 
(•hanged  herself  into  all  sorts  of  forms  when  he  caught  her  first — lire,  water, 


AKIADNE. — (From  the  original  in  the  Vatican.} 

a  serpent,  and  a  lioness ;  but  he  held  her  fast  through  all,  and  at  last  she 
listened  to  him,  and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  had  come  to  the  wedding 
feast.  They  had  one  son,  named  Achilles,  whom  Thetis  had  tried  to  make 
immortal  after  Ceres'  fashion,  by  putting  him  on  the  fire  at  night ;  but,  like 
Triptolemus'  mother,  Peleus  had  cried  out  and  spoilt  the  spell.  Then  she 
took  the  boy  to  the  river  Styx,  and  bathed  him  there,  so  that  he  became 
invulnerable  all  over,  except  in  the  heel  by  which  she  held  him.  The  child 
was  now  in  Chiron's  cave,  being  fed  with  the  marrow  of  lions  and  bears,  to 
make  him  strong  and  brave. 

One  more  Argonaut  must  be  mentioned,  namely,  the  minstrel  Orpheus. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  muse  Calliope,  and  was  looked  on  as  the  first 
of  the  many  glorious  singers  of  Greece,  who  taught  the  noblest  and 
best  lessons.  His  music,  when  he  played  on  the  lyre,  was  so  sweet,  that  all 
the  animals,  both  fierce  and  gentle,  came  round  to  hear  it ;  and  not  only 
these,  but  even  the  trees  and  rocks  gathered  round,  entranced  by  the 
sweetness. 

All  these  and  more,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  joined  Jason  in  his  enter- 
prise. The  Argo,  the  ship  which  bore  them,  had  fifty  oars,  and  in  the 
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was  a  piece  of  wood  from  the  great  oak  of  Dodona,  which  could  speak  for 
the  oracles.  Wheii  all  was  ready,  Jason  stood  on  the  poop,  and  poured 
forth  a  libation  from  a  golden  cup,  praying  aloud  to  Jupiter,  to  the  Winds, 
the  Days,  the  Nights,  and  to  Fate  to  grant  them  a  favorable  voyage.  Old 
Chiron  came  down  from  his  hills  to  cheer  them,  and  pray  for  their  return ; 
and  as  the  oars  kept  measured  time,  Orpheus  struck  his  lyre  in  tune  with 
their  splash  in  the  blue  waters. 

They  had  many  adventures.  After  passing  the  Hellespont,  they  found 
in  the  Propontis,  which  we  call  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  an  islet  called  the 
Bears'  Hill,  inhabited  by  giants  with  six  arms,  whom  they  slew. 

In  Mysia  a  youth  named  Hylas  went  ashore  to  fetch  water,  but  was 
caught  by  the  nymphs  of  the  stream  and  taken  captive.  Hercules,  hearing 
his  cry,  went  in  search  of  him,  and,  as  neither  returned,  the  Argo  sailed 
without  them.  No  more  was  heard  of  Hylas,  but  Hercules  went  back 
to  Argos. 

They  next  visited  Phiueus,  a  wise  old  blind  king,  who  was  tormented 

by  horrid  birds  called  Harpies,  with  women's  faces.     These  monsters  always 

came  down  when  he  was  going  to  eat,  devoured  the  food,  and  spoilt  what 

they  did  not  eat.     The  Argonauts  having  among  them  two  winged  sons  of 

Boreas  (the  north  wind),  hunted  these  horrible  creatures  far  out  into  the 

Mediterranean.      Phineus  then  told  them  that   they  would  have  to  pass 

between  some  floating  rocks  called  the  Symplegades,  which  were   always 

enveloped  in  mist,  were  often  driven  together  by  the  wind,  and  crushed 

whatever  was  between.     He  told  them  to  let  fly  a  dove,  and  if  it  went 

through  safely,  they  might  follow.     They  did  so,  and  the  dove  came  out 

at  the  other  side,  but  with  her  tail  clipped  off  as  the  rocks  met.     However, 

on  went  the  Argo,  each  hero  rowing  for  his  life,  and  Juno  and   Pallas 

helping  them ;   and,  after  all,  they  were   but  just  in  time,  and  lost  the 

ornaments  at  their  stern  !     Fate  had  decreed  that,  when  once  a  ship  passed 

through  these  rocks  unhurt,  they  should  become  fixed,  and  thus  they  were 

no  longer  dangerous.     It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  this  story  might  have 

come  from  some  report  of  the  dangers  of  icebergs.      Of  course  there  are 

none  in  the  Black  Sea,  but  the  Greeks,  who  knew  little  beyond  their  own 

shores,  seem  to  have  fancied  that  this  was  open  to  the  North  into  the  great 

surrounding  ocean,  and  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  much  more  adventurous 

sailors  than  they,  may  have  brought  home  histories  of  the  perils  they  met 

in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Argonauts  had  one  more  encounter  with  Hercules'  old  foes,  the 
birds  of  Stymphalis.  and  after  this  safely  arrived  at  Colchis,  and  sailed 
into  the  mouth  of  the  river  Phasis,  from  which  it  is  said  the  pheasant  takes 
its  name. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  ARGONAUTS. 

I  HEN  Jason  arrived  at  Colchis,  he  sent  to  King  ^Eetes,  and 
asked  of  him  the  Golden  Fleece.  To  this  ^Eetes  replied  that 
he  might  have  it,  provided  he  could  yoke  the  two  brazen- 
footed  bulls  with  flaming  breath,  which  had  been  a  present 
from  Vulcan,  and  with  them  plough  a  piece  of  land,  and  sow 
it  with  the  dragon's  teeth.  Pallas  had  given  ^Eetes  half  the 
teeth  of  the  dragon  of  Thebes,  which  had  been  slain  by 
Cadmus. 

The  task  seemed  beyond  his  reach,  till  Medea,  the  wicked  witch, 
•  laughter  of  ^Eetes,  promised  to  help  him,  on  condition  that  he  would 
marry  her,  and  take  her  to  Greece.  When  Jason  had  sworn  to  do  so, 
Medea  gave  him  an  ointment  with  which  to  rub  himself,  also  his  shield 
and  spear.  For  a  whole  day  afterwards  neither  sword  nor  fire  should  hurt 
him,  and  he  would  thus  be  able  to  master  the  bulls.  So  he  found  it ;  he 
made  them  draw  the  plough,  and  then  he  sowed  the  teeth,  which  came 
up,  like  those  sown  by  Cadmus,  as  armed  men,  who  began  to  attack  him ; 
but,  as  Medea  had  bidden  him,  he  threw  a  stone  among  them,  and  they 
began  to  fight  with  one  another,  so  that  he  could  easily  kill  the  few  who 
spared  each  other. 

Still  ^Eetes  refused  to  give  him  the  fleece,  and  was  about  to  set  fire  to 
the  Argo,  and  kill  the  crew ;  but  Medea  warned  Jason  in  time,  and  led  him 
to  the  spot  where  it  was  nailed  against  a  tree.  Orpheus  lulled  the  guardian 
d ni gon  to  sleep  with  his  lyre,  while  Jason  took  down  the  fleece;  and  Medea 
joined  them,  carrying  in  her  arms  her  little  brother,  whom  she  had  snatched 
from  his  bed  with  a  cruel  purpose,  for  when  her  father  took  alarm  and  gave 
chase,  she  cut  the  poor  child  to  pieces,  and  strewed  his  limbs  on  the  stream 
of  the  Phasis,  so  that,  while  her  father  waited  to  collect  them,  the  Argo  had 
time  to  sail  away. 

It  did  not  return  by  the  same  route,  but  went  to  the  north,  and  came  to 
the  isle  of  the  goddess  Circe,  who  purified  Jason  and  Medea  from  the  blood 
of  the  poor  boy.  Then  they  came  to  the  isle  of  the  Sirens,  creatures  like 
fair  maidens,  who  stood  on  the  shore  singing  so  sweetly  that  no  sailor  could 
resist  the  charm;  but  the  moment  any  man  reached  the  shore,  they  strangled 
him  and  sucked  his  blood.  Warned  by  Medea,  Orpheus  played  and  sang  so 
grandly  as  to  drown  their  fatal  song,  and  the  Argo  came  out  into  the  Medi- 
terranean somewhere  near  Trinacria,  the  three-cornered  island  now  called 
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JASON  ESCAPES  WITH  MEDEA  AND  THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE. 


Sicily,  where  they  had  to  pass  between  two  lofty  cliffs.  In  a  cave  under  one 
of  these  lived  a  monster  called  Scylla,  with  twelve  limbs  and  six  long  necks, 
with  a  dog's  head  to  each,  ready  each  to  seize  a  man  out  of  every  ship  that 
passed ;  but  it  was  safer  to  keep  on  her  side  than  to  go  to  the  other  cliff,  for 
there  a  water-witch  named  Charybdis  lived  in  a  whirlpool,  and  was  sure  to 
suck  the  whole  ship  in,  and  swallow  it  up.  However,  for  her  husband 
Peleus'  sake,  Thetis  and  her  sister  Nereids  came  and  guided  the  Argo  safely 
through. 

When  the  crew  returned  to  lolcus,  they  had  only  been  absent  four 
months ;  and  Jason  gave  the  fleece  to  his  uncle  Pelias,  and  dedicated  the 
Argo  to  Neptune.  He  found  his  father  ^Eson  grown  veiy  old,  but  Medea 
undertook  to  restore  him  to  youth.  She  went  forth  by  moonlight,  gathered 
a  number  of  herbs,  and  then,  putting  them  in  a  caldron,  she  cut  old  ^Eson 
into  pieces,  threw  them  in,  and  boiled  them  all  night.  In  the  morning 
^Eson  appeared  as  a  lively  black-haired  young  man,  no  older  than  his  son. 
Pelias'  daughters  came  and  begged  her  to  teach  them  the  same  spell.  She 
feigned  to  do  so,  but  she  did  not  tell  them  the  true  herbs,  and  thus  the  poor 
maidens  only  slew  their  father,  and  did  not  bring  him  to  life  again.  The 
son  of  Pelias  drove  the  treacherous  Medea  and  her  husband  from  lolcus,  and 
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they  went  to  Corinth,  where  they  lived  ten  years,  until  Jason  grew  weary  of 
Medea,  and  put  her  away,  in  order  to  marry  Creusa,  the  king's  daughter. 
In  her  rage,  Medea  sent  the  bride  the  fatal  gift  of  a  poisoned  robe,  then  she 
killed  her  own  children,  and  new  away,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged 
serpents,  to  the  cast,  where  she  became  the  mother  of  a  son  named  Medus, 
from  whom  the  nation  of  Medes  was  descended.  As  to  Jason,  he  had  fallen 
asleep  at  noon  one  hot  day  under  the  shade  of  the  Argo,  where  it  was  drawn 
up  on  the  sand  by  Neptune's  temple,  when  a  bit  of  wood  broke  off  from  the 
prow,  fell  on  his  head,  and  killed  him. 


ASD  EDBYDICE  ASCEND  KKOM  TAKTAIU  - 


Of  the  other  Argonauts,  Orpheus  went  to  Thessalv,  and  there  taught 
and  softened  the  people  much  by  his  music.  He  married  a  fair  maiden 
named  Eurydice,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  and  peacefully,  till  she  was 
bitten  by  a  venomous  serpent  and  died.  Orpheus  -was  BO  wretched  that  he 
set  forth  to  try  to  bring  her  back  from  Tartarus.  He  went  with  nothing 
but  his  lyre,  and  his  music  was  so  sweet  that  Cerberus  stood  listening,  and 
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let  him  pass,  and  all  the  torments  of  the  Danaids,  Sisyphus  and  all  the  rest, 
ceased  while  he  was  playing.  His  song  even  brought  tears  into  Pluto's  eyes, 
and  Proserpine,  who  guarded  the  female  dead,  gave  him  leave  to  take  back 
Eurydice  to  the  light  of  day,  provided  he  did  not  once  look  back  as  he  led 
her  out  of  Tartarus. 

Orpheus  had  to  walk  first,  and,  as  he  went  up.  the  long,  dark  cavern, 
with  Eurydice  behind  him,  he  carefully  obeyed,  till,  just  as  he  was  reaching 
the  upper  air,  he  unhappily  forgot,  and  turned  his  head  to  see  whether  she 
were  following.  He  just  saw  her  stretch  out  her  hands  to  him,  and  then 
she  was  drawn  back,  and  vanished  from  his  sight.  The  gates  were  closed, 
and  he  had  lost  her  again.  After  this  he  wandered  sadly  about,  all  his 
songs  turned  to  woe,  until  at  last  the  Bacchanal  women,  in  fury  at  his 
despising  the  foul  rites  of  their  god,  tore  him  liinb  from  limb.  The 
Muses  collected  his  remains,  and  gave  them  funeral  rites,  and  Jupiter  placed 
his  lyre  in  the  skies,  where  you  may  know  it  by  one  of  the  brightest  of  all 
our  stars. 

Hercules  also  made  another  visit  to  the  realms  below.  Admetus,  one  of 
the  JSolian  kings,  had  obtained  from  Apollo  that,  when  the  time  came  for 
him  to  die,  his  life  should  be  prolonged  if  any  one  would  submit  to  death  in 
his  turn.  The  call  came  while  Admetus  was  still  young,  and  he  besought 
his  old  father,  and  then  his  mother,  to  die  in  his  stead ;  but  they  would  not, 
and  it  was  his  fair  young  wife  Alcestis  who  gave  her  life  for  his.  Just  as 
she  was  laid  in  the  tomb,  Hercules  came  to  visit  Admetus,  and,  on  hearing 
what  had  happened,  he  went  down  to  the  kingdom  of  Pluto  and  brought 
her  back.  Or  some  say  he  sat  by  her  tomb,  and  wrestled  with  Death  when 
he  came  to  seize  her. 

But,  strong  as  he  was,  Hercules  had  in  time  to  meet  death  himself.  He 
had  married  a  nymph  named  Deianira,  and  was  taking  her  home,  when  he 
came  to  a  river  where  a  Centaur  named  Nessus  lived,  and  gained  his  bread 
by  carrying  travelers  over  on  his  back.  Hercules  paid  him  the  price  for 
cany  ing  Deianira  over,  while  he  himself  crossed  on  foot ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
river  was  between  them,  the  faithless  Centaur  began  to  gallop  away  with 
the  lady.  Hercules  sent  an  arrow  after  him,  which  brought  him  to  the 
ground,  and  as  he  was  dying  he  prepared  his  revenge,  by  telling  Deianira 
that  his  blood  was  enchanted  with  love  for  her,  and  that  if  ever  she  found 
her  husband's  affection  failing  her,  she  had  only  to  make  him  put  on  a 
garment  anointed  with  it,  and  his  heart  would  return  to  her :  he  knew  full 
well  that  his  blood  was  full  of  the  poison  of  the  Hydra,  but  poor  Deianira 
believed  him,  and  had  saved  some  of  the  blood  before  Hercules  came  up. 

Several  years  after,  Hercules  made  prisoner  a  maiden  named  lole,  in 
Lydia,  after  gaining  a  great  victory.  Landing  in  the  island  of  Eubrea,  he 
was  going  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  and  sent  home  to  Deianira 
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for  a  festal  garment  to  wear  at  it  She  was  afraid  he  was  falling  in  l..v.- 
with  lole,  and  steeped  the  garment  in  the  preparation  she  had  made  fr»m 
Nessus'  blood.  No  sooner  did  Hercules  put  it  on,  than  his  veins  were  filled 
with  agony,  which  nothing  could  assuage.  He  tried  to  tear  off  the  robe, 
but  the  skin  and  flesh  came  with  it,  and  his  blood  was  poisoned  beyond 
relief.  He  sailed  home,  and  when  Deianira  saw  the  state  he  was  in,  she 
hung  herself  for  grief,  while  he  charged  II)  las,  his  eldest  son,  to  take  care  of 
lole,  and  marry  her  as  soon  as  he  grew  up.  Then,  unable  to  bear  tin-  pain 
any  longer,  and  knowing  that  by  his  twelve  tasks  he  had  earned  tin-  pri/e 
of  endless  life,  he  went  to  Mount  (Eta,  crying  aloud  with  the  pain,  so  that 
the  rocks  rang  again  with  the  sound.  He  gave  his  (juiver  of  arrows  to  his 
friend  Philoctetes,  charging  him  to  collect  his  ashes  and  bury  them,  but 
never  to  make  known  the  spot;  and  then  he  tore  up,  with  his  mighty 
strength,  trees  by  the  roots  enough  to  form  a  funeral  pile,  lay  down  on  it, 
and  called  on  his  friend  to  set  fire  to  it;  but  no  one  could  bear  to  do  so,  till 
a  shepherd  consented  to  thrust  in  a  torch.  Then  thunder  was  heard,  a  cloud 
came  down,  and  lie  was  borne  away  to  Olympus,  while  Philoctetes  collected 
and  buried  the  ashes. 

His  young  sons  were  banished  by  Eurystheus,  and  were  taken  by  his  old 
friend  lolaus  to  seek  shelter  in  various  cities,  but  only  the  Athenians  were 
brave  enough  to  let  them  remain.  Theseus  had  been  driven  away  and 
banished  from  Athens ;  but  the  citizens  sheltered  the  sons  of  the  hero,  and, 
when  Eurystheus  pursued  them,  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  in  which  the  old  enemy  of  Hercules  was  killed  by  lolaus,  with  all 
his  sons.  Then  the  Heraclieds  (sons  of  Hercules)  were  going  to  fight  their 
way  back  to  Argos,  but  an  army  met  them  at  the  isthmus,  and  was  going  to 
give  them  battle,  when  Hylas  proposed  that  he  should  fight  with  a  single 
champion  chosen  on  the  other  side.  If  he  gained,  he  was  to  be  restored  to 
the  kingdom  of  Perseus;  if  not,  there  was  to  be  a  truce  for  a  hundred 
years.  Hylas  had  not  the  strength  of  his  father;  he  was  slain,  and  his 
brothers  had  to  retreat  and  bide  their  time. 

Argos  came  into  the  power  of  Agamemnon,  who  had  married  Clytem- 
nestra,  the  sister  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  while  his  brother  Menelaus  married 
the  beautiful  Helen.  All  the  Greek  heroes  had  been  suitors  for  Helen,  the 
fairest  woman  living,  and  they  all  swore  to  one  another  that,  choose  she  whom 
she  might,  they  would  all  stand  by  him,  and  punish  any  one  who  might  try 
to  steal  her  from  him.  Her  choice  fell  on  Menelaus,  and  soon  after  her 
wedding  her  brother  Castor  was  slain,  and  though  Pollux  was  immortal,  he 
could  not  bear  to  live  without  his  brother,  and  prayed  to  share  his  death  : 
upon  which  Jupiter  made  them  both  stars,  the  bright  ones  called  Gemini,  <>r 
the  Twins,  and  Menelaus  reigned  with  Helen  at  Sparta,  as  Agamemnon  did 
at  Mycenae. 
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These  two  were  sous  of  Atreus,  and  were  descended  from  Tantalus,  once 
a  favorite  of  the  gods,  who  used  to  come  down  and  feast  with  him,  until 
once  he  took  his  son  Pelops  and  dressed  him  for  their  meal.  Jupiter  found 
it  out,  collected  the  limbs,  and  restored  the  boy  to  life ;  but  Ceres  had  been 
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BO  distracted  with  grief  about  her  daughter,  that  she  had  eaten  one  shoulder, 
and  Jupiter  gave  him  an  ivory  one  instead.  Tantalus  was  sent  to  Tartarus, 
where  his  punishment  was  to  pine  with  Imnger  and  thirst,  with  a  feast 
before  him,  where  he  neither  could  touch  the  food  nor  the  drink,  because 
there  was  a  rock  hung  over  his  head,  threatening  to  crush  him.  Pelops 
was  a  wonderful  charioteer,  and  won  his  bride  in  the  chariot  race,  having 
bribed  the  charioteer  of  Ins  rival  to  leave  out  the  linchpins  of  his  wheels. 
Afterwards,  when  the  charioteer  asked  a  reward,  Pelops  threw  him  into 
the  sea;  and  this  was  the  second  crime  that  brought  a  doom  on  the  race. 
Pelops  gave  his  name  to  the  whole  peninsula  now  called  the  Morea,  or 
mulberry-leaf,  but  which  was  all  through  ancient  times  known  as  the 
Peloponnesus,  or  Isle  of  Pelops.  He  reigned  at  Elis,  and  after  his  death  his 
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sons  Atreus  and  Thyestes  struggled  for  the  rule,  but  both  were  horribly 
wicked  men,  and  Atreus  was  said  to  have  killed  two  sons  of  Tlm-i.-. 
and  served  them  up  to  him  at  a  feast.  There  was,  therefore,  a  hea\\  ciir-i- 
on  the  whole  family,  both  on  .K-Utlins,  son  of  Thyestes.  and  mi  lii>  coii>iiis 
Agamemnon  and  Meuelaus,  the  Atridffi  or  sons  of  Atreus. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE     CHOICE     OF     PARIS. 

>HE  gods  and  goddesses  were  merrily  feasting  when  Ate,  the 
goddess  of  strife,  desirous  of  making  mischief,  threw  down 
among  them  a  golden  apple,  engraven  with  the  words,  "This 
apple  to  the  Fair."  The  three  goddes,,-.  Jun«..  I'allas,  and 
Venus,  each  thought  it  meant  for  her — one  having  the  beauty 
of  dignity,  the  other  the  beauty  of  wisdom,  and  the  third  the 
beauty  of  grace  and  fairness.  They  would  not  accept  the 
award  of  any  of  the  gods,  lest  they  should  not  b  •  impartial : 
but  they  declared  that  no  one  should  decide  between  them 
but  Paris,  a  shepherd,  though  a  king's  son,  who  was  keeping  his  nocks  on 
Mount  Ida. 

Each  goddess  tried  to  allure  him  to  choose  her  by  promises.  Juno 
offered  him  a  mighty  throne;  Pallas  promised  to  make  him  the  wisest  of 
men ;  Venus  declared  that  she  would  give  him  the  fairest  woman  on  earth 
for  his  wife  for  ten  years — she  could  assure  him  of  no  more.  And  it  \\as 
Venus  to  whom  Paris  assigned  the  golden  apple  of  discord,  thus  bitterly 
offending  Juno  and  Pallas,  who  became  the  enemies  of  his  nation. 

His  nation  was  the  Trojan,  who  dwelt  on  the  east  coast  of  the  ^Egean 
Sea,  and  were  of  the  Pelasgic  race.  Their  chief  city  was  Troy,  \\ith  the 
citadel  Ilium,  lying  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Simois  and  Scamander, 
between  the  seashore  and  the  wooded  mount  of  Ida,  in  the  north-east  of  the 
peninsula  we  call  Asia  Minor.  The  story  went  that  the  walls  had  been 
built  by  Neptune  and  Apollo,  the  last  of  whom  had  brought  the  stones 
to  their  place  by  the  music  of  his  lyre;  but  the  king  who  was  then  reigning 
had  refused  to  pay  them,  and  had  thus  made  them  also  his  foes.  But 
within  the  citadel  was  an  image  of  Pallas,  three  ells  long,  with  a  sjH-ar  in 
one  hand  and  a  distaff  in  the  other,  which  was  called  the  Palladium.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  given  by  Jupiter  to  Ilus,  the  first  founder  of  the 
city;  and  as  long  as  it  was  within  the  walls,  the  place  could  never  be 
taken. 
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The  present  king  was  Priam,  and  his  wife  was  Hecuba.  They  had 
nineteen  children,  and  lived  in  a,  palace  built  round  a  court,  with  an  altar  in 
the  middle,  their  sons  having  houses  likewise  opening  into  the  court. 
Paris,  who  was  worthless  and  pleasure  loving,  was  the  eldest  son ;  Hector, 
a  very  noble  person,  was  the  second.  After  Paris  had  given  judgment  in 
her  favor,  Venus  directed  him  to  build  a  ship,  and  go  to  visit  the  Greek 
kings.  He  was  kindly  entertained  everywhere,  and"  especially  at  Sparta  ; 
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and  here  it  was  that  Venus  fulfilled  her  promise,  by  helping  him  to  steal 
away  Helen,  the  fairest  of  women,  while  her  husband  Mem-Inns  was  gone 
to  Crete. 

As  soon  as  Menelaus  found  out  how  his  hospitality  had  been  misused. 
he  called  upon  all  the  Greek  heroes  to  remember  their  oath,  and  help  him 
to  recover  his  wife,  and  take  vengeance  on  Paris.  Every  one  replied  to  the 
call ;  but  the  wise  Ulysses,  grandson  of  Sisyphus,  and  king  of  the  little 
i-lc  of  Ithaca,  could  not  bear  to  leave  his  home,  or  his  fair  young  wife 

^ 

Penelope,  for  a  war  which  he  knew  would  be  long  and  terrible,  so  he 
feigned  to  be  mad,  and  began  furiously  ploughing  the  seashore  with  a 
yoke  of  oxen.  However,  the  next  cleverest  hero,  Palamedes,  to  prove  him, 
placed  his  infant  son  Telemachus  full  in  the  way  of  the  plough,  and  when 
Ulysses  turned  it  aside  from  the  child,  they  declared  that  his  madness  was 
only  pretended,  and  lie  was  forced  to  go  with  them. 

The  Nereid  Thetis  knew  that  if  her  brave  and  beautiful  son  Achilles 
went  to  Troy,  he  would  die  there;  so  she  dressed  him  as  a  maiden,  and 
placed  him  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Scyros,  where  he  stayed  for  love  of 
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one  of  tin-  king's  daughters.  But  the  Greeks  had  n  man  named  Calchas, 
win.  uas  an  augur—  that  is,  he  could  tell  what  was  going  to  ha].|.«-n  l.v  tlu- 
flight  of  birds,  by  the  clouds,  and  by  the  inwards  ,,f  sarriti.-i-d  animals. 
Oalchas  told  the  Greeks  that  Troy  would  never  be  taken  unless  Achilles' 
went  with  them.  So  Ulysses,  guessing  where  the  youth  was,  disguised 
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himself  as  a  merchant,  and  went  with  his  wares  to  the  palace  of  Sc\ - 
All  the  maidens  came  forth  to  look  at  them,  and  while  most  \\eiv  bu-y  with 
the  jewels  and  robes,  one,  tall  and  golden-haired,  seemed  to  care  for  nothing' 
but  a  bright  sword,  holding  it  with  a  strong,  firm  hand.  Then  1*1  vases 
knew  he  had  found  Achilles,  and  told  him  of  the  famous  war  that  \\a- 
beginning,  and  the  youth  threw  off  his  maiden's  garb,  put  on  his  armor,  and 
went  eagerly  with  them;  but  before  he  went  he  married  the  fair  I>eidamia. 
and  left  her  to  wait  for  him  at  Scyros,  where  she  had  a  son  named  I'yrrhus. 
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Indeed  the  Greeks  were  whole  years  gathering  their  forces,  and  when 
they  did  all  meet  at  last,  with  their  ships  and  men,  Agamemnon,  king  of 
Mycenaj,  Menelaus'  brother,  took  the  lead  of  them  all.  As  they  were 
sacrificing  to  Jupiter,  a  snake  glided  up  a  tree,  where  there  was  a  sparrow's 
nest,  and  ate  up  all  the  eight  young  ones,  and  then  the  mother  bird.  On 
seeing  this,  Calchas  foretold  that  the  war  would  last  nine  years,  and  after 
the  ninth  Troy  would  be  taken. 

However,  they  sailed  on,  till  at  Aulis  they  were  stopped  by  foul  winds 
for  many  days,  and  Calchas  told  them  it  was  because  of  Agamemnon's 
broken  vow.  He  had  sworn,  one  year,  to  sacrifice  to  Diana  the  fairest  thing 
that  was  born  in  his  house  or  lands.  The  fairest  thing  that  was  born  was 
his  little  daughter  Iphigenia;  but  he  could  not  bear  to  sacrifice  her,  and  so 
had  tried  offering  his  choicest  kid.  Now  Diana  sent  these  winds  to  punish 
him,  and  the  other  kings  required  him  to  give  up  his  child.  So  a  message 
was  sent  to  her  mother,  Clytemnestra,  to  send  her,  on  pretence  that  she  was 
to  be  married  to  Achilles,  and  when  she  came  to  Aulis  she  found  that  it 
was  only  to  be  offered  up.  However,  she  resigned  herself  bravely,  and  was 
ready  to  die  for  her  father  and  the  cause;  but  just  as  Agamemnon  had  his 
sword  ready,  and  had  covered  her  face  that  he  might  not  see  her  pleading 
eyes  as  he  was  slaying  her,  Diana  took  pity,  darted  down  in  a  cloud,  and 
in  the  place  of  the  maiden  a  white  hind  lay  on  the  altar  to  be  offered. 
Iphigenia  was  really  carried  off  to  serve  as  priestess  at  Diana's  temple  at 
Tauris,  but  it  was  long  before  it  was  known  what  had  become  of  her,  and 
Clytemuestra  never  forgave  Agamemnon  for  what  he  had  intended  to  do. 

At  the  isle  of  Tenedos  the  Greeks  had  to  leave  behind  Philoctetes,  the 
friend  of  Hercules,  who  had  his  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows,  because  the  poor 
man  had  a  wound  in  his  heel,  which  was  in  such  a  dreadful  state  that  no 
one  could  bear  to  come  near  him.  One  story  was  that  he  was  bitten  by  a 
water-snake,  another  that  when  he  was  just  setting  off  he  had  been  over- 
persuaded  to  show  where  he  had  buried  the  ashes  of  Hercules.  He  did  not 
say  one  word,  but  stamped  with  his  foot  on  the  place,  and  an  arrow  fell 
out  at  the  moment  and  pierced  his  heel.  At  any  rate,  he  and  the  arrows 
were  left  behind,  while  the  Greeks  reached  the  coast  of  Troy. 

The  augurs  had  declared  that  the  first  man  who  touched  the  shore 
would  be  the  first  to  be  killed.  Achilles  threw  his  shield  before  him,  and 
leaped  out  of  the  ship  upon  that;  but  Protesilaus  leaped  without  so  doing, 
and  was  slain  almost  instantly  by  the  Trojans.  When  his  wife  Laodamia 
heard  of  his  death,  she  grieved  and  pined  so  piteously  that  his  spirit  could 
not  rest,  and  Mercury  gave  him  leave  to  come  back  and  spend  three  hours 
with  her  on  earth.  He  came,  but  when  she  tried  to  embrace  him  she  found 
that  lie  was  only  thin  air,  which  could  not  be  grasped,  and  when  the  time 
was  over  he  vanished  from  her  sight.  Then  Laodamia  made  an  image  of 
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him,  and  treated  it  as  a  god  ;  and  when  her  father  forbade  her  t<>  do  this, 
she  leaped  into  the  lire,  ;uul  thus  perished. 

The  chief  of  tlie  Greeks  were  Agamemnon,  king  of  M\cen:e.  his  In-other 
Menelaus  of  Sparta,  and  Achilles  of  .  Kgina.  u  hose  men  were  railed  M\r- 
inidons,  and  said  to  !>e  descended  from  ants.  His  friend,  to  \\  lioni  he  \\.-i- 
devoted,  was  called  I'atroclus.  He  was  the  n\»>\  perfect  \\arrior  in  tin- 
army,  but  I  Homed  the  .Ktoliaii  came  near  him  in  daring,  and  Ajax  of 
Salamis,  son  of  Telftmon,  was  the  biggest  and  stron^eM  man.  \\\^  brother 
Teucer  used  to  stand  behind  his  shield  and  aim  arrous  at  the  Trojans. 
There  was  another  Ajax,  from  Locria,  called  after  his  father  Oih-us.  The 
oldest  man  in  the  camp  was  Nestor,  king  of  IVlos,  who  had  iieeii  among 
the  Argonauts,  and  had  been  a  friend  of  Hercules,  and  \\as  much  looked 
up  to.  The  wisest  men  were  Ulysses  of  Ithaca,  and  I'alamedes.  \\  ho  i- 
said  to  have  invented  the  game  of  chess  to  amuse  the  \\arrioix  in  the 
camp;  but  Ulysses  never  forgave  Palamedes  for  his  trick  on  the  shore 
at  Ithaca,  and  managed  to  make  him  be  suspected  of  secret  dealings  with 
the  Trojans,  and  put  to  death.  Each  of  these  brought  a  band  of  fighting 
men,  and  they  had  their  ships,  which  were  not  much  more  than  large 
boats,  drawn  up  high  and  dry  on  the  shore  behind  the  camp.  The\ 
fought  with  swords  and  spears,  which  latter  were  thrown  \\ith  the  hand. 
Some  had  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  chiefs  generally  went  to  battle  in  a 
chariot,  an  open  car  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  driven  by  some  trusty  friend, 
wli,)  held  the  horses  while  the  chief  stood  up  and  launched  spear  after  sj>ear 
among  the  enemy.  There  was  no  notion  of  mercy  to  the  fallen  ;  pri-om-rs 
were  seldom  made,  and  if  a  man  was  once  down,  unless  his  friend-  could  save 
him,  he  was  sure  to  be  killed. 

During  the  first  eight  years  of  the  war  \\e  do  not  hear  much  of  the 
Greeks.  They  seem  to  have  been  taking  and  wasting  the  cities  belonging 
to  the  Trojans  all  round  the  country.  The  home  of  Andromache.  Hector's 
good  and  loving  wife,  was  destroyed,  and  her  parents  and  brothers  killed; 
and  Priam's  cousin  ^Eneas  was  also  driven  in  from  Mount  Ida,  with  his  old 
father  Anchises,  and  wife  and  little  son.  In  the  ninth  year  of  the  war  the 
Greeks  drew  up  their  forces  round  the  walls  of  Troy  itself,  their  last  exploit 
having  been  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Chrysje,  where  they  had  gained  a  great 
deal  of  plunder.  All  captives  were  then  made  slaves,  and  in  the  division  of 
the  spoil  a  maiden  named  Briseis  was  given  to  Achilles,  while  Agamemnon 
took  one  called  Chryseis,  the  daughter  of  Chryses,  priest  of  Apollo. 
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CHAPTER    IX, 

THE    SIEGE    OF    TROY. 


THE  SIEGE  OK  TROY. 

have  come  to  the  part  of  this  siege  which  is  told  us  in  the 
Iliad,  the  oldest  poem  we  know,  except  the  Psalms,  and 
one  of  the  very  finest.  It  begins  by  telling  how  Chryses 
prayed  to  Apollo  to  help  him  to  get  back  his  daughter,  and 
Apollo  sent  a  plague  upon  the  Greeks  in  their  camp.  Cal- 
c-lias  told  them  it  was  because  of  Chryseis,  and  they  forced 
Agamemnon  to  give  her  safely  back  to  her  father.  His 
pride,  however,  was  hurt,  and  he  said  he  must  have  Briseis 
in  her  stead,  and  sent  and  took  her  from  Achilles.  In  his  wrath  Achilles 
declared  he  would  not  fight  any  more  for  the  Greeks,  and  his  mother  Thetis 
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begged  Jupiter  to  withdraw  his  aid  from  them  likewise,  that  they  might  feel 
the  difference. 

The  Trojans  went  out  to  attack  them,  and  when  they  were  drawn  up  in 
battle  array,  old  Priam  made  Helen  come  and  sit  by  him  on  the  battlements 
over  the  gateway,  to  tell  him  who  all  the  chiefs  were.  It  was  proposed  that, 
instead  of  causing  the  death  of  numbers  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the. 
quarrel,  Menelaus  and  Paris  should  fight  hand  to  hand  for  Helen;  and  they 
began  ;  but  as  soon  as  Venus  saw  that  her  favorite  Paris  was  in  danger,  -he 
came  in  a  cloud,  snatched  him  away,  and  set  him  down  in  Helen's  chamber, 
where  his  brother  Hector  found  him  reclining  at  his  ease,  on  coming  to 
upbraid  him  for  keeping  out  of  the  battle,  where  so  many  better  men  than 
he  were  « lying  for  his  crime.  Very  different  were  Hector's  ways.  He 
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parted  most  tenderly  with  his  wife  Andromache,  and  his  little  son  A>ty- 
anax,  who  was  so  young  that  he  clung  crying  to  his  nurse,  afraid  of  his 
father's  tall  helmet  and  horse-hair  crest.  Hector  took  the  helmet  off  before 
he  lifted  the  little  one  in  his  arms  and  prayed  to  the  gods  for  him. 

Kach  day  the  Trojans  gained,  though  one  day  Jupiter  forbade  any  of  the 
gods  or  goddesses  to  interfere,  and  on  another  he  let  them  all  go  down  and 
itight  for  their  own  parties.  He  was  himself  impartial:  but  one  day  Juno 
managed  to  borrow  Venus'  girdle,  which  made  her  s<>  charming  that  nothing 
could  resist  her,  and  she  lulled  him  to  sleep.  During  that  time  the  (I reek* 
prevailed  again,  but  this  only  lasted  till  Jupiter  awoke,  and  then  the 
Trojans  gained  great  success.  All  the  Greek  heroes  were  disabled  one  after 
another,  and  Hector  and  his  men  broke  through  the  rampart  they  had  made 
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round  their  camp,  aiul  were  about  to  burn  the  ships,  when  Patroclus,  grieved 
at  finding  all  his  friends  wounded,  came  to  Achilles  with  mi  entreaty  that 
he  illicit  be  allowed  to  send  out  the  Myrmidons,  and  try  to  save  the  ships. 
Achilles  consented,  and  dressed  Patroclus  in  his  own  armor.  Then  all  gave 
way  before  the  fresh  Myrmidons  led  by  Patroclus,  and  the  Trojans  were 
chased  back  to  their  walls;  but  as  Hector  made  a  last  stand  before  the  L'afes, 
Apollo,  who  loved  Troy  because  he  had  built  the  walls,  caused  a  sunbeam  to 
strike  on  Patroclus  and  make  him  faint,  so  that  Hector  easily  struck  him 
down  and  killed  him.  Then  there  was  a  desperate  fight  over  his  body.  The 
Trojans  did  get  the  armor  off  it,  but  the  Greeks  saved  the  corpse,  and  had 
almost  reached  the  rampart,  when  the  Trojans  came  thicker  and  more 
furiously  on  them,  and  were  almost  bursting  in,  when  Achilles,  hearing  the 
noise,  came  out,  and,  standing  on  the  rampart  just  as  he  was,  all  unarmed, 
gave  a  terrible  thundering  shout,  at  which  the  Trojans  were  filled  with 
dismay,  and  fled  back  in  confusion,  while  the  corpse  of  Patroclus  was  borne 
into  the  tent,  where  Achilles  mourned  over  it,  with  many  tears  and  vows  of 
vengeance  against  Hector. 

His  mother  Thetis  came  from  the  sea  and  wept  with  him,  and  thence 
she  went  to  Vulcan,  from  whom  she  obtained  another  beautiful  suit  of 
armor,  with  a  wondrous  shield,  representing  Greek  life  in  every  phase  of 
war  or  peace ;  and  in  this  Achilles  went  forth  again  to  the  battle.  lie 
drove  the  Trojans  before  his  irresistible  might,  came  up  with  Hector,  chased 
him  round  and  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  at  length  came  up  with  him 
and  slew  him.  Then,  when  Patroclus  had  been  laid  on  a  costly  funeral  pile, 
Achilles  dragged  Hector's  body  at  the  back  of  his  chariot  three  times  round 
it.  Further,  in  honor  of  his  friend,  he  had  games  of  racing  in  chariots  and 
on  foot,  wrestling,  boxing,  throwing  heavy  stones,  and  splendidly  rewarded 
those  who  excelled,  with  metal  tripods,  weapons,  and  robes. 

But  when  poor  old  Priam,  grieving  that  his  son's  corpse  should  lie 
unburied,  thus  hindering  his  shade  from  being  at  rest,  came  forth  at  night, 
in  disguise,  to  beg  it  from  Achilles,  the  hero  received  the  old  man  most 
kindly,  wept  at  the  thought  of  his  own  old  father  Peleus,  fed  and  wanned 
him,  and  sent  home  the  body  of  Hector  most  honorably. 

Here  ends  the  Iliad.  It  is  from  other  poems  that  the  rest  of  the  history 
is  taken,  and  we  know  that  Achilles  performed  many  more  great  exploits, 
until  Paris  was  aided  by  Apollo  to  shoot  an  arrow  into  the  heel  which  alone 
could  be  wounded,  and  thus  the  hero  died.  There  was  another  great  fi»-ht 
over  his  body,  but  Ajax  and  Ulysses  rescued  it  at  last ;  Ajax  bore  it  to  the 
ships,  and  Ulysses  kept  back  the  Trojans.  Thetis  and  all  the  Nereids  and 
all  the  Muses  came  to  mourn  over  him ;  and  when  he  was  burnt  in  the 
funeral  pile  she  bore  away  his  spirit  to  the  white  island,  while  the  Greeks 
raised  a  huge  mound  in  his  honor.  She  promised  his  armor  to  the  Greek 
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had  done  most  to  rescue  his  corpse.  Tin-  question  lay  between  Aj.-ix 
and  Ulysses,  and  Trojan  cai>ti\  e<  beinir  appointed  ;ix  judges.  L'a\  «•  -.-i:'- 
in  favor  of  Ulysses.  Aja.x  was  so  grieved  tliat  lie  had  a  fit  of  fren/\, 
fancied  the  rattle  were  the  Greeks  who  -lighted  him,  killed  whole  tWk-  in 
his  rage,  ami,  when  he  saw  what  lie  had  done,  fell  on  his  ou  n  s \\ord  and 
died. 

Having  lost  these  great  champions,  the  Greeks  resolved  to  fetch  Achilles' 
young  son  Pyrrhus  to  the  camp,  and  also  to  get  again   those  arrows  of 
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Hercules  which  Philoctetes  had  with  him.  Ulysses  and  Pyrrhus  were 
accordingly  sent  to  fetch  him  from  his  lonely  island.  They  found  him 
howling  with  pain,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  coming  away  with  them.  So 
Ulysses  stole  his  quiver  while  he  was  asleep,  but  when  he  awoke  and 
missed  it  his  lamentations  so  moved  young  Pyrrhus  that  he  gave  them 
back;  and  this  so  touched  the  heart  of  Philoctetes  that  he  consented  to 
return  to  the  camp.  There  Machaon,  the  physician  of  the  Greeks,  healed 
his  foot,  and  he  soon  after  shot  Paris  with  one  of  the  arrous. 

Instead  of  now  giving  up  Helen,  Deiphobus  and  Helenus,  the  two  next 
brothers,  quarreled  as  to  which  should  marry  her,  and  when  she  was  given 
to  Deiphobus,  Helenus  was  so  angry  that  he  went  out  and  \\andrivd  in 
the  forests  of  Mount  Ida,  where  he  was  made  prisoner  by  Ulysses,  \\ln. 
contrived  to  find  out  from  him  that  Troy  could  never  be  taken  while  it  had 
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the  Palladium  within  it.  Accordingly,  Ulysses  and  Diomed  set  out,  and, 
climbing  over  the  wall  by  night,  stole  the  wondrous  image.  While  the 
Trojans  were  dismayed  at  the  loss,  the  Greeks  seemed  to  have  changed  their 
minds.  They  took  ship  and  went  away,  and  all  the  surviving  Trojans, 
relieved  from  their  siege,  rushed  down  to  the  shore,  where  all  they  found 
was  a  monstrous  wooden  horse.  While  they  were  looking  at  it  in  wonder, 
a  Greek  came  out  of  the  rocks,  and  told  them  that  his  name  was  Sinon,  and 
that  he  had  been  cruelly  left  behind  by  the  Greeks,  who  had  grown  weary 
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of  the  siege  and  gone  home,  but  that  if  the  wonderful  liorse  were  once  taken 
into  Troy  it  would  serve  as  another  Palladium.  The  priest  of  Neptune, 
Laocoon,  did  not  believe  the  story,  and  declared  that  Sinon  was  a  spy;  but 
he  was  cut  short  in  his  remonstrance  by  two  huge  serpents,  which  glided 
out  of  the  sea  and  devoured  him  and  his  two  sons.  Cassandra,  too,  a 
daughter  of  Priam,  who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but  was  fated  never  to  be 
believed,  shrieked  with  despair  when  she  saw  the  Trojans  harnessing  them- 
selves to  the  horse  to  drag  it  into  Troy,  but  nobody  heeded  her.  and  there 
was  a  great  feast  to  dedicate  it  to  Pallas.  Helen  perhaps  guessed  or  knew 
what  it  meant,  for  at  dark  she  walked  round  it,  and  called  the  names  of 
Ulysses,  and  many  other  Greeks,  in  the  voices  of  Penelope  and  the  other 
wives  at  home. 

I'M:-  indeed  the  horse  was  full  of  Greeks;  and  at  dark  Sinon  lighted  a 
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beacon  as  a  signal  to  the  rest,  who  were  only  waiting  behind  the  little  isle 
of  TebedoB.  Then  he  let  the  others  out  of  the  horse,  and  slaughter  ami  fin- 
reigned  throughout  Troy.  Menelaus  slew  Deiphobus  as  he  tried  to  rise  from 
lied,  and  carried  Helen  down  to  his  ship.  Poor  old  Priam  tried  to  put  «\i 
his  armor  and  defend  Hecuba  and  his  daughters,  but  Pyrrhus  killed  him  at 
the  altar  in  his  palace-court  :  and  .Kneas  after  seeing  this  and  that  all  \\a- 
lost,  hurried  hack  to  his  own  house,  took  his  father  Anchises  on  his  back, 
and  his  little  son  lulus  in  one  hand,  his  household  gods  in  the  other,  and, 
with  his  wife  Creusa  following,  tried  to  escape  from  the  burning  city  with 
his  own  troop  of  warriors.  All  succeeded  except  poor  Creusa,  who  was  lost 
in  the  throng  of  terrified  fugitives,  and  was  never  found  again;  but  ^Eneas 
found  ships  on  the  coast,  and  sailed  safely  away  to  Italy. 

All  the  rest  of  the  Trojans  were  killed  or  made  slaves.  Ulysses  killed 
Hector's  poor  little  son,  and  Andromache  became  slave  to  young  Pyrrhus. 
Cassandra  clung  to  Pallas'  statue,  and  Ajax  Oileus,  trying  to  drag  her  away. 
moved  the  statue  itself — such  an  act  of  sacrilege  that  the  Greeks  had  nearly 
stoned  him  on  the  spot — and  Cassandra  was  given  to  Agamemnon.  Polyx- 
ena,  the  youngest  sister,  was  sacrificed  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  poor 
old  Hecuba  went  mad  with  grief. 


CHAPTER    X  . 


THE     W  A  X  D  E  R  I  X  U  S    OF 


Y  8  8  E  8  . 


>HE  overthrow  of  the  temples  at  Troy  was  heavily  visited  mi  the 
Greeks  by  the  gods,  and  the  disasters  that  befel  Vlys^es  are 
the  subject  of  another  grand  Greek  poem  called  the  <  ></,/«.•<.  >/. 
from  his  right  Greek  name  Odysseus.  He  was  the  sjM-ci.il 
favorite  of  Pallas  Athene,  but  she  could  not  save  him  from 
many  dangers.  He  had  twelve  ships,  with  which  lie  set  out  to 
return  to  Ithaca;  but  as  he  was  doubling  Cape  Malea,  one  of 
the  rugged  points  of  the  Peloponnesus,  a  great  storm  caught 
him,  and  drove  him  nine  days  westward,  till  he  came  to  an 
island,  where  he  sent  three  men  to  explore,  l>ut  they  did  not  return,  and  he 
found  that  this  was  the  land  of  the  lotus-eaters,  a  people  who  always  lie 
about  in  a  dreamy  state  of  repoM-.  and  that  to  taste  the  food  drives  av.ay  all 
remembrance  of  home  and  friends.  He  was  obliged  to  drag  his  men  away 
b\  fnr.-e,  and  Kind  them  to  the  lien.  lies.  The  lotus  bean,  or  jujube,  is  really 
eaten  in  Africa,  but  not  with  these  effect-. 

Next  they  came  to  another  island,  where  there  was  a  bay  with  rocks 
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around,  with  goats  leaping  on  them.  Here  Ulysses  left  eleven  ships,  and 
sailed  with  one  to  explore  the  little  islet  opposite.  Landing  with  his  men, 
he  entered  an  enormous  cavern,  well  stored  with  bowls  of  milk  and  cream, 
and  with  rows  of  cheeses  standing  on  the  ledges  of  rock.  While  the  Greeks 
were  regaling  themselves,  a  noise  was  heard,  and  great  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  came  bleating  in.  Behind  them  came  a  giant,  with  a  fir  tree  for  a 
stall',  and  only  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead.  He  was  Polyphemus, 
one  of  the  Cyclops,  sons  of  Neptune,  and  workmen  of  Vulcan.  He  asked 
fiercely  who  the  strangers  were,  and  Ulysses  told  him  that  they  were  ship- 
\\  recked  sailors,  imploring  him  for  hospitality  in  the  name  of  the  gods. 
Polyphemus  laughed  at  this,  saying  he  was  stronger  than  the  gods,  and  did 
not  care  for  them ;  and,  dashing  two  unhappy  Greeks  on  the  floor,  he  ate 
them  up  at  once;  after  which  he  closed  up  the  front  of  the  cave  with  a 
monstrous  rock,  penned  up  the  kids  and  lambs,  and  began  to  milk  his  goats, 
drank  up  a  great  quantity  of  milk,  and  fell  asleep  on  the  ground.  Ulysses 
thought  of  killing  him  at  once,  but  recollected  that  the  stone  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  would  keep  him  captive  if  the  giant's  strength  did  not  move  it, 
and  abstained.  In  the  morning  the  Cyclops  let  out  his  flocks,  and  then  shut 
the  Greeks  in  with  the  stone ;  but  he  left  his  staff  behind,  and  Ulysses 
hardened  the  top  of  this  in  the  fire.  A  skin  of  wine  had  been  brought 
from  the  ships,  and  when  Polyphemus  came  home  in  the  evening,  and  had 
devoured  two  more  Greeks,  Ulysses  offered  it  to  him.  It  was  the  first  wine 
he  had  tasted,  and  he  was  in  raptures  with  it,  asking  his  guest's  name  as  he 
pledged  him.  "No-man,"  replied  Ulysses,  begging  again  for  mercy.  "This 
will  I  grant,"  said  the  Cyclops,  "in  return  for  thy  gift.  No-man  shall  be 
the  last  whom  I  devour."  He  drank  Up  the  whole  skin  of  wine,  and  went 
to  sleep.  Then  Ulysses  and  four  of  his  companions  seized  the  staff,  and 
forced  its  sharpened  top  into  the  Cyclops'  single  eye,  so  that  he  awoke  blind, 
and  roaring  with  pain  so  loud  that  all  the  other  Cyclops  awoke,  and  came 
calling  to  know  who  had  hurt  him.  "  No-man,"  shouted  back  Polyphemus  ; 
and  they,  thinking  it  was  only  some  sudden  illness,  went  back  to  their  caves. 
Meanwhile,  Ulysses  was  fastening  the  remaining  Greeks  under  the  bellies  of 
the  sheep  and  goats,  the  wool  and  hair  hanging  over  them.  He  himself 
dung  on  under  the  largest  goat,  the  master  of  the  herd.  When  morning 
came,  the  bleatings  of  the  herds  caused  the  blind  giant  to  rouse  himself  to 
roll  back  the  stone  from  the  entrance.  He  laid  his  hand  on  each  beast's 
back,  that  his  guests  might  not  ride  out  on  them,  but  he  did  not  feel 
beneath,  though  he  kept  back  Ulysses'  goat  for  a  moment  caressing  it,  and 
saying,  "My  pretty  goat,  thou  seest  me,  but  I  cannot  see  thee." 

As  soon  as  Ulysses  was  safe  on  board  ship,  and  had  thrust  out  from 
land,  he  called  back  his  real  name  to  the  giant,  whom  he  saw  sitting  on  the 
stone  outside  his  cave.  Polyphemus  and  the  other  Cyclops  returned  by 
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liiirlin.tr  n>ck>  .-it  the  ship,  but  none  touched  it,  and  Ulysses  reached  his  fleet 
safely.  This  adventure,  however,  had  made  Neptune  his  bitter  f..e.  an. I 
how  could  he  sail  on  Ne|>tune's  realm. 

Ho\ve\.-r,  he  next  came  t..  the  Isle  of  the  Wind-,  \\hi.-h  floated  about  in 
the  ocean,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  braxen  wall.  Here  dwelt  .K..lus  \\ith 
his  wife  and  aoqa  and  daughters,  and  I'lysses  stayed  \\itli  him  a  -A  hole 
month.  At  the  end  of  it,  yEolus  gave  Ulysses  enough  of  each  wind,  tied  up 
in  separate  bags,  to  take  him  safely  home;  but  his  crew  fancied  there  uas 
treasure  in  them,  and  while  he  was  asleep  opened  all  the  bags  at  once,  and 
the  Winds  bursting  OQt  tomed  all  the  ships,  and  then  carried  them  back  to 
the  island,  where  vEolus  declared  that  Ulysses  must  be  a  wretch  forsaken  of 
the  nods,  and  would  give  him  no  more. 

Six  days  later  the  fleet  came  to  another  cannibal  island,  that  of  the 
Lsestrygonians,  where  the   crews  of  all  the  ships,  except  that  of  the  kiii'_' 
himself,  were  caught  and  eaten  up,  and  he  alone  escaped,  and.  still   proceed- 
ing west \\ai-d.  came  to  another  isle,  belonging  to  Circe,  the  witch  goddc^, 
daughter  to  Helios.   The  comrades  of  Ulysses,  whom  he  had  sent  to  explore, 
did  not  return,  and  he  was  himself  landing  in  search  of  them,  when  Meivnrv 
appeared    to   him,  and  warned   him   that,  if  he  tasted  of  the  bowl  she  would 
offer  him,  he  would,  like  his  friends,  be  changed  by  her  into  a  hog,  unless 
lie  fortified  himself  with  the  plant  named  moly — a  white-flowered,  starrv 
sort  of   garlic,    which   Mercury  gave   him.      Ulysses   then    made    his   \\a\ 
through   a  wood  to  the  hall  where  Circe  sat,  waited  on  by  four  nymphs. 
She  received  him  courteously,  offered  him  her  cup,  and  so  soon  as  he  had 
drunk  of  it  she  struck  him  with  her  wand,  and   bade  him  go  grunt  with  his 
fellows;  but  as,  thanks  to  the  moly,  he  stood  unchanged  before  her,  he  drew 
his  sword   and  made  her  swear  to  do  him  no  hurt,  and    to   restore   his  com- 
panions to  their  proper  form.     They  then  made  friends,  and  he  sta\ed  with 
her  a  whole  year.     She  told  him  that  he  was  fated  not  to  return  home  till 
he  had  first  visited  the  borders  of  the  world  of  Pluto,  and  consulted  Tin-Ma-. 
the  blind  prophet.     She  told  him  what  to  do,  and   he  went  on   beyond   tin- 
Mediterranean  into  the  outer  ocean,  to  the  land  of  gloom,  \\here  Helios,  the 
sun,  does,  not  shine.     Here  Ulysses  dug  a  pit,  into  which  he  poured  water, 
wine,  and  the  blood  of  a  great  black  ram,  and  there  flocked  up  to  him 
crowds  of  shades,  eager  to  drink  of  it,  and  to  converse  with  him.     All  his 
own  friends  were  there — Achilles,  Ajax,  and,  to  his  snrpri-.-.  Agamemnon- 
all  verv  melancholy,  and  mourning  for  the  realms  of  day.     His  mother,  who 
had    died    of   grief  for  his  absence,  came  and   blessed    him:  and   Tin-Mas 
warned  him  of  Neptune's  anger,  and  of  his  other  «!an-.-r>.  ere  he  should 
return  to  Ithaca.     Terror  at  the  ghastly  troop  oxen-ame  him  at   la-t.  and   he 
fled  and  embarked  again,  saw  Circe  once  more,  and  found  himself  in  the  sea 
by  which  the  Argo  had  returned.     The  Sirens'  Isle  was  near,  and,  to  pn-v.-nt 
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the  perils  of  their  song,  Ulysses  stopped  the  ears  of  all  his  crew  with  wax, 
an<l  though  he  left  his  own  open,  bade  them  lash  him  to  the  mast,  and  not 
heed  all  his  cries  and  struggles  to  be  loosed.  Thus  he  was  the  only  person 
who  ever  heard  the  Sirens'  song  and  lived.  Scylla  and  Charybdis  came 
next,  and,  being  warned  by  Pallas,  he  thought  it  better  to  lose  six  than  all, 
and  so  went  nearest  to  the  monster,  whose  six  mouths  at  once  fell  on  six  of 
the  crew,  and  tore  them  away. 

The  island  of  Trinacria  was  pasture  for  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 
cattle  of  Helios,  and  both  Tiresias  and  Circe  had  warned  Ulysses  that  they 
must  not  be  touched.  He  would  fain  have  passed  it  by,  but  his  crew 
insisted  on  landing  for  the  night,  making  oath  not  to  touch  the  herds.  At 
dawn  such  a  wind  arose  that  they  could  not  put  to  sea  for  a  month,  and 
after  eating  up  the  stores,  and  living  on  birds  and  fish,  they  took  some  of 
the  oxen  when  Ulysses  was  asleep,  vowing  to  build  a  temple  to  Helios  in 
recompense.  They  were  dismayed  at  seeing  the  hides  of  the  slain  beasts 
creep  on  the  ground,  and  at  hearing  their  flesh-low  as  it  boiled  in  the  caul- 
dron. Indeed,  Helios  had  gone  to  Jupiter,  and  threatened  to  stop  his 
chariot  unless  he  had  his  revenge;  so  as  soon  as  the  wretched  crew  embarked 
again  a  storm  arose,  the  ship  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  Ulysses  alone  was 
saved  from  the  wreck,  floating  on  the  mast.  He  came  back  past  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  and,  clinging  to  the  fig-tree  which  hung  over  the  latter,  avoids  I 
being  sucked  into  the  whirlpool,  and  by  and  by  came  to  land  in  the  island 
of  the  nymph  Calypso,  who  kept  him  eight  years,  but  he  pined  for  home  all 
the  time,  and  at  last  built  a  raft  on  which  to  return.  Neptune  was  not 
weary  of  persecuting  him,  and  raised  another  storm,  which  shattered  the  raft, 
and  threw  Ulysses  on  the  island  of  Scheria.  Here  the  king's  fair  daughter 
Naoacaa,  going  down  to  the  stream  with  her  maidens  to  wash  their  robes, 
met  the  shipwrecked  stranger,  and  took  him  home.  Her  father  feasted  him 
hospitably,  and  sent  him  home  in  a  ship,  which  landed  him  on  the  coast  of 
Ithaca  fast  asleep,  and  left  him  there.  He  had  been  absent  twenty  years; 
and  Pallas  further  disguised  his  aspect,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  beggar, 
when,  in  order  to  see  how  matters  stood,  he  made  his  way  first  to  the  hut  of 
his  trusty  old  swineherd  Eumaeus. 

Nothing  could  be  worse  than  things  were.  More  than  a  hundred  power- 
ful young  chiefs  of  the  Ionian  isles  had  taken  possession  of  his  palace,  and 
were  daily  reveling  there,  thrusting  his  son  Telemachus  aside,  and  insisting 
that  Penelope  should  choose  one  of  them  as  her  husband.  She  could  only 
put  them  off  by  declaring  she  could  wed  no  one  till  she  had  finished  the 
winding-sheet  she  was  making  for  old  Laertes,  her  father-in-law;  while  to 
prevent  its  coming  to  an  end  she  undid  by  night  whatever  she  wove  by  day. 
Telemachus  had  gone  to  seek  his  father,  but  came  home  baffled  to  Eumwus' 
hut,  and  there  was  allowed  to  recognize  Ulysses.  But  it  was  as  a  beggar, 
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broken-down  and  foot-sore,  that  Ulysses  sought  his  palace,  and  none  knew 
him  there  but  his  poor  old  dog  Argus,  who  licked  liis  feet,  and  died  for  joy. 
The  suitors,  in  their  pride,  made  game  of  the  poor  strain.'*'!1,  but  Peneh>|x> 
sent  for  him,  in  case  he  brought  news  of  her  husband.  Kven  to  her  lie  told 
a  feigned  story,  but  she  bade  the  old  nurse  Euryclea  take  care  of  him.  and 
wash  his  feet.  While  doing  so,  the  old  woman  knew  him  by  a  scar  left  by 
the  tusk  of  a  wild  boar  long  ago,  and  171  \  --<•-  --ould  hardly  stifle  her  cry  of 
joy;  but  she  told  him  all.  and  who  could  be  trusted  among  the  slaves.  The 
plain  were  fixed.  Telemachus,  with  much  difficulty,  per-u.-.ded  hi-  mother 
to  try  to  get  rid  of  the  suitors  by  promising  to  wed  him  only  who  could 
l>ei id  Ulysses'  bow.  One  after  another  tried  in  vain,  and  then,  amid  their 
sneers,  the  beggar  took  it  up,  and  bent  it  easily,  hit  the  mark,  and  then 
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it  against 


them!  They  were  all  at  the  banquet-table  in  the  hall. 
Eumseus  and  the  other  faithful  servants  had  closed  all  the  doors,  and  there 
\vas  a  tcrriMf  slaughter  both  of  these  oppressors  and  the  servants  who  had 
joined  with  them  against  their  queen  and  her  son. 


ULYSSES  MAKES  HIMSELF  KNOWN  TO  PENELOPE. 

After  this,  Ulysses  made  himself  known  to  his  wife,  and  visited  his 
father,  who  had  long  retired  to  his  beautiful  garden.  The  kindred  of  the 
suitors  would  have  made  war  on  him,  but  Pallas  pacified  them,  and  the 
Odyssey  leaves  him  to  spend  his  old  age  in  Ithaca,  and  die  a  peaceful  death. 
He  was  just  what  the  Greeks  thought  a  thoroughly  brave  and  wise  man ; 
for  they  had  no  notion  that  there  was  any  sin  in  falsehood  and  double- 
dealing. 


STORIES    OF    (ilJKKK 


CHAPTER    XI. 

THE     1>OOM     OF     TIIK      ATKIIH.S. 

U  remember  that   l:l\s>e*  met    Agamemnon  amon..:  the  other 
ghosts.     The  King  of  Men,  as  the  Iliml  rails  him,  had  vast 
beacons  lighted  from   isle  to  isle,  and   from    cape    t<>  cape. 
to  announce  that  Troy  was  won,  and  that  he  was  on  liis  \\a\ 
home,  little  knowing  what  a  welcome  \\as  in  store  for  him. 

His  wife  Clytemnestra  had  never  forgiven  him  for  the  loss 
of  Iphigenia,  and  had  listened  to  his  cousin  .Kgisthns,  \\h.» 
wanted  to  marry  her.  She  came  forth  and  received  Airamem- 
11011  with  apparent  joy,  but  his  poor  captive  Cassandra  wailed 
aloud,  and  would  not  cross  the  threshold,  saying  it  streamed  with  blood,  and 
that  this  was  a  house  of  slaughter.  No  one  listened  to  her.  and  Agamem- 
non was  led  to  the  bath  to  refresh  himself  after  his  journey.  A  new 
embroidered  robe  lay  ready  for  him,  but  the  sleeves  were  sewn  up  at  the 
wrists,  and  while  he  could  not  get  his  hands  free,  ^Egisthus  fell  on  him  and 
slew  him,  and  poor  Cassandra  likeuise. 

His  daughter  Electra,  fearing  that  her  young  brother  ()n--tc>  \\ould  not 
be  safe  since  he  was  the  right  heir  of  the  kingdom,  sent  him  secretly  away 
to  Phocis,  where  the  king  bred  him  up  with  his  own  son  Py lades,  and  the 
two  youths  loved  each  other  as  much  as  Achilles  and  Pat  rod  us  had  done. 
It  was  the  bounden  duty  of  a  son  to  be  the  avenger  of  his  father's  blood, 
and  after  eight  years,  as  soon  as  Orestes  \va«t  a  grown  warrior,  he  went  with 
his  friend  in  secret  to  Mycenae,  and  offered  a  lock  of  his  hair  on  his  father'- 
tomb.  Electra,  coming  out  with  her  offerings,  found  these  tokens,  ami 
knew  that  he  was  near.  He  made  himself  known,  and  she  admitted  him 
into  the  house,  where  he  fulfilled  his  stern  charge,  and  killed  both  Clytem- 
nestra  and  ^Egisthus,  then  celebrated  their  funeral  rites  with  all  due 
solemnity. 

This  was  on  the  very  day  that  Menelaus  and  Helen  returned  home. 
They  had  been  shipwrecked  first  in  Kgypt.  where  they  >pent  eight  years, 
and  then  were  held  by  contrary  winds  on  a  little  isle  on  the  coast  of  Kgypt. 
where  they  would  have  been  starved  if  Menelaus  had  not  managed  t" 
capture  the  old  sea-»-od  Proteus,  when  he  came  up  to  pasture  his  tlock  of 
seals  on  the  beach,  and,  holding  him  tight,  while  lie  changed  into  «-\  ery  kind 
of  queer  shape,  forced  him  at  last  to  speak.  By  IVoteii-'  ad\  i<-e.  Menelau- 
returned  to  KuTpt.  and  made  the  sacrifice?,  to  the  god*  he  had  forgot t.-ii 
4' 
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before,  after  which  he  safely  reached  Sparta,  on  the  day  of  Clytemnestra's 
obsequies.  Just  as  they  were  ended,  the  Furies,  the  avengers  of  crime,  fell 
upon  <  hvstes  for  having  slain  his  mother.  He  fled  in  misery  from  Mycenae, 
which  Menelaus  took  into  his  own  hands,  while  the  wretched  Orestes  went 
from  place  to  place,  still  attended  and  comforted  by  faithful  Pylades,  but  he 
never  tried  to  rest  without  being  again  beset  by  the  Furies.  At  last  Apollo, 
at  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  sent  him  to  take  his  -trial  at  the  court  of  justice 
at  Athens,  called  Areopagus,  Ares'  (or  Mars')  Hill,  after  which  the  oracle 
bade  him  fetch  the  image  of  Diana  from  Tauris,  marry  his  cousin  Hermione, 
the  daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  and  recover  his  father's  kingdom. 

Pallas  Athene  came  down  to  preside  at  Areopagus,  and  directed  the 
judges  to  pronounce  that,  though  the  slaying  of  a  mother  was  a  fearful 
crime,  yet  it  was  Orestes'  duty  to  avenge  his  father's  death.  He  was  there- 
fore acquitted,  and  purified  by  sacrifice,  and  was  no  more  haunted  by  the 
Furies,  while  with  Py lades  he  sailed  for  Tauris.  In  that  inhospitable  place 
it  was  the  custom  to  sacrifice  all  strangers  to  Diana,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had 
landed,  Orestes  and  Pylades  were  seized,  and  taken  to  the  priestess  at  the 
temple,  that  their  hair  might  be  cut  and  their  brows  wreathed  for  the 
sacrifice.  The  priestess  was  no  other  than  Iphigenia,  who  had  been  snatched 
auay  from  Aulis,  and,  when  she  and  the  brother,  whom  she  had  left  an 
infant,  found  each  other  out,  she  contrived  to  leave  the  temple  by  night, 
carrying  the  image  of  Diana  with  her.  They  went  to  Delphi  together,  and 
there  Iphigenia  met  Electra,  who  had  heard  a  false  report  that  her  beloved 
Orestes  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  priestess  of  Tauris,  and  was  just  going  to 
tear  out  her  eyes,  when  Orestes  appeared,  and  the  sisters  were  made  known 
to  each  other.  A  temple  was  built  for  the  image  near  Marathon,  in  Attica, 
and  Iphigenia  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  as  priestess  there.  Orestes,  in  the 
meantime,  married  Hermione — after,  as  some  say,  killing  Pyrrlms,  the  son  of 
Achilles,  to  whom  she  was  either  promised  or  married — and  reigned  over 
both  Mycenae  and  Sparta  until  the  hundred  years'  truce  with  the  Heracleids, 
or  grandsons  of  Hercules,  had  come  to  an  end,  and  they  returned  with  a 
party  of  Dorians  and  conquered  Sparta,  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  events  of  the  age  of  heroes,  when  so  much  must 
be  fable,  though  there  may  be  a  germ  of  historical  truth  which  no  one  can 
make  out  among  the  old  tales  that  had  come  from  the  East,  and  the  like 
of  which  may  be  found  among  the  folk-lore  of  all  nations.  These  are  the 
most  famous  of  the  stories,  because  they  joined  all  Greeks  together,  and  were 
believed  in  by  all  Greeks  alike  in  their  main  circumstances;  but  every  state 
had  its  own  story,  and  one  or  two  may  be  told  before  we  end  this  chapter  of 
myths,  because  they  are  often  heard  of,  and  poetry  has  been  written  about 
>ome  of  them. 

At  Thebes,   in  Boeotia,  the  king,  Laius,  was  told  that  his  first   child 
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would  he  his  death.  So  ;i-  x.f.n  as  it  \\;is  lioni  lie  hitii  its  ankles  pierced, 
and  put  it  out  in  a  wood  to  die;  hut  it  u a-  found  l»\  a  shepherd,  and 
brought  to  Corinth,  where  the  <|tieen  named  it  (Kdipns,  or  Swollen  Fret, 
and  hivd  it  up  as  her  own  child.  Many  years  later  (Kdipus  set  out  for 
the  Delphic  oracle,  to  ask  who  he  was;  but  all  the  answer  In-  received 
was  thut  he  must  shun  his  native  land,  for  he  would  .he  the  slaver  of  his 
own  father.  lie  therefore  resolved  not  to  return  to  Corinth,  hut  on  hi> 
journey  he  met  in  a  narrow  pass  with  a  chariot  going  to  Delphi.  A  quarrel 
arose,  and  in  the  tight  that  followed  he  slew  the  man  to  whom  the  chariot 
belonged,  little  knowing  that  it  was  Laius  his  own  father. 

He  then  went  on  through  Bo-otia.  On  the  top  of  a  hill  near  Thebes  sat  a 
monster  called  the  Sphinx,  with  a  woman's  head,  a  lion's  hodv.  and  an  eagle's 
wings.  She  had  heen  taught  riddles  by  the  Muses,  and  whoever  failed  to 
answer  them  .she  devoured  upon  the  spot.  Whoever  could  answer  her  was 
to  many  the  king's  sister,  and  share  the  kingdom.  CEdipus  went  bravelv  up 
to  her,  and  heard  her  question,  "What  is  the  animal  that  is  at  first  foiir- 
legged,  then  two-legged,  then  three-legged?"  -Man,"  cried  (Ed  i  pus.  He 
creeps  as  a  babe  on  all-fours,  walks  upright  in  his  prime,  and  uses  a  staff  in 
his  old  age."  Thereupon  the  Sphinx  turned  to  stone,  and  CEdipus  married 
the  princess,  and  reigned  many  years,  till  there  was  a  famine  and  pestilence, 
and  the  oracle  was  asked  the  cause.  It  answered  that  the  land  must  be 
purified  from  the  blood  of  Laius.  Only  then  did  (Edipus  find  out  that  it 
was  Laius  whom  he  had  slain;  and  then,  by  the  marks  on  his  ankles,  it  was 
proved  that  he  was  the  babe  who  had  been  exposed,  so  that  he  had  ful- 
filled his  fate,  and  killed  his  own  father.  To  save  Thebes,  he  left  tin- 
country,  with  his  eyes  put  out  by  way  of  expiation,  and  wandered  about, 
only  attended  by  his  faithful  daughter  Antigone,  till  he  came  to  Athen>. 
where,  like  Orestes,  he  was  sheltered,  and  allowed  to  expiate  his  crime. 
All  CM-  his  death,  Antigone  came  back  to  Thebes,  where  her  two  brother- 
Eteocles  and  Polynices  had  agreed  to  reign  each  a  year  by  turns;  but 
when  Kteocles'  year  was  over  he  would  not  give  up  to  his  In-other,  and 
Polynices,  in  a  rage,  collected  friends,  among  whom  were  six  great  chief-. 
and  attacked  Thebes.  In  the  battle  called  "the  Seven  Chiefs  a-ain-t 
Thebes,"  all  were  slain,  and  Eteocles  and  Polynices  fell  by  each  other's 
hands.  Their  uncle  Creon  fort-bade  that  the  bodies  of  men  who  had  so 
ruined  their  country  should  receive  funeral  honors  from  any  one  on  pain 
of  death,  thus  condemning  their  shades  to  the  dreary  flitting  about  on 
the  bunks  of  the  Styx,  so  much  dreaded.  But  their  -ister  Antigone,  the 
noblest  woman  of  (Jreek  imagination,  dared  the  peril,  stole  forth  at  night, 
and  gave  burial  alone  to  her  two  brother-.  She  was  found  out.  and  put 
to  death  for  her  sisterlv  devotion,  though  Creotfs  own  «>n  killed  him- 
self for  grief  and  love  of  her.  This  happened  in  the  generation  before 
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the  Trojan   war,  for  Tydeus,  the  father  of  Diomed,  was  one  of  the  seven 
chiefs. 

Macedon,  the  country  northward  of  Greece,  had  one  very  droll  legend. 
Midas,  king  of  the  Bryges,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bermion,  had  a  most  beau- 
tiful garden,  full  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  This  was  often  stolen,  until  he 
watched,  and  found  the  thief  was  old  Silenus,  the  tutor  of  Bacchus.  There- 
upon he  filled  with  wine  the  fount  where  Silenus  was  used  to  drink  after 
his  feast,  and  thus,  instead  of  going  away,  the  old  god  fell  asleep,  and  Midas 
caught  him,  and  made  him  answer  all  his  questions.  One  was,  "  AVliat  is 
best  for  man  ?"  and  the  answer  was  very  sad,  "  What  is  best  for  man  is  never 
to  have  been  born.  The  second  best  is  to  die  as  soon  as  may  be."  At  last 
Silenus  was  released,  on  condition  that  he  would  grant  <  one  wish,  and  this 
was  that  all  that  Midas  touched  should  turn  to  gold ;  and  so  it  did, 
clothes,  food,  and  everything  the  king  took  hold  of  became  solid  gold,  so  that 
he  found  himself  starving,  and  entreated  that  the  gift  might  be  taken  a\\a\ . 
So  he  was  told  to  bathe  in  the  river  Pactolus,  in  Lydia,  and  the  sands 
became  full  of  gold  dust ;  but  in  remembrance  of  his  folly,  his  ears  grew 
long  like  those  of  a  donkey.  He  hid  them  by  wearing  a  tall  Phrygian  cap, 
and  no  one  knew  of  them  but  his  barber,  who  was  told  he  should  be  put  to 
death  if  ever  he  mentioned  these  ears.  The  barber  was  so  haunted  by  the 
secret,  that  at  last  he  could  not  help  relieving  himself,  by  going  to  a  clump 
of  reeds  and  whispering  into  them,  "King  Midas  has  the  ears  of  an  ass;" 
and  whenever  the  winds  rustled  in  the  reeds,  those  who  went  by  might 
always  hear  them  in  turn  whisper  to  one  another,  "  King  Midas  has  the  ears 
of  an  ass."  Some  accounts  say  that  it  was  for  saying  that  Pan  was  a  better 
musician  than  Apollo  that  Midas  had  his  ass's  ears,  and  that  it  was  Lydia 
of  which  he  was  king;  and  this  seems  most  likely,  for  almost  as  many 
Greeks  lived  in  the  borders  of  Asia  Minor  as  lived  in  Greece  itself,  and 
there  were  many  stories  of  the  hills,  cities,  and  rivers  there,  but  I  have  only 
told  you  what  is  most  needful  to  be  known — not,  of  course,  to  be  believed, 
but  to  be  known. 
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LL  these  heroes  of  whom  we  have  been  telliii-_'  lived,  if  they 
lived  at  all,  about  the  time  of  the  Judges  of  Israel  Troy  is 
thought  to  have  been  taken  ar  the  tiim-  that  Saul  was  reign- 
ing in  Israel,  and  there  iw  no  doubt  that  tin-re  once  was 
a  city  between  Mount  Ida  ami  the  /Kirean  Sea,  for  quan- 
tities of  remains  have  been  dug  "I1-  ••<"(1  among  them  many 
mde  earthenware  images  of  an  o\\  1,  the  emblem  of  P.-illa- 
Athene,  likeness  |>erha].s  of  the  Palladium.  Hardly  any- 
thing is  told  either  false  or  true  of  (Jn-eee  for  three  hundred 
years  after  this  time,  and  \vhen  something  more  like  historx  begins  \\e  find 
that  all  Greece,  small  as  it  is,  was  divided  into  very  small  states,  each  of 
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which  had  a  chief  city  and  a  government  of  its  own,  and  was  generally  shut 
in  from  its  neighbors  by  mountains  or  by  sea.  There  were  the  three  tribes, 
Ionian,  Dorian,  and  JEolian,  dwelling  in  these  little  states,  and,  though  they 
often  quarrelled  among  themselves,  all  thinking  themselves  one  nation, 
i.>-ftlici-  \\ith  their  kindred  in  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean,  on  the  coasts  of 
Asia,  and  also  in  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  which,  was  sometimes  called 
Greater  Greece. 

Some  time  between  the  heroic  age  and  the  historical  time,  there  had 
been  a  great  number  of  songs  and  verses  composed  telling  of  the  gods  and 
heroes.  Singers  and  poets  used  to  be  entertained  by  the  kings,  and  some- 
times to  wander  from  one  place  to  another, 
welcomed  by  all,  as  they  chanted  to  the 
harp  or  the  lyre  the  story  of  the  great 
forefathers  of  their  hosts,  especially  when 
they  had  all  joined  together,  as  in  the 
hunt  of  the  great  boar  of  Calydon,  in  the 
voyage  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  greatest  of 
all  these  singers  was  the  blind  poet 
Homer,  whose  songs  of  the  wrath  of 
Achilles  and  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses 
were  loved  and  learned  by  every  one. 
Seven  different  cities  claimed  to  be  his 
birth-place,  but  no  one  knows  more  about 
him  than  that  he  was  blind— not  even 
exact  I  v  \\  hen  he  lived- — but  his  poems  did 
much  to  make  the  Greeks  hold  together. 

And  so  did  their  religion.  Everybody 
sent  to  ask  questions  of  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  there  really  were 
answers  to  them,  though  no  one  can  tell 
by  what  power.  And  at  certain  times 
there  were  great  festivals  at  certain  shrines. 
One  was  at  Olympia,  in  Elis,  where  there 
was  a  great  festival  every  five  years.  It 
\\as  said  that  Hercules,  when  a  little  boy,  had  here  won  a  foot-race  with  his 
brothers,  and  when  the  Heracleids  returned  to  Sparta  they  founded  a  feast, 
with  games  for  all  the  Greeks  to  contend  in.  There  were  chariot  races, 
horse  races,  foot  races,  boxinir  and  wrestling  matches,  throwing  weights, 
playing  with  quoits,  singing  and  reciting  of  poems.  The  winner  was 
rewarded  with  a  wreath  of  bay,  of  pine,  of  parsley,  or  the  like,  and  he  wore 
such  an  one  as  his  badge  of  honor  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Nothing  was 
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thought  more  of  than  being  first  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  the  (iivck-  e\en 
came  to  make  them  I  heir  measure  of  time,  saying  that  any  event  happened 
in  such  and  such  a  year  of  such  an  Olympiad.  The  first  Olympiad  they 
counted  from  \\as  the  year  77<;  n.. .,  that  k  lief  ore  the  coming  of  our  Messed 
Lord.  There  were  other  games  every  three  years,  which  Theseus  was  said 
to  have  instituted,  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  called  the  I-tlmieaii  (lames, 
and  others  in  two  different  places,  and  no  honor  was  more  highly  esteemed 
than  success  in  these. 

There  were  also  councils  held  of  persons  chosen  from  each  tribe,  culled 
Amphictyons,  for  arranging  their  affairs,  both  religious  and  uorldly,  and 
one  great  Amphictyonic  council,  which  met  near  Delphi,  to  discuss  the  Affairs 
of  all  Greece.  In  truth,  all  the  great  nations  who  long  ago  parted  in  Asia 
have  had  somewhat  the  same  arrangement.  A  family  gre\\  Hrst  into  a  clan, 
then  into  a  tribe,  then  into  a  nation,  and  the  nation  that  settled  in  one 
country  formed  fresh  famiK  divisions  of  clans,  trilies.  and  families.  At  first 
the  father  of  a  family  would  take  counsel  with  the  sons,  the  head  of  a  clan 
with  the  fathers  of  families,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  with  the  heads  of  clans,  and 
as  these  heads  of  clans  grew  into  little  kings,  the  ablest  of  them  would  lead 
the  nation  in  time  of  war,  as  Agamemnon  did  the  chiefs  against  Troy. 
However,  the  Greeks  seem  for  the  most  part,  between  the  heroic  and  his- 
torical ages,  to  have  dropped  the  king  or  chief  of  each  state,  and  only  to  have 
managed  them  by  various  councils  of  the  chief  heads  of  families,  who  were 
called  aristoi,  the  best,  while  those  who  were  not  usually  called  into  council, 
though  they  too  were  free,  and  could  choose  their  governors,  and  vote  in 
great  matters,  were  termed  ilrmox,  the  people.  This  is  \\liy  we  hear  of  aris- 
tocracy and  democracy.  Under  these  freemen  were  the  people  of  the 
country  they  had  conquered,  or  any  slaves  they  had  bought  or  taken 
captive,  or  strangers  who  had  come  to  live  in  the  place,  and  these  had  no 
rights  at  all. 

Greek  cities  were  generally  beautiful  places,  in  valleys  between  the  hills 
and  the  sea.  They  were  sure  to  have  several  temples  to  the  gods  of  the 
place.  These  were  colonnades  of  stone-pillars,  upon  steps,  open  all  round, 
but  with  a  small  dark  cell  in  the  middle,  which  was  the  shrine  of  the  god, 
whose  statue,  and  carvings  of  whose  adventures,  adorned  the  outside. 
There  was  an  altar  in  the  open  air  for  sacrifices,  the  flesh  of  which  was 
afterwards  eaten.  In  the  middle  of  a  town  was  always  a  market-place, 
which  served  as  the  assembling-place  of  the  people,  and  it  had  a  building 
attached  to  it  where  the  fire  of  Vesta  was  never  allowed  to  go  out.  The 
charge  of  it  was  given  to  the  best  men  \\lio  could  l,e  found:  and  \\li.-n 

a  set  of  citixens  went  forth   to   make  a  new  hoi >r  colony  in  A-ia.  Sicily. 

or  Italy,  they  always  took  brands  from  this  tire,  -uarded  them  caivfully 
in  a  censer,  and  lighted  their  altar-fires  therefrom  when  they  settled  down. 
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These  cities  were  of  houses  built  round  paved  courts.  The  courts  had 
a  fountain  in  the  middle,  and  an  altar  to  the  hero  forefather  of  the 
master,  where,  before  each  meal,  offerings  were  made  and  wine  poured  out. 
The  rooms  were  very  small,  and  used  for  little  but  sleeping;  and  the  men 
lived  chiefly  in  the  cloister  or  pillared  walks  round  the  court.  There  was 

a  kind  of  back  court  for  the  women  of  the 
family,  who  did  not  often  appear  in  the  front 
one,  though  they  were  not  shut  up  like  Eastern 
women.  Most  Greeks  had  farms,  which  they 
worked  by  the  help  of  their  slaves,  and  whence 
came  the  meat,  corn,  wine,  and  milk  that  main- 
tained the  family.  The  women  spun  the  wool 
of  the  sheep,  wove  and  embroidered  it,  making 
for  the  men  short  tunics  reaching  to  the  knee, 
with  a  longer  mantle  for  dignity  or  for  need ; 
and  for  themselves  long  robes  reaching  to  the 
feet — a  modest  and  graceful  covering — but 
leaving  the  arms  bare.  Men  cut  their  hair 
close ;  women  folded  their  tresses  round  their 
heads  in  the  simplest  and  most  becoming  man- 
ner that  has  yet  been  invented.  The  feet  were 
bare,  but  sandaled,  and  the  sandals  fastened 
with  ornamented  thongs.  Against  the  sun 
sometimes  a  sort  of  hat  was  worn,  or  the  man- 
tle was  put  over  the  head,  and  women  had  thick 
veils  wrapping  them. 

In  time  of  Avar  the  armor  was  a  helmet 
with  a  horse-hair  crest,  a  breast-plate  on  a 
leathern  cuirass,  which  had  strips  of  leather 
hanging  from  the  lower  edge  as  far  down  as 
the  knee ;  sometimes  greaves  to  guard  the 
leathern  buskin ;  a  round  shield  of  leather, 
faced  with  metal,  and  often  beautifully  orna- 
mented ;  and  also  spears,  swords,  daggers, 
and  sometimes  bows  and  arrows.  Chariots 

for  war  had  been  left  off  since  the  heroic  times;  indeed  Greece  Avas  so 
hilly  that  horses  were  not  very  much  used  in  battle,  though  riding  was 
part  of  the  training  of  a  Greek,  and  the  Thessalian  horses  were  much 
valued  Every  state  that  had  a  seaboard  had  its  fleet  of  galleys,  with 
benches  of  oars;  but  the  Greek  sailors  seldom  ventured  out  of  sight  of  land, 
and  all  that  Greece  or  Asia  Minor  did  not  produce  was  brought  by  the 
Pha-nicians,  the  -Teat  sailors,  merchants,  and  slave-dealers  of  the  Old  World. 


GROUND  PLAN  OF  A  GREEK  HOUSE. 

A.  Aulu  with  surrounding  apartments 
(7,  8,  9,  12)  composing  the  andro- 
nitis.  B.  Peristyle  with  surround- 
ing apartments  (15)  composing  the 
gynnikonitis.  1.  Vestibule.  2.  Pas- 
sage to  the  iiulii.  3,  4.  Baths.  5. 
Staliles.  '.I.  Proslas  with  statue  of 
Hc'Htia.  10.  Passage  to  gynaiku- 
nitis. 
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They  brought  Tyrian  purple,  gold  of  Ophir,  >ilv.-r  of  Spain,  tin  ..f  Gaul  and 
Britain,  ivory   from    India,  and   other   siu-li    liiMirirs  :  and    thev   also 
capti\es   in    war,  or  kidnapped   children    on    tin- 
coast,  and  sold  them  as  sbaes.      Ulysses'  faithful 
swineherd  was  such  a  slave,  and   of  roval    hirtli: 
and   such  was  the  lot  of  many  an  Israelite  child, 
for  whom   its  parents'  "eyes  failed  with  looking 
and  longing." 

The  Greeks  had  more  power  of  thought 
and  sense  of  grace  than  any  other  people  have 
ever  had.  They  always  had  among  them  men 
seeking  for  truth  and  beauty.  The  truth-seeker- 
were  called  philosophers,  or  lovers  of  wisdom. 
They  were  always  trying  to  understand  about 
God  and  man,  and  this  world,  and  guessing  at 
something  great,  far  beyond  the  stories  of 
Jupiter;  and  they  used  to  gather  young  men 
round  them  under  the  pillared  porches  and  talk 
over  these  thoughts  or  write  them  in  beautiful 
words.  Almost  all  the  science?  began  with- 
the  Greeks ;  their  poems  and  their  histories 
are  wonderfully  written ;  and  they  had  such  great  men  among  them 
that,  though  most  of  their  little  states  were  smaller  than  an  ordinan 
English  county,  and  the  whole  of  them  together  do  not  make  a  country  as 
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as  Ireland,  their  history  is  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world,  except 
that  of  the  Jews.  The  history  of  the  Jews  shows  what  God  does  for  men  : 
the  history  of  Greece  shows  what  man  doe*  left  to  himself. 
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Greece  was  not  so  small  as  what  is  called  Greece  now  in  our  modern 
maps.  It  reached  northward  as  far  as  the  Volutza  and  Khimera  mountains, 
Ix-youd  which  lay  Macedon,  where  the  people  called  themselves  Greeks,  but 
were  not  quite  accepted  as  such.  In  this  peninsula,  together  with  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  isles,  there  were  twenty  little  states,  making  up 
Hellas,  or  Greece.* 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


LYCURGUS  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  SPARTA. 
B.C.  884—668. 

remember  that  after  a  hundred  years  the  grandsons  of 
Hercules  returned,  bringing  with  them  their  followers  of 
Dorian  birth,  and  conquered  Laconia.  These  Dorians  called 
themselves  Spartans,  and  were  the  rulers  of  the  land,  though 
the  Greeks,  who  were  there  before  them,  were  also  freemen, 
all  but  those  of  one  city,  called  Helos,  which  revolted,  and 
was  therefore  broken  up,  and  the  people  were  called  Helots, 
and  became  slaves  to  the  Spartans.  One  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  sons  of  Hercules,  had  twin  sons,  and  these  two  reigned 
together  with  equal  rights,  and  so  did  their  sons  after  them,  so  that  there 
were  always  two  kings  at  Sparta.  One  line  was  called  the  Agids,  from 
Agis,  its  second  king  ;  the  other  Eurypontids,  from  Eurypon,  its  third  king, 
instead  of  from  the  two  original  twins. 

The  affairs  of  Sparta  had  fallen  into  a  corrupt  state  by  the  third  genera- 
tion after  Eurypon.  The  king  of  his  line  was  killed  in  a  quarrel,  and  his 
widow,  a  wicked  woman,  offered  his  brother  Lycurgus  to  kill  her  little  new- 
born babe,  if  he  would  marry  her,  that  she  might  continue  to  be  queen. 
Lycurgus  did  not  show  his  horror,  but  advised  her  to  send  the  child  alive 
to  him,  that  he  might  dispose  of  it.  So  far  from  killing  it  was  he,  that 
he  carried  it  at  once  to  the  council,  placed  it  on  the  throne,  and  proclaimed 
it  as  Charjlaus,  king  of  Sparta, 

There  were  still  murmurs  from  those  who  did  not  know  that  Lycurgus 
had  saved  the  little  boy's  life.  As  he  was  next^heir  to  the  throne,  it  was 
thought  that  he  must  want  to  pujt  Charilaus  out  of  the  way,  so  as  to  reign 
himself;  so,  having  seen  the  boy  in  safe  keeping,  Lycurgus  went  on  his 

*  Tin  -waly,   Epiruw,  Acarnania,  JEtolia,  Doris,  two  Lorrinn  states,  Phocis,  Boeotia,   Attica,  Megaris  — 
Corintli.  Sicymi.  Pliliasia,  Achaia,  Elis,  Arcadia,  Ar^olis.  Laroniu,  Mcssenia. 
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travels  to  study  the  laws  and  ways  of  other  countries.  He  visit. -d  Crete, 
and  learnt  the  laws  of  Minos;  and.  somewhere  among  tin-  (Jreek  -ettleinent- 
in  Asia,  he  is  said  to  have  -een  and  talked  to  Homer,  and  heard  hi-  —  nj-. 
He  alBO  WOTt  to  Egypt,  and  after  that  to  India,  \\hei-e  lie  ma\  ha\e  learnt 
much  from  the  old  Brahmin  philosophy;  and  then,  havinir  made  hi-  plan. 
he  repaired  to  Delphi,  and  prayed  until  he  reeei\ed  answer  from  Apoll.. 
that  his  laws  should  be  the  best,  and  the  state  that  obeyed  them  the  nm-t 
famous  in  Greece.  He  then  went  home,  where  lie  had  been  much  missed, 
for  his  young  nephew  Charilaus,  though  grown  to  m.  ite,  wa,*  t<x> 

weak  and  good-natured  to  be  much  obeyed,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  "f 
idleness,  and  gluttony,  and  evil  of  all  sorts  prevailing. 

Thirty  Spartans  bound  themselves  to  help  Lycurgus  in  his  reform,  and 
Charilaus,  fancying  it  a  league  against  himself,  fled  into  the  temple  of 
Pallas,  but  his  uncle  fetched  him  out,  and  told  him  that  he  only  wanted  to 
make  laws  for  making  the  Spartans  great  and  noble.  The  rule  was  only  for 
the  real  Dorian  Spartans,  the  masters  of  the  country,  and  was  to  make 
them  perfect  warriors.  First,  then,  he  caused  all  the  landmarks  to  be 
taken  up,  and  the  lands  thrown  into  one,  which  he  divided  again  into 
lots,  each  of  which  was  large  enough  to  yield  82  bushels  of  corn  in  a  \ear. 
with  wine  and  oil  in  proportion.  Then,  to  hinder  hoarding,  he  allowed 
no  money  to  be  used  in  the  country  but  great  iron  weights,  so  that  a  small 
sum  took  up  a  great  deal  of  room,  and  could  hardly  be  carried  about. 
and  thus  there  was  no  purchasing  IMnenician  luxuries;  nor  was  any 
one  to  use  gold  or  ivory,  soft  cushions,  carpets,  or  the  like,  as  being 
unworthy  of  the  race  of  Hercules.  The  whole  Spartan  nation  became, 
in  fact,  a  regiment  of  highly-disciplined  warriors.  They  were  to  live 
together  in  public  barracks,  only  now  and  then  visiting  their  home-. 
and  even  when  they  slept  there,  being  forbidden  to  touch  food  till  the\ 
came  to  the  general  meal,  which  was  provided  for  by  contribution- 
meal,  cheese,  figs,  and  wine  from  each  man's  farm,  and  a  little  mone\ 
to  buy  fish  and  meat;  also  a  sort  of  soup  called  black  broth,  \\hich 
was  so  unsavory  that  nobody  but  a  Spartan  could  eat  it,  because  it  was 
said  that  they  brought  the  best  sauce,  namely,  hunger.  A  boy  was 
admitted  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  and  wa-  \\arned  against  repeat- 
ing the  talk  of  his  elders,  by  being  told  on  his  tiist  entrance,  by  the 
eldest  man  in  the  company,  "Look  you,  sir:  nothing  said  here  goes  out 
there."  Indeed  no  one  used  more  words  than  needful,  so  that  short,  pithy 
sayings  came  to  be  called  Laconic.  To  be  a  perfect  soldier  was  the  great 
point,  so  boys  were  taught  that  no  merit  was  greater  than  bearing  pain 
without  complaint :  and  they  carried  this  so  far,  that  a  boy  who  had 
brought  a  young  wolf  into  the  hall,  hidden  under  hi-  tunic,  let  it  bite  him 
even  to  death  without  a  groan  or  cry.  It  is  said  that  they  were  trained  to 
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theft,  and  were  punished,  not  for  the  stealing,  but  the  being  found  out. 
Ami,  aUve  all.  no  Spartan  was  ever  to  turn  his  back  in  battle.  The 
mothers  i;-ave  tlu-  sons  a  shield,  with  the  words,  "  With  it,  or  on  it."  The 
Spartan  shields  were  long,  so  that  a  dead  warrior  would  be  borne  home  on 
his  shield;  but  a  man  would  not  dare  show  his  face  again  if  he  had  thrown 
it  away  in  flight.  The  women  were  trained  to  running,  leaping,  and  throw- 
in-  the  bar,  like  the  men,  and  were  taught  stern  hardihood,  so  that,  when 
their  boys  were  offered  to  the  cruel  Diana,  they  saw  them  flogged  to  death 
at  her  altar  without  a  tear.  All  the  lives  of  the  Spartans  were  spent  in 
exercising  for  war,  and  the  affairs  of  the  state  were  managed  not  so  much 
l>\  l lie  kings,  but  by  five  judges  called  Ephors,  who  were  chosen  every  year, 
while  the  kings  had  very  little  power.  They  had  to  undergo  the  same 
discipline  as  the  rest — dressed,  ate,  and  lived  like  them  ;  but  they  were  the 
lii-^h  priests  and  chief  captains,  and  made  peace  or  war. 

At  first  Lycurgus'  laws  displeased  some  of  the  citizens  much,  and,  when 
he  was  proposing  them,  a  young  man  named  Alcander  struck  him  on  the 
face  with  his  staff,  and  put  out  his  eye.  The  others  were  shocked,  and 
put  Alcander  into  Lycurgus'  hands,  to  be  punished  as  he  thought  fit.  All 
Lvcurirns  did  was  to  make  him  wait  upon  him  at  meals,  and  Alcander  was 
so  touched  and  won  over  that  he  became  one  of  his  best  supporters. 
After  having  fully  taught  Sparta  to  observe  his  rule,  Lycurgus  declared 
that  he  had  another  journey  to  take,  and  made  the  people  swear  to  observe 
his  laws  till  he  came  back  again.  He  never  did  come  back,  and  they  held 
themselves  bound  by  them  forever. 

This  story  of  Lycurgus  has  been  doubted,  but  whether  there  were  such 
a  man  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  these  were  the  laws  of  Sparta  in  her 
most  famous  days,  and  that  they  did  their  work  of  making  brave  and  hardy 
soldiers.  The  rule  was  much  less  strict  in  the  camp  than  the  city,  and  the 
news  of  a  war  was  delightful  to  the  Spartans  as  a  holiday  time.  All  the 
hard  work  of  their  farms  was  done  for  them  by  the  Helots,  who  were  such 
a  strong  race  that  it  was  not  easy  to  keep  them  down,  although  their  masters 
were  very  cruel  to  them,  often  killing  large  numbers  of  them  if  they  seemed 
to  be  growing  dangerous,  always  ill-treating  them,  and,  it  is  said,  some- 
times making  them  drunk,  that  the  sight  of  their  intoxication  might  dis- 
gust the  young  Spartans.  In  truth,  the  whole  Spartan  system  was  hard  and 
unfeeling,  and  much  fitter  to  make  fighting  machines  than  men. 

The  tir-t  great  Spartan  war  that  we  know  of  was  with  their  neighbors 
of  Mfssniia,  who  stood  out  bravely,  but  were  beaten,  and  brought  down  to 
the  state  of  Helots  in  the  year  723  B.C.,  all  but  a  small  band,  who  fled  into 
other  states.  Among  them  was  born  a  brave  youth  named  Aristomenes, 
who  collected  all  the  boldest  of  his  fellow-Messenians  to  try  to  save  their 
country,  and  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  Elis  joined  with  them.  Several  battles 
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were  fought.  One,  which  was  called  the  l.attlc  of  the  Boar's  Pillar,  ua- 
long  ffOBg  about.  An  auirur  had  told  Ari-toniene-  tliat  under  a  tree -at  the 
Spartan  Id-others  Castor  and  Pollux,  to  protect  their  countrymen,  and  that 
he  might  not  pass  it;  but  in  the  pursuit  he  ni.-hed  by  it.  and  ;:t  that 
moment  the  shield  \\as  rent  from  him  by  an  iin-een  hand.  While  he 
-earchiui;-  for  it,  the  Spartans  (\\lio  do  seem  thi-  time  to  have  tied)  e-.-aped  ; 
but  Messene  was  free,  and  he  was  crowned  with  tlouers  by  the  rejoicing 
women.  A  command  from  Apollo  made  him  descend  into  a  cave,  where  he 
found  his  shield,  adorned  with  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  and,  much  encouraged, 
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he  won  an.. (her  battle,  and  would  have  entered  Sparta   it-elf,  had  not  Helen 
and  her  twin  brothers  appeared  to  warn  him  back.     At  last,  however,  the 
war  turned  against  him,  and  in  a  battle  on  Laconian  ground  he  WM  -tunned 
by  a  Bto&e,  and  taken  prisoner,  with  fifty  more.     They  were  all  condemned  to 
be  thrown  down  a  hisrh   rock  into  a  deep  pit.      Kv.-ry  one  el-e  WM  killed 
the  fall   but  Aristomenes  found  himself  unhurt,  with   sky  above,  l.i-h  pier 
pices  on  all  sides,  ,-n.d  hi-  dead  oomndea  un.h-r  him.     He  wrapped  bimaeli 
in   his  doak   to  wait  for  death,  but   on   the  third    da>   he   heard   wmethll 
movin-   onoOVCWd    his   face,  and    saw  that  a  fox    had   crept  in  from  a  ,-:IN  , 
at  tbe  Side  of  the  pit.      II,-  took    hold    ..f   the   f,,x's  tail,  crawled    after  , 
at  last   saw  the   li-ht   of  dav.      He  senped   the  earth  till   the  way  was  hm 
enough  for  him  to  pass,  escaped,  and  gathered  hi-  friend-,  to  the  amax. 
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of  the  Spartans.  Again  he  gained  the  victory,  and  a  truce  was  made,  but 
he  was  treacherously  seized,  and  thrown  into  prison.  However,  this  time 
he  was  set  free  by  a  maiden,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  his  son.  At 
last  Eira,  the  chief  city  of  Messenia,  was  betrayed  by  a  foolish  woman, 
while  Arisromeues  was  laid  aside  by  a  wound.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
he  fought  for  three  days  and  nights  against  the  Spartans,  and  at  last  drew 
up  all  the  survivors — women  as  well  as  men — in  a  hollow  square,  with  the 
children  in  the  middle,  and  demanded  a  free  passage.  The  Spartans  allowed 
these  brave  Messenians  to  pass  untouched,  and  they  reached  Arcadia.  There 
the  dauntless  Aristomenes  arranged  another  scheme  for  seizing  Sparta  itself, 
but  it  was  betrayed  and  failed.  The  Arcadians  stoned  the  traitor,  while 
the  gentle  Aristomenes  wept  for  him.  The  remaining  Messenians  begged 
liim  to  lead  them  to  a  new  country,  but  he  would  not  leave  Greece  as  long 
as  he  could  strike  a  blow  against  Sparta.  However,  he  sent  his  two  sons, 
and  they  founded  in  Sicily  a  new  Messene,  which  we  still  call  Messina. 
Aristomenes  waited  in  vain  in  Arcadia,  till  Damagetus,  king  of  Rhodes, 
who  had  been  bidden  by  an  oracle  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  best  of 
Greeks,  asked  for  the  daughter  of  Aristomenes,  and  persuaded  him  to  finish 
his  life  in  peace  and  honor  in  Rhodes. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

SOliON    AND    THE    LAWS    OF    ATHENS. 

ORTH  of  the  Peloponnesus,  jutting  out  into  the  ^Egean  Sea,  lay 
the  rocky  little  Ionian  state  of  Attica,  with  its  lovely  city, 
Athens.  There  was  a  story  that  Neptune  and  Pallas  Athene 
had  had  a  strife  as  to  which  should  be  the  patron  of  the  city, 
and  that  it  was  to  be  given  to  whichever  should  produce  the 
most  precious  gift  for  it.  Neptune  struck  the  earth  with  his  tri- 
dent, and  there  appeared  a  war-horse ;  but  Pallas'  touch  brought 
forth  an  olive-tree,  and  this  was  judged  the  most  useful  gift. 
The  city  bore  her  name;  the  tiny  Athenian  owl  was  her 
badge  :  tin-  very  olive-tree  she  had  bestowed  was  said  to  be  that  which  grew 
in  the  court  of  the  Acropolis,  a  sacred  citadel  on  a  rock  above  the  city ;  and 
near  at  hand  was  her  temple,  called  the  Parthenon,  or  Virgin's  Shrine.  Not 
far  off  was  the  Areopagus,  a  Hill  of  Ares,  or  Mars,  the  great  place  for 
hearing  causes  and  doing  justice;  and  below  these  there  grew  up  a  city 
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In  thi'  interior  -lands  a  clepsydra.  On  Hie  outer  wall"  arc-  min-dialx,  over  which  the  winds  mre  represented  ID  a  i-erie» 
of  bas-relief*.  The  bronze  Triton  at  the  top  serves  an  a  weather-vane,  and  point*  with  1U  w»nd  to  the  flgure  of  toe  pre- 
vailing wind. 

filled  with  men  as  brave  as  the  Spartans,  and  far  more  thoughtful  and  wise, 
besides  having  a  most  perfect  taste  and  sense  of  beauty. 

Tin-  Athenians  claimed  Theseus  as  their  greatest  king  and  first  lawgiver. 
It  was  said  that,  when  the  Dorians  were  conquering  the  Peloponnesus,  they 
came  north  and  attacked  Attica,  but  were  told  by  an  oracle  that  they  never 
would  succeed  if  they  slew  the  king  of  Athens.  Codrus.  who  was  then 
king  of  Athens,  heard  of  this  oracle,  and  devoted  himself  for  his  country. 
He  found  that  in  battle  the  Dorians  always  forbore  to  strike  him,  and  he 
therefore  disguised  himself,  wefW  into  the  enemy's  camp,  quarreled  with  a 
soldier  there,  and  thus  caused  himself  to  be  killed,  so  as  to  save  his  country. 
He  was  the  last  king.  The  Athenians  would  not  have  any  one  less  noble  to 
sit  in  his  seat,  and  appointed  magistrate  called  Archoiis  in  tiie  stead  of  kiii'_rs. 

Soon  they  fell  into  a  -iate  of  misrule  and  disorder,  and  they  called  on  a 
philosopher  named  Draco  to  draw  up  la\\s  for  them.  Draco's  1;IU,  were 

l.  but  very  strict,  and  for  the   lea-t   crime  the  punishment  was  death. 
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Nobody  could  keep  them,  so  they  were  set  aside  and  forgotten,  and  con- 
fusion'irrevv  worse,  till  another  wise  lawgiver  named  Solon  undertook  to 
draw  up  a  fresh  code  of  laws  for  them. 

Solon  was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  who  all  lived  at  the 
-.•iiue  time.  The  other  six  were  Thales,  Bion,  Pittacus,  Cleobulus,  Chilo,  and 
IVriander.  This  last  was  called  Tyrant  of  Corinth.  When  the  ancient 
Greeks  spoke  of  a  tyrant,  they  did  not  mean  a  cruel  king  so  much  as  a  king 
who  had  not  been  heir  to  the  crown,  but  had  taken  to  himself  the  rule  over 
a  free  people.  A  very  curious  story  belongs  to  Periander,  for  we  have  not 
quite  parted  with  the  land  of  fable.  It  is  about  the  poet  Arion,  who  lived 
chiefly  with  him  at  Corinth,  but  made  one  voyage  to  Sicily.  As  he  was 
coining  back,  the  sailors  plotted  to  throw  him  overboard,  and  divide  the 
gifts  he  was  bringing  with  him.  When  he  found  they  were  resolved,  he 
only  begged  to  play  once  more  on  his  lyre ;  then,  standing  on  the  prow,  he 
played  and  sung  a  hymn  calling  the  gods  to  his  aid.  So  sweet  were  the 
sounds  that  shoals  of  dolphins  came  round  the  ship,  and  Arion,  leaping 
from  the  prow,  placed  himself  on  the  back  of  one,  which  bore  him  safely  to 
land.  Periander  severely  punished  the  treacherous  sailors.  Some  think 
that  this  story  was  a  Greek  alteration  of  the  history  of  Jonah,  which  might 
have  been  brought  by  the  Phrenieian  sailors. 

Solon  was  Athenian  by  birth,  and  of  the  old  royal  line.     He  had  served 
his  country  in  war,  and  had  traveled  to  study  the  habits  of  other  lands, 
when  the  Athenians,  wearied  witli  the  oppressions  of  the  rich  and  great,  and 
finding  that  no  one  attended  to  the  laws  of  Draco,  left  it  to  him  to  form  a 
new  constitution.     It  would  be  of  no  use  to  tiy  to  explain  it  all.     The  chief 
thing  to  be  remembered  about  it  is,  that  at  the  head  of  the  government  were 
nine  chief  magistrates,  who  were  called  Archons,  and  who  were  changed 
every  three  years.    To  work  with  them,  there  was  a  council  of  four  hundred 
(n-ttttoi,  or  nobles;  but  when  war  or  peace  was  decided,  the  whole  demos,  or 
people,  had  to  vote,  according  to  their  tribes;  and  if  a  man  was  thought  to 
be  dangerous  to  the  state,  the  demos  might  sentence  him  to  be  banished. 
Ills  name  was  written  on  an  oyster-shell,  or  on  a  tile,  by  those  who  wished 
him  to  be  driven  away,  and  these  were  thrown  into  one  great  vessel.     If 
they  amounted  to  a  certain  number,  the  man  was  said  to  be  "ostracized," 
and   Forced  to  leave  the  city.     This  was  sometimes  done  very  unjustly,  but 
it  answered  the  purpose  of  sending  away  ri«h  men  who  became  overbearing, 
and  kept  tyrants  from  rising  up.     There  were  no  unnatural  laws,  as  there 
wen-  at  Sparta;  people  might  live  at  home  as  they  pleased;  but  there  were 
schools,  and  all  the  youths  were  to  be  taught  there,  both  learning  and  train- 
ing in  all  exercises.     And  whether  it  was  from  Solon's  laws  or  their  own 
character,  there  certainly  did  arise  in  Athens  some  of  the   greatest   and 
noblest  men  of  all  times. 
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After  having  set  things  in  order,  Solon  is  said  to  have  been  so  annoyed 
by  foolish  questions  on  his  schemes,  that  he  went  again  on  liU  travels. 
First  lie  visited  his  friend  Thales,  at  Miletus,  in  Asia  Minor;  and,  finding 
him  rich  and  comfortable,  he  asked  why  he  had  never  married.  Thales 
made  no  answer  then,  but  a  few  days  later  he  brought  in  a  stranger,  who, 
he  said,  was  just  from  Athens.  Solon  asked  what  was  the  news.  "A  givat. 
funeral  wras  going  on,  and  much  lamentation,"  said  the  man.  "  Whose  was 
it  ? "  He  did  not  learn  the  name,  but  it  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise, 
whose  father  was  abroad  upon  his  travels.  The  father  was  much  famed  for 
his  wisdom  and  justice."  "Was  it  Solon?"  cried  the  listener.  "It  was." 
Solon  burst  into  tears,  tore  his  hair,  and  beat  his  breast;  but  Thales  took 
his  hand,  saving,  "Now  you  see,  O  Solon,  why  I  have  never  married,  lest  I 
should  expose  myself  to  griefs  such  as  these;"  and  then  told  him  it  was  all 
a  trick.  Solon  could  not  much  have  approved  such  a  trick,  for  when  Thes- 
pis,  a  great  actor  of  plays,  came  to  Athens,  Solon  asked  him  if  he  were  not 
ashamed  to  speak  so  many  falsehoods.  Thespis  answered  that  it  was  all 
in  sport.  "Ay,"  said  Solon,  striking  his  staff  on  the  ground;  "but  he  that 
tells  lies  in  sport  will  soon  tell  them  in  earnest.'' 

After  this,  Solon  went  on  to  Lydia.  This  was  a  kingdom  of  Greek 
settlers  in  Asia  Minor,  where  flowed  that  river  Pactolus,  whose  sands  con- 
tained gold-dust,  from  King  Midas'  wash- 
ing, as  the  story  went.  The  king  was 
Croesus,  who  was  exceedingly  rich  and 
splendid,  lie  welcomed  Solon,  and,  after 
showing  him  all  his  glory,  asked  whom 
the  philosopher  thought  the  happiest  of 
men.  "  An  honest  man  named  Tellus," 
said  Solon,  "who  lived  uprightly,  was 
neither  rich  nor  poor,  had  good  children, 
and  died  bravely  for  his  country.  Croesus 
was  vexed,  but  asked  who  was  next  hap- 
piest. "Two  brothers  named  Cleobis  and 
Bito,"  said  Solon,  "who  were  so  loving 
and  dutiful- to  their  mother,  that,  when 
she  wanted  to  go  to  the  temple  of  Juno, 
they  yoked  themselves  to  her  car,  and 
drew  her  thither;  then,  having  given  thi> 
proof  of  their  love,  they  lay  down  to 
sleep,  and  so  died  without  pain  or  grief." 
"And  what  do  you  think  of  me?"  said 
Crossus.  "Ali!"  said  Solon,  "call  no 
man  happy  till  he  is  dead." 
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Croesus  \vas  mortified  at  such  a  rebuff  to  his  pride,  and  neglected  Solon. 
There  \\.-is  a  clever  crooked  Egyptian  slave  at  Croesus'  court,  called  ^Esop, 
who  gave  his  advice  in  the  form  of  the  fables  we  know  so  well,  such  as  the 
wolf  and  the  lamb,  the  fox  and  the  grapes,  etc. ;  though,  as  the  Hindoos  and 
Persians  have  from  old  times  told  the  same  stories,  it  would  seem  as  if  ^Esop 
only  repeated  them,  but  did  not  invent  them.  When  JEsop  saw  Solon  in 
the  background,  he  said,  "  Solon,  visits  to  kings  should  be  seldom,  or  else 
pleasant."  "No,"  said  Solon;  "visits  to  kings  should  be  seldom,  or  else 
profitable,"  as  the  courtly  slave  found  them.  ^Esop  came  to  a  sad  end. 
Crcesus  sent  him  to  Delphi  to  distribute  a  sum  of  money  among  the  poor, 
but  they  quarreled  so  about  it  that  ^Esop  said  he  should  take  it  back  to  the 
king,  and  give  none  at  all ;  whereupon  the  Delphians,  in  a  rage,  threw  him 
off  a  precipice,  and  killed  him. 

Crcesus  was  just  thinking  of  going  to  war  with  the  great  Cyrus,  king  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  the  same  who  overcame  Assyria,  took  Babylon,  and 
restored  Jerusalem,  and  who  was  now  subduing  Asia  Minor.  Croesus  asked 
counsel  of  all  the  oracles,  but  first  he  tried  their  truth.  He  bade  his  mes- 
senger ask  the  oracle  at  Delphi  what  he  was  doing  while  they  were  inquiring. 
The  answer  was— 

"Lo,  on  my  sense  striketh  the  smell  of  a  shell-covered  tortoise 
Boiling  on  the  fire,  with  the  flesh  of  a  lamb,  in  a  cauldron  : 
Brass  is  the  vessel  below,  brass  the  cover  above  it." 

Crcesus  was  really,  as  the  most  unlikely  thing  to  be  guessed,  boiling  a 
tortoise  and  a  lamb  together  in  a  brazen  vessel.  Sure  now  of  the  truth 
of  the  oracle,  he  sent  splendid  gifts,  and  asked  whether  he  should  go  to  war 
with  Cyrus.  The  answer  was  that,  if  he  did,  a  mighty  kingdom  would  be 
overthrown. 

He  thought  it  meant  the  Persian,  but  it  was  his  own.  Lydia  was  over- 
come, Sardis,  his  capital,  was  burnt,  and  he  was  about  to  be  slain,  when, 
remembering  the  warning,  "Call  no  man  happy  till  his  death,"  he  cried  out, 
"O  Solon,  Solon,  Solon!" 

Cyrus  heard  him,  and  bade  that  he  should  be  asked  what  it  meant.  The 
story  so  struck  the  great  king,  that  he  spared  Crcesus,  and  kept  him  as  his 
adviser  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

PISISTRATUS    AND    HIS    SONS. 
B.C.  558—499. 

FTER  all  the  pains  that  Solon  had  taken  to  guard  the  free- 
dom of  the  Athenians  his  system  hail  hardly  beguii  to 
work  before  his  kinsman  Pisistratus,  who  was  also  of  the 
the  line  of  Codrus,  overthrew  it.  First  this  man  pretended 
to  have  been  nearly  murdered,  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
a  guard  of  fifty  men,  armed  with  clubs;  and  with  these  he 
made  every  one  afraid  of  him,  so  that  he  had  all  the  power, 
and  became  tyrant  of  Athens.  He  was  once  driven  nut, 
but  he  found  a  fine,  tall,  handsome  woman,  a  flower-girl, 
in  one  of  the  villages  of  Attica,  dressed  her  in  a  helmet  and  cuirass,  like 
the  goddess  Pallas,  and  came  into  Athens  in  a  chariot  with  her,  when  she 
presented  him  to  the  people  as  their  ruler.  The  common  jieople  thought 
she  was  their  goddess,  and  Pisistratus  had  friends  among  the  rich,  so  he 
recovered  his  power,  and  he  did  not,  on  the  whole,  use  it  badly.  lie  made 
a  kind  law,  decreeing  that  a  citizen  who  had  been  maimed  in  battle  .should 
be  provided  for  by  the  State,  and  he  was  the  first  Greek  to  found  a  library, 
and  collect  books — namely,  manuscripts  upon  the  sheets  of  the  rind  of  the 
Egyptian  paper-rush,  or  else  upon  skins.  He  was  also  the  tir>t  jyerson  to 
collect  and  arrange  the  poems  of  Homer.  Everybody  seems  to  have  known 
some  part  by  heart,  but  they  were  in  separate  songs,  and  Pisistratus  first 
had  them  written  down  and  put  in  order,  after  which  no  Greek  was  thought 
an  educated  man  unless  he  thoroughly  knew  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Pisistratus  ruled  for  thirty-three  years,  and  made  the  Athenians  con- 
tent, and  when  he  died  his  sons  Hippias  and  Hipparchus  ruled  much 
as  he  had  done,  and  gave  no  cause  for  complaint.  One  thing  they  did 
was  to  set  up  mile  stones  all  over  the  roads  of  Attica,  each  with  a  bust 
of  Mercury  on  the  top,  and  a  wise  proverb  carved  below  the  number  of 
the  miles.  But  they  irrew  proud  and  insolent,  and  one  day  a  damsel 
of  high  family  was  rudely  sent  away  from  a  solemn  religious  procession, 
because  Hipparchus  had  a  quarrel  with  her  In-other  Harmodins.  This 
only  made  Harmodius  v<>\\  vn^-ance.  and,  together  with  his  friend 
Aristoireiton,  he  made  a  plot  with  other  youths  for  surrounding  the  two 
brothers  at  a  great  festival,  when  every  one  carried  myrtle-boughs,  as  \\ell 
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as  their  swords  and  shields.  The  conspirators  had  daggers  hidden  in  the 
myrtle,  and  succeeded  in  killing  Hipparchus,  but  Harmodius  was  killed  on 
the  spot,  and  Aristogeiton  was  taken  and  tortured  to  make  him  reveal  his 
other  accomplices  and  so  was  a  girl  named  Leoena,  who  was  known  to  have 
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been  in  their  secrets;  but  she  bore  all  the  pain  without  a  word,  and  when 

was  over  slu-  was  found  to  have  bitten  off  her  tongue,  that  she  might  not 

my  1,,-r  friends.     Hippias  kept  up  his  rule  for  a  few  years  longer,  but  he 

Found  all  going  against  him,  and  that  the  people  were  bent  on  having 
Ions  system  back;  so,  fearing  for  his  life,  he  sent  away  his  wife  and 
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children,  and  soon  followed  them  to  Asia,  B.C.  510.  This — which  U  called 
the  Expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids — was  viewed  l>\  tin-  Atlicui;uis  ,-i>  the 
beginning  of  their  freedom.  They  paid  yearly  honors  to  the  memory  of 
the  murderers  Ilarmodius  and  Aristogeiton ;  and  as  Leoena  means  a  lioness, 
they  honored  that  brave  woman's  constancy  with  the  statue  of  a  lioness 
without  u  tongue. 

Ilippias  wandered  about  for  some  time,  and  ended  by  going  to  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Persia.  Cyrus  was  now  dead,  after  having  established 
a  great  empire,  which  spread  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  had  Babylon  for  one  of  its  capitals.  When  Crcesus 
was  conquered,  almost  all  the  Greek  colonies  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
likewise  fell  to  the  "Great  King,"  as  his  subjects  called  him.  The  Persian- 
adored  the  sun  and  fire  as  emblems  of  the  great  God,  and  thought  the  king 
himself  had  something  of  divinity  in  his  person,  and  therefore,  like  most 
Eastern  kings,  he  had  entire  power  over  his  people  for  life  or  death  :  they 
were  all  his  slaves,  and  the  only  thing  he  could  not  do  was  to  change  his 
own  decrees. 

After  the  Asian  coast,  the  isles  of  the  ^Egean  stood  next  in  the  way  of 
the  Persian.  In  the  little  isle  of  Samos  lived  a  king  called  I'olyerates,  \\  ho 
had  always  been  wealthy  and  prosperous.  His  friend  Amasis,  king  of 
Egypt,  told  him  that  the  gods  were  always  jealous  of  the  fortunate,  and 
that,  if  he  wished  to  avert  some  terrible  disaster,  he  had  better  give  up 
something  very  precious.  Upon  this  Polycrates  took  off  his  beautiful  signet 
ring  and  threw  it  into  the  sea ;  but  a  few  days  later  a  large  fish  was  brought 
as  a  present  to  the  king,  and  when  it  was  cut  up  the  ring  was  found  in  its 
stomach,  and  restored  to  Polycrates.  Upon  this  Amasis  renounced  his 
friendship,  declaring  that,  as  the  gods  threw  back  his  offering,  something 
dreadful  was  before  him.  The  foreboding  came  sadly  true,  for  the  Persian 
satrap,  or  governor,  of  Sardis,  being  envious  of  Polycrates,  declared  that  the 
Ionian  was  under  the  Great  King's  displeasure,  and  invited  him  to  Sardis 
to  clear  himself.  Polycrates  set  off,  but  was  seized  as  soon  as  he  landed 
in  Asia,  and  hung  upon  a  cross. 

Amasis  himself  died  just  as  the  Persians  were  coining  to  attack  Kgypt. 
which  Cyrus'  son  Cambyses  entirely  conquered,  and  added  to  the  Persian 
empire;  but  Cambyses  shortly  after  lost  his  senses  and  died,  and  there  was 
an  unsettled  time  before  a  very  able  and  spirited  king  named  Darin- 
obtained  the  crown,  and  married  Cyrus'  daughter  At<>-<a.  Among  the 
prisoners  made  at  Samos  there  was  a  physician  named  Democedes,  who  \\  a> 
taken  to  Susa,  Darius' capital.  He  longed  to  get  home,  and  tried  not  to 
show  how  good  a  doctor  he  was;  but  the  king  one  day  hurt  his  foot,  and. 
when  all  the  Persian  doctors  failed  to  cure  him.  lie  -cut  f«>r  Democedes.  u  ho 
still  pretended  to  be  no  wiser,  until  torture  wa-  threatened,  and  he  \\.-i~ 
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forced  to  try  his  skill.  Darius  recovered,  made  him  great  gifts,  and  sent 
him  to  attend  his  wives;  but  Democedes  still  pined  for  home,  and  managed 
to  persuade  Atossa  to  beg  the  king  to  give  her  Spartan  and  Athenian 
slaves,  and  to  tell  him  some  great  undertaking  was  expected  from  him.  The 
doctor's  hope  in  this  was  that  he  should  be  sent  as  a  spy  to  Greece,  before 
the  war,  and  should  make  his  escape ;  but  it  was  a  bad  way  of  showing  love 
to  his  country.  Hippias  was  at  Susa  too,  trying  to  stir  up  Darius  to  attack 
Athens,  and  restore  him  as  a  tributary  king ;  and  there  was  also  Histiseus, 
a  Greek,  who  had  been  tyrant  of  Miletus,  and  who  longed  to  get  home. 
All  the  Ionian  Greeks  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  hated  the  Persian  rule, 
and  Histiaeus  hoped  that  if  they  revolted  he  should  be  wanted  there,  so  he 
sent  a  letter  to  his  friend  Aristagoras,  at  Miletus,  in  a  most  curious  way. 
He  had  the  head  of  a  trusty  slave  shaved,  then,  with  a  red-hot  pin,  wrote 
his  advice  to  rise  against  the  Persians,  and,  when  the  hair  was  grown  again, 
sent  the  man  as  a  present  to  Aristagoras,  with  orders  to  tell  him  to  shave 
his  head. 

Aristagoras  read  the  letter,  and  went  to  Sparta  to  try  to  get  the  help 
of  the  kings  in  attacking  Persia.  He  took  with  him  a  brass  plate,  engraven 
with  a  map  of  the  world,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  time,  where  it 
looked  quite  easy  to  march  to  Susa,  and  win  the  great  Eastern  empire. 
At  first  Cleomenes,  the  most  spirited  of  the  kings,  was  inclined  to  listen, 
but  when  he  found  that  this  easy  march  would  take  three  months  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  thought  it  beyond  Spartan  powers.  Aristagoras 
went  secretly  to  his  house,  and  tried  to  bribe  him,  at  least,  to  help  the 
lonians  in  their  rising ;  but  while  higher  and  higher  offers  were  being 
made,  Gorgo,  the  little  daughter  of  Cleomenes,  only  eight  years  old,  saw  by 
their  looks  that  something  was  wrong,  and  cried  out,  "  Go  away,  father ; 
this  stranger  will  do  you  harm."  Cleomenes  took  it  as  the  voice  of  an 
oracle,  and  left  the  stranger  to  himself. 

He  then  went  to  Athens,  and  the  Athenians,  being  lonians  themselves, 
listened  more  willingly,  and  promised  to  aid  their  brethren  in  freeing 
themselves.  Together,  the  Athenians  and  a  large  body  of  Ephesians, 
Milesians,  and  other  lonians,  attacked  Sardis.  The  Persian  satrap  Arta- 
phernes  threw  himself  into  the  citadel;  but  the  town,  which  was  built 
chiefly  of  wicker-work,  that  the  houses  might  not  be  easily  thrown  down 
by  earthquakes,  caught  fire,  and  was  totally  burnt.  The  Athenians  could 
not  stay  in  the  flaming  streets,  and  had  to  give  back,  and  the  whole 
Persian  force  of  the  province  came  up  and  drove  them  out.  Darius  was 
furious  when  he  heard  of  the  burning  of  Sardis,  and,  for  fear  he  should 
forget  his  revenge,  ordered  that  a  slave  should  mention  the  name  of 
Athens  every  day  to  him  as  he  sat  down  to  dinner.  Histiaeus,  however, 
succeeded  in  his  plan,  for  Darius  believed  him  when  he  said  the  uproar 
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could  only  have  broken  out  in  his  absence,  and  let  him  go  home  to  tr\  t«p 
put  it  down. 

He  \\as  not  very  well  received  by  Artaphernes,  who  was  sure  he  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  revolt.  "Aristagoras  put  on  the  shoe,"  he  said,  "but  it 
was  of  your  stitching." 

Aristagoras  had  beenx  killed,  and  Histiaeus,  fleeing  to  the  lonians, 
remained  with  them  till  they  were  entirely  beaten,  and  he  surrendered  to 
the  Persians,  l>y  whom  he  was  crucified,  while  the  lonians  were  entirely 
crushed,  and  saw  their  fairest  children  carried  off  to  be  slaves  in  the  palace 
at  Susa.  Darius  had  longed  after  Greek  slaves  ever  since  he  had  seen  a  fine 
handsome  girl  walking  along,  upright,  with  a  pitcher  of  water  on  her  head, 
the  bridle  of  ahorse  she  was  leading  over  her  arm,  and  her  hands  bu.-v 
with  a  distaff.  He  did  not  know  that  such  grand  people  are  never  found  in 
enslaved,  oppressed  countries,  like  his  own,  and  he  wanted  to  have  them  all 
under  liis  power;  so  he  began  to  raise  his  forces  from  all  parts  of  his  empire, 
for  the  conquest  of  what  seemed  to  him  the  insolent  little  cities  of  Greece, 
and  Ilippias,  now  an  old  man,  undertook  to  show  him  the  way  to  Athens, 
and  to  betray  his  country.  The  battle  was  between  the  East  and  West— 
between  a  despot  ruling  mere  slaves,  and  free,  thoughtful  cities,  full  of  evil 
indeed,  and  making  many  mistakes,  but  brave  and  resolute,  and  really  feel- 
ing for  their  hearths  and  homes. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    MARATHON. 
B.C.  490. 

MIK   whole  Persian  fleet,  manned  by  Phamician  sailors,  and  a 
liii^e.  arinv,  under  the  two  satraps  Datis  and  Artaphernes, 
were,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  .Ivjvan  Sea,  ready  to  oxer- 
whelm  little  Attica  first,  and  then  all  Greece.     Nobody  had 
yet  stood  firm  against   those  all-conquering  Persians,  and  a- 
they  came  from  island  to  island  the  inhabitant-  tied  or  sub- 
mitted.    Attica  was  so  small  as  to  have  only  nine  thousand 
fighting  men  to  meet  this  host.     They  sent  to  ask  the  aid   of 
the  Spartans,  but   ( hough   these  would   have   fought    bravely. 
an  old  rule  forbade  them  to  march  during  the  week  before  the  full  moon. 
and   in  this  week  Athens  might  be  utterly  ruined.     N..bo.|y  did  come  to 
their  help  but  six  hundred  men  from  the  very  small  -late  of  Platiea.  and  this 
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little  army,  not  numbering  ten  thousand,  were  encamped  around  the  temple 
of  Hercules,  looking  down  upon  the  bay  of  Marathon,  where  lay  the  ships 
which  had  just  landed  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  men  of  all  the  Eastern 
nations,  and  among  them  many  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor.  The  hills 
slant  back  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  horse-shoe  round  the  bay,  with  about  five 
miles  of  clear  flat  ground  between  them  and  the  sea,  and  on  this  open  space 
lay  the  Persians. 

It  was  the  rule  among  the  Athenians  that  the  heads  of  their  ten  tribes 
should  command  by  turns  each  for  a  day,  but  Aristides,  the  best  and  most 
high-minded  of  all  of  them,  persuaded  the  rest  to  give  up  their  turns  to 

Miltiades,  who  was  known  to  be  the  most 
skilful  captain.  He  drew  up  his  men  in 
a  line  as  broad  as  the  whole  front  of  the 
Persian  army,  though  far  less  deep,  and 
made  them  all  come  rushing  down  at 
them  with  even  step,  but  at  >a  run,  shout- 
ing the  war-cry,  "  lo  paean  !  lo  paean  ! " 
In  the  middle,  where  the  best  men  of  the 
Persians  were,  they  stood  too  firm  to  be 
thus  broken,  but  at  the  sides  they  gave 
way,  and  ran  back  towards  the  sea,  or 
over  the  hills,  and  then  Miltiades  gave  a 
signal  to  the  two  side  divisions — wings, 
as  they  were  called — to  close  up  together, 
and  crush  the  Persian  centre.  The  enemy 
now  thought  of  nothing  but  reaching  their 
ships  and  putting  out  to  sea,  while  the 
Athenians  tried  to  seize  their  ships ;  ( ' y- 
negyms,  one  brave  Greek,  caught  hold  of 
the  prow  of  one  ship,  and  when  the  crew 
cut  off  his  hand  with  an  axe,  he  still  clung 
with  the  other,  till  that  too  was  cut  off, 
and  he  sank  and  was  drowned.  The  fleet 
still  held  many  men,  and  the  Athenians  saw  that,  instead  of  crossing  back 
to  Asia  Minor,  it  was  sailing  round  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  as  if  to 
attack  Athens.  It  was  even  said  that  a  friend  of  Hippias  had  raised  a 
shield,  glittering  in  the  sun,  as  a  signal  that  all  the  men  were  away.  How- 
ever, Miltiades  left  Aristides,  with  his  tribe  of  one  thousand  men,  to  guard 
the  plain  and  bury  the  dead,  and  marched  back  over  the  hills  with  the  rest 
to  guard  their  homes,  that  same  night;  but  the  Persians  must  have  been 
warned,  or  have  changed  their  mind,  for  they  sailed  away  for  Asia;  and 
Hippias,  who  seems  to  have  been  wounded  in  the  battle,  died  at  Lernnos. 
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The  Spartans  came  up  just  as  all  was  over,  and  greatly  praised  the  Athe- 
nians, for  indeed  it  was  the  first  time  Greeks  had  beaten  Persians,  and  it  was 
the  battle  above  all  others  that  saved  Europe  from  falling  under  the  slavery 
of  the  East.  The  fleet  was  caught  by  a  storm  as  it  crossed  the  Jsgean  Sea 
again. 

All  the  Athenians  who  had  been  slain  were  buried  under  one  great 
mound,  adorned  with  ten  pillars  bearing  their  names;  the  Platoeans  had 
another  honorable  mound,  and  the  Persians  a  third.  All  the  treasure  that 
was  taken  in  the  camp  and  ships  was  honorably  brought  to  the  city  and 
divided.  There  was  only  one  exception,  namely,  one  Kallias,  who  wore  long 
hair  bound  with  a  fillet,  and  was  taken  for  a  king  by  a  poor  Persian,  who 
"  fell  on  his  knees  before  him,  and  showed  him  a  well  where  was  a  great  deal 
of  gold  hidden.  Kallias  not  only  took  the  gold,  but  killed  the  pool'  stranger, 
and  his  family  were  ever  after  held  as  disgraced,  and  called  by  a  nickname 
meaning,  "  Enriched  by  the  Well." 

The  Platseaus  were  rewarded  by  being  made  freemen  of  Athens,  as  well 
as  of  their  own  city ;  and  Miltiades,  while  all  his  countrymen  were  full  of 
joy  and  exultation,  asked  of  them  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  promising  to 
bring  them  fame  and  riches.  With  it  he  sailed  for  the  island  of  Paros,  that 
which  was  specially  famed  for  its  white  marble.  He  said  he  meant  to 
punish  the  Parians  for  having  joined  the  Persians,  but  it  really  was  because 
of  a  quarrel  of  his  own.  lie  landed,  and  required  the  Parians  to  pay  him  a 
hundred  talents,  and  when  they  refused  he  besieged  the  city,  until  a  woman 
named  Timo,  who  was  priestess  at  a  temple  of  Ceres  near  the  gates,  promised 
to  tell  him  a  way  of  taking  the  city  if  he  would  meet  her  at  night  in  the 
temple,  where  no  man  was  allowed  to  enter,  lie  came,  and  leaped  over  the 
outer  fence  of  the  temple,  but,  brave  as  he  was  in  battle,  terror  at  treading 
on  forbidden  and  sacred  ground  overpowered  him,  and,  without  seeing  the 
priestess,  he  leaped  hack  again,  fell  on  the  other  side,  and  severely  injured 
his  thigh.  The  siege  was  given  up,  and  he  was  carried  back  helpless  to 
Athens,  where  there  was  no  mercy  to  failures,  and  he  was  airaigned  before 
the  Areopagus  assembly,  by  a  man  named  Xanthippus,  for  having  wasted 
the  money  of  the  State  and  deceived  the  people,  and  therefore  being  guilty 
of  death.  • 

It  must  have  been  a  sad  thing  to  see  the  great  captain,  who  had  saved 
his  country  in  that  great  battle  only  a  year  or  two  before,  lying  on  his 
couch,  too  ill  to  defend  himself,  while  his  brother  spoke  for  him,  and 
appealed  to  his  former  services.  In  consideration  of  these  it  was  decided 
not  to  condemn  him  to  die,  but  he  was  instead,  to  pay  fifty  talents  ,,f  silver, 
and  before  the  sum  could  be  raised,  he  died  of  his  hurts.  It  \vas  said  that 
his  son  Kimon  put  himself  into  prison  till  the  fine  could  !»•  rai-.-d. 
so  as  to  release  his  father's  corp-e,  which  was  buried  \\ith  all  honor 
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on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  with  a  tomb  recording  his  glory,  and  not  his 

fall. 

The  two  chief  citizens  who  were  left  were  Aristides  and  Themistocles, 
both  very  able  men ;  but  Aristides  was  perfectly  high-minded,  unselfish,  and 
upright,  while  Themistocles  cared  for  his  own  greatness  more  than  anything 
else.  Themistocles  was  so  clever  that  his  tutor  had  said  to  him  when  he  was 
a  child,  "Boy,  thou  wilt  never  be  an  ordinary  person;  thou  wilt  either  be 
a  mighty  blessing  or  a  mighty  curse  to  thy  country,"  When  he  grew  up  he 
used  his  powers  of  leading  the  multitude  for  his  own  advantage,  and  that  of 
his  party.  "The  gods  forbid,"  he  said,  "that  I  should  sit  on  any  tribunal 
where  my  friends  should  not  have  more  advantage  than  strangers."  AVhile, 
on  the  other  hand,  Aristides  was  so  impartial  and  single-hearted  that  he  got 
the  name  of  Aristides  the  Just.  He  cared  most  for  the  higher  class,  the 
wistoi,  and  thought  they  could  govern  best,  while  Themistocles  sought  after 
the  favor  of  the  people ;  and  they  both,  led  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  so 
completely  while  they  were  speaking,  that,  after  a  meeting  where  they  had 
both  made  a  speech,  Aristides  said,  "  Athens  will  never  be  safe  till  Themis- 
tocles and  I  are  both  in  prison,"  meaning  that  either  of  them  could  easily 
make  himself  tyrant. 

However,  Aristides,  though  of  high  family,  was  very  poor,  and  men  said 
it  was  by  the  fault  of  his  cousin  Kallias,  the  "  Enriched  by  the  Well ; "  and 
Themistocles  contrived  to  turn  people's  minds  against  him,  so  as  to  have 
him  ostracized.  One  day  he  met  a  man  in  the  street,  with  a  shell  in  his 
hand,  who  asked  him  to  write  the  name  of  Aristides  on  it,  as  he  could  not 
write  himself.  "Pray,"  said  Aristides,  "what  harm  has  this  person  done 
you,  that  you  wish  to  banish  him  ? " 

"  No  harm  at  all,"  said  the  man ;  "  only  I  am  sick  of  always  hearing  him 
called  the  Just." 

Aristides  had  no  more  to  say,  but  wrote  his  own  name ;  and  six  thousand 
shells  having  been  counted  up  against  him,  he  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile 
for  ten  years. 

Cynegyrus,  the  man  whose  hands  had  been  cut  off  in  the  bay  of  Mara- 
thon, had  a  very  famous  brother  named  ^Eschylus — quite  as  brave  a  soldier, 
and  a  poet  besides.  The  Athenians  had  come  to  worshipping  Bacchus,  but 
not  in  the  horrid,  mad,  drunken  manner  of  the  first  orgies.  They  had  songs 
and  dances  by  persons  with  their  heads  wreathed  in  vine  and  ivy  leaves,  and 
a  goat  was  sacrificed  in  the  midst.  The  Greek  word  for  a  goat  is  tragos,  and 
the  dances  came  to  be  called  tragedies.  Then  came  in  the  custom  of  having 
poetical  speeches  in  the  midst  of  the  dances,  made  in  the  person  of  some  old 
hero  or  god,  and  these  always  took  place  in  a  curve  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  so 
worked  out  by  ail  that  the  rock  was  cut  into  galleries,  for  half -circles  of 
spectators  to  sit  one  above  the  other,  while  the  dancers  and  speakers  were 
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on  the  flat  space  at  the  bottom.  Thespis,  whom  Solon  reproved  for  false- 
It U,  was  the  first  person  who  made  the  dancers  and  singers,  \\ho  were 

called  the  chorus,  so  answer  one  another  and  the  speakers  that  the  tragedy 
became  a  play,  i-epresenting  some  great  action  of  old.  The  actors  had  to 
wear  brazen  masks  and  tall  buskins,  or  no  one  could  have  well  seen  or  heard 
them.  ^Eschylus,  when  a  little  boy,  was  set  to  watch  the  grapes  in  his 
father's  vineyard.  He  fejl  asleep,  and  dreamt  that  Bacchus  appeared  to  him, 
and  bade  him  make  his  festivals  noble  with  tragedies;  and  this  he  certainly 
did,  for  the  poetry  he  wrote  for  them  is  some  of  the  grandest  that  man  ever 
sung,  and  shows  us  how  these  great  Greeks  were  longing  and  feeling  after 
the  truth,  like  blind  men  groping  in  the  dark.  The  custom  was  to  have 
three  grave  plays  or  tragedies  on  the  same  subject  on  three  successive  days, 
and  then  to  finish  with  a  droll  one,  or  comedy,  as  it  was  called,  in  honor  of 
the  god  Comus.  There  is  one  trilogy  of  vEschylus  still  preserved  to  us, 
where  we  have  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  the  vengeance  of  Orestes,  and  his 
expiation  when  pursued  by  the  Furies,  but  the  comedy  belonging  to  them 
is  lost. 

Almost  all  the  greatest  and  best  Greeks  of  this  time  believed  in  part  in 
the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  who  had  lived  in  the  former  century,  and 
taught  that  the  whole  universe  was  one  great  divine  musical  instrument,  as 
it  were,  in  which  stars,  sun,  winds,  and  earth  did  their  part,  and  that  man 
ought  to  join  himself  into  the  same  sweet  harmony.  He  thought  that  if  a 
man  did  ill  his  spirit  went  into  some  animal,  and  had  a  fresh  trial  to  purify 
it,  but  it  does  not  seem  as  if  many  others  believed  this  notion. 
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CHAPTEK    XVII. 

THE    EXPEDITION    OF    XERXES. 
B.C.  480. 

>HE  Athenians  had  not  a  long  breathing  time.  Darius,  indeed, 
died  five  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon;  but  his  son 
Xerxes  was  far  more  fiery  and  ambitious,  and  was  no  sooner 
on  the  throne  than  he  began  to  call  together  all  the  vast 
powers  of  the  East,  not  to  crush  Athens  alone,  but  all  the 
Greeks.  He  was  five  years  gathering 
them  together,  but  in  the  spring  of  480 
he  set  out  from  Sardis  to  march  to  the 
Hellespont,  where  he  had  a  bridge  of 

ships  chained  together,  made  to  enable    his   army  to 

cross  the  strait  on  foot.     Xerxes  was  a  hot-tempered 

man,  not  used  to  resistance,  and  it  was  said  that  when 

a  storm  broke  part  of  his  bridge  he  caused  the  waves 

to  be  scourged  and  fetters  to  be  thrown  in,  to  show 

that  he  was  going  to  bind  it  to  his  will.     He  sat  on  a 

throne  to  watch  his  armies  pass  by.    It  is  said  that  there 

were  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  men,  of  every 

speech  and  dress  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  with  all  sorts  of 

weapons;  and  as  the  "  Great  King"  watched  the  endless 

number  pass  by,  he  burst  into  tears  to  think  how  soon 

all  this  mighty  host  would  be  dead  men  ! 

Xerxes  had  a  huge  fleet  besides,  manned  by  Phoe- 
nicians and  Greeks  of  Asia   Minor,  and  this  did  not 

venture    straight    across   the  ^Egean,  because    of   his 

father's  disaster,  but  went  creeping  round  the  northern 

coast.     Mount  Athos,  standing  out  far  and  steep  into 

the  sea,  stood  in  the  way,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  go 

round  it;  so  Xerxes  thought  it  would  be  an  under- 
taking worthy  of  him  to  have  a  canal  dug  across  the 

neck   that   joins   the   mountain    to  the  land,   and  the 

Greeks  declared  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  mountain  ,_j 

god,  bidding  him  not  to  put  rocks  in  the  way  of  the  A  SOLDIER  OF  MARATHON-. 

workmen  of  the  "  Great  Kins."     Traces  of  this  canal    -(from  the  Monument  of 

t  ..;*'..    \ 

can  still  be  found  in  the  ravine  behind  Mount  Athos. 
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All  the  Greeks  knew  their  danger  now,  and  a  council  from  every  city 
met  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  All  their 
ships,  '271  in  number,  were  gathered  in  a  bay  on  the  north  of  the  great 
island  of  Euboea.  There  the  Spartan  captain  of  the  whole  watched  and 
waited,  till  the  beacons  from  height  to  height  announced  that  the  Persian-; 
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were  coming,  and  then  he  thought  it 
safer  to  retreat  within  the  Euripus, 

•"•WPP^.  ^ie   c^anne^  between  the  island  and 

**^  the  mainland,  which  is  so  narrow  that 
a  very  few  ships  could  stop  the  way  of  a  whole  fleet.  However,  just  as  they 
were  within  shelter,  a  terrible  storm  arose,  which  broke  up  and  wrecked  a 
great  number  of  Persian  ships,  though  the  number  that  were  left  still  was 
far  beyond  that  of  the  Greeks.  On  two  days  the  Greeks  ventured  out,  and 
always  gained  the  victory  over  such  ships  as  they  encountered  ;  but  were 
so  much  damaged  themselves,  without  destroying  anything  like  the  whole 
fleet,  that  such  fighting  was  hopeless  work. 

In  the  meantime  Xerxes,  with  his  monstrous  land  army,  was  marching 
on,  and  the  only  place  where  it  seemed  to  the  council  at  the  Isthmus  that  he 
could  be  met  and  stopped  was  at  a  place  in  Thessaly,  where  the  mountains 
of  (Eta  rose  up  like  a  steep  wall,  leaving  no  opening  but  towards  the  sea, 
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where  a  narrow  road  wound  round  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  between  it  and 
the  sea  was  a  marsh  that  men  and  horses  could  never  cross.  The  springs  that 
made  tliis  bog  were  hot,  so  that  it  was  called  Thermopylae  or  the  Hot  Gates. 

The  council  at  the  Isthmus  determined  to  send  an  army  to  stop  the 
enemy  there,  if  possible.  There  were  300  Spartans,  and  various  troops 
from  other  cities,  all  under  the  command  of  one  of  the  Spartan  kings, 
Leonidas,  who  had  married  Gorgo,  the  girl  whose  word  had  kept  her  father 
faithful.  They  built  up  a  stone  wall  in  front  of  them,  and  waited  for  the 
enemy,  and  by  and  by  the  Persians  came,  spreading  over  an  immense  space 
in  the  rear ;  but  in  this  narrow  road  only  a  few  could  fight  at  once,  so  that 
numbers  were  of  little  use.  Xerxes  sent  to  desire  the  Spartans  to  give  up 
their  arms.  Leonidas  only  answered,  "  Come  and  take  them."  The  Persian 
messenger  reported  that  the  Greeks  were  sitting  on  the  wall  combing  their 
hair,  while  others  were  playing  at  warlike  games.  Xerxes  thought  they 
were  mad,  but  a  traitor  Spartan  whom  he  had  in  his  camp  said  it  was 
always  the  fashion  of  his  countrymen  before  any  very  perilous  battle. 
Xerxes  made  so  sure  of  victory  over  such  a  handful  of  men,  that  he  bade  his 
captains  bring  them  all  alive  to  him;  but  day  after  day  his  best  troops  fell 
beaten  back  from  the  wall,  and  hardly  a  Greek  was  slain. 

But,  alas  !  there  was  a  mountain  path  through  the  chestnut  woods  above. 
Leonidas  had  put  a  guard  of  Phocian  soldiers  to  watch  it,  and  the  Persians 
did  not  know  of  it  till  a  wretch,  for  the  sake  of  reward,  came  and  offered  to 
show  them  the  way,  so  that  they  might  fall  on  the  defenders  of  the  pass 
from  behind.  In  the  stillness  of  the  early  dawn,  the  Phociaus  heard  the 
trampling  of  a  multitude  on  the  dry  chestnut  leaves.  They  stood  to  arms, 
but  as  soon  as  the  Persians  shot  their  arrows  at  them  they  fled  away  and 
left  the  path  open.  Soon  it  was  known  in  the  camp  that  the  foe  were  on 
the  hills  above.  There  was  still  time  to  retreat,  and  Leonidas  sent  off  all 
the  allies  to  save  their  lives ;  but  he  himself  and  his  300  Spartans,  with  700 
Thespians,  would  not  leave  their  post,  meaning  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly 
as  possible.  The  Delphic  oracle  had  said  that  either  Sparta  or  a  king  of 
Sparta  must  perish,  and  he  was  ready  to  give  himself  for  his  country.  Two 
young  cousins  of  the  line  of  Hercules  he  tried  to  save,  by  telling  them  to 
bear  his  messages  home ;  but  one  answered  that  he  had  come  to  fight,  not 
cany  letters,  and  the  other  that  they  would  fight  first,  and  then  take  home 
the  news.  Two  more  Spartans,  whose  eyes  were  diseased,  were  at  the  hot 
baths  near.  One  went  back  with  the  allies,  the  other  caused  his  Helot  to 
lead  him  to  the  camp,  where,  in  the  evening,  all  made  ready  to  die,  and 
Leonidas  sat  down  to  his  last  meal,  telling  his  friends  that  on  the  morrow 
they  should  sup  with  Pluto.  One  of  these  Thespians  had  answered,  when 
he  was  told  that  the  Persian  arrows  came  so  thickly  as  to  hide  the  sky,  "So 
much  the  better ;  we  shall  fight  in  the  shade." 
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The  Persians  were  by  this  time  so  much  afraid  of  these  brave  men  that 
they  could  only  be  driven  against  them  by  whips.  Leonidas  and  his 
thousand  burst  out  on  them  beyond  the  wall,  and  there  fought  the  \\  hole 
day,  till  every  one  of  them  was  slain,  but  with  heap>  upon  heaps  of  dead 
Persians  round  them,  so  that,  when  Xerxes  looked  at  the  sj)ot,  he  asked  in 
horror  whether  all  the  Greeks  were  like  these,  and  how  many  more  Spar- 
tans there  were.  Like  a  barbarian,  he  had  Leonidas'  body  hung  on  a  cross; 
but  in  after  times  the  brave  king's  bones  were  buried  on  the  spot,  and  a 
mound  raised  over  the  other  warriors,  with  the  words  engraven — 

" Go,  PH.-SIT  by,  at  Sparta  tell, 
Obedient  to  her  law,  we  fell." 

There  was  nothing  now  between  the  Persians  and  the  temple  at  Delphi. 
The  priests  asked  the  oracle  if  they  should  bury  the  treasures.  "  No,"  the 
answer  was;  "the  god  will  protect  his  own."  And  just  as  a  party  of 
Persians  were  climbing  up  the  heights  to  the  magnificent  temple  there  was 
a  tremendous  storm ;  rocks,  struck  by  lightning,  rolled  down,  and  the 
Persians  fled  in  dismay;  but  it  is  said  Xerxes  sent  one  man  to  insult  the 
heathen  god,  and  that  he  was  a  Jew,  and  therefore  had  no  fears,  and  came 
back  safe. 

Now  that  Thermopylae  was  lost,  there  was  no  place  fit  to  guard  short  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  counc-il  decided  to  build  a  wall  across  that, 
and  defend  it,  so  as  to  save  the  Peloponnesus.  This  left  Attica  outside,  and 
the  Athenians  held  anxious  council  what  was  to  become  of  them.  Before 
the  way  to  Delphi  was  stopped,  they  had  asked  the  oracle  what  they  were 
to  do,  and  the  answer  had  been,  "  Pallas  had  prayed  for  her  city,  but  it  was 
doomed ;  yet  a  wooden  wall  should  save  her  people,  and  at  Salamis  should 
women  be  made  childless,  at  seed-time  or  harvest." 

Themistocles  said  the  wooden  walls  meant  the  ships,  and  that  the 
Athenians  were  all  to  sail  away  and  leave  the  city.  Others  would  have  it 
that  the  wooden  walls  were  the  old  thorn  fence  of  the  Acropolis,  and  these, 
being  mostly  old  people,  chose  to  stay,  while  all  the  rest  went  away ;  and 
while  the  wives  and  children  were  kindly  sheltered  by  their  friends  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  the  men  all  joined  the  fleet,  which  lay  off  Salamis,  and  \\  a- 
no  w  366  in  number.  The  Persians  overran  the  whole  country,  overcame 
the  few  who  held  out  the  Acropolis,  and  set  Athens  on  fire.  All  the  hope 
of  Greece  was  now  in  the  fleet,  which  lay  in  the  >trait  between  Attica  and 
the  isle  of  Salamis.  Eurybiades,  the  Spartan  commander,  still  wanted  not  to 
tiu'ht,  but  Themistocles  was  resolved  on  the  battle.  Eurybiades  did  all  he 
could  to  silence  him.  "Those  who  begin  a  race  before  the  signal  are 
scourged,"  said  the  Spartan.  "True,"  said  Themistocles  ;  -Imt  the  lainranl- 
never  win  a  crown."  Eurybiades  raised  his  leading  staff  as  if  to  give  him 
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a  blow.  "  Strike,  but  hear  me,"  said  Themistocles ;  and  then  he  showed 
such  good  reason  for  there  meeting  the  battle  that  Eurybiades  gave  way. 
Six  days  later  the  Persian  fleet,  in  all  its  grandeur,  came  up,  and  Xerxes 
caused  his  throne  to  be  set  on  Mount  .^Egaleos,  above  the  strait,  that  he 
might  see  the  battle.  The  doubts  of  the  Peloponnesians  revived.  They 
wanted  to  sail  away  and  guard  their  own  shores,  but  Tliemistocles  was  so 
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resolved  that  they  should  fight  that  he  sent  a  slave  with  a  message  to 
Xerxes,  pretending  to  be  a  traitor,  and  advising  him  to  send  ships  to  stop 
up  the  other  e:id  of  the  strait,  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  This  was  done,  to  the 
horror  of  honest  Aristides,  who,  still  exiled,  was  in  JEgina,  watching  what 
to  do  for  his  countrymen.  In  a  little  boat  he  made  his  way  at  night  to  the 
ship  where  council  was  being  held,  and  begged  that  Themistocles  might 
be  c:illed  out.  "Let  us  be  rivals  still,"  he  said;  "but  let  our  strife 
be  which  can  serve  our  country  best.  I  come  to  say  that  your  retreat  is 
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cut  off.  We  are  surrounded,  and  must  tight."  Thenristocles  said  it  was 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen,  and  led  him  into  the  council  with  his 
tidings. 

They  did  fight.  Ship  was  dashed  against  ship  as  fast  as  oars  could  bring 
them,  their  pointed  beaks  bearing  one  another  down.  The  women  who 
were  made  childless  were  Persian  women.  Two  hundred  Persian  ships  were 
sunk,  and  only  forty  Greek  ones ;  an  immense  number  were  taken ;  and 
Xerxes,  from  his  throne,  saw  such  utter  ruin  of  all  his  hopes  and  plans, 
that  he  gave  up  all  thought  of  anything  but  getting  his  land  army  back  to 
the  Hellespont  as  fast  as  possible,  for  his  fleet  was  gone ! 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE    HATTLK    OF    PIAT^A. 
B.C'.  470—400. 

FTER  being  thus  beaten  by  sea,  and  having  learnt  what 
Greeks  were  by  laud,  Xerxes  himself,  with  a  broken,  sick, 
and  distressed  army,  went  back  to  Sardis;  but  he  left  a 
sal  rap  named  Mardonius  behind  him,  with  his  best  troops, 
in  Thessaly,  to  see  whether  anything  could  still  be  done  for 
his  cause.  He  did  try  whether  the  Athenians  could  be  per- 
suaded to  desert  the  other  Greeks,  and  become  allies  of 
Persia,  but  they  made  a  noble  answer — "  So  long  as  the  sun 
held  his  course,  the  Athenians  would  never  be  friends  to 
Xerxes.  Great  as  might  be  his  power,  Athens  trusted  to  the  aid  of  the  gods 
and  heroes,  whose  temple  he  had  burnt." 

After  this  answer,  Mardonius  marched  again  into  Attica,  and  took  pos- 
session of  it;  but  as  the  Athenians  were  now  all  safe  in  Salamis,  or  among 
their  friends,  he  could  not  do  them  much  harm;  and  while  he  was  finishing 
the  ruin  he  had  begun  ten  months  before,  the  Spartans  had  raised  their 
army,  under  the  command  of  their  king,  Pausanias,  nephew  to  Leonidas,  and 
all  the  best  soldiers  from  the  other  Greek  cities.  They  came  up  with  the 
I'ersians  near  the  city  of  Plat;ea.  Though  a  Spartan,  Pausanias  had  rather 
not  have  fought ;  but  when  at  last  the  battle  bescan,  it  was  a  grand  victory, 
and  was  gained  in  a  wonderfully  short  time.  The  Spartans  killed  Mar. 
donius,  and  put  the  best  Persian  troops,  called  the  Immortals,  to  flight; 
and  the  Athenians,  under  Avistides,  fought  with  the  Thebans.  who  had 
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joined  the  Persian  army.  The  whole  Persian  cainp  was  sacked.  The 
Ilelots  were  sent  to  collect  the  spoil,  and  put  it  all  together.  They  stole  a 
good  deal  of  the  gold,  which  they  took  for  brass,  and  sold  it  as  such. 
Wagon-loads  of  silver  and  gold  vessels  were  to  be  seen  ;  collars,  bracelets, 
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and  rich  armor;  and  the  manger  of  Xerxes'  horses,  which  he  had  left 
behind,  and  which  was  of  finely-worked  brass.  Pausanias  bade  the  slaves 
of  Mardonius  to  prepare  such  a  feast  as  their  master  was  used  to,  and  then 
called  hia  friends  to  see  how  useless  were  all  the  carpets,  cushions,  curtains, 
gold  and  silver,  and  the  dainties  upon  them,  and  how  absurd  it  was  to  set 
out  on  a  conquering  expedition  thus  encumbered. 

A  tenth  part  of  the  spoil  was  set  apart  for  Apollo,  and  formed  into  a 
golden  tripod,  supported  by  a  brazen  serpent  with  three  heads.  A  great 
statute  of  Jupiter  was  sent  to  Olympia,  the  pedestal  adorned  with  the  names 
of  all  the  cities  which  had  sent  men  to  the  battle,  and  such  another  of 
Neptune  was  set  up  on  the  Isthmus ;  while  a  temple  to  Athene,  adorned 
with  pictures  of  the  battle,  was  built  on  the  spot  near  Platsea.  Pausanias 
received  a  sample  of  all  that  was  best  of  the  spoil.  Among  the  dead  was 
found  that  one  Spartan  who  had  missed  Thermopylae.  He  had  been 
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miserable  ever  since,  and  only  longed  to  die  in  battle,  as  now  he  had  done. 
The  Plateaus  were  to  be  respected  by  all  the  other  states  of  Greece,  so  long 
as  they  yearly  performed  funeral  rites  in  honor  of  the  brave  men  whose 
tombs  were  left  in  their  charge. 

On  the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Plateea  was  fought,  another  great  battle 
was  fought  at  Mykale,  near  Miletus,  by  the  Ionian  Greeks  of  Asia,  assisted 
by  Athenians  and  Spartans.  It  set  Miletus  free  from  the  Persians,  and  was 
the  first  step  back  wards  of  their  great 
power.  The  Athenian  fleet  also 
gained  back  the  Cbersonesus,  and 
brousrht  home  the  chains  that  had 

O 

fastened  together  the  bridge  of  boats, 
to  be  dedicated  in  the  temples  of  their 
own  gods. 

The  Athenians  were  all  coming 
home  rejoicing.  Even  the  very  week 
after  Xerxes  had  burnt  the  Acropolis, 
the  sacred  olive  which  Pallas  Athene 
was  said  to  have  given  them  had  shot 
out  a  long  branch  from  the  stump, 
and  now  it  \vas  growing  well,  to  their 
great  joy  and  encouragement.  Ever}' 
one  began  building  up  his  own  house; 
and  Themistocles,  Aristides,  and  the 
other  statesmen  prepared  to  build 
strong  walls  round  the  city,  though 
the  Spartans  sent  messengers  to  per- 
suade them  that  it  was  of  no  use  to 
have  any  fortified  cities  outside  the 
Peloponnesus;  but  they  knew  this 
was  only  because  the  Spartans  wanted 
to  be  masters  of  Greece,  and  \vould 
not  attend  to  them.  Athens  stood 

about  three  miles  from  the  coast,  and  in  the  port  there  had  hitherto  been  a 
village  called  Piraeus,  and  Themistocles  persxiaded  the  citizens  to  make  this 
as  strong  as  possible,  with  a  wall  of  solid  stone  round  it.  These  were  grand 
days  at  Athens.  They  had  noble  architects  and  sculptors ;  and  ^Eschylus 
was  writing  the  grandest  of  his  tragedies — especially  one  about  the  despair 
of  the  Persian  women — but  only  fragments  of  most  of  them  have  come 
down  to  our  time. 

In  375  Aristides  died,  greatly  honored,  though  he  was  so  poor  that  ho 
did  not  leave  enough  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses ;  but  a  monument  was 
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raised  to  him  by  the  state,  and  there  is  only  one  Athenian  name  as  pure 
and  noble  as  his. 

The  two  other  men  who  shared  with  him  the  honors  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Persians  met  with  very  different  fates,  and  by  their  own  fault.  When 
Pausanius  went  back  to  Sparta  he  found  his  life  there  too  stern  and  full  of 
restraint,  after  what  he  had  been  used  to  in  his  campaign.  He  tried  to 
break  down  the  power  of  the  Ephors,  and  obtain  something  more  like 
royalty  for  the  kings,  and  this  he  hoped  to  do  by  the  help  of  Persia.  He 
used  to  meet  the  messenger  of  this  traitorous  correspondence  in  the  temple 
of  Neptune,  in  the  promontory  of  Taenarus.  Some  of  the  Ephors  were 
warned,  hid  themselves  there,  and  heard  his  treason  from  his  own  lips. 
They  sent  to  arrest  him  as  soon  as  he  came  back  to  Sparta ;  but  he  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Pallas,  whence  he  could  not  be  dragged.  However, 
the  Spartans  were  determined  to  have  justice  on  him.  They  walled  up  the 
temple,  so  that  he  could  neither  escape  nor  have  food  brought  to  him ; 
indeed  it  is  said  that,  in  horror  at  his  treason,  his  mother  brought  the  first 
stone.  When  he  was  at  the  point  of  death  he  was  taken  out,  that  the 
sanctuary  might  not  be  polluted,  and  he  died  just  as  he  was  carried  out. 
The  Spartans  buried  him  close  to  the  temple,  and  gave  Pallas  two  statues 
of  him,  to  make  up  for  the  suppliant  she  had  lost,  but  they  were  always 
reproached  for  the  sacrilege. 

Themistocles  was  a  friend  of  Pausanias,  and  was  suspected  of  being- 
mixed  up  in  his  plots.  He  was  obliged  to  flee  the  country,  and  went  to 
Epirus,  where  he  came  to  the  house  of  King  Admetus,  where  the  queen, 
Phthia,  received  him,  and  told  him  how  to  win  her  husband's  protection, 
namely,  by  sitting  down  on  the  hearth  by  the  altar  to  the  household  gods, 
and  holding  her  little  son  in  his  arms. 

When  Admetus  came  in,  Themistocles  entreated  him  to  have  pity  on  his 
defenceless  state.  The  king  raised  him  up  and  promised  his  protection,  and 
kept  his  word.  Themistocles  was  taken  by  two  guides  safely  across  the 
mountains  to  Pydna,  where  he  found  a  merchant  ship  about  to  sail  for  Asia. 
A  storm  drove  it  to  the  island  of  Naxos,  which  was  besieged  by  an 
Athenian  fleet ;  and  Themistocles  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his 
fellow-citizens  if  he  had  landed,  but  he  told  the  master  of  the  ship  that  it 
would  be  the  ruin  of  all  alike  if  he  were  found  in  the  vessel,  and  promised 
a  large  reward  if  he  escaped.  So  the  crew  consented  to  beat  about  a  whole 
day  and  night,  and  in  the  morning  landed  safely  near  Ephesus.  He  kept 
his  word  to  the  captain;  for  indeed  he  was  very  rich,  having  taken  bribes, 
while  Aristides  remained  in  honorable  poverty.  He  went  to  Susa,  where 
Xerxes  was  dead;  but  the  Persians  had  fancied  his  message  before  the  battle 
of  Sulamis  was  really  meant  to  serve  them,  and  that  he  was  suffering  for  his 
attachment  to  them,  so  the  ue\v  king,  Artaxerxes,  the  "  Long-armed,"  who 
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Lad  a  great  esteem  for  his  cleverness,  was  greatly  delighted,  otlVred  up  a 
sacrifice  in  his  joy,  and  three  times  cried  out  in  his  sleep,  "I  have  got 
Themistocles  the  Athenian." 

Themistocles  had  asked  to  wait  a  year  before  seeing  the  king,  that  he 
might  have  time  to  learn  the  language.  When  he  came,  he  put  forward 
such  schemes  for  conquering  Greece  that  Artaxerxes  was  delighted,  and  gave 
him  a  Persian  wife,  and  large 
estate-;  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maeander,  where  he  .spent  the 
rest  of  his  life,  very  rich,  but 
despised  by  all  honest  Greeks. 

All  the  history  of  the  war 
with  Xerxes  was  written  by 
Herodotus,  a  Greek  of  Caria, 
who  traveled  about  to  study 
the  manners,  customs,  and  his- 
tories of  different  nations,  and 
recorded  them  in  the  most 
lively  and  spirited  manner,  so 
that  he  is  often  called  the 
father  of  history. 

^Esehylus  went  on  gaining 
pri/.es  for  his  tragedies,  till  468, 
when,  after  being  thirteen  times 
first,  he  was  excelled  by  another 
Athenian  named  Sophocles,  and 
was  so  much  vexed  that  he 
withdrew  to  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Sicily.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
he  ever  came  back  to  Athens  for 
a  time,  but  he  certainly  died  in 
Sicily,  and  in  an  extraordinary 
way.  He  was  asleep  on  the  sea- 
shore, when  an  eagle  flew  above 
him  with  a  tortoise  in  its  claws. 
It  is  the  custom  of  eagles  to 
break  the  shells  of  these  crea- 
tures by  letting  them  fall  on 
rocks  from  a  <rreat  height.  The 

V   J    4       1      .J7>ii      »  i"~  i  i   i         T  SOPHOCLES.  —  (/«  the  Lateran  Jlnneum  at  limne.) 

bird  took  A.schylus  liald  head 

for  a  stone,   threw  down   the   tortoise,   broke  his  skull,   and    killed    him. 
Sophocles  did    not   write    such    grand    lines,    yearning   for   the    truth, 
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as  ^Eschylus,  but  his  plays,  of  Ajax'  madness,  and  especially  of  Antigone's 
self-devotion,  were  more  touching,  and  full  of  human  feeling ;  and  Eurip- 
ides, who  was  a  little  younger,  wrote  plays  more  like  those  of  later  times, 
with  more  of  story  in  them,  and  more  characters,  especially  of  women. 
He  even  wrote  one  in  which  he  represented  Helen  as  never  having  been 
unfaithful  at  all ;  Venus  only  made  up  a  cloud-image,  to  be  run  away  with 
by  Paris,  and  Helen  was  carried  away  and  hidden  in  Egypt,  where  Menelaus 
found  her,  and  took  her  home.  The  works  of  these  three  great  men  have 
always  been  models.  The  Greeks  knew  their  plays  by  heart  almost  as  per- 
fectly as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  used  to  quote  lines  wherever  they 
applied. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE    AGE    OF    PERICLES. 
B.C.  464-439. 

THENS  and  Sparta  were  now  quite  the  greatest  powers  in 
Greece.  No  other  state  had  dared  to  make  head  against  the 
Persians,  and  all  the  lesser  cities,  and  the  isles  'and  colo- 
nies, were  anxious  to  obtain  the  help  and  friendship  of  one 
or  other  as  their  allies.  The  two  states  were  always  rivals, 
and  never  made  common  cause,  except  when  the  Persian 
enemy  was  before  them.  In  the  year  464  there  was  a  ter- 
rible earthquake  in  Laconia,  which  left  only  five  houses 
standing  in  Sparta,  and  buried  great  numbers  in  the  ruins. 
The  youths,  who  were  all  together  in  one  building  exercising  them- 
selves, were  almost  all  killed  by  its  fall;  and  the  disaster  would  have 
been  worse  if  the  king,  Archidamas,  had  not  caused  the  trumpet  to  be 
blown,  as  if  to  call  the  people  to  arms,  just  outside  the  city.  This  brought 
all  the  men  in  order  together  just  in  time,  for  the  Helots  were  rising  against 
them,  and,  if  they  had  found  them  groping  each  in  the  ruins  of  his  house, 
might  have  killed  them  one  by  one;  whereas,  finding  them  up  and  armed, 
the  slaves  saw  it  was  in  vain,  and  dispersed. 

The  Messenians,  who  had  never  forgotten  Aristodemus,  hoped  to  free 
themselves  again.  A  great  many  of  the  Helots  joined  them,  and  they  made 
their  fortified  hill  of  Ithome  very  strong.  The  Spartans  called  on  the 
Athenians  to  help  them  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  The  three  greatest 
men  in  Athens  were  Pericles,  the  son  of  that  Xanthippus  who  had  impeached 
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Miltiades;  Kimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades  himself:  and  Kphiali. -,  a  great 
orator,  who  was  thought  to  be  as  upright  as  Aristides  the  Just.  When  the 
request  from  Sparta  came,  Kphialtes  was  against  helping  the  rival  of  Athens; 
but  Kimon,  who  had  friends  in  Laconia,  declared  that  it  would  be  unbe- 
coming in  Athens  to  let  Greece  be  crippled  in  one  of  her  two  legs,  or  to  lose 
her  own  voke-l'ellow.  He  prevailed,  and  was  sent  with  an  army  to  help  in 
the  siege  of  Ithome;  but  it  was  uch  a  tardy  siege  that  the  Spartans  fancied 
that  the  Athenians  had  an  understanding  with  the  Messenians,  and  desired 
them  to  go  home  again,  thus,  of  course,  affronting  them  exceedingly. 

Two  years  after,  Kimon  was  ostracized;  but  soon  after  the  Spartans 
atVronted  the  Athenians,  by  placing  a  troop 
of  men  at  Tanagra,  on  the  borders  of  At- 
tica. The  Athenians  went  out  to  attack 
them,  and  Kimon  sent  to  entreat  permis- 
sion to  tight  among  his  tribe,  but  he  was 
not  trusted,  and  was  forbidden.  He  sent 
his  armor  to  his  friends — a  hundred  in 
number — and  bade  them  maintain  his 
honor.  They  were  all  killed,  fighting 
bravely,  and  the  victory  was  with  the 
Spartans.  Soon  after,  the  virtuous  Ephi- 
altes  \\as  stabbed  by  some  unknown  per- 
son, and  Pericles,  feeling  that  good  men 
could  not  be  spared,  moved  that  Kimon 
should  be  called  home  again.  Kimon  was 
much  loved  ;  he  was  tall  and  handsome, 
with  curly  hair  and  beard  ;  and  he  was 
open-handed,  leaving  his  orchards  and  gar- 
dens free  to  all,  and  keeping  a  table  for 
every  chance  guest.  Yet  he  much  admired 
the  Spartans  and  their  discipline,  and  he 
contrived  to  bring  about,  a  five-years'  truce 
between  the  two  great  powers.  The  great- 
est benefit  he  gave  his  people  was  the 
building  the  Long  Walls,  which  joined  Athens  and  the  Pineus  together,  so 
that  the  city  could  never  be  cut  off  from  the  harbor.  Kimon  began  them  at 
his  own  expense,  and  Pericles  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  go  on  with  them, 
when  their  founder  had  be;  11  seal  on  j'.n  expedition  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
which  was  rising  against  the  Persians.  There  Kimon  fell  sick  and  died,  but 
his  fleet,  immediately  after,  won  a  grand  victory  over  the  Phoenician  and 
Cilician  fleets,  in  the  Persian  service. 

However,  some  hot-headed  young  Athenians  were  beaten  ;\t  Coronea  by 
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the  Bifotians,  who  were  Spartan  allies,  and  a  good  many  small  losses  befel 
tin-in  by  land,  till  they  made  another  peace  for  thirty  years  in  445.  There 
was  nobody  then  in  Athens,  or  Greece  either,  equal  to  Pericles,  who  was 
managing  .'ill  a  Hairs  in  his  own  city  with  great  wisdom,  and  making  it  most 
beautiful  with  public  buildings.  On  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  stood  the 
Parthenon,  the  temple  of  the  virgin  goddess  Pallas  Athene,  which  was 
adorned  with  a  portico,  the  remains  of  which  still-  stand  up  gloriously 
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against  the  blue  Grecian  sky.  The  bas-relief  carvings  on  the  pediments, 
representing  the  fight  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  and  though  the  statue  itself  is  gone,  still  seals  and  gems 
remain,  made  to  imitate  it,  and  showing  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  ivory  and 
gold  statue  of  Athene  herself,  which  was  carved  by  the  great  sculptor 
Phidias,  and  placed  within  the  temple.  When  there  was  a  question  whether 
this  figure  should  be  made  of  marble  or  of  ivory,  and  Phidias  recommended 
marble  as  the  cheapest,  the  whole  assembly  of  Athenians  voted  for  ivory. 
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A  beautiful  fortification  railed  the  Propyhea  guarded  the  west  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  where  only  there  was  no  pn-cipiee;  and  there  \\.-iv  other  splendid 
buildings — a  new  open  theatre,  for  the  acting  of  those  unrivaled  tragedies 
of  the  three  Athenian  poets,  and  of  others  which  have  been  lost;  a  Museum. 
which  did  not  then  mean  a  collection  of  curiosities,  but  a  place  where  tin- 
youth  might  study  all  the  arts  sacred  to  the  Muses ;  a  Lyceum  for  their 
exercises,  and  schools  for  the  philosophers.  These  schools  were  general  I  v 
colonnades  of  pillars  supporting  roofs  to  give  shelter  from  the  sun.  and 
under  one  of  these  taught  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best  of  all  truth-seekers, 
namely,  Socrates. 

Though  the  houses  at  Athens  stood  irregularly  on  their  steep  hill,  there 
there  was  no  place  in  the  world  equal  to  it  for  beauty  in  its  building,  it- 
sculptures,  and  its  carvings,  and,  it  is  also  said,  in  its  paintings;  but  none  of 
these  have  come  to  our  times.  Everything  belonging  to  the  Athenians  uas 
at  this  time  full  of  simple,  manly  grace  and  beauty,  and  in  both  bod\  and 
mind  they  were  trying  to  work  up  to  the  greatest  perfection  they  could 
devise,  without  any  aid  outside  themselves  to  help  them. 

But  they  had  come  to  the  very  crown  of  their  glory.  When  a  war  arose 
between  the  Corinthians  and  the  Corcyrans,  who  inhabited  the  isle  now 
called  Corfu,  the  Corcyrans  asked  to  be  made  allies  of  Athens,  and  a  fleet 
was  sent  to  help  them;  and  as  the  Corinthians  held  with  Sparta,  this 
lii-ought  on  a  great  war  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  was  called  the 
Pelopounesian  war,  and  lasted  thirty  years.  It  was  really  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  great  cities  should  be  chief,  and  both  were  equally  determined. 

As  Attica  had  bottlers  open  to  the  enemy,  Pericles  advised  all  the  |>eople 
in  the  country  to  move  into  the  town.  They  sent  their  flocks  into  the  isle 
of  Eubu?a,  brought  their  other  goods  with  them,  and  left  their  beautiful 
farms  and  gardens  to  be  ravaged  by  the  enemy;  while  the  crowd  found 
dwellings  in  a  place  under  the  west  side  of  the  Acropolis  rock,  which  had 
hitherto  been  left  empty,  because  an  oracle  declared  it  "better  untrodden." 
Such  numbers  coming  within  the  walls  could  not  be  healthy,  and  a  deadly 
plague  began  to  prevail,  which  did  Athens  as  much  harm  as  the  war.  In 
the  meantime,  Pericles,  who  was  always  cautious,  persuaded  the  people  to 
be  patient,  and  not  to  risk  battles  by  land,  where  the  Spartans  fought  as 
well  as  they  did,  whereas  nobody  was  their  equal  by  sea;  and  as  their  fleet 
and  all  their  many  isles  could  save  them  from  hunger,  they  could  wear 
out  their  enemies,  and  be  fresh  themselves ;  but  it  was  hard  to  have  plague 
within  and  Spartans  wasting  their  homes  and  fields  without.  Brave  little 
Platsea,  too,  was  closely  besieged.  All  the  useless  persons  had  been  sent  to 
Athens,  and  there  were  only  four  hundred  Plateean  and  eighty  Athenian 
men  in  it,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  women  to  wait  on  them;  and  the  Spar- 
tans blockaded  these,  and  tried  to  starve  them  out,  until,  after  more  than  a 
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year  of  famine,  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  scrambled  over  the  walls 
on  a  dark,  wet  night,  cut  their  way  through  the  Spartan  camp,  and  safely 
reached  Athens.  The  other  two  hundred  had  thought  the  attempt  so  des- 
perate, that  they  sent  in  the  morning  to  beg  leave  to  bury  the  corpses  of 
their  comrades ;  but  they  then  heard  that  only  one  man  had  fallen.  They 
held  out  a  few  months  longer,  and  then  were  all  put  to  death,  while  the 
women  were  all  made  slaves.  The  children  and  the  two  hundred  and  twenty 
were  all  made  one  with  the  Athenians. 

Athens  was  then  in  a  piteous  state  from  the  sickness,  which  had  cut  off 
hosts  of  people  of  all  ranks.  It  lasted  seven  or  nine  days  in  each,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  malignant  fever.  Pericles  lost  his  eldest  son,  his  sister,  and 
almost  all  his  dearest  friends  in  it ;  but  still  he  went  about  calm,  grave,  and 
resolute,  keeping  up  the  hopes  and  patience  of  the  Athenians.  Then  his 
youngest  and  last  son  died  of  the  same  sickness,  and  when  the  time  came  for 
placing  the  funeral  garland  on  his  head,  Pericles  broke  down,  and  wept  and 
sobbed  aloud.  Shortly  after,  he  fell  sick  himself,  and  lingered  much  longer 
than  was  usual  with  sufferers  from  the  plague.  Once,  when  his  friends  came 
in,  he  showed  them  a  charm  which  the  women  had  hung  round  his  neck, 
and  smiling,  asked  them  whether  his  enduring  such  folly  .did  not  show  that 
he  must  be  very  ill  indeed.  Soon  after,  when  he  was  sinking  away,  and 
they  thought  him  insensible,  they  began  to  talk  of  the  noble  deeds  he  had 
done,  his  speeches,  his  wisdom  and  learning,  and  his  buildings :  '•  He  had 
found  Athens  of  brick,"  they  said,  "  and  had  left  her  of  marble."  Sud- 
denly the  sick  man  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and  said,  "  I  wonder  you  praise 
these  things  in  me.  They  were  as  much  owing  to  fortune  as  to  anything 
else ;  and  yet  you  leave  out  what  is  my  special  honor,  namely,  that  I  never 
caused  any  fellow-citizen  to  put  on  mourning."  So  died  this  great  man,  in 
429,  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

THE    EXPEDITION    TO    SICILY. 
B.C.   415—418. 

'HE  Peloponnesian  war  went  on  much  in  the  same  way  for 
some  years  after  the  death  of  Pericles.  There  was  no  such 
great  man  left  in  Athens.  Socrates,  the  wise  and  deep-think- 
ing philosopher,  did  not  attend  to  state  affaire  more  than  was 
his  duty  as  a  citizen  ;  and  the  leading  man  for  some  years  was 
Nikias.  He  was  an  honest,  upright  man,  but  not  clever,  and 
afraid  of  everything  new,  so  that  he  was  not  the  person  to 
help  in  time  of  strange  dangers. 

There  \vas  a  youth  growing  up,  however,  of  great  ability. 

His  name  was  Alkibiades.     He  was  of  high  and  noble  family,  but  he  had 

lost  his  parents    very  young,  and  Pericles 

had  been  his  guardian,  taking  great   care 

of  his  property,  so  that  he  was  exceedingly 

rich.     He  was  very  beautiful  in  person,  and 

that    was   thought   of   greatly    at    Athens, 

though  he  was  laughed  at  for  the  pains  he 

took  to  show  off  his  beauty,  and  for  carry- 
ing out  to  battle  a  shield  inlaid  with  gold 

and  ivory,  representing  Cupid  hurling  Jupi- 
ter's thunderbolts.  His  will  was  so  deter- 
mined, that,  when  he  was  a  little  boy  at 

play  in  the  street,  and  saw  a  wagon  coming 

\\  Inch  would  have  spoiled  his  arrangements, 

he  laid  himself  down  before  the  wheels  to 

stop  it.     He  learnt  easily,  and,  when  he  was 

with  Socrates,  would  talk  as  well  and  wisely 

as  any  philosopher  of  them  all ;  and  Socrates 

really  seems  to  have  loved  the  bright,  beauti- 
ful youth  even  more  than  his  two  graver 

and  worthier   pupils,  Plato  and   Xenophon, 

perhaps  because  in  one  of  Alkibiades'  first 

battles,  at  Delium,  he  had  been  very  badly 

wounded,    and    Socrates    had    carried    him 

safely  out  of  the  battle  on  his  broad  shoulders.     Socrates  was  very  strong, 
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but  one  of  the  ugliest  of  men,  and  the  Athenians  were  amused  at  the 
contrast  between  master  and  pupil. 

But  nobody  could  help  loving  Alkibiades  in  these  early  years,  and  he 
was  a  sort  of  spoiled  child  of  the  people.  He  Avon  three  crowns  in  the 
chariot  races  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  feasted  and  made  presents  to  his 
fellow-citizens  afterwards,  and  he  was  always  doing  some  strange  thing  in 
order  to  make  a  sensation.  The  first  day  that  he  was  old  enough  to  be 
admitted  to  the  public  assembly,  while  he  was  being  greeted  there,  he  let 
loose  a  tame  quail,  which  he  carried  about  under  his  cloak,  and  no  business 
could  be  done  till  it  had  been  caught.  Another  time  he  came  very  late, 
with  a  garland  on  his  head,  and  desired  to  have  the  sitting  put  off  because 
he  had  a  feast  at  his  house ;  and  the  grave  archons  actually  granted  his 
request.  But  the  strangest  tiling  he  did  was  to  cut  off  the  tail  of  his 
beautiful  dog,  that,  as  he  said,  the  Athenians  might  have  something  to  talk 
about.  In  truth  he  made  everything  give  way  to  his  freaks  and  self-will ; 
and  lie  was  a  harsh  and  unkind  husband,  and  insolent  to  his  father-in-hi  \v  ; 
and,  as  time  went  on,  he  offended  a  great  many  persons  by  his  pride  and 
rudeness  and  selfishness,  so  that  his  brilliancy  did  little  good. 

There  were  Greek  colonies  in  Sicilv,  but  these  were  mostlv  in  the  interest 

v  '  «/ 

of  Sparta.  There  had  been  some  fighting  there  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
war,  and  Alkibiades  was  very  anxious  to  lead  another  expedition  thither. 
Nikias  thought  this  imprudent,  and  argued  much  against  it :  but  the  effect  of 
his  arguments  was  that  the  Athenians  chose  to  join  him  in  the  command  of  it 
with  Alkibiades,  much  against  his  will,  for  he  was  elderly,  and  out  of  health, 
and,  of  all  men  in  Athens,  he  most  disliked  and  distrusted  Alkibiades. 

Just  as  the  fleet  for  Sicily  was  nearly  ready,  all  the  busts  of  Mercury  which 
stood  as  mile-stones  on  the  roads  in  Attica  were  found  broken  and  defaced  : 
and  the  enemies  of  Alkibiades  declared  that  it  was  done  in  one  of  his 
drunken  frolics.  Such  a  thing  done  to  the  figure  of  a  god  was  not  mere 
mischief,  but  sacrilege,  and  there  was  to  be  a  great  inquiry  into  it. 
Alkibiades  wanted  much  to  have  the  trial  over  before  he  sailed,  that  he 
might  clear  himself  of  the  suspicion ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  certain  that  what- 
ever follies  he  might  commit  when  he  had  nothing  to  do,  he  had  then -far 
too  much  to  think  of  to  be  likely  to  bring  himself  into  trouble  by  such  a 
wanton  outrage.  But  the  Athenians  chose  to  put  off  the  inquiry  till 
he  was  gone,  and  the  fleet  set  sail — the  largest  that  had  ever  gone  from 
the  Piraeus — with  sound  of  trumpet,  libations  poured  into  the  sea  from 
gold  and  silver  bowls,  songs  and  solemn  prayers,  as  the  one  hundred 
war  galleys  rowed  out  of  the  harbor  in  one  long  column.  At  Corcyra 
the  fleet  halted  to  meet  their  allies,  who  raised  the  number  of  ships  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  containing  five  thousand  heavily-armed  men, 
with  whom  they  made  sail  for  Rhegiura,  the  Italian  foreland  nearest  to 
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Sicily,  whence  they  sent  to  make  inquiries.  They  found  more  of  the  Greek 
cities  were  against  them  than  they  had  expected,  and  their  friends  were 
weaker.  Nikias  wanted  merely  to  sail  round  the  island,  and  slum  the  |>o\ver 
of  Athens,  and  then  go  home  again.  Lamachus,  another  general,  wanted  to 
make  a  bold  attack  on  Syracuse  at  once;  and  Alkibiades  had  a  middle  plan, 
namely,  to  try  to  gain  the  lesser  towns  by  force  or  friendship,  and  to  stir  up 
the  native  Sicels  to  revolt.  This  plan  was  accepted,  and  was  going  on  \\ell 
— for  Alkibiades  could  always  talk  any  one  over,  especially  strangers,  to 
whom  his  gracefulness  and  brilliancy  were  new — when  orders  came  from 
Athens  that  he  and  his  friends  were  to  be  at  once  sent  home  from  the  army, 
to  answer  for  the  mischief  done  to  the  busts,  and  for  many  other  crimes  of 
sacrilege,  which  were  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  deep  plot  for  upsetting  the 
laws  of  Solon,  and  making  himself  the  tyrant  of  Athens. 

This  was,  of  course,  the  work  of  his  enemies,  and  the  very  thing  he  had 
feared.  His  friends  wrote  to  him  that  the  people  were  so  furious  against 
him  that  he  had  no  chance  of  a  fair  trial,  and  he  therefore  escaped  on  the 
way  home,  when,  on  his  failing  to  arrive,  he  was  solemnly  cursed,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  He  took  refuge  in  Sparta,  where,  fine  gentleman  as  he 
was,  he  followed  the  rough,  hardy  Spartan  manners  to  perfection,  appeared 
to  relish  the  black  broth,  and  spoke  the  Doric  Greek  of  Laconia,  as  it  \\as 
said,  more  perfectly  than  the  Spartans  themselves.  Unlike  Aristides,  and 
like  the  worse  sort  of  exiles,  he  tried  to  get  his  revenge  by  persuading  the 
allies  of  Athens  in  Asia  Minor  to  revolt;  and  when  the  Spartans  showed 
distrust  of  him,  he  took  refuge  with  the  Persian  satrap  Tissaphernes. 

In  the  meantime,  after  he  had  left  Sicily,  Nikias  was  so  cautious  that 
the  Syracusans  thought  him  cowardly,  and  provoked  a  battle  with  him  close 
to  their  own  walls.  He  defeated  them,  besieged  their  city,  and  had  almost 
taken  it,  when  a  Spartan  and  Corinthian  fleet,  headed  by  (iylippus,  came 
out,  forced  their  way  through  the  Athenians,  and  brought  relief  to  the  city. 
More  reinforcements  came  out  to  Athens,  and  there  was  a  great  sea-fight  in 
front  of  the  harbor  at  Syracuse,  which  ended  in  the  total  and  miserable 
defeat  of  the  Athenians,  so  that  the  army  was  oblige*  1  to  retreat  from  Syra- 
cuse, and  give  up  the  siege.  They  had  no  food,  nor  any  means  of  getting 
home,  and  all  they  could  do  was  to  make  their  way  back  into  the  part  of  the 
island  that  was  friendly  to  them.  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans  trial  to 
block  their  way,  but  old  Nikias  showed  himself  firm  and  undaunted  in  the 
face  of  misfortune,  and  they  forced  their  way  on  for  three  or  four  days,  in 
great  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst,  till  at  last  they  were  all  hemmed  into 
a  small  hollow  valley,  shut  in  by  rocks,  where  the  Syracusans  shot  them 
down  as  they  came  to  drink  at  the  stream,  so  thirsty  that  they  seemed  not 
to  care  to  die  so  long  as  they  could  drink.  Upon  this.  Nikias  thought  it 
best  to  offer  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  surrender.  All  the  remnant  of  the 
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army  were  enclosed  in  a  great  quarry  at  EpipolaB.  the  sides  of  which  were 
one  hundred  feet  high,  and  fed  on  a  scanty  allowance  of  bread  and  water, 
while  the  victors  considered  what  was  to  be  done  with  them,  for  in  these 
heathen  times  there  was  no  law  of  mercy  for  a  captive,  however  bravely  he 
might  have  fought.  Gylippus  wanted  to  save  Nikias,  for  the  pleasure  of 
showing  off  so  noble  a  prisoner  at  Sparta ;  but  some  of  the  Syracusans,  who 
had  been  on  the  point  of  betraying  their  city  to  him,  were  afraid  that  their 
treason  would  be  known,  and  urged  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  with  his 
fellow-general ;  and  the  brave,  honest,  upright  old  man  was  therefore  slain 
Avith  his  companion  Demosthenes. 


THE  CITY  OP  SYRACUSE. — (Sicily.) 

For  seventy  days  the  rest  remained  in  the  dismal  quarry,  scorched  by 
the  sun,  half-starved,  and  rapidly  dying  off,  until  they  were  publicly  sold  as 
slaves,  when  many  of  the  Athenians  gained  the  favor  of  their  masters  by 
entertaining  them  by  repeating  the  poetry  of  their  tragedians,  especially  of 
Euripides,  whose  works  had  not  yet  been  acted  in  Sicily.  Some  actually 
thus  gained  their  freedom  from  their  masters,  and  could  return  to  Athens  to 
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thank   the   poet  whose  verses,   stored   in   their   memory,   had   been   their 
ransom. 

All  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  written  by  Thukydidea, 
himself  a  brave  Athenian  soldier  and  statesman,  who  had  a  trivat  share 
in  all  the  affairs  of  the  time,  and  well  knew  all  the  men  whom  he 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

THE    SHORE    OF    THE    GOAT'S    B  I  V  E  B. 
B.C.  406—402. 

the  war  went  on,  the  Athenians  holding  out  steadily,  but 
wgj.  *  the  Spartans  beginning  to  care  more  for  leadership  than  for 
•3^$'  (ireece,  and  so  making  league  with  the  Persians.  Alkibiades 
was  forgiven  and  called  back  again  after  a  time,  and  he  gained 
numerous  towns  and  islands  back  again  for  the  Athenians,  so 
that  he  sailed  into  the  Piraeus  with  a  fleet,  made  up  by  his  <>\\n 
ships  and  prizes  to  full  two  hundred  sail,  all  decked  with  put- 
pie,  gold,  and  silver,  and  doubling  what  had  been  lost  in  the 
unhappy  Sicilian  enterprise:  but  his  friends  were  sorry  that  it 
what  they  called  an  unlucky  day  namely,  that  on  which  every  year 
the  statue  of  Pallas  Athene  was  stripped  of  its  ornaments  to  l>e  dusted, 
washed,  and  repaired,  and  on  which  her  worshippers  always  avoided  begin- 
ning anything  or  doing  any  basinen. 

A  very  able  man  named  Lysander,  of  the  royal  line,  though  not  a  kinir, 
had  come  into  command  at  Sparta,  and  he  hail  a  sea-tight  at  Notium.  just 
opposite  to  Ephesus,  with  the  Athenians,  and  -rained  no  very  great  advan- 
tage, but  enough  to  make  the  discontent  and  distrust  always  felt  for  Alki- 
biades break  out  again,  so  that  he  was  removed  from  the  command  and 
sailed  awav  to  the  Chersonese,  where  in  the  time  of  his  exile  he  had  built 
himself  a  sort  of  little  castle  looking  out  on  the  strait. 

Konon  was  the  name  of  the  next  commander  of  the  fleet,  which  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  ships,  with  which  he  met  the  Spartan  Kallikratidas 
with  only  fifty,  near  the  three  little  islets  called  AfLrinusae,  near  Malea.  The 
numbers  were  so  unequal  that  the  Spartan  was  advised  not  to  tiirht,  but  he 
answered  that  "  his  death  would  not  hurt  Sparta,  but  dishonor  would  hurt 
him."  The  Athenians  gained  a  complete  victory.  Kailikratidas  was  killed, 
and  the  whole  Spartan  fleet  broken  up;  but  the  Athenian  fleet  lost  a  great 
many  men  by  a  violent  storm,  which  hindered  the  vessels  from  coming  to 
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the  aid  of  those  which  had  been  disabled,  and  which  therefore  sunk  in  the 
tempest. 

The  relations  of  the  men  who  had  been  drowned  called  for  a  trial  of  the 
commanders  for  neglecting  to  save  the  lives  of  their  fello\v-citizens,  and 
there  was  such  a  bad  spirit  of  party  feeling  in  Athens  at  the  time  that  they 
were  actually  condemned  to  death,  all  except  Konon,  though  happily  they 
were  out  of  reach,  and  their  sentence  could  not  be  executed.  Lysander  was, 
in  the  meantime,  hard  at  work  to  collect  a  fresh  fleet  from  the  Spartan  allies 
and  to  build  new  ships,  for  which  he  obtained  money  from  the  Persians  at 
Sardis,  where  the  satrap  at  that  time  was  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Darius,  the 
Great  King,  a  clever  prince,  who  understood  something  of  Greek  courage, 
and  saw  that  the  best  thing  for  Persia  was  to  keep  the  Greeks  fighting  with 
one  another,  so  that  no  one  state  should  be  mightiest,  or  able  to  meddle  with 
the  Persian  domains  in  Asia  Minor.  He  gave  Lysander  the  means  of  adding 
to  his  forces,  and  with  his  new  fleet  he  plundered  the  shores  of  the  islands 
of  Salamis  and  Euboea,  and  even  of  Attica  itself,  to  insult  the  Athenians. 
Their  fleet  came  out  to  drive  him  off.  It  had  just  been  agreed  by  the  Athe- 
nians that  every  prisoner  they  might  take  in  the  fight  they  expected  should 
have  his  right  thumb  cut  off,  to  punish  the  Greeks  who  had  taken  Persian 
gold.  Lysander  sailed  away,  with  the  Athenian  fleet  pursuing  him  up  to 
the  Hellespont,  where  he  took  the  city  of  Lampsacus  and  plundered  it  before 
they  came  up,  and  anchored  at  a  place  called  ^Egos  Potami,  or  the  Goat's 
River,  about  two  miles  from  Sestos.  In  the  morning  Lysander  made  all  his 
men  eat  their  first  meal  and  then  go  on  board,  but  gave  orders  that  no  ship 
should  stir  from  its  place.  The  Athenians  too  embarked,  rowed  up  to 
Lampsacus  and  defied  them ;  but  as  no  Spartan  vessel  moved,  they  went 
back  again  to  their  anchorage,  a  mere  open  shore  where  there  were  no 
houses,  so  that  all  the  crews  went  off  to  Sestos,  or  in  search  of  villages  inland, 
to  buy  provisions.  The  very  same  thing  happened  the  next  day.  The 
challenge  was  not  accepted  by  the  Spartans,  and  the  Athenians  thought 
them  afraid,  grew  more  careless,  and  went  further  away  from  their  ships. 
But  on  the  hills  above  stood  the  little  castle  of  Alkibiades,  who  could  look 
down  on  the  strait,  see  both  fleets,  and  perceive  that  the  Spartans  sent  swift 
galleys  out  each  day  to  steal  after  the  Athenians,  so  that  they  would  be 
quite  sure  to  take  advantage  of  their  foolish  security.  He  could  not  bear  to 
see  his  fellow-citizens  ruining  themselves,  and  came  down  to  warn  them  and 
beg  them  to  move  into  Sestos,  where  they  would  have  the  harbor  to  shelter 
them  and  the  city  behind  them ;  but  the  generals  scoffed  at  him,  and  bade 
him  remember  that  they  were  commanders  now,  not  he,  and  he  went  back 
to  his  castle,  knowing  only  too  well  what  would  happen. 

Till  the  fifth  day  all  went  on  as  before,  but  then  Lysander  ordered  his 
watching  galley  to  hoist  a  shield  as  a  signal  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  had 
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all  gone  off  to  roam  the  country  in  search  of  food,  .-mil  then  he  spread  out 
his  fleet  to  its  utmost  width,  and  cam.-  riming  ,,ut  with  his  hundred  and 
eighty  ships  to  full  upon  the  deserted  Athenians.  Not  one  general  was  at 
his  post,  except  Konon,  and  he,  with  the  eight  galleys  he  could  man  in 
haste,  sailed  out  in  all  haste — not  to  fight,  for  that  was  of  u«>  use.  but  to 
escape.  Almost  every  vessel  was  found  empty  by  the  Spartans,  taken  or 
burnt,  and  then  all  the  men  were  sought  one  by  one  as  they  \\en-  -raftered 
over  the  country,  except  the  few  who  were  near  enough  to  take  ivt'u^e  in 
the  fort  of  Alkibiades.  Out  of  the  eight  ships  that  got  away,  one  \\ent 
straight  to  Athens  to  carry  the  dreadful  news;  but  Konon  took  the  other 
seven  with  him  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  thinking  that  thus  he  could  do 
better  for  his  country  than  share  the  ruin  that  now  must  come  upon  her. 


THE  PIRAEUS,   WITH  Tin;  Loxi;   WALLS  AM)  Urn  DIM.   I!i -H'I;KI>. 

It  was  night  when  the  solitary  ship  reached  the  Piraeus  with  the  dread- 
ful tidings;  but  they  seemed  to  rush  through  the  city,  for  everywhere  there 
broke  out  a  sound  of  weeping  and  wailing  for  husbands,  fathers,  brothers 
and  kinsmen  lost,  and  men  met  together  in  the  market-places  to  mourn  and 
consult  what  could  be  done  next.  None  went  to  rest  that  night;  but  the 
fleet  was  gone,  and  all  their  best  men  with  it.  and  Lysander  \\  as  coming 
down  on  Athens,  putting  down  all  her  friends  in  the  islands  by  the  \\a\, 
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and  driving  the  Athenian  garrisons  on  before  him  into  Athens.  Before 
long  he  \\-as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pi  rams  himself  with  his  hundred  and  fifty 
galleys,  and  while  he  shut  the  Athenians  in  by  sea,  the  Spartan  army  and 
its  allies  blockaded  them  by  land. 

If  they  held  out,  there  was  no  hope  of  help ;  delay  would  only  make  the 
conquerors  more  bitter ;  so  they  offered  to  make  terms,  and  very  hard  these 
were.  The  Athenians  were  to  pull  down  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the  Long 
Walls,  give  up  all  their  ships  except  twelve,  recall  all  their  banished  men, 
and  follow7  the  fortunes  of  the  Spartans.  They  were  very  unwilling  to 
accept  these  conditions,  but  their  distress  compelled  them ;  and  Lysander 
had  the  Long  Walls  pulled  down  to  the  sound  of  music  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Then  he  overthrew  the  old  constitution 
of  Solon,  and  set  up  a  government  of  thirty  men,  who  were  to  keep  the 
Athenians  under  the  Spartan  yoke,  and  who  were  so  cruel  and  oppressive 
that  they  were  known  afterwards  as  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  So  in  404  ended 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  lasting  twenty-seven  years. 

The  Athenians  were  most  miserable,  and  began  to  think  whether  Alki- 
biades  would  deliver  them,  and  the  Spartans  seem  to  have  feared  the  same. 
He  did  not  think  himself  safe  in  Europe  after  the  ruin  at  ^gos  Potami,  and 
had  gone  to  the  Persian  governor  on  the  Phrygian  coast,  who  received  him 
kindly,  but  was  believed  to  have  taken  the  pay  of  either  the  Spartans  or 
the  Thirty  Tyrants,  to  murder  him ;  for  one  night  the  house  where  he  was 
sleeping  was  set  on  fire,  and  on  waking  he  found  it  surrounded  with  enemies. 
He  wrapped  his  garment  round  his  left  arm,  took  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
broke  through  the  flame.  None  of  the  murderers  durst  come  near  him,  but 
they  threw  darts  and  stones  at  him  so  thickly  that  at  last  he  fell,  and 
they  dispatched  him.  Timandra,  the  last  of  his  wives,  took  up  his  body, 
wrapped  it  in  her  own  mantle,  and  buried  it  in  a  city  called  Melissa. 
Such  was  the  sad  end  of  the  spoilt  child  of  Athens.  He  had  left  a  son  at 
Athens,  whom  the  Thirty  tried  to  destroy,  but  who  escaped  their  fury, 
although  during  these  evil  times  the  Thirty  actually  put  to  death  no  less 
than  fourteen  hundred  citizens  of  Athens,  many  of  them  without  any  proper 
trial,  and  drove  five  thousand  more  into  banishment  during  the  eight  months 
that  their  power  lasted.  Then  Thrasybulus  and  other  exiles,  coming  home, 
helped  to  shake  off  their  yoke  and  establish  the  old  democracy;  but  even 
then  Athens  was  in  a  weak,  wretched  state,  and  Sparta  had  all  the  power. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 


THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND 
B.  f.  402—890. 

as  Greece  was  quieted  by  the  end  of  the  Pelojxmnesian  war, 
the  old  King  of  Persia,  Darius  Nothus,  died,  and  his  eldest  son, 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  came  to  the  throne.  He  was  the  eldest, 
but  his  brother  Cyrus,  who  had  been  born  after  his  father 
began  to  reign,  declared  that  this  gave  the  best  right,  and 
resolved  to  inarch  from  Sardis  into  Persia  to  gain  the  kingdom 
for  himself  by  the  help  of  a  hired  body  of  Greek  soldiers. 
Clearchus,  a  banished  Spartan,  undertook  to  get  them  together, 
and  he  made  such  descriptions  of  the  wealth  they  would  get  in 
the  East,  that  eleven  thousand  of  the  bravest  men  in  Greece  came  together 
for  the  purpose,  and  among  them  Xenophon,  the  pupil  of  Socrates,  who  has 
written  the  history  of  the  expedition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  later  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Xenophon  was  a  horseman,  but  most  of  the  troops 
were  foot  soldiers,  and  they  were  joined  by  a  great  body  of  Asiatics,  raised 
by  Cyrus  himself.  They  were  marc-lied  across  Syria,  crossed  the  present 
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river  Euphrates  at  the  ford  Thapsacu<.  and  at  Cuna.xa.  -even  miles  from 
Babylon,  they  met  the  enormous  army  which  Artaxerxes  had  raised.  The 
Greeks  beat  all  who  met  them;  but  in  the  meantime  Cyrus  was  killed,  and 
his  whole  army  broke  up  and  fled  so  that  the  (Jr.-eks  \\ere  left  to  then- 
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selves  111  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  without  provisions,  money, 
or  guides. 

Artaxerxes  sent  messages  pretending  to  wish  to  make  terms  with  them 
and  guide  them  safely  back  to  their  own  country,  provided  they  would  do 
no  harm  on  the  way ;  and  they  willingly  agreed  to  this,  and  let  themselves 
be  led  where  they  were  told  it  would  be  easier  to  find  food  for  them ;  but 
this  was  across  the  great  river  Tigris,  over  a  bridge  of  boats ;  and  a  few 
days  after,  Clearchus  and  the  other  chief  officers  were  invited  to  the 
Persian  camp  to  meet  the  king,  and  there  seized  and  made  prisoners.  A 
message  came  directly  after  to  the  Greeks  to  bid  them  deliver  up  their 
arms,  as  they  belonged  to  the  Great  King,  having  once  belonged  to  his  slave 
Cyrus. 

To  deliver  up  their  arms  was  the  last 
thing  they  intended  ;  but  their  plight  was 
dreadful — left  alone  eight  months'  march 
by  the  shortest  way  from  home,  with  two 
great  rivers  and  broad  tracts  of  desert 
between  it  and  themselves,  and  many 
nations,  all  hating  them,  in  the  inhabited 
land,  with  no  guides,  no  generals,  and  ten 
times  their  number  of  Persian  troops  Avait- 
ing  to  fall  on  them.  All  were  in  dismay  ; 
hardly  a  fire  was  lighted  to  cook  their  sup- 
per ;  each  man  lay  down  to  rest  where  he 
was,  yet  hardly  any  one  could  sleep  for  fear 
and  anxiety,  looking  for  shame,  death,  or 
slavery,  and  never  expecting  to  see  Greece, 
wife  or  children  again. 

But  that  night  Xenophon  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  what  he  could  to  save  his 
countrymen.  The  only  hope  was  in  some 
one  taking  the  lead,  and,  as  the  Greeks  had 
been  true  to  their  oaths  throughout  the 
whole  march,  he  believed  the  gods  would 
Lelp  them.  So  he  called  the  chief  of  the 
officers  still  remaining  together,  and  put 
them  in  mind  that  they  might  still  hope. 
They  were  so  much  stronger  and  braver 
than  the  Persians,  that  if  only  they  did  not 
lose  heart  and  separate,  they  could  beat  off 
almost  any  attack.  As  to  provisions,  they  would  seize  them,  and  the  rivers 
which  they  could  not  cross  should  be  their  guides,  for  they  would  track 
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them  -up  into  the  hills,  where  they  would  become  shallow.  Only  every 
soldier  must  swear  to  assist  in  keeping  up  obedience,  and  then  they  would 
show  Artaxerxes  that,  though  he  had  seized  Clearchus,  they  had  t.-n 
thousand  as  good  as  he.  The  ann\  listened,  recovered  hope  and  spirit, 
swore  to  all  he  asked,  and  one  of  the  most  wonderful  marches  in  the  world 
began.  Cheirisophus,  the  eldest  officer,  a  Spartan,  took  the  command  in  the 
centre;  Xenoplum,  as  one  of  the  youngest,  was  in  the  rear.  They  crossed 
the  Zal>,  their  iirst  barrier,  and  then  went  upwards  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  The  Persians  hovered  about  the'.i,  and  always  attacked  them  every 
morning.  Then  the  Greeks  halted  under  any  shelter  near  at  hand,  and 
fought  them  till  towards  evening.  They  were  sure  to  fall  back,  as  they 
were  afraid  to  sleep  near  the  Greeks,  for  fear  of  a  night  attack.  Then  the 
Greeks  marched  on  for  a  good  distance  before  halting  to  sup  or  sleep,  and 
were  able  again  to  make  a  little  way  in  the  morning  before  the  enemy 
attacked  them  again. 

So  they  went  on  till  they  came  to  the  mountains,  where  dwelt  wild 
tribes  whom  the  Great  King  called  his  subjects,  but  who  did  not  obey  him 
at  all.  However,  they  were  robbers  and  very  fierce,  and  stood  on  the  steep 
heights  shooting  arrows  and  rolling  down  stones,  so  that  the  passage 
through  their  land  cost  the  Greeks  more  men  than  all  their  march  through 
Persia.  On  they  went,  through  Armenia  and  over  the  mountains,  generally 
having  to  fight  their  way,  and,  when  they  came  very  high  up,  suffering  very 
much  from  the  cold,  and  having  to  make  their  way  through  snow  and  ice, 
until  at  last,  when  they  were  climbing  up  Mount  Theche,  those  behind 
heard  a  shout  of  joy,  and  the  cry,  "  The  sea,  the  sea ! "  rang  from  rank  to 
rank.  To  every  Greek  the  sea  was  like  home,  and  it  seemed  to  them  a-  if 
their  troubles  were  over.  They  wept  and  embraced  one  another,  and  built 
up  a  pile  of  stones  with  a  trophy  of  arms  on  the  top,  offering  >arritice  to 
the  gods  for  having  so  far  brought  them  safely. 

It  was,  however,  only  the  Black  Sea,  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and  far  to  the 
eastward  ;  and,  though  the  worst  was  over,  they  had  still  much  to  undergo 
while  they  were  skirting  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  When  they  came  to  the 
first  Greek  colony — namely,  Trapezus,  or  Trebizond — they  had  been  a  full 
year  marching  through  an  enemy's  country ;  and  yet  out  of  the  eleven 
thousand  who  had  fought  at  Cunaxa  there  were  still  ten  thousand  men  safe 
and  well,  and  they  had  saved  all  the  women,  slaves,  and  baggage  they  had 
taken  with  them.  Moreover,  though  they  came  from  many  cities,  and 
both  Spartans  and  Athenians  were  among  them,  there  never  had  been  any 
quarreling :  and  the  only  time  when  there  had  been  the  least  dispute  had 
been  when  Xeno|>hon  thought  Cheirisophus  a  little  too  hasty  in  sii.-perting 
a  native  guide. 

Tired  out  as  the  soldiers  were,  they  wanted,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
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yEgean  Sea,  to  take  ship  and  sail  home  ;  but  they  had  no  money,  and  the 
merchant  ships  would  not  give  them  a  free  passage,  even  if  there  had  been 
ships  enough,  and  Cheirisophus  went  to  Byzantium  to  try  to  obtain  some, 
while  the  others  marched  to  wait  for  him  at  Cerasus,  the  place  whence  were 
brought  the  first  cherries,  which  take  their  name  from  it.  He  failed,  how- 
ever, in  getting  any,  and  the  Greeks  had  to  make  their  way  on ;  but  they 
had  much  fallen  away  from  the  noble  spirit  they  had  shown  at  first.  Any 
country  that  did  not  belong  to  Greeks  they  plundered,  and  they  were  grow- 
ing careless  as  to  whether  the  places  in  their  way  were  Greek  or  not. 
Cheirisophus  died  of  a  fever,  and  Xenophon,  though  grieved  at  the  change 
in  the  spirit  of  the  army,  continued  for  very  pity  in  command.  They  hired 
themselves  out  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  Thracian  prince,  but,  when  his  need 
of  them  was  over,  he  dismissed  them  without  any  pay  at  all,  and  Xenophon 
was  so  poor  that  he  was  forced  to  sell  the  good  horse  that  had  carried  him 
all  the  way  from  Armenia. 

However,  there  was  a  spirited  young  king  At  Sparta,  named  Agesilaus, 
who  was  just  old  enough  to  come  forward  and  take  the  command,  and  he 
was  persuading  his  fellow-citizens,  that  now  they  had  become  the  leading 
state  in  Greece,  they  ought  to  go  and  deliver  the  remaining  Greek  colonies 
in  Asia  Minor  from  the  yoke  of  Persia,  as  Athens  had  done  by  the  Ionian  s. 
They  therefore  decided  on  taking  the  remains  of  the  ten  thousand — now 
only  six  thousand — into  their  pay,  and  the  messengers  who  came  to  engage 
them  bought  Xenophou's  horse  and  restored  it  to  him.  Xenophon  would 
not,  however,  continue  with  the  band  after  he  had  conducted  it  to  Perga- 
mns,  where  they  were  to  meet  the  Spartan  general  who  was  to  take  charge 
of  them.  On  their  way  they  plundered  the  house  of  a  rich  Persian,  and 
gave  a  large  share  of  the  spoil  to  him  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the 
wisdom  and  constancy  that  had  carried  them  through  so  many  trials. 

It  had  been  his  strong  sense  of  religion  and  trust  in  the  care  of  the  gods 
which  had  borne  him  up ;  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  and  dedicate 
his  armor  and  an  offering  of  silver  at  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 
This  temple  had  grown  up  round  a  black  stone  image,  very  ugly,  but  which 
was  said  to  have  fallen  from  the  sky,  and  was  perhaps  a  meteoric  stone.  A 
Avhite  marble  quarry  near  the  city  had  furnished  the  materials  for  a  temple 
so  grand  and  beautiful  that  it  was  esteemed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world. 

After  thus  paying  his  vows,  Xenophon  returned  to  Athens,  whence  he 
had  been  absent  two  years  and  a  half.  He  not  only  wrote  the  history  of 
this  expedition,  but  a  life  of  the  first  great  Cyrus  of  Persia,  which  was 
meant  not  so  much  as  real  history,  as  a  pattern  of  how  kings  ought  to  be 
bred  up. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THE      DEATH      OF      SOCRATES. 
B.C.  899. 

F  the  men  who  sought  after  God  in  the  darkness,  "if  haply  they 
might  feel  after  Him,"  none  had  come  so  near  the  truth  as 
Socrates,  a  sculptor  by  trade,  and  yet  a  great  philosopher, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  wisest  and  best  man  who  ever 
grew  up  without  any  guide  but  nature  and  con-cience.  Even 
the  oracle  at  Delphi  declared  that  he  was  the  wisest  of  men. 
because  he  did  not  fancy  he  knew  what  he  did  not  know,  and 
did  not  profess  to  have  any  wisdom  of  his  own.  It  was  quite 
true — all  his  thinking  had  only  made  him  quite  sure  that  he 
knew  nothing;  but  he  was  also  sure  that  he  had  an  inward  voice  within 
him,  telling  him  which  was  the  way  in  which  he  should  walk.  He  did  not 
think  much  about  the  wild  tales  of  the  Greek  gods  and  goddesses;  he  seems 
to  have  considered  them  as  fancies  that  had  grown  up  on  some  forgotten 
truth,  and  he  said  a  healthy  mind  would  not  dwell  upon  them;  but  he  was 
quite  sure  that  above  all  these  there  was  one  really  true  Most  High  God, 
who  governed  the  world,  rewarded  the  good,  punished  the  bad,  and  sent  him 
the  inward  voice,  which  he  tried  to  obey  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  by 
so  doing,  no  doubt,  his  inward  sight  grew  clearer  and  clearer.  Even  in  hi- 
home  his  gentleness  and  patience  were  noted,  so  that  when  his  scolding  wife 
Xantippe,  after  railing  at  him  sharply,  threw  some  water  at  his  head,  he 
only  smiled,  and  said,  "After  thunder  follows  rain."  He  did  not  open  a 
school  under  a  portico,  but,  as  he  did  his  work,  all  tli"  choicest  spirits  of 
Greece  resorted  to  him  to  argue  out  these  questions  in  search  of  truth;  and 
many  accounts  of  these  conversations  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  his  t\\<> 
best  pupils,  Plato  and  Xenophon. 

But  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  Athenians 
were  full  of  bitterness,  and  had  no  great  deeds  to  undertake  outside  their 
city,  a  foolish  set  of  arguing  pretenders  to  philosophy  arose,  who  were  called 
the  Sophists,  and  who  spent  their  time  in  mere  emptv  talk,  oi'teii  against  the 
gods;  and  the  great  Socrates  was  mixed  ii|>  in  people's  f.-mcy  with  them.  A 
comic  writer  arose,  named  Aristophanes,  who,  seeing  the  Athenians  fallen 
from  the  greatness  of  their  fathers,  tried  to  laugh  them  into  sha ne  at  them- 
selves. He  particularly  disliked  Kuripide-.  becaii-e  his  traced ie- 
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like  the  Sophists,  not  to  respect  the  gods ;  and  he  also  more  justly  hated 
Alkibiades  for  his  overbearing  ways,  and  his  want  of  all  real  respect  for 
gods  or  men.  It  was  very  hard  on  Socrates  that  the  faults  of  his  pupils 
should  be  charged  against  him ;  but  Aristophanes  had  set  all  Athens  laugh- 
ing by  a  comedy  called  "The  Clouds,"  in  which  a  good-for-nothing  young 
man,  evidently  meant  for  Alkibiades,  gets  his  father  into  debt  by  buying 
horses,  and,  under  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  learns  both  to  cheat  his  creditors 
and  to  treat  respect  for  his  father  as  a  worn-out  notion.  The  beauty  and 
the  lisp  of  Alkibiades  were  imitated  so  as  to  make  it  quite  plain  who  was 

meant  by  the  youth  ;  and  Socra- 
tes himself  was  evidently  repre- 
sented by  an  actor  in  a  hideous 
comic  mask,  caricaturing  the 
philosopher's  snub  nose  and 
ugly  features.  The  play  ended 
by  the  young  man's  father 
threatening  to  burn  down  the 
house  of  Socrates,  with  him  in 
it.  This  had  been  written 
twenty  years  before,  but  it  had 
been  acted  and  admired  again 
and  again,  together  with  the 
other  comedies  of  Aristophanes 
—one  about  a  colony  of  birds 
who  try  to  build  a  city  in  the 
air,  and  of  whom  the  chorus 
was  composed ;  and  another, 
called  "The  Frogs,"  still  more 
droll,  and  all  full  of  attacks  on 
the  Sophists. 

Thus  the  Athenians  had  a 
general  notion  that  Socrates 
was  a  corrupter  of  youth  and  a 
despiser  of  the  gods,  for  in  truth 
some  forms  of  worship,  like  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus,  ami  other 
still  worse  rites  which  had  been 

brought  in  from  the  East,  were  such  that  no  good  man  could  approve  them. 
One  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  had  at  one  time  been  a  pupil  of  his,  and  this 
added  to  the  ill-feeling  against  him ;  and  while  Xenophon  was  still  away  in 
Asia,  in  the  year  399,  the  philosopher  was  brought  to  trial  on  three  points, 
namely,  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  gods  of  Athens,  that  he  brought  in 
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new  gods,  and  that  lie  misled  yoiin-  men:  and  fur  this  his  accusers  (leinand.-cl 
that  he  should  lie  put  to  death. 

Socrates  pleaded  his  own  cause  before  the  council  of  the  Areopagus, 
lie  flatly  denied  unbelief  in  the  gods  of  his  fathers,  hut  he  defended  hi- 
belief  in  his  genius  or  indwelling  voice,  and  said  that  in  this  he  ua-  only 
like  those  who  drew  auguries  from  th.-  notes  of  birds,  thunder,  ami  the  like; 
and  as  for  his  guidance  of  young  men,  he  called  on  his  accusers  to  show 
whether  he  had  ever  led  any  man  from  virtue  to  vice.  One  of  them  answered 
that  he  knew  those  who  obeyed  and  followed  Socrates  more  than  their  own 
parents;  to  which  lie  replied  that  such  things  sometimes  happened  in  other 
matters — men  consulted  physicians  about  their  health  rather  than  their 
fathers,  and  obeyed  their  generals  in  war,  not  their  fathers;  and  so  in  learn- 
ing, they  might  follow  him  rather  than  their  fathers.  "Because  I  am  thought 
to  have  some  power  of  teaching  youth,  O  my  judges!"  he  ended,  "is  that  a 
reason  why  I  should  suffer  death?  My  accusers  may  procure  that  judg- 
ment, but  hurt  me  they  cannot.  To  fear  death  is  to  seem  wise  without 
being  so,  for  it  is  pretending  to  understand  what  we  know  not.  No  man 
knows  what  death  is,  or  whether  it  be  not  our  greatest  happiness;  yet  all 
fear  and  shun  it." 

1 1  is  pupil  Plato  stood  up  on  the  platform  to  defend  him,  and  began,  "O 
ye  Athenians,  I  am  the  youngest  man  who  ever  went  up  in  this  place — 

"No,  no,"  they  cried,  with  one  voice;  "the  youngest  who  ever  went 
down!"  They  would  not  hear  a  word  from  him;  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty  voices  sentenced  the  great  philosopher  to  die,  after  the  Athenian 
fashion,  by  being  poisoned  with  hemlock.  lie  disdained  to  plead  for  a 
lessening  of  the  penalty;  but  it  could  not  be  carried  out  at  once,  because  a 
ship  had  just  been  sent  to  Delos  with  offerings,  and  for  the  thirty  day- 
while  this  was  gone  no  one  could  be  put  to  death.  Socrates  therefore  was 
kept  in  prison,  with  chains  upon  his  ankles;  but  all  his  friends  were  able 
to  come  and  visit  him,  and  one  of  them,  named  Krito,  hoped  to  have  con- 
trived  his  escape  by  bribing  the  jailer,  but  he  refused  to  make  any  one 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  laws  for  the  sake  of  a  life  which  must  be  near  its 
close,  for  he  was  not  far  from  seventy  years  old  ;  and  when  one  of  his  friend- 
began  to  weep  at  the  thought  of  his  dying  innocent,  "What!"  he  said, 
"  would  you  think  it  better  for  me  to  die  guilty  '.  " 

When  the  ship  had  comeback,  and  the  time  was  come,  lie  called  all  his 
friends  together  for  a  cheerful  feast,  during  which  he  discoursed  to  them  as 
usual.  All  the  words  that  fell  from  him  were  carefully  stored  up,  and 
recorded  by  Plato  in  a  dialogue,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  things 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  (ireek  times.  It  was  not  Socrate-.  -aid  the 
philosopher,  whom  they  would  lay  in  the  grave.  Socrate-'  better  part,  and 
true  self,  would  be  elsewhere:  and  all  of  them  felt  sure  that  in  that  un- 
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known  world,  as  they  told  him,  it  must  fare  well  with  one  like  him.  He 
begged  them,  for  their  own  sakes,  never  to  forget  the  lessons  he  had  taught 
them ;  and  when  the  time  had  come,  he  drank  the  hemlock  as  if  it  had  been 
a  cup  of  wine ;  he  then  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  little  while, 
bade  his  pupils  remember  that  this  was  the  real  deliverance  from  all  disease 
and  impurity,  and  then,  as  the  fatal  sleep  benumbed  him,  he  lay  down,  bid- 
ding Krito  not  forget  a  vow  he  had  made  to  one  of  the  gods ;  and  so  he 
slept  into  death.  "  Thus,"  said  Plato,  "  died  the  man  who,  of  all  with  whom 
we  were  acquainted,  was  in  death  the  noblest,  in  life  the  wisest  and  the 
best." 

Plato  himself  carried  on  much  of  the  teaching  of  his  master,  and  became 
the  founder  of  a  sect  of  philosophy  which  taught  that,  come  what  may, 
virtue  is  that  which  should,  above  all,  be  sought  for  as  making  man  noblest, 
and  that  no  pain,  loss,  or  grief  should  be  shunned  for  virtue's  sake.  His 
followers  were  called  Stoics,  from  their  fashion  of  teaching  in  the  porticos 
or  porches,  which  in  Greek  were  named  atoal.  Their  great  opponents  were 
the  Epicureans,  or  followers  of  a  philosopher  by  name  Epicurus,  who  held 
that  as  man's  life  is  short,  and  as  he  knew  not  whence  he  came,  nor  whither 
he  went,  he  had  better  make  himself  as  happy  as  possible,  and  care  for 
nothing  else.  Epicurus,  indeed,  declared  that  only  virtue  did  make  men 
happy ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  his  teaching  to  make  them  do  anything 
but  what  pleased  themselves,  so  his  philosophy  did  harm,  while  that  of  the 
Stoics  did  good.  A  few  Pythagoreans,  who  believed  in  the  harmony  of  the 
universe,  still  remained ;  but  as  long  as  the  world  remained  in  darkness, 
thinking  men  were  generally  either  Stoics  or  Epicureans. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE    SUPREMACY    OF    SPAKTA 
B.C.  396. 

>HE  ablest  man  just  at  this  time  in  Greece  was  Agesilaus,  one 
of  the  kings  of  Sparta.  lit-  \va*  small,  weakly,  and  lame,  but 
full  of  courage,  and  an  excellent  general ;  and  though*  he  \\  as 
as  plain  and  hardy  as  suited  with  Spartan  discipline.  In-  had 
a  warm,  kind,  tender  heart,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  show  it, 
as  some  of  the  Spartans  were.  So  that,  when  some  ambas- 
sadors came  to  see  him,  they  found  him  riding  on-  a  stick  to 
please  his  children  ;  and  again,  when  a  trial  of  a  distinguished 
man  was  going  on  in  his  absence,  he  \\rote,  "If  he  be  not 

guilty,  spare  him  for  his  own  sake;  if  he  be  guilty,  spare  him  for  mine." 
He  was  young,  and  full  of  h're  and  spirit,  when  the  Spartans  resolved  to 

try  to  free  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  from  the  Persians,  by  an  armv 
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under  his  command.  Xenophon  had  been  so  much  grieved  by  lii-  ma-r.-r 
Socrates1  death  that  he  would  not  remain  at  Athens,  but  joined  hi-  old 
friends  once  more,  and  \\as  a  irivat  friend  of  Aire>ilaus.  The  Athenians, 
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Corinthians,  and  Thebans  were  all  asked  to  send  troops,  but  they  refused, 
and  Aiivsiluns  set  sail  with  eight  thousand  men,  meaning  to  meet  and  take 
with  him  the  remains  of  the  ten  thousand,  who  were  well  used  to  warfare 
with  the  Persians.  He  was  the  first  Greek  king  who  had  sailed  to  Asia 
since  the  Trojan  war,  and,  in  imitation  of  Agamemnon,  he  stopped  at  Aulis, 
in  Boeotia,  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Diana.  He  dreamt  that  a  message  came  that 
it  ought  to  be  the  same  sacrifice  as  Agamemnon  had  made,  but  he  declared 
that  he  would  not  act  so  cruelly  towards  his  own  child,  and  caused  a 
white  hind  to  be  crowned,  and  offered  as  the  goddess'  chosen  offering ;  but 
as  this  was  not  the  usual  sacrifice,  the  Thebans  were  affronted,  and  threw 
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away  the  sacrifice  as  it  lay  on  the  altar.  This  was  reckoned  as  a  bad  omen, 
and  Agesilaus  went  on  his  way,  doubting  whether  lie  should  meet  with 
success. 

He  was  a  man  who  went  very  much  by  omens,  for  after  he  had  landed, 
had  gained  several  successes,  and  was  just  advancing  into  Caria,  at  the  sacri- 
fice he  found  the  liver  of  one  of  the  victims  imperfect,  and  this  decided  him 
on  going  back  to  Ephesus  for  the  winter,  to  collect  more  horse.  When  he 
marched  on  in  the  spring  he  was  much  stronger ;  he  advanced  into  the 
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Persian  territories,  and  defeated  the  Persians  and  their  allies  wherever  he 
met  them,  and  at  last  the  satrap  Phamabuzus  begged  to  have  a  run  fen-nee, 
with  him,  being  much  struck  with  his  valor. 

Agesilaus  came  first  to  the  place  of  meeting  and  having  to  \\ait  there, 
sat  down  on  the  grass  under  a  tree,  and  began  to  eat  his  honieh  meal  of 
bread  and  an  onion.  Presently  up  came  the  satrap  in  all  his  splendor,  \\ith 
attendants  carrying M  umbrella  over  his  head,  and  oth.-r>  hearing  rich  car- 
pets and  costly  furs  for  him  to  sit  on,  silver  and  gold  plate,  and  rich  food 
and  wines.  But  when  he  found  that  the  little,  shabby,  plain  man  tinder  tin- 
tree  was  really  the  mighty  king  of  Sparta,  the  descendant  of  Hercules  I'har- 
nabazus  was  ashamed  of  all  his  pomp,  and  went  down  upon  the  ground  by 
Agesilaus'  side,  to  the  great  damage,  as  the  Greeks  delighted  to  observe,  of 
his  fine,  delicately-tinted  robes.  He  told  Agesilaus  that  he  thought  this 
attack  a  bad  reward  for  all  the  help  that  the  Spartans  had  had  from  Persia 

in  the  PeloponnesiaQ  war;  but  Agesilaus  said  that  they  had   1 n  friends 

then,  but  that  as  cause  of  war  had  arisen  it  \va-  needful  to  ti<_rht,  though  he 
was  so  far  from  feeling  enmity  that  Pharnabazus  should  find  the  Greeks 
willing  to  welcome  him,  and  give  him  high  command, 'if  he  would  come  and 
be  a  free  man  among  them.  Pharuabazus  answered  that  as  long  as  he  held 
command  in  the  name  of  the  Great  King  he  must  be  at  war  with  the  foe-  of 
Persia,  but  if  Artaxerxes  should  take  away  his  satrapy  he  would  come  over 
to  the  Spartans.  Therewith  Agesilaus  shook  hands  with  him,  and  said,, 
"How  much  rather  I  would  have  so  gallant  a  man  for  my  friend  than  my 
enemy  !"  The  young  son  of  the  satrap  was  even  more  taken  with  the  Spar- 
tan, and,  waiting  behind  his  father,  ran  up  to  the  king,  and,  according  to 
the  Persian  offer  of  friendship,  said,  "  I  make  you  my  guest,"  at  the  same 
time  giving  him  a  javelin.  Agesilaus  looked  about  for  anything  tine  enough 
to  offer  the  young  Persian  in  return,  and  seeing  that  a  youth  in  his  train 
had  a  horse  with  handsome  trappings,  asked  for  them,  and  made  a  gift  of 
them  to  his  new  friend.  The  friendship  stood  the  youth  in  good  stead,  for 
when  he  was  afterwards  driven  from  home  by  his  brethren.  Agesilaus  wel- 
comed him  in  Laconia,  and  was  very  kind  to  him.  The  war,  however,  still 
continued,  and  Agesilaus  gained  such  successes  that  the  Persians  saw  their 
best  hope  lay  in  getting  him  recalled  to  Greece;  so  tln-\  -cut  money  in 
secret  to  the  Athenians  and  their  old  allies  to  incite  them  to  revolt,  and  so 
strong  an  army  was  brought  together  that  the  Spartans  «-u\  in  haste  t<> 
recall  Agesilaus.  The  summons  came  just  as  lie  was  mustering  all  tin- 
Greek  warriors  in  Asia  Minor  for  an  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  empire, 
and  he  was  much  disappointed;  but  he  laughed,  and,  as  Persian  coins  v 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  horseman  drawing  the  bo\\,  lie  said  he  had 
been  defeated  by  ten  thousand  Persian  archer-. 

He  marched  home  by  the  way  of  the  Hellespont,  but  before  he  wa-  pa-t 
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Thrace  a  great  battle  had  been  fought  close  to  Corinth,  in  which  the  Spar- 
t.-ins  had  been  victorious  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  allies.  But  he 
only  thought  of  them  as  Greeks,  not  as  enemies,  and  exclaimed,  "O  Greece, 
how  many  brave  men  hast  thou  lost,  who  might  have  conquered  all  Persia ! " 
The  Thebaus  had  joined  the  allies  against  Sparta,  and  the  Ephors  sent 
orders  to  Agesilaus  to  punish  them  on  his  way  southward.  This  he  did  in 
the  battle  of  Coronea,  in  which  he  was  very  badly  wounded,  but,  after  the 
victory  was  over,  he  would  not  be  taken  to  his  tent  till  he  had  been  carried 
round  the  field  to  see  that  every  slain  Spartan  was  carried  away  in  his  armor 
and  not  left  to  the  plunderers. 

He  then  returned  to  Sparta,  where  the  citizens  were  delighted  to  see  that 
he  had  not  been  spoiled  by  Persian  luxury,  but  lived  as  plainly  as  ever,  and 
would  not  let  his  family  dress  differently  from  others.  He  knew  what 
greatness  was  so  well,  that  when  he  heard  Artaxerxes  called  the  Great  King, 
he  said,  "How  is  he  greater  than  I,  unless  he  be  the  juster  ? " 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Konon,  that  Athenian  captain  who  had 
escaped  from  ^Egos  Potami  with  six  ships,  had  gone  to  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
He  persuaded  the  people  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  to  revolt  from  the  Spar- 
tans, and  make  friends  with  the  Persians.  It  is  even  said  that  he  went  to 
the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  and  obtained  leave  from  him  to  raise  ships,  with 
which  to  attack  the  Spartans,  from  the  colonies  which  were  friendly  to 
Athens,  yet  belonged  to  the  Greek  Empire.  Pharnabazus  joined  him,  and, 
with  eighty-five  ships,  they  cruised  about  in  the  yEgean  Sea,  and  near 
Cnidus  they  entirely  defeated  the  Spartan  .fleet.  It  was  commanded  by 
Pisander,  Agesilaus'  brother-in-law,  who  held  by  his  ship  to  the  last,  and 
died  like  a  true  Spartan,  sword  in  hand. 

After  this  Konon  drove  out  many  Spartan  governors  from  the  islands  of 
the  ^Egean,  and,  sailing  to  Corinth,  encouraged  the  citizens  to  hold  out 
against  Sparta,  after  which  Pharnabazus  went  home,  but  Konon  returned 
with  the  fleet  to  the  Piraeus,  and  brought  money  and  aid  to  build  up  the 
Long  Walls  again,  after  they  had  been  ten  years  in  ruins.  The  crews  of  the 
ships  and  the  citizens  of  Athens  all  worked  hard,  the  rejoicing  was  immense, 
and  Konon  was  looked  on  as  the  great  hero  and  benefactor  of  Athens ;  but, 
as  usual,  before  long  the  Athenians  grew  jealous  of  him  and  drove  him  out, 
so  that  he  ended  his  life  an  exile,  most  likely  in  Cyprus. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Xenophon's  heart  turned  against  the  city  that 
thus  treated  her  great  men,  though  he  ought  not  to  have  actually  fought 
against  her,  as  he  did  under  Agesilaus,  whom  he  greatly  loved.  The  chief 
scene  of  the  war  was  round  Corinth;  but  at  last  both  parties  were  wearied, 
:nid  a  peace  was  made  between  Athens  and  Sparta  and  the  Persian  Empire. 
Artaxerxes  kept  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  and  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and 
Clazomene,  and  all  the  other  isles  and  colonies  were  declared  free  from  the 
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power  of  any  city,  except  the  isles  of  Lemnos,  Imbros.  ;ui<l  Sc\  ros,  \\hich 
\\ere  still  to  helon^  to  Athens.  Sparta  required  of  Thebes  to  give  up  her 
power  over  the  lesser  cities  of  B<votia.  I. in  Sparta  her-elf  did  n.it  give  up 
Messenia  and  the  other  districts  in  the  Peloponnesus,  so  that  she  still 
remained  the  strongest.  This  was  called  the  peace  of  Antaleidas. 

Xenophon  did  not  go  buck  to  Athens,  but  settled  on  a  farm  near  Kli-. 
where  lie  built  a  little  temple  to  Diana,  ill  imitation  of  the  one  at  Kphe-u-, 
and  spent  his  time  in  husbandry,  in  hunting,  and  in  writing  his  histories, 
and  also  treatises  on  dogs  and  horses.  Once  a  year  he  held  a  great  festival 
in  honor  of  Diana,  offering  her  the  tithe  of  all  his  produce,  and  feasting  all 
the  villagers  around  on  barley  meal,  wheaten  bread,  meat,  and  venison,  the 
las!  of  \\  Inch  \\as  obtained  at  a  great  hunting  match  conducted  by  Xenophou 
himself  and  his  sons. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 


THE    TWO    THEBAX    FRIENDS. 
B.C.  887— :««. 

the  peace  of  Antaleidas  things  had  been  so  settled  that  the 
Spartans  had  the  chief  power  over  Greece,  and  they  used  it 
in  their  proud,  harsh  way.     In  the  year  387  they  called   the 
Thebans  to  assist   in  besieging  the  city  of    Mantinea,   in  a 
valley  between  Argos  and  Arcadia.     The  Mantine.m-  -allied 
out,  and  there  was  a  battle,  in  which  they  were  defeated  ;  but 
in  the  course  of  it  a  Theban  youth  of  a  rich  and  noble  family, 
named  Pelopidas,  was  surrounded    by   enemies.      He  fought 
desperately,  and  only  fell  at  last  under  seven  wounds  just  as 
another  Theban,  a  little  older,  named  Epaminondas,  broke  into  his  rescue, 
and  fought  over  him  until  the  Spartans  made  in  and  bore  them  off,  but   not 
till  Epaminondas  had  likewise  been   badly  wounded.      lie  was  the  -.m   of  a 
f  poor  but  noble  father,  said  to  be  de-vended   from  one  of  the  men  who  had 
'  sprung  from  the  dragon's  teeth  ;  and  he  had  been  well  taught,  and  was  an 
earnest  philosopher  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  striving  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power    to    live    a    good    and    virtuous    life.      A    close   friendship  grew    up 
1  >et ween  him  and  Pelopidas,  though  the  one  loved  books,  and  the  other.  d..g- 
and  horses;   but   Pelopidas   tried   to  be  as  upright   and    noble  as  his  friend, 
and,  though  a  very  rich  man.  lived  as  hardily  and   sparingly  as  did    Kpami- 
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nondas,  using  his  wealth  to  help  the  poor.  When  some  foolish  friends 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  use  his  riches  for  his  own  ease  and  pomp,  he 
laughed  at  them,  and,  pointing  to  a  helpless  cripple,  said  that  riches  were 
only  useful  to  a  man  like  that. 

Every  high-spirited  Theban  hated  the  power  that  Sparta  had  taken  over 
their  free  state,  and  wanted  to  shake  it  off ;  but  some  of  those  who  were 
bribed  by  Sparta  sent  word  of  their  intentions  to  a  Spartan  general  in  the 
neighborhood,  whereupon  he  came  down  on  Thebes  in  the  middle  of  a 
festival,  seized  the  citadel  called  the  Cadmea,  put  in  a  Spartan  garrison,  and 
drove  three  hundred  of  the  best  Theban s  into  exile.  Pelopidas  was  among 
them,  while  Epaminondas  was  thought  of  only  as  a  poor  student,  and  was 
unnoticed ;  but  he  went  quietly  on  advising  the  Theban  young  men  to 
share  the  warlike  exercises  of  the  Spartans  in  the  Cadmea,  so  as  to  get 
themselves  trained  to  arms  in  case  there  should  be  a  chance  of  fighting  for 
their  freedom.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  exile,  Pelopidas  wrote  to  beg  his 
friend  to  join  in  a  plot  by  which  some  of  the  banished  were  to  creep  into 
the  city,  go  to  a  banquet  that  was  to  be  given  to  the  chief  friends  of  the 
Spartans  disguised  us  women,  kill  them,  proclaim  liberty,  raise  the  citizens, 
and  expel  the  Spartans.  But  Epaminondas  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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a  scheme  that  involved  falsehood  and  treadi-'i  \.  however  much  he  longed  to 
see  his  country  free.  But  on  a  dark,  winter  evening,  Pelopidas  ;m<l  »  leven 
more  young  exiles  came  one  by  one  into  Thebes,  in  the  di-t:iii-.c  of  hunters, 
and  met  at  the  house  of  the  friend  who  was  going  to  give  the  feast.  They 
were  there  dressed  in  robes  and  veils,  and  in  the  height  of  the  mirth  the  li»-t 
brought  them  in,  and  they  fell  upon  the  half-tipsy  guests  and  slew  them, 
while  Pelopidas  had  gone  to  the  house  of  the  most  brave  and  soln-r  among 
them,  challenged  him,  and  killed  him  in  fur  fight.  Then  t!i«-\  -ln.ut.Ml. 
"Freedom!  Down  with  the  foe!"  The  citi/cns  roae,  EpaminoDdaB  among 
the  first;  the  rest  of  the  exiles  marched  in  at  daybreak,  and  the  ('admen 
was  besieged  until  the  Spartans  were  obliged  to  march  out,  and  Thebes  was 
left  to  its  own  government  by  Boeotaxohs,  or  rulers  of  Boeotia,  for  a  year  at 
a  time,  of  whom  Pelopidas  was  at  once  chosen  to  be  one. 

Of  course  there  was  a  war,  in  which  the  Thebans  were  helped  by 
Athens,  but  more  from  hatred  to  Sparta  than  love  to  Thebes.  Alter  -i\ 
years  there  was  a  conference  to  arrange  for  a  peace,  and  Kpaminondas,  who 
was  then  Bneotarch,  spoke  so  well  as  to  amaze  all  hearers.  Agrsilau> 
demanded  that  the  Thebans  should  only  make  terms  for  themselves,  and 
give  up  the  rest  of  Boeotia,  and  Epaminondas  would  not  consent  unless  in 
like  manner  Sparta  gave  up  the  rule  over  the  other  places  in  Laconia.  The 
Athenians  would  not  stand  by  the  Thebans,  and  all  the  allies  made  peace, 
so  that  Thebes  was  left  alone  to  resist  Sparta,  and  Epaminonda>  had  to 
hurry  home  to  warn  her  to  defend  herself. 

The  only  thing  in  favor  of  Thebes  wax  that  Agesilaus'  lame  leg  had 
become  so  diseased  that  he  could  not  for  five  years  go  out  to  war;  but 
the  other  king,  Cleombrotus,  was  at  the  head  of  eleven  thousand  men 
marching  into  Bceotia,  and  Epaminoudas  could  only  get  together  -i\ 
thousand,  with  whom  he  met  them  at  Leuctra,  No  one  doubted  how  the 
battle  would  end,  for  the  Spartans  had  never  yet  been  beaten,  even  by 
the  Athenians,  when  they  had  the  larger  numbers,  and,  be-ide-.  the  quiet 
scholar  Epaminondas  had  never  been  thought  of  as  a  captain.  The  omens 
went  against  the  Thebans,  but  he  said  he  knew  no  token  that  ought  to 
forbid  a  man  from  fighting  for  his  country.  Pelopidas  commanded  the 
horsemen,  and  Epaminondas  drew  up  his  troop  in  a  column  fifty  men  deep, 
with  which  he  dashed  at  the  middle  of  the  Spartan  army,  which  was  only 
three  lines  deep,  and  Pelopidas'  cavalry  hovered  about  to  cut  them  down 
when  they  were  broken.  Th«  plan  succeeded  perfectly.  Cleombrotus  was 
carried  dying  from  the  field,  and  Epaminondas  had  won  the  most  difficult 
victory  ever  yet  gained  by  a  Greek.  So  far  from  lieiiiL'  uplifted  )>y  it.  all  he 
said  was  how  glad  he  was  that  his  old  father  and  mother  would  be  pleased. 
The  victory  had  made  Thebes  the  most  powerful  city  in  (Jivrce.  and  he 


the  leading  man  in  Thebes  for  some  time  ;  but  he  had  enemies,  who  thought 
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him  too  gentle  with  their  foes,  whether  men  or  cities,  and  one  year,  in  the 
absence  of  Pelopidas,  they  chose  him  to  be  inspector  of  the  cleanliness  of 
the  streets,  thinking  to  put  a  slur  on  him ;  but  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  it 
so  perfectly  that  he  made  the  office  itself  an  honorable  one. 

Pelopidas  was  soon  after  spnt  on  a  message  to  Alexander,  the  savage 
tyrant  of  Thessaly,  Avho  seized  him  and  pat  him  in  chains  in  a  dismal 
dungeon.  The  Theban  army  inarched  to  deliver  him,  Epaminondas  among 
them  as  a  common  soldier ;  but  the  two  Boeotarchs  in  command  managed  so 
ill  that  they  were  beset  by  the  Thessalian  horsemen  and  forced  to  turn 
back.  In  the  retreat  they  were  half-starved,  and  fell  into  such  danger  and 
distress  that  all  cried  out  for  Epaminondas  to  lead  them,  and  he  brought 
them  out  safely.  The  next  year  he  was  chosen  Boeotarch,  again  attacked 
Thessaly,  and,  by  the  mere  dread  of  his  name,  made  the  tyrant  yield  up 
Pelopidas,  and  beg  for  a  truce.  Pelopidas  brought  home  such  horrible 
accounts  of  the  cruelties  of  Alexander,  that  as  soon  as  the  truce  was  over, 
seven  thousand  men,  with  him  at  their  head,  invaded  Thessaly,  and  won  the 
battle  of  Cynocephalae,  or  the  Dogs'  Heads.  Here  Pelopidas  was  killed,  to 
the  intense  grief  of  the  army,  who  cut  their  hair  and  their  horses'  manes 
and  tails,  lighted  no  fire,  and  tasted  no  food  on  that  sad  night  after  their 
victory,  and  great  was  the  mourning  at  Thebes  for  the  brave  and  upright 
man  who  had  been  thirteen  times  Breotarch.  Epaminondas  was  at  sea 
with  the  fleet  he  had  persuaded  the  Thebans  to  raise ;  but  the  next  year 
he  was  sent  into  the  Peloponnesus  to  defend  the  allies  there  against  the 
Spartans.  lie  had  almost  taken  the  city  itself,  when  the  army  hastened 
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back  to  defend  it,  under  the  command  of  Agesilaus,  \\h<.  had  recovered  und 
taken  the  field  again. 

Close  to  Mantinea,  where  Epaminondas  had  fought  his  first  battle,  he 
had  to  fight  again  with  the  only  general  who  had  a-  \et  a  fame  higher  than 
his — namely,  Agesilaus — and  Xeiiophon  was  living  near  enough  to  \\atdi 
the  battle.  It  was  a  long,  tiercel \-foiight  combat,  but  at  last  the  Spartans 
began  to  give  way  and  broke  their  ranks,  still,  however,  flingiin:  ja\elin-. 
one  of  which  struck  Epaminondas  full  in  the  breast,  and  broke  as  he  fell, 
leaving  a  long  piece  of  the  shaft  fixed  in  the  \\onnd.  His  friends  carried 
him  away  up  the  hill-side,  where  he  found  breath  to  ask  whether  his  shield 
were  safe,  and  when  it  was  held  up  to  him,  he  looked  down  <>n  the  Spartans 
in  full  flight,  and  knew  he  had  won  the  day.  He  was  in  great  pain,  and  he 
was  told  that  to  draw  out  the  spear  would  probably  kill  him  at  once.  He 
said,  therefore,  that  he  must  wait  till  he  could  speak  to  the  two  next  in 
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command;  and  when  he  was  told  that  they  were  both  slain,  he  said,  "Then 
you  must  make  peace."  for  he  knew  no  one  was  left  able  to  contend  against 
Agesilaus.  As  his  friends  wept,  lie  said,  "Thisdav  i>  not  the  end  of  my  life, 
but  the  beginning  of  my  happiness  and  completion  of  my  glory:'  and 
when  they  bewailed  that  he  had  no  child,  he  said.  "  I-en.-tra  and  Mantinea 
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are  daughters  euough  to  keep  my  name  alive."  Then,  as  those  who  stood 
round  faltered,  unable  to  resolve  to  draw  out  the  dart,  he  pulled  it  out  him- 
self with  a  firm  hand,  and  the  rush  of  blood  that  followed  ended  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  lives  ever  spent  by  one  who  was  a  law  unto  himself.  He 
was  buried  where  he  died,  and  a  pillar  was  raised  over  the  spot  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  dragon,  in  memory  of  his  supposed  dragon  lineage. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

PHILIP     OF     MACEDON. 

B.C.  :;ii4. 

»EACE  was  made  as  Epaminoudas  desired,  and  Boeotia  never 
produced  another  great  man,  as,  indeed,  the  inhabitants  had 
always  been  slow  and  dull,  so  that  a  Boeotian  was  a  by-word 
for  stupidity.  The  only  other  great  Boeotian  was  the  poet 
Pindar,  who  was  living  at  this  time. 

The  fifteen  years  of  Theban  power  had  weakened  Sparta ; 
but  Agesilaus  persuaded  the  Ephors  to  send  him  to  assist 
Tachos,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Persians  and  made  him- 
self king  of  Egypt,  and  who  promised  to  pay  the  Spartans 
well  for  their  aid.  When  he  sent  his  officers  to  receive  the  Spartan  king 
who  had  achieved  the  greatest  fame  of  any  man  then  living,  they  absolutely 
burst  out  laughing  at  the  sight  of  the  little,  lame  man,  now  more  than 
eighty  years  old,  and  as  simply  clad  as  ever ;  and  he  was  much  vexed  and 
angered  that  he  was  not  made  commander  of  the  army,  but  only  of  the 
foreign  allies ;  and  when  Tachos  went  against  his  advice,  and  chose  to 
inarch  into  Phoenicia,  he  went  over  to  the  cause  of  another  Egyptian  prince, 
a  cousin  to  Tachos,  named  Nectanebes,  whom  he  helped  to  gain  the  crown 
of  Egypt,  thus  breaking  his  promises  in  a  way  which  we  are  sorry  should 
have  been  the  last  action  of  his  long  life.  The  next  winter  he  embarked  to 
return  home,  but  he  was  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  a  place  in  Egypt 
called  the  port  of  Menelaus,  because  that  king  of  Sparta  had  been  so  long 
weather-bound  there.  The  storm  had  been  too  much  for  the  tough  old 
frame  of  Agesilaus,  who  died  there.  His  body  was  embalmed  in  wax,  and 
carried  home  to  be  buried  at  Sparta,  whose  greatest  man  he  certainly  was. 

The  great   Persian   Empire  was  growing  weak,  and  her  subject  cities 
were  revolting  from  her.     Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  became  free  under  its  king, 
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Mausolus,  whe  reigned  twenty-four  years,  but  who  is  chiefly  famous  for  the 
magnificent  monument  \vliirli  his  widow  Artemisia  raised  t<>  hi-  memory, 
-and  which  consisted  of  several  stages  of  pillars,  supported  by  tablet-  to 
exquisitely  sculptured  that  tin-  Mausoleum,  as  it  was  called,  was  taken  into 
the  number  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  After  all,  its  splendor 
did  not  comfort  the  heart  of  Arte- 
misia, and  she  hail  the  ashes  of  her 
husband  taken  from  his  urn  and 
carried  them  about  her  in  a  casket, 
until  finally  she  pxit  them  in  water 
and  drank  them,  so  as  to  be  for  ever 
one  with  them.  She  \\a-  h.-rself 
buried  in  the  Mausoleum,  the  re- 
mains of  which  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered, and  are  now  placed  in  the 
British  Museum. 

One  more  great  man  had  grown 
up  in  Athens,  namely,  Demosthenes. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  Athenian  sword 
merchant,  who  died  when  he  was  but 
seven  years  old.  His  guardians  neg- 
lected his  property,  and  he  was  a 
sickly  boy,  with  some  defect  in  his 
speech,  so  that  his  mother  kept  him 
at  home  as  much  as  she  could,  and 
he  was  never  trained  in  mind  or  body 
like  the  other  Athenian  youth;  but, 
as  he  grew  older,  he  seems  to  have 
learned  much  from  the  philosopher 
Pluto,  and  he  set  himself  to  lead  the 
Athenians  as  a  public  speaker.  For 
this  he  prepared  himself  diligently, 
putting  pebbles  in  his  mouth  to  help 
himself  to  overcome  his  stammering. 
and  going  out  to  make  speeches  to 
the  roaring  waves  of  the  sea,  that  he 
might  learn  not  to  be  daunted  by  the 
shouts  of  the  raging  people:  and  thus  he  taught  himself  to  be  the  most 
famous  orator  in  the  \\orld.  just  as  Phidias  was  the  greatest  sculptor,  and 
^Eschylus  the  chief  tragedian. 

His  most  eloquent  discourses,  are  called  Philippics,  becau-e  th«-\    \\eiv 
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against  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  a  power  that  was  growing  very  dangerous 
to  the  rest  of  Greece.  It  lay  to  the  northward  of  the  other  states,  and  had 
never  quite  been  reckoned  as  part  of  Greece,  for  a  rough  dialect  that  was 
spoken  there,  and  the  king  had  been  forced  to  join  the  Persian  army  when 
Xerxes  crossed  his  country ;  but  he  had  loved  the  Greek  cause,  and  had 
warned  Aristides  at  the  battle  of  Platasa.  The  royal  .family  counted  Her- 
cules as  their  forefather,  and  were  always  longing  to  be  accepted  as  thorough 
Greeks.  One  of  the  young  princes,  named  Philip,  was  taken  to  Thebes  by 
Pelopidas,  to  secure  him  from  his  enemies  at  home.  He  was  lodged  in  the 
house  of  Epaminondas'  father,  and  was  much  struck  with  the  grand  example 
he  there  beheld,  though  he  cared  more  for  the  lessons  of  good  policy  he  then 
learned  than  for  those  of  virtue. 

Two  years  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  Philip  heard  that  his  elder 
brother,  the  king,  was  dead,  leaving  only  a  young  infant  upon  the  throne. 
He  went  home  at  once  and  took  the  guardianship  of  the  kingdom,  gained 
some  great  victories  over  the  wild  neighbors  of  Macedon,  to  the  north,  and 
then  made  himself  king,  without  hurting  his  nephew,  who  grew  up  quietly 
at  his  court,  and  by  and  by  married  one  of  his  daughters.  He  had  begun  to 
train  his  troops  to  excellent  discipline,  perfecting  what  was  called  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  a  manner  of  arraying  his  forces  which  he  had  learned  in 
part  from  Epaminondas.  The  phalanx  was  a  body  of  heavily -armed  foot- 
soldiers,  each  carrying  a  shield,  and  a  spear  twenty-four  feet  long.  When 
they  advanced,  they  were  taught  to  lock  their  shields  together,  so  as  to  form 
a  wall,  and  they  stood  in  ranks,  one  behind  the  other,  so  that  the  front  row 
had  four  spear  points  projecting  before  them. 

He  also  made  the  Macedonian  nobles  send  their  sons  to  be  trained  to 
amis  at  his  court,  so  as  to  form  a  guard  of  honor,  who  were  comrades, 
friends,  and  officers  to  the  king.  In  the  meantime,  wars  were  going  on — 
one  called  the  Social  War  and  one  the  Sacred  War — which  wasted  the 
strength  of  the  Thebans,  Spartans,  and  Athenians  all  alike,  until  Philip 
began  to  come  forward,  intending  to  have  power  over  them  all.  At  first,  he 
marched  into  Thrace,  the  wild  country  to  the  north,  and  laid  siege  to 
Methone.  In  this  city  there  was  an  archer,  named  Aster,  who  had  once 
offered  his  service  to  the  Macedonian  army,  when  Philip,  who  cared  the 
most  for  his  phalanx,  rejected  him  contemptuously,  saying,  "  I  will  take  you 
into  my  pay  when  I  make  war  on  starlings."  This  man  shot  an  arrow,  \vith 
the  inscription  on  it,  "To  Philip's  right  eye ;"  and  it  actually  hit  the  mark, 
and  put  out  the  eye.  Philip  caused  it  to  be  shot  back  again,  with  the 
inscription,  "If  Philip  takes  the  city,  he  will  hang  Aster."  And  so  he  did. 
Indeed  he  took  the  loss  of  his  eye  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  was  angry  if 
any  one  mentioned  a  Cyclops  in  his  presence. 

After  taking  Mi'thone,  he   was  going  to  pass   into  Thessaly,  but  the 
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Athenians  held  Thermopylae,  and  lie  waited  till  he  could  ally  himself  \\itli 
the  Thebans  against  the  Phocians.  He  took  1'liocis,  and  thus  gained  the 
famous  pass,  being  able  to  attack  it  on  both  aides.  Next  he  listened  to 
envoys  from  Messenia  and  Argos,  who  complained  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Spartans,  and  begged  him  to  help  them.  The  Athenians  were  on  tin-  urired 
b\  Demosthenes,  in  one  of  his  Philippic-,  to  forget  all  their  old  hatred  to 
Sparta,  and  join  her  in  keeping  back  the  enemy  of  both  alike;  and  their 
intention  of  joining  Sparta  made  Philip  \\ait,  and  l»egin  by  trying  t(»  take 
the  great  island  of  Eubo?a,  which  he  called  the  "Shackles  of  (ireere."  To 
its  aid  was  sent  a  bod\  of  Athenian-,  under  the  command  of  Phocion,  a 
friend  of  Plato,  and  one  of  the  sternest  of  Stoics,  of  whom  it  was  said  that 
no  one  had  ever  seen  him  laugh,  weep,  or  go  to  the  public  baths.  He  \\eiit 
about  barefoot,  and  never  wrapped  himself  up  if  he  could  help  it,  so  that  it 
was  a  saying,  "  Phocion  has  got  his  cloak  on  ;  it  is  a  hard  winter."  lie  \\a- 
a  great  soldier,  and,  for  the  time,  drove  back  the  Macedonians  from  Kulxea. 
But  very  few  Athenians  had  the  spirit  of  Phocion  or  Demosthenes.  Thev 
had  grown  idle,  and  Philip  was  bribing  all  who  would  take  his  money  among 
the  other  Greeks  to  let  his  power  and  influence  spread,  until  at  last  he  set 
forth  to  invade  Greece.  The  Tliebans  and  Athenians  joined  together  to 
stop  him,  and  met  him  at  Chseronea,  in  H<eotia;  but  neither  city  could 
produce  a  real  general,  and  though  at  first  the  Athenians  gained  some 
advantage,  they  did  not  make  a  proper  use  of  it,  so  that  Philip  cried  out, 
"The  Athenians  do  not  know  how  to  conquer,"  and,  making  another  attack, 
routed  them  entirely.  Poor  Demosthenes,  who  had  never  been  in  a  battle 
before,  and  could  only  fight  with  his  tongue,  tied  in  such  a  fright  that  when 
a  bramble  caught  his  tunic,  he  screamed  out,  "Oh.  spare  my  life!"  The 
battle  of  Chseronea  was  a  most  terrible  overthrow,  and  neither  Athens  nor 
Thebes  ever  recovered  it.  Macedon  entirely  gained  the  chief  |w>wer  over 
Greece,  and  Philip  was  the  chief  man  in  it,  though  Demosthenes  never  cea-. ->\ 
to  try  to  stir  up  opposition  to  him.  Philip  was  a  very  able  man,  and  had  a 
good  deal  of  nobleness  in  his  nature.  Once,  after  a  feast,  he  had  to  hear  a 
trial,  and  gave  sentence  in  haste.  "  I  apj>eal,"  said  the  woman  who  had  I..M. 
"Appeal?  and  to  whom  I"  said  the  king.  "I  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to 
Philip  sober."  He  was  greatly  struck,  heard  the  case  over  again  the  next 
day,  and  found  that  he  had  been  wrong  and  the  woman  right. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

THE    YOUTH    OF    ALEXANDER. 
B.  C.  356—334. 

of  Macedon  married  Olympias,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Epirus,  who  traced  his  descent  up  to  Achilles.  She 
was  beautiful,  but  fierce  and  high-spirited ;  and  the  first  time 
Philip  saw  her  she  was  keeping  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  and  waa 
dancing  fearlessly  among  great  serpents,  which  twisted  about 
among  the  maidens'  vine-wreathed  staves,  their  baskets  of  figs, 
and  even  the  ivy  crowns  on  their  heads.  Her  wild  beauty 
charmed  him,  and  he  asked  her  in  marriage  as  soon  as 
he  had  gained  the  throne.  The  son  of  this  marriage,  Alex- 
ander, was  born  at  Pella  in  356.  On  the  same  day  a  great  battle  was  won 

by  Parmenio,  Philip's  chief  general,  and  the  king's  horses  won  the  prize  at 

the  Olympic  games.     Philip  was  so  pros- 
perous that  he  declared  he  must  sacrifice  to 

the  gods,  or  they  would  be  jealous,  and  cast 

him  down  in  the  midst  of  his  happiness. 
That  same   night   the  wonder  of    the 

world,  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  was 

burnt  down  by  a  madman  named  Erostra- 

tus,  who  thought  the  deed  wo.uld  make  him 

for  ever  famous.      It  was  built  up  again 

more  splendidly  than  ever,  and  the  image 

was  saved. 

The  chief  physician   at  Philip's  court 

was  Aristotle,  a  Macedonian  of   Stagyra, 

who  had  studied  under  Plato,  and  was  one 

of  the  greatest  and  best  of  philosophers; 

and  Philip  wrote  to  him  at  once  that  he 

rejoiced  not  only  in  having  a  son,  but  in 

his  having  been  born  when  he  could  have 

Aristotle  for  a  tutor.    For  seven  years,  how- 

J  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. — (from  a  Bust 

ever,  the  boy  was  under  the  care  of  a  noble  in  the  Louvre) 

lady  named  Lanika,  whom  he  loved  all  his  life,  and  then  was  placed  with  a 

master,  who  taught  him  to  repeat  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  from  end  to  end. 
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He  delighted  in  them  so  much  that  he  always  carried  a  copy  about  with 
him,  and  constantly  dreamt  of  equaling  his  great  forefather  Achilles. 

When  he  was  about  thirteen,  a  magnificent  black  horse  called  Bucepha- 
lus, or  Bull-head,  because  it  had  a  white  mark  like  a  bull's  face  on  its  fore- 
head, was  brought  to  Philip;  but  it  was  so  strong  and  restive  that  nobodv 
could  manage  it,  and  Philip  was  sending  it  away,  when  Alexander  I M ••_••- f  I 
leave  to  try  to  tame  it.  First  he  turned  its  head  to  the  sun,  having  per- 
ceived that  its  antics  were  caused  by  fear  of  its  own  shadow ;  then  stroking 
and  caressing  it  as  he  held  the  reins,  he  gently  dropped  his  fluttering  mantle 
and  leaped  on  its  back,  sitting  firm  through  all  its  leaps  and  bounds,  but 
using  neither  whip  nor  spur  nor  angry  voice,  till  at  last  the  creature  was 
brought  to  perfect  obedience.  This  gentle  courage  and  firmness  so  delighted 
Philip  that  he  embraced  the  boy  with  tears  of  joy,  and  gave  him  the  horse, 
which,  as  long  as  it  lived,  loved  and  served  him  like  no  one  else.  Philip 
also  said  that  such  a  boy  might  be  tiv;itc.|  as  a  man,  and  therefore  put  him 
under  Aristotle  three  years  earlier  than  it  was  usual  to  begin  philosophy ; 
and  again  he  was  an  apt  and  loving  scholar,  learning  great  wisdom  in  deal- 
ing with  men  and  things,  and.  in  truth,  learning  everything  but  how  to 
control  his  temper. 

At  the  battle  of  ChaBronea,  Alexander  was  old  enough  to  command  the 
division  which  fought  against  the  Thebans,  and  entirely  overthrew  them; 
so  that  when  peace  was  made,  Sparta  was  the  only  city  that  refused  to  o\\  n , 
the  superior  might  of  Macedon,  and  the  Council  of  the  States  chose  Philip 
as  commander  of  the  Greeks  in  the  grand  expedition  lie  was  going  to  under- 
take against  Persia. 

But  Philip  had  eastern  vices.  He  was  tired  of  Olympias'  pride  and  wil- 
fulness,  and  took  another  wife,  whom  he  raised  to  the  position  of  queen ; 
and  at  the  banquet  a  half-tipsy  kinsman  of  this  woman  insulted  Alexander, 
who  threw  a  cup  at  the  man.  Philip  started  up  to  chastise  his  son,  but, 
between  rage  and  wine,  fell  down,  while  Alexander  said,  "  See,  a  man  pre- 
paring to  cross  from  Europe  to  Asia  cannot  step  safely  from  one  couch  to 
another ! " 

Then  he  took  his  mother  to  her  native  home,  and  stayed  away  till  his 
father  sent  for  him,  but  kept  him  in  a  kind  of  disgrace,  until  at  the  wedding 
feast  of  Alexander's  sister  Cleopatra  with  the  king  of  Kpirns,  just  as  Philip 
came  forward  in  a  white  garment,  a  man  darted  forward  and  thrust  a  sword 
through  his  body,  then  fled  so  fast  that  he  would  have  escaped  if  hi-  foot  had 
not  been  caught  in  some  vine  stocks,  so  that  the  irnard-  cut  him  to  pie. 

Alexander  was  proclaimed  king,  at  only  twenty  years  old:  and  Demos- 
thenes was  so  delighted  at  the  death  of  the  enemy  of  Athens,  that  he 
\\reathed  his  head  with  a  garland  in  token  of  joy,  little  Lrne— ing  that 
Philip's  murder  had  only  placed  a  far  greater  man  «>n  the  throne.  The  tir-t 
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thing  Alexander  did  was  to  go  to  Corinth,  and  get  himself  chosen  in  his 
father's  stead  captain-general  of  the  Greeks.  Only  the  Spartans  refused, 
saying  it  was  their  custom  to  lead,  and  not  to  follow  ;  while  the  Athenians 
pretended  to  submit,  meaning  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  breaking  oft 
the  yoke.  Before  Alexander  could  march,  however,  to  Persia,  he  had  to 
leave  all  safe  behind  him ;  so  he  turned  northward  to  subdue  the  wild 
tribes  in  Thrace.  He  was  gone  four  months,  and  the  Greeks  heard  nothing 
of  him,  so  that  the  Thebans  thought  he  must  be  lost,  and  proclaimed  that 
that  they  were  free  from  the  power  of  Macedon. 

Their  punishment  was  terrible.  Alexander  came  back  in  haste,  fought 
them  in  their  own  town,  hunted  them  from  street  to  street,  killed  or  made 
slaves  of  all  who  had  not  been  friends  of  his  father,  pulled  down  all  the 
houses,  and  divided  the  lands  between  the  other  Boeotian  cities.  This  was 
for  the  sake  of  making  an  example  of  terror ;  biit  he  afterward  regretted 
this  act,  and,  as  Bacchus  was  the  special  god  of  Thebes,  he  thought  himself 
punished  by  the  fits  of  rage  that  seized  him  after  any  excess  in  wine.  The 
other  Greeks,  all  but  the  Spartans,  again  sent  envoys  to  meet  Alexander  at 
Corinth,  and  granted  him  all  the  men,  stores,  and  money  he  asked  for.  The 
only  person  who  did  not  bow  down  to  him  was  Diogenes,  a  philosopher 
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who  so  exaggerated  Stoicism  that   he  was  called   t he  " Mad  Socrates."     His 
sect   were   called   Cynics,  from  Cyon,  a  dog,  because  they   lived   like  dogs, 
seldom  washing,  and  sleeping  in  any  hole.      Diogenes'  lair  wa>  a  huge  earth- 
enware  tub,   that   belonged   to 
the  temple  of  the  mother  of  tin- 
gods,    Cybele;    and    here    Alex- 
ander  went    to    see   him,    and 
found  him  basking  in  the  sun 
lie  fore  it,   but  not  choosing  to 
take  any  notice  of  the    princely 
youth    who   addressed    him — "I 
am  Alexander  the  King." 

••  And  I  am  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,"  was  the  answer,  in  a 
tone  as  if  he  thought  himself 
quite  as  good  as  the  king.  Alex- 
ander, however,  talked  much 
with  him,  and  ended  by  asking 
if  he  could  do  anything  for  him. 

"Only  stand  out  of  my  sun- 
shine,1' was  the  answer;  and  as 
the  young  king  went  away  he 
said,  "  If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes;1'  meaning,  perhaps, 
that  if  he  were  not  to  master  all  earthly  things,  he  would  rather  de.-pi>.- 
them.  Twelve  years  later,  Diogenes,  then  past  ninety,  was  found  dead  in 
his  tub,  having  supped  the  night  before  upon  the  raw  leg  of  an  ox  ;  and, 
strangely  enough,  it  was  the  very  night  that  Alexander  died. 

Alexander  was  going  on  with  his  preparations  for  conquering  the  East. 
He  had  twelve  thousand  foot  soldiers  from  Macedon,  trained  \»  tight  in  the 
terrible  phalanx,  and  five  thousand  horsemen;  also  his  own  body-guard  of 
young  nobles,  l.n-d  up  with  him  at  Pel  la  ;  >e\-»-n  thousand  men  from  the 
(iivek  states,  and  five  thousand  who  had  been  used,  like  the  ten  thousand  of 
Xenophon,  to  hire  themselves  out  to  the  Persians,  and  thus  knew  tin- 
languages,' manners,  roads,  and  ways  of  lighting  in  the  Hast;  but  altogether 
he  had  only  thirty-four  thousand  live  hundred  men  with  which  to  attack  the 
empire  which  stretched  from  the  JSgean  to  Scythia.  from  the  Knxine  to  the 
African  desert>.  Such  was  his  liberality  in  gifts  l>efore  he  went  awa\.  that 
when  he  was  asked  what  he  had  left  for  himself,  he  answered.  "  M\  h.-p. 
and  his  hope  was  not  mereU  to  conquer  that  great  world,  but  to  tame  it, 
bring  it  into  order,  and  teach  the  men  there  the  wi-doin  and  free  spirit  of 
the  (Ji-eek  world;  for  he  had  learnt  from  Ari-totle  that  t..  make  men  true, 
brave,  virtuous,  and  free  was  the  way  to  be  godlike.  It  \\as  in  his  favor 
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that  the  direct  line  of  Persian  kings  had  failed,  and  that  there  had  been  wars 
and  factions  all  through  the  last  reign.  The  present  king  was  Codomaiius, 
a  grand-nephew  of  that  Artaxerxes  against  whom  Cyrus  had  led  the  ten 
thousand.  He  had  conie  to  the  throne  in  336,  the  same  year  as  Alexander, 
and  was  known  as  Darius,  the  royal  name  he  had  taken.  Alexander  made 
his  father's  counsellor,  Antipater,  governor  of  Macedon  in  his  absence,  and 
took  leave  of  his  mother  and  his  home  in  the  spring  of  334. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

THE    EXPEDITION    TO    PERSIA. 

H.  r.  :>,:M. 


THE  ItuiNs  OF  PEKSEFOLIS. 

LEXANDER  passed  the  Hellespont  in  the  April  of  334,  steer- 
ing his  own  vessel,  and  was  the  first  to  leap  on  shore.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  over  the  plain  of  Troy  and  all 
the  scenes  described  in  the  Iliad,  and  then  to  offer  sacrifices 
at  the  mound  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  while  his  chief 
friend  Hephsestion  paid  the  same  honors  to  Patroclus. 

The  best  general  in   the  Persian  army  was  a  Rhodian 
named  Memnon,  who  wanted  to  starve  out  Alexander  by 
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burning  and  destroying  all  before  him;  but  the  satrap  Arsaces  would  not 
consent  to  this,  and  chose  to  collect  his  forces,  and  give  buttle  to  the  (I  reek- 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Granicus,  a  stream  rising  in  Mount  Ida  and  fullinir 
into  the  Euxine.  Alexander  led  the  right  wing,  with  a  white  plume  in  hi- 
helmet,  so  that  all  might  know  him ;  Parmenio  led  the  left  :  and  it  was  a 
grand  victory,  though  not  without  much  hard  fighting,  hand  to  hand. 
Alexander  was  once  in  great  danger,  but  was  saved  by  Clitus,  tin-  son  of  hi- 
mirse  Lanika.  The  Persians  broke  and  dispersed  so  entireh  that  no  anrv 
was  left  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  satrap  Arsaces  killed  himself  in 
despair. 

Alexander  forbade  his  troops  to  plunder  the  country,  telling  them  that 
it  was  his  own,  and  that  the  people  were  as  much  his  subjects  as  they  were; 
and  all  the  difference  he  made  was  changing  the  Persian  governors  for 
Greek  ones.  Sard  is  and  Ephesus  fell  into  his  hands  without  a  blow;  and 
to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  great  temple  of  Diana,  he  granted  all  the  tribute 
hitherto  paid  to  the  Great  King.  When  he  came  to  Caria,  Ada,  who  was 
reigning  there  as  queen,  adopted  him  as  her  son,  and  wanted  him  to  take  all 
her  best  cooks  with  him  to  provide  his  meals  for  the  future.  II.  thanked 
her,  but  said  his  tutor  had  given  him  some  far  better  relishers — namely,  a 
march  before  daybreak  as  sauce  for  his  dinner,  and  a  light  dinner  as  sauce 
for  his  supper. 

\Vhen  he  came  to  Gordiuin,  in  Phrygia,  where  one  version  of  the  story 
of  Midas  had  placed  that  king,  he  was  shown  a  wagon  to  which  the  yoke 
was  fastened  by  a  knotted  withe  of  cornel  bough,  and  told  that  in  this 
wagon  Midas  had  come  to  Gordium,  and  that  whoever  could  undo  it  should 
be  the  lord  of  Asia.  Alexander  dextroiisly  drew  out  the  pin,  and  unwound 
the  knot,  to  the  delight  of  his  followers. 

In  the  spring  he  dashed  d<>\\ n  through  the  Taurus  mountains,  to  take 
possession  of  the  cit\  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  before  Memnon  could  collect 
the  scattered  Persian  forces  to  enter  it  and  cut  him  off  from  Syria.  He 
rode  in  heated  and  wearied,  and  at  once  threw  himself  from  his  horse  to 
bathe  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Cydnus  ;  but  they  came  from  the  melting 
snows  of  the  mountain-,  and  were  so  exceedingly  cold  that  the  shock  of  th«- 
chill  brought  on  a  most  dangerous  fever.  One  physician,  named  Philip, 
offered  to  give  him  a  draught  that  mi-_rht  relieve  him,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  warning  was  sent  from  Parmenio  that  the  man  had  been  bribed  to  poison 
him.  Alexander  took  the  cup,  and,  while  he  drank  it  off,  he  held  out  tin- 
letter  to  Philip  with  the  other  hand  :  but  happily  there  was  no  treason,  and 
he  slowly  recovered,  while  Parmenio  was  sent  on  to  -ecu re  the  mountain 
pa-ses.  Darius,  however,  \\ a-  advancing  with  a  huge  army,  in  which  wa-  a 
band  of  Spartans,  who  hated  the  Persians  less  than  they  did  the  Mace- 
donians. The  Persian  march  was  a  -pit  ndid  >Lrht.  Then-  \\as  a  crystal 
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disk  to  represent  the  sun  over  the  king's  tent,  and  the  army  never  moved 
till  sunrise,  when  first  were  carried  silver  altars  bearing  the  sacred  fire,  and 
followed  by  a  band  of  youths,  one  for  each  day  in  the  year,  in  front  of  the 
chariot  of  the  sun,  drawn  by  white  horses;  after  which  came  a  horse  con- 
secrated to  the  sun,  and  led  by  white-robed  attendants.  The  king  himself 
sat  in  a  high,  richly-adorned  chariot,  wearing  a  purple  mantle,  encrusted 
with  precious  stones,  and  encompassed  with  his  Immortal  band,  in  robes 
adorned  with  gold,  and  carrying  silver-handled  lances.  In  covered  chaiiots 
were  his  mother  Sisygambis,  his  chief  wife  and  her  children,  and  three 
hundred  and  sixty  inferior  wives,  their  baggage  occupying  six  hundred 
mules  and  three  hundred  camels,  all  protected  by  so  enormous  an  army  that 
every  one  thought  the  Macedonians  must  be  crushed. 


TIIK  BATTLE  OF  Issus. — (Mosaic  from  Pompeii.) 

With  some  skill,  Darius'  army  passed  from  the  East  into  Cilicia,  and 
thus  got  behind  Alexander,  who  had  gone  two  days'  march  into  Syria ;  but 
on  the  tidings  he  turned  back  at  once,  and  found  that  they  had  not  guarded 
the  passes  between  him  and  them.  So  he  attacked  them  close  to  Issus,  and 
then-  again  gained  a  great  victory.  When  Darius  saw  his  Immortals  giving 
way,  lie  was  seized  with  terror,  sprang  out  of  his  royal  chariot,  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  never  rested  till  he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Euphrates. 

Still  there  was  u  sharp  fight,  and  Alexander  was  slightly  wounded  in 
the  thigh ;  but  when  all  the  battle  was  over  he  came  to  the  tents  of  Darius, 
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and  said  he  would  try  a  Persian  bath.  lit-  \\a-  aimi^-d  t<>  lind  it  a  spacious 
curtained  hull,  full  of  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  perfumes  and  ointment-,  of 
which  the  simpler  Greeks  did  not  even  know  the  use,  and  with  a  profusion 
of  slaves  to  administer  them.  A  IVrsian  feast  was  ready  also;  but  just  as 
he  was  going  to  sit  down  to  it  he  heard  the  voice  of  weeping  and  wailing  iu 
the  next  tent,  and  learned  that  it  came  from  Darius'  famih.  He  rose  at 
once  to  go  and  comfort  the  old  mother,  Sisygambis,  and  went  into  her  tent 
with  Hephaestion.  Both  were  plainly  dressed,  and  Hephaestion  was  the 
taller,  so  that  the  old  queen  took  him  for  the  king,  and  threw  herself  at  his 
feet.  When  she  saw  her  mistake  she  \\as  alarmed,  but  Alexander  consoled 
her  gently  by  saying,  "Be  not  di-nia\ed,  mother;  this  is  Alexander's  other 
self."  And  he  continued  to  treat  her  with  more  kindness  and  respect  than 
she  had  ever  met  with  before,  even  from  her  own  kindred  ;  nor  did  he  e\cr 
grieve  her  but  once,  when  he  showed  her  a  robe,  spun,  woven,  and  worked 
by.  his  mother  and  sisters  for  him,  and  offered  to  have  her  grand-children 
taught  to  make  the  like.  Persian  princesses  thought  it  was  dignified  to  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  Sisygambis  fancied  he  meant  to  make  slaves  of  them: 
so  that  he  had  to  reassure  her,  and  tell  her  that  the  distaff,  loom,  and  needle 
were  held  to  give  honor  to  Greek  ladies.  Darius  had  fled  beyond  the  rivei--. 
and  Alexander  waited  to  follow  till  he  should  have  reduced  the  western 
part  of  the  empire.  lie  turned  into  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  laid  siege  to 
T\  re,  which  was  built  on  an  island  a  little  way  from  the  sea-shore.  He  had 
no  ships,  but  he  began  building  a  causeway  across  the  water.  However, 
the  T\  rians  Bailed  out  and  destroyed  it;  and  he  had  to  go  to  Sidon,  which 
he  took  much  more  easily,  and  thence  obtained  ships,  with  which  he  beat 
the  Tyrian  fleet,  and,  after  great  toil  and  danger,  at  last  entered  Tyre,  after 
a  -iciv  of  five  months. 

Then  he  marched  along  the  shore  to  the  Philistine  city  of  Gaza,  which 
was  likc\\i-c  most  braveh  defended  by  a  black  slave  named  Bu-ti-. 
Alexander  was  much  hurt  by  a  stone  launched  from  the  walls,  which  struck 
him  between  the  breast  and  shoulder,  and  when  at  the  end  of  four  months' 
>iege  the  city  was  stormed,  the  attack  was  led  by  one  of  his  cousins.  A 
cruel  slaughter  was  made  of  the  citizens  ;  and  then  Alexander  marched  up 
the  steep  road  to  Jerusalem,  expecting  another  tedious  siege.  Instead  of 
this,  he  beheld  a  long  procession  in  white  bordered  with  blue,  coming  out  at 
the  gates  to  meet  him.  All  the  Prie-ts  and  Levites.  in  their  robes,  cam*- 
forth,  headed  by  .laddua,  the  High  Priest,  in  his  beautiful  raiment,  and  th- 
golden  mitre  on  his  head  inscribed  with  the  \\ords.  "Holiness  unto  the 
Lord."  So  he  had  been  commanded  by  (rod  in  a  vision;  and  when  Al 
ander  beheld  the  sight,  he  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  adored  th 
Name  on  the  mitre.  He  told  his  officers  that  before  he  set  out  from  home, 
when  he  was  considering  of  his  journe\,  ju>t  such  a  form  as  he  now  beheld 
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had  come  and  bidden  him  fear  not,  for  he  should  be  led  into  the  East,  and 
all  Persia  should  be  delivered  to  him.  Then  the  High  Priest  took  him  to 
the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  and  showed  him  the  very  prophecies  of 
Daniel  and  Zechariah  where  his  own  conquests  were  foretold. 


CHAPTEE    XXIX. 

ALEXANDER'S    EASTERN    CONQUESTS. 
B.C.  331—328. 

LEXANDER'S  next  step  was  into  Egypt,  where  the  people 
had  long  desired  to  drive  out  the  Persians,  and  welcomed 
him  gladly.  He  wished  to  make  a  Greek  settlement  in 
Egypt,  and  bring  Greek  and  Egyptian  learning  together;  so 
at  the  delta  of  the  Nile  he  built  the  great  city  of  Alex- 
andria, which  still  remains  as  important  as  ever. 

So  powerful  did  he  feel  himself,  that  a  fancy  crossed  his 
mind  that,  after  all,  he  was  no  mere  man,  but  the  son  of 
Jupiter,  and  a  demi-god,  like  Bacchus,  or  Hercules  of  old. 
There  was  a  temple  to  the  Egyptian  god  Ammon,  on  an  oasis,  a  fertile  spot 
round  a  spring  in  the  middle  of  the  desert,  with  an  oracle  that  Alexander 
resolved  to  consult,  and  he  made  his  way  thither  with  a  small  chosen  band. 
The  oasis  was  green  with  laurels  and  palms ;  and  the  emblem  of  the  god,  a 
gold  disk,  adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  placed  in  a  huge  golden  ship, 
was  carried  to  meet  him  by  eighty  priests,  with  maidens  dancing  round 
them.  He  was  taken  alone  to  the  innermost  shrine.  What  he  heard 
there  he  never  told ;  but  after  this  he  wore  rams'  horns  on  his  helmet, 
because  a  ram's  head  was  one  sign  of  the  god,  whom  the  Greeks  made  out 
to  be  the  same  as  Jupiter;  and  from  this  time  forward  he  became  much 
more  proud  and  puffed  up,  so  that  it  is  likely  that  he  had  been  told  by  this 
oracle  just  what  pleased  him. 

He  then  went  back  to  Tyre,  and  thence  set  out  for  the  East.  A  bridge 
was  thrown  across  the  Euphrates,  but  the  Tigris  was  forded  by  the  foot 
soldiers,  holding  their  shields  above  their  heads  out  of  the  water.  On  the 
other  side  Darius  was  waiting  with  all  the  men  of  the  East  to  fight  for  their 
homes,  not  for  distant  possessions,  as  had  been  the  lands  of  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt.  The  Greeks  had'  four  days'  march  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  before  coming  in  sight  of  the  Persian  host  at  Arbela.  It  was  so 
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late  that  the  two  armies  slept  in  sight  of  one  another.     Parmenio  advised 

the  king  to  make  a  night  attack,  but  all  the  answer  he  got  was,  "  It  would 

be  base  to  steal  a  victory ; "  and  when  lie  came  in  the  morning  to  say  that 

all   was    ready,   he   found  his  master  fast 

asleep,  and  asked  him  how  he  could  rest  so 

calmly  with  one  of  the  greatest  battles  in 

the   world   before   him.     "  How  could  we 

not  be  calm,"  replied  Alexander,  "  since  the 

enemy  is  coming  to   deliver   himself  into 

our  hands  ? " 

He  would  not  wear  such  a  corslet  as 
had  been  crushed  into  his  shoiilder  at  Gaza, 
but  put  on  a  breast-plate  of  thick  quilted 
linen,  girt  with  a  broad  leather  belt, 
guarded  with  a  crust  of  finely-worked 
metal,  and  holding  a  light,  sharp  sword. 
He  had  a  polished  steel  helmet,  a  long 
spear  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  shield  on  his 
left  arm ;  and  thus  he  went  forth  to  meet 
Darius,  who  came  in  the  midst  of  two 
hundred  chariots,  armed  with  scythes,  and 
fifteen  trained  elephants.  He  had  so  many 
troops  that  he  intended  to  close  the  wings 
of  his  army  in  upon  the  Greeks,  fold  them 
up,  and  cut  them  off ;  but  Alexander,  fore- 
seeing this,  had  warned  his  men  to  be 
ready  to  face  about  on  any  side,  and  then 
drew  them  up  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  and 
thus  broke  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Immortal  band,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  Darius  prisoner,  when  he  was  called 
off  to  help  Parmeuio,  whose  division  had 
been  broken,  so  that  the  camp  was 
threatened.  Alexander's  presence  soon  set 
all  right  again,  and  made  the  victory  com- 
plete; but  Darius  had  had  time  to  get 
away,  and  was  galloping  on  a  swift  horse 
to  the  Armenian  mountains.  There  was 
nobody  left  to  defend  Assyria,  and  Alex- 
ander marched  in  through  (lie  bra/.en  iratcs 
of  Babylon,  when  the  streets  were  strewn  with  flowers,  and  j>iv>eiit>  of 
lions  and  leopards  borne  forth  to  greet  the  conqueror. 
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The  great  temple  of  Bel  had  beeu  partly  ruined  by  the  fire-worshipping 
Persians,  and  Alexander  greatly  pleased  the  Babylonians  by  decreeing  that 
they  might  restore  it  with  his  aid  ;  but  the  Jews  at  Babylon  would  not 
work  at  an  idol  temple,  which  they  believed  to  be  also  the  tower  of  Babel, 
and  on  their  entreaty  Alexander  permitted  them  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

After  staying  thirty  days  at  Babylon,  he  went  on  to  Susa,  where  he 
found  the  brazen  statutes  which  Xerxes  had  carried  away  from  the  sack  of 
Athens.  He  sent  them  home  again,  to  show  the  Greeks  that  he  had 
avenged  their  cause.  When  he  came  to  Fars — or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it, 
Persepolis — a  wretched  band  of  Greek  captives  came  out  to  meet  him,  with 
their  eyes  put  out,  or  their  noses,  ears,  hands,  or  feet  cut  off.  The  Greeks 
never  tortured :  it'  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  them,  and  the  king  burst  into 
tears,  and  promised  to  send  them  all  safe  home,  but  they  begged  him, 
instead,  to  help  them  to  live  where  they  were,  since  they  were  ashamed  to 
show  themselves  to  their  kindred.  Their  misery  made  Alexander  decide  on 
giving  the  city  up  to  plunder ;  the  men  were  killed,  the  women  and  children 
made  slaves.  He  meant  to  revenge  on  the  Persian  capital  all  that  the  Great 
Kings  had  inflicted  on  the  Greek  cities,  and  one  Corinthian  actually  shed 
tears  of  joy  at  seeing  him  on  the  throne,  exclaiming,  "  What  joy  have  those 
Greeks  missed  who  have  not  seen  Alexander  on  the  throne  of  Darius  ! " 

Poor  Darius  had  pushed  on  into  the  mountains  beyond  Media,  and 
thither  Alexander  pursued  him  ;  but  his  own  subjects  had  risen  against  him, 
and  placed  him  in  a  chariot  bound  with  golden  chains.  Alexander  dashed 
on  in  pursuit  with  his  fleetest  horsemen,  riding  all  night,  and  only  resting  in 
the  noonday  heat,  for  the  last  twenty -five  miles  over  a  desert  without  water. 
At  daybreak  he  saw  the  Persian  host  moving  along  like  a  confused  crowd. 
He  charged  them,  and  there  was  a  general  flight,  and  presently  a  cry  that 
Darius  was  taken.  Alexander  galloped  up  and  found  the  unhappy  king  on 
the  ground,  speechless  and  dying,  pierced  with  javelins  by  his  own  subjects, 
who  would  not  let  him  fall  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  supported  by  a 
Macedonian  soldier,  who  had  given  him  drink,  and  heard  his  words  of  grati- 
tude to  Alexander  for  his  kindness  to  his  family,  and  his  hopes  that  the 
conqueror  would  avenge  his  death,  and  become  sovereign  of  the  world. 
Alexander  threw  his  own  mantle  over  the  body,  and  caused  it  to  be  em- 
balmed, and  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  Persian  kings. 

Now  that  the  victory  was  gained,  the  Greeks  wanted  to  go  home,  and 
keep  all  the  empire  subject  to  them ;  but  this  was  not  Alexander's  plan 
He  meant  to  spread  Greek  wisdom  and  training  over  all  the  world,  and  to 
rule  Persians  as  well  as  Greeks  for  their  own  good.  So,  though  he  let  the 
Greek  allies  go  home  with  pay,  rewards,  and  honors,  he  kept  his  Macedo- 
nians, and  called  himself  by  the  Persian  title,  Shah  in  Shah,  King  of  Kings, 
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crowned  himself  with  the  Persian  crown  and  wore  royal  robes  on  state 
occasions.  The  Macedonians  could  not  bear  the  sight,  especially  the  nobles, 
who  had  lived  on  almost  equal  terms  with  him.  There  were  murmurs,  and 
Parmenio  was  accused  of  being  engaged  in  a  plot,  and  put  to  death.  It  was 
the  first  sad  stain  on  Alexander's  life,  and  he  fell  into  a  fierce  and  angry 
mood,  being  fretted,  as  it  seems,  by  the  murmurs  of  the  Macedonians,  and 
harassed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  wild  mountainous  country  on  the  borders 
of  Persia,  where  he  had  to  hunt  down  the  last  Persians  who  held  out  airain-t 
him.  At  a  town  called  Cyropolis,  a  stone  thrown  from  the  walls  struck 
him  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  for  some  days  after  he  could  not  see 
clearly,  so  that  some  harm  had  probably  been  done  to  his  brain.  A  few 
days  later  he  was  foolish  enough  to  indulge  in  a  wine-drinking  banquet,  at 
which  some  flatterers  began  to  praise  him  in  such  an  absurd  manner  that 
Clitus,  the  son  of  his  good  foster-mother  Lanika,  broke  out  in  anger  at  his 
sitting  still  to  listen  to  them.  "Listen  to  truth,"  he  said,  "or  else  ask  no 
freemen  to  join  you,  but  surround  yourself  with  slaves." 

Alexander,  beside  himself  with  rage,  leaped  up,  feeling  for  his  dagger  to 
kill  Clitus,  but  it  was  not  in  his  belt,  and  they  were  both  dragged  backward 
and  held  by  their  friends,  until  Alexander  broke  loose,  snatched  a  pike  from 
a  soldier,  and  laid  Clitus  dead  at  his  feet;  but  the  moment  he  saw  what  he 
had  done,  he  was  hardly  withheld  from  turning  the  point  against  himself, 
ami  then  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  and  wept  bitterly,  without 
coming  out  or  tasting  food  for  three  days.  He  caused  Clitus  to  be  buried 
with  all  honors,  and  offered  great  sacrifices  to  Bacchus,  thinking  that  it  was 
the  god's  hatred  that  made  him  thus  pass  into  frenzy  when  he  had  been 
drinking  wine. 

He  spent  three  years  in  securing  his  conquest  over  the  Persian  empire, 
where  he  won  the  love  of  the  natives  by  his  justice  and  kindness,  and 
founded  many  cities,  where  he  planted  Greeks,  and  tried  to  make  schools  and 
patterns  for  the  country  round.  They  were  almost  all  named  Alexandria, 
and  still  bear  the  name,  altered  in  some  shape  or  other;  but  though  some  of 
his  nearer  friends  loved  him  as  heartily  as  ever,  and  many  were  proud  of 
him,  or  followed  him  for  what  they  could  get,  a  great  many  Macedonians 
hated  him  for  requiring  them  to  set  the  example  of  respect,  and  laughed  at 
the  Eastern  forms  of  state  with  which  he  was  waited  on,  while  they  were 
still  more  angry  that  he  made  the  Persians  their  equals,  and  not  their  slaves. 
So  that  he  had  more  troubles  with  the  Macedonians  than  with  the  strangers. 
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CH  APTEK    XXX. 

THE    END    OF    ALEXANDER. 
B.C.  328. 

!  EFORE  establishing  his  empire,  Alexander  longed  to  survey  the 
unknown  lands  further  eastward,  and  he  led  his  army  down 
the  long,  terrible  Khybar  pass  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  where 
he  fought  a  great  battle  with  an  Indian  king  called  Porus,  the 
bravest  enemy  he  had  yet  met.  At  last  Porus  was  defeated 
and  made  prisoner.  He  came  to  Alexander  as  if  he  were  visit- 
ing him,  and  Alexander  received  him  with  like  courtesy,  and 
asked  if  he  had  any  request  to  make.  "  None,  save  to  be 
treated  as  a  king,"  said  Porus.  "  That  I  shall  do,  for  my  own 
sake,"  said  Alexander,  and  the  two  became  friends.  In  this  country  of  the 
Indus,  Alexander  received  the  submission  of  thirty-five  cities,  and  founded 
two  more,  one  of  which  he  named  Bucephala,  in  honor  of  his  good  horse 
Bucephalus,  which  died  in  the  middle  of  a  battle  without  a  wound. 

Alexander  longed  to  press  on  and  see  all  the  wonders  of  India,  and  the 
great  river  Ganges,  but  his  Macedonians  were  weary  of  the  march,  and  abso- 
lutely refused  to  go  any  further,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  back,  in 
hopes  of  collecting  another  army,  and  going  to  the  very  shores  of  the  East- 
ern Ocean. 

He  would  not,  however,  return  by  the  way  he  had  gone,  through  the 
mountains,  but  he  built  ships  on  the  river  Jheluin,  a  tributary  of  the  Indus, 
with  which  to  coast  along  the  shores  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  There 
were  forests  of  fir  and  pine  to  supply  the  wood,  but  their  inhabitants,  the 
apes  and  monkeys,  collected  in  such  force  on  the  top  of  a  hill  near  at  hand, 
that  the  Greeks  thought  they  were  human  enemies,  and  were  about  to  attack 
them,  till  a  native  explained  the  mistake. 

They  met  more  dangerous  enemies  when  they  came  to  Mooltan,  the  city 
of  a  tribe  called  the  Malli.  This  was  a  fort  shut  in  by  a  strong  outer  wall, 
within  which  trees  were  growing.  Alexander  planted  a  ladder  against  the 
wall,  and  mounted  it  first,  but  while  his  men  were  climbing  up  after  him,  it 
broke,  and  he  stood  alone  on  the  wall,  a  mark  for  all  the  darts  of  the  enemy. 
His  guards  stretched  up  their  arms,  begging  him  to  leap  back  to  them,  but 
he  scorned  to  do  this,  and  jumped  down  within,  among  the  enemy.  They 
gave  back  for  a  moment,  but,  on  finding  that  he  was  quite  alone,  closed  in 
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upon  him.  He  set  his  back  against  the  wall,  under  a  fig-tree,  and  slew  with 
his  sword  all  who  approached.  Then  they  formed  into  a  half-circle,  and 
.shot  at  him  with  barbed  arrows,  six  feet  long.  By  this  time  a  few  of  his 
guards  had  climbed  up  the  wall,  and  were  coming  down  to  his  help,  at  the 
moment  when  1111  arrow  pierced  his  breast,  and  lit-  sank  down  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  with  his  brow  on  the  rim  of  his  shield,  while  his  men  held  their 
shields  over  him  till  the  rest  could  come  to  their  aid,  and  he  was  taken  up 
as  one  dead,  and  earned  out  on  his  shield,  while  all  within  the  fort  were 
slaughtered  in  the  rage  of  the  Macedonians.  When  the  king  had  been 
carried  to  his  tent,  the  point  of  the  arrow  was  found  to  be  firmly  fixed  in 
his  breast-bone,  and  he  bade  Perdiccas,  his  friend,  cut  a  gash  wide  enough  to 
allow  the  barbs  to  pass  before  drawing  it  out.  He  refused  to  be  held  while 
this  was  done,  but  kept  himself  perfectly  still,  until  he  fainted,  and  lay  for 
many  hours  between  life  and  death;  nor  was  it  for  a  week  that  he  couM 
even  bear  to  be  placed  on  board  a  galley,  and  lie  on  the  deck  under  an  awn- 
ing as  it  went  down  the  river,  whilst  his  men  were  in  raptures  to  see  him 
restored  to  them. 

He  had  to  halt  for  some  weeks,  and  then  proceed  along  the  Indus,  until 
he  reached  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  Greeks  were  delighted  to  see  their 
old  friend  the  sea,  though  they  were  amazed  at  the  tides,  having  never  seen 
any  in  their  own  Mediterranean.  Alexander  now  sent  an  old  commander, 
Nearchus,  to  take  charge  of  the  ships  along  the  coast,  while  he  himself 
marched  along  inland,  to  collect  provisions  and  dig  wells  for  their  supply ; 
but  the  dreadful,  bare,  waterless  country,  covered  with  rock-,  i*  so  unfit  for 
men  that  his  troops  suffered  exceedingly,  and  hardly  any  one  has  been  there 
since  his  time.  He  shared  all  the  distresses  of  his  soldiers,  and  once,  when 
a  little  water,  found  with  great  difficulty,  was  brought  him  as  he  plodded 
along  in  the  scorching  heat  of  a  noonday  sun,  he  gave  heartfelt  thanks,  but 
in  the  sight  of  all  poured  out  the  water,  not  choosing  to  take  to  himself 
what  all  could  not  share.  In  the  midst  the  guides  lost  their  way,  and  Alex- 
ander had  to  steer  their  course  for  a  week  by  his  own  instinct,  and  the  sun 
and  stars,  until  after  sixty  days  he  reached  a  place  which  seems  to  be  Bun- 
pore,  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  where  his  difficulties  were  over,  and 
Nearchus  by  and  by  joined  him,  after  a  wonderful  voyage,  of  which  he 
wrote  an  account,  which  has  not  come  down  to  our  times,  so  that  we  only 
know  that  no  (ireek  believed  in  it.  Alexander  meant  to  try  if  he  could  sail 
through  this  strange  sea,  and  return  to  Greece  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  as 
we  now  know  would  have  been  quite  possible. 

He  found,  when  he  came  back  to  Persia,  that  the  governors  he  had  left 
in  the  cities  had  thought  that  he  was  sure  to  perish  in  India,  and  had  plun- 
dered shamefully,  so  that  he  had  to  punish  severely  both  Greeks  and 
Persians;  but  then,  to  make  the  two  nations  friends,  he  held  an  immense 
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wedding  feast  at  Susa,  when  eighty  Greek  bridegrooms  married  eighty 
Persian  brides.  Alexander  himself  and  his  friend  Ilephsestion  had  the  two 
daughters  of  Darius,  and  the  other  ladies  were  daughters  of  satraps.  The 
wedding  was  thus  conducted :  in  one  great  hall  eighty  double  seats  were 
placed,  and  here  the  bridegrooms  sat  down  to  feast,  till  the  brides  entered, 
in  jeweled  turbans,  wide  linen  drawers,  silken  tunics,  and  broad  belts. 
Alexander  rose,  took  his  princess  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  to  his  seat,  and 
all  the  rest  followed  his  example — each  led  his  lady  to  his  seat,  kissed  her, 
and  placed  her  beside  him,  then  cut  a  loaf  of  bread  in  two,  poured  out  wine, 
and  ate  and  drank  with  her. 

Hephaestion  died  soon  after,  at  Ecbatana,  of  a  fever  he  had  not  taken 
care  of  in  time.  Alexander  caused  his  corpse  to  be  brought  to  Babylon,  and 
burnt  on  a  funeral  pile ;  while  he  himself  was  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and 

sent  to  ask  the  oracle  of  Aminon 
whether  his  friend  might  not  be 
worshipped  as  a  hero-god.  He 
himself  had  already  demanded 
divine  honors  from  the  Greeks. 
The  Athenians  obeyed,  but 
secretly  mocked  ;  and  the  Spartans 
grimly  answered,  "  If  Alexander 
wiD  be  a  god,  let  him." 

Alexander  was  at  Babylon, 
newly  fortifying  it,  and  preparing 
it  to  be  the  capital  of  his  mighty 
empire.  He  held  his  court  seated 
on  the  golden  throne  of  the  Per- 
sian Shahs,  with  a  golden  pine 
over  it,  the  leaves  of  emeralds  and 
the  fruit  of  carbuncles  ;  and  here 
he  received  embassies  from  every 
known  people  in  Europe  and 

ALEXANDER  DYING.  .  *•     . 

Asia,    and    stood    at    the    highest 

point  of  glory  that  man  has  ever  reached,  not  knowing  how  near  the  end 
was. 

Ever  since  Cyrus  had  taken  Babylon  by  turning  the  Euphrates  out  of 
its  course,  the  ground  had  been  ill  drained,  swampy,  and  unhealthy  ;  and 
before  setting  out  on  further  conquests,  Alexander  wished  to  put  all  this  in 
order  again,  and  went  about  in  a  boat  on  the  canals  to  give  directions.  His 
broad-brimmed  hat  was  blown  off,  and  lodged  among  the  weeping  willows 
round  some  old  Assyrian's  tomb ;  and  though  it  was  brought  back  at  once, 
the  Greeks  thought  its  having  been  on  a  tomb  an  evil  omen,  but  the  real 
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was  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  his  bare  head,  which  he  had  shorn   in 
mourning  for  Hephfvstion. 

He  meant  to  go  on  an  expedition  to  Arabia,  and  offered  a  great  sacrifice, 
but  at  night  fever  came  on.  The  Greeks  at  home,  who  hated  him,  said  it 
was  from  drinking  a  huge  cup  of  wine  at  one  draught ;  but  this  is  almost 
certain  not  to  be  true,  since  his  doctors  have  left  a  daily  journal  (if  his 
illness,  and  make  no  mention  of  any  such  excess.  He  daily  gre\\  \\or~e. 
worn  out  by  his  toils  and  his  wounds,  and  soon  he  sank  into  a  lethargy,  in 
which  he  hardly  spoke.  Once  he  said  something  about  his  empire  pa-- IIILT 
to  the  strongest,  and  of  great  strife  at  his  funeral  games,  and  at  last,  \\  ln-n 
his  breath  was  almost  gone,  he  held  out  his  signet  ring  to  Perdiccas.  the 
only  one  of  his  old  friends  who  was  near  him.  He  \\a<  only  thirty-three 
years  old,  and  had  made  his  mighty  conquests  in  twelve  years,  when  he  thus 
died  in  323.  The  poor  old  Persian  queen,  Sisygambis,  so  grieved  for  him 
that  she  refused  all  food,  sat  weeping  in  a  corner,  and  died  a  few  days  after 
him. 


CHAPTER    X  X  X  I . 

THE  LAST  STRUGGLES  OF  ATHENS. 
B.C.  334— 311. 

i 

»HE  generals  of  Alexander  met  in  dismay  and  grief  the  morning 
after  his  death  at  Babylon,  and  Perdiccas  sadly  laid  the  ring 
on  the  empty  throne.  There  was  no  one  to  go  on  with  what 
he  had  begun,  for  though  he  had  a  brother  named  Arridaeus, 
the  poor  youth  was  weak  in  mind  ;  and  Alexander's  own  son 
was  a  little,  helpless  infant.  These  two  were  joined  together 
as  Kings  of  Macedon  and  Shahs  of  Persia,  and  four  guardians 
were  appointed  for  them,  who  really  only  used  their  names  as 
a  means  of  getting  power  for  themselves. 
The  Greek  cities  had  aluay-  hated  the  yoke  of  Macedon,  and  hoped 
that  Alexander  would  be  lost  in  the  East.  They  had  been  restless  all  this 
time,  and  had  only  been  kept  down  by  the  threats  and  the  bribes  of  Anti- 
pater,  the  governor  of  Macedon.  When  the  news  of  Alexander's  death 
first  t-ame  to  Athens,  the  people  were  ready  to  make  a  great  outbreak:  hut 
the  more  cautious  would  not  believe  it,  and  Phocion  advised  them  to  \\.-iit. 
"for,"  he  said,  "if  he  is  dead  to-day,  he  will  still  be  dead  to-morrow  and  the 
next  day,  so  that  AVC  may  take  counsel  at  our  leisure." 
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Phocion  was  a  good  and  honest  man,  but  low-spirited,  and  lie  thought 
quiet  the  only  hope  for  Athens.  When  he  found  that  the  citizens  were 
making  a  great  boasting,  and  were  ready  to  rush  into  a  war  without  count- 
ing the  cost,  he  said  he  would  advise  one  only  "  whenever  he  saw  the  young 
men  ready  to  keep  their  ranks  the  old  men  to  pay  the  money,  and  the 

orators  to  abstain,  from  taking  it  for 
themselves."  However,  the  Athenians 
made  a  league  with  the  Thessalians  and 
other  Greeks  against  Macedon,  and  put 
their  army  under  the  command  of  Leos- 
thenes,  a  young  man  to  whom  Phocion 
said,  "  Your  speeches  are  like  cypress 
trees,  stately  and  lofty,  but  bearing  no 
fruit."  Leosthenes  defeated  Antipater 
and  the  Macedonians  at  Lamia,  and 
besieged  them ;  but  still  Phocion  had  no 
hope,  and  when  asked  whether  he  could 
wish  for  better  success,  he  said,  "No, 
but  better  counsels." 

Demosthenes  had  in  the  meantime 
been  banished  by  the  spite  of  some  of 
his  secret  enemies.  He  was  very  angry 
and  bitter,  and  as  he  lived  in  ^Egina, 
whence  he  could  still  see  the  Acropolis 
and  temple  of  Pallas  Athene,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Goddess,  what  favorites 
thou  hast  chosen — the  owl,  the  ass,  and 
the  Athenians  ; "  but  in  these  days  of 
joy  a  ship  was  sent  by  the  State  to  bring  him  home,  and  fifty  talents 
were  granted  to  him. 

But  Leosthenes  was  killed  by  a  stone  from  the  Avails  of  Lamia,  and 
some  Macedonian  troops  came  home  from  the  East  to  the  help  of  Antipater. 
They  were  defeated  by  land,  but  they  beat  the  Athenians  by  sea ;  and  in  a 
second  battle  such  a  defeat  was  given  to  the  Greeks  that  their  league 
against  Macedon  was  broken  up,  and  each  city  was  obliged  to  make  peace 
for  itself  separately. 

Antipater  made  it  a  condition  of  granting  peace  that  all  who  had 
favored  resistance  to  Macedon  should  be  treated  as  rebels.  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  fled  from  Athens,  and  took  refuge  at  the  temples  of  different 
gods ;  but  the  cruel  Macedonian  was  resolved  that  they  should  all  be  put  to 
death,  and  took  a  set  of  ruffians  into  his  pay,  who  were  called  the  Exile- 
hunters,  because  they  were  to  search  out  and  kill  all  who  had  been  sent 
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away  from  their  cities  for  urging  them  to  free  themselves.  I)emo>thene-. 
was  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Calaurea.  When  the  exile-hunters  came 
thither,  he  desired  time  to  \vrite  a  letter  to  his  friends,  spread  a  roll  of 
parchment  before  him,  and  bit  the  top  of  the  reed  he  was  writing  with; 
after  which  he  bowed  his  head,  and  covered  it  with  his  robe.  There  was 
poison  hidden  in  the  top  of  the  reed,  and  presently  he  rose  up  and  said, 
"Act  the  part  of  Creon,  and  throw  my  body  to  the  dogs.  I  quit  thy 
sanctuary,  Neptune,  still  breathing,  though  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians 
have  not  spared  it  from  pollution." 

lie  tried  to  reach  the  door,  but  as  he  passed  the  altar,  fell,  and  died  with 
one  groan.  Poor  Athens  was  quite  struck  down,  and  .the  affairs  were 
chiefly  managed  by  Phocion,  who  was  a  thoroughly  honest,  upright  man, 
but  submit teil  to  let  the  Macedonians  dictate  to  the  city,  because  he  did  not 
think  the  Athenians  could  make  heat!  against  them.  Antipater  could  never 
persuade  him  to  take  any  reward  for  himself,  though  others  who  were 
friends  of  Macedon  could  never  be  satisfied  with  bribes.  Meantime, 
Perdiccas  was  coming  home,  bringing  with  him  the  two  young  kings,  uncle 
and  nephew,  and  meaning  to  put  Antipater  down ;  but  he  turned  aside  on 
his  way  to  attack  Ptolemy,  the  ablest  of  all  Alexander's  generals,  who  was 
commanding  in  Egypt,  and  in  trying  to  cross  the  Nile  a  great  part  of  his 
army  was  cut  off,  and  multitudes  were  eaten  by  the  crocodiles.  The  few 
who  were  left  rose  against  him  and  murdered  him  in  his  tent,  then  offered 
the  command  and  guardianship  of  the  kings  to  Ptolemy  ;  but  he  would 
not  take  it,  and  chose  rather  to  stay  and  make  himself  king  of  Egypt, 
\\  here  his  family  reigned  at  Alexandria  for  three  hundred  years,  all  the 
kings  being  called  Ptolemy. 

Antipater  was  by  this  time  an  old  man,  and  he  died  a  little  after;  and 
his  son  Cassander  expected  to  take  the  government  of  Macedon,  but,  to  his 
surprise,  found  that  his  father  had  appointed  the  old  general  Polysperchon 
in  his  stead.  This  he  would  not  endure,  and  a  war  arose  between  the  two. 
One  of  ('assaulter's  friends  took  possession  of  the  Piraeus,  to  hold  it  for 
him  ;  and  Phocion  was  accused  of  having  advised  it,  and  was  obliged  to  flee 
with  his  friends  into  a  village  in  Phocis,  where  they  were  made  prisoners  by 
Polysperchon,  who  thought  to  please  the  Athenians  by  sending  them  in 
wagons  to  Athens  to  be  tried.  A  mob  of  the  worst  sort  came  together,  and 
would  not  hear  their  defence,  but  sentenced  them  to  die  by  taking  hemlock. 
When  Phocion  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  message  for  his  son,  he  said, 
"Only  that  he  bear  no  grudge  against  the  Athenian-."  There  was  not 
enough  hemlock  to  poison  all,  and  more  was  sent  for.  The  jailer  desired  to 
l>e  paid,  and  Phocion  said.  "Give  the  man  his  money.  One  cannot  even  die 
for  nothing  in  Athcn>." 

Phocion  is  sometimes  called  the  last   of  the  Athenians,  but   it  was  a   -ad 
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kind  of  greatness,  for  he  could  not  give  them  freedom,  and  only  tried  to 
keep  them  from  the  misery  of  war  by  submission  to  Macedon.  The  Spar- 
tans would  give  no  help  ;  and  though  the  little  city  of  Megalopolis  held 
bravely  out  against  Cassander,  it  was  taken  and  horribly  punished;  and  it 
was  plain  that  the  old  spirit  of  the  Greeks  was  gone,  and  that  they  could  no 
longer  band  together  to  keep  out  the  enemy ;  so  they  all  remained  in  sub- 
jection to  Macedon,  most  of  them  with  a  garrison  of  Macedonian  soldiers  in 
their  citadel.  But  Athens  was  as  full  of  philosophers  as  ever,  and  became 
a  sort  of  college,  where  people  sent  their  sons  to  study  learning,  oratory, 
and  poetry,  and  hear  the  disputes  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophers. 

In  the  meantime  Alexander's  embalmed  body  had  been  buried  at  Alex- 
andria, and  the  two  young  kings,  his  son  Alexander  ^Egos  and  his  half- 
brother  Arridaeus,  had  been  brought  to  Macedon.  His  mother  Olympias 
put  poor  Arridseus  to  death  as  soon  as  she  could  get  him  into  her  power. 
She  had  always  hated  Antipater,  and  now  took  part  with  Polysperchon 
against  Cassander ;  but  this  was  the  losing  side.  Polysperchon  was 
beaten,  and  driven  out  of  Macedon ;  and  she,  with  her  grandson  and 
his  mother,  the  Persian  princess  Roxana,  shut  themselves  up  in  Pydna, 
where  Cassander  besieged  them  till  he  had  starved  them  out,  and  Olympian 
surrendered  on  condition  that  her  life  was  spared ;  but  Cassander  did  not 
keep  his  word,  and  sent  soldiers  to  put  her  to  death.  The  young  king  and 
his  mother  were  kept  at  Amphipolis  till  the  boy  was  sixteen  years  old ;  and 
then,  growing. afraid  that  he  would  try  to  win  his  father's  throne,  Cassander 
had  them  both  slain. 

So  the  great  empire  of  Alexander  was  broken  up  among  four  chief 
powers,  Cassander  in  Macedon,  Lysimachus  in  Thrace,  Seleucus  in  Syria, 
Ptolemy  in  Egypt. 
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THE     FOUR     N  K  W     K  I  X  (i  D  O  M  8. 
B.C.  311 

>11 KRE  was  a  mighty  power  coming  up  against  Cassander.  One 
of  Alexander's  old  generals,  named  Antigonns,  the  "One-eyed." 
had  received  some  Asiatic  provinces  for  his  share  in  the  break- 
up of  the  empire,  and  when  Perdiccas  set  out  on  his  return 
\\.i-  appointed  commander  in  his  stead  in  the  East;  and  again, 
\\  hen  Antipater  died,  Polysperchon  renewed  his  appoint nn-nt  ; 
while  Eumenes,  an  honest  and  good  man,  was  the  regent  up- 
held by  Cassander's  party.  In  316  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Gabiene,  in  which  Eumenes  was  defeated.  He  was  given  up 
to  Antigonus  by  his  own  troops,  and  as  the  victor  could  not  bear  to  kill  his 
old  comrade,  he  left  him  in  prison  to  be  starved  to  death. 


As  EGYPTIAN  ROCK  TEMPLK. — (Iptatnlntl.) 


Then    Antigonus  took   possession    of  all   the   treasures  in  Eebataiia  ami 
Babylon,  and  began  to  call  Seleucus  in  Syria  to  account  for  his  dealings  with 
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the  revenues  of  the  empire.  Seleucus  fled  into  Egypt ;  and  all  the  four 
chiefs,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander  joined  together  to  put 
down  Antigonus  and  his  brave  and  able  son,  Demetrius.  There  was  war 
everywhere,  until  in  311  peace  was  made,  on  condition  that  the  Greek  cities 
should  be  set  free,  and  that  Antigonus  should  have  the  whole  government 
of  Asia  Minor,  Seleucus  of  Syria,  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  Cassander  of  Macedon, 
and  Lysimachus  of  Thrace,  till  the  young  Alexander  was  old  enough  to 
govern ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  Cassander  murdered  him  when  he  was  only 
sixteen,  and  the  old  family  of  Macedon  was  at  an  end.  Nor  did  Cassander 
give  up  the  Greek  cities ;  so  Demetrius  was  sent  to  force  him  to  do  so. 
There  was  little  attempt  to  resist  him ;  and  the  Athenians  were  in  such 
delight  that  they  called  him  the  Saviour,  named  a  month  after  him,  lodged 
him  in  the  Parthenon  itself,  and  caused  his  image  to  be  carried  in  proces- 
sions among  those  of  the  gods  themselves.  He  took  so  many  towns  that  his 
name  in  history  is  Poliorketes,  or  the  City-taker,  and  then  he  was  sent  to 
gain  the  isle  of  Cyprus  from  Ptolemy.  The  fleet  of  Alexandria  was 
thought  the  best  in  the  world,  but  Demetrius  defeated  it  entirely  in 
the  year  306,  and  in  their  joy  the  soldiers  called  him  and  his  father  both 
kings,  and  they  put  on  the  diadem  of  the  Shahs  of  Persia,  making  their 
capital  the  city  they  had  founded  on  the  Orontes,  and  calling  it  Anti- 
goneia. 

Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus  all  likewise  called  them- 
selves kings.  And  still  the  war  went  on.  Demetrius  was  sent  against  the 
island  of  Hhodes,  which  belonged  to  Ptolemy,  and  besieged  the  city  a  whole 
year,  but  could  not  take  it,  and  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the  island- 
ers at  last,  and  to  give  them  all  the  machines  he  had  used  in  the  siege. 
These  they  sold  for  three  hundred  talents,  and  used  the  money  to  make  an 
enormous  brazen  statue  of  Apollo,  to  stand  with  one  foot  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  Ships  in  full  sail  could  pass  under  it,  and  few 
men  could  grasp  its  thumb  with  their  arms.  It  was  called  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  and  was  counted  as  the  seventh  wonder  of  the  world,  the  others 
being  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  the  Tomb  of  Mausolus,  the  Light- 
house of  Messina,  the  Walls  of  Babylon,  the  Labyrinth  of  Crete,  and  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt.  They  also  consecrated  a  grove  to  Ptolemy  for  the 
assistance  he  had  given  to  them. 

Demetrius  then  went  to  Greece,  and  tried  to  overthrow  Cassander,  but 
the  other  kings  joined  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  home,  for 
Seleucus  was  threatening  Antigoneia.  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  collected 
their  forces,  and  fought  a  great  battle  at  Ipsus,  where  Seleucus  brought 
trained  elephants  from  India,  which  had  lately  begun  to  be  used  in  battle, 
and  were  found  to  frighten  horses  so  as  to  render  them  quite  unmanageable. 
Demetrius,  however,  thought  he  had  gained  the  victory,  but  he  rushed  on 
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too  fast,  and  left  his  father  unsupported,  so  that  poor  old  Antigonus,  who 
was  eighty  years  of  age,  was  shut  in  by  the  troops  of  Seleucus  and  killed. 
Demetrius  had  to  retreat  to  Ephesus  with  his  broken  army. 

The  Athenians,  who  had  made  so  much  of  him  before,  now  turned 
against  him,  and  made  a  law  to  punish  with  death  any  one 'who  should 
speak  of  making  peart-  with  him.  However,  Cassander  died,  and  his  sons 
quarreled  about  the  kingdom,  so  that  Demetrius  found  it  a  g I  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  Greece,  and  very  soon  made  the  Athenians  open  their 
gates  to  him,  which  they  did  in  fear  and  trembling;  but  he  treated  them  so 
mercifully  that  they  soon  admired  him  as  much  as  ever. 

Then  he  attacked  Sparta,  and  defeated  her  king,  taking  the  city  which 
had  so  long  held  out  a-ainst  the  Macedonians;  but  he  had  only  just  done  so 
when  he  heard  that  Ptolemy  had  recovered  all  Cyprus  except  Salamina,  and 
that  Lysimachus  had  seized  all  Asia  Minor,  so  that  nothing  was  left  to  him 
but  his  army. 

But  there  was  a  wonderful  change  still  to  befall  him.  Casnander's  sons. 
as  has  been  said,  were  disputing  for  the  kingdom.  Their  mother,  Thes- 
salonica,  a  daughter  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  favored  the  youngest,  and  thi-  BO 
enraged  the  eldest  that  he  killed  her  with  his  o\vn  hand.  His  brother  called 
on  Demetrius  to  help  him,  and  lie  came  with  his  army  :  but  on  some  fancy 
that  the  youth  was  plotting  against  him,  he  had  him  put  to  death,  and  con- 
vinced the  Macedonians  that  the  act  was  just.  They  would  not  have  the 
murderer  of  his  own  mother  as  their  king,  but  chose  Demetrius  himself  to 
be  king  of  Macedon,  so  that  almost  at  the  same  time  he  lost  one  kingdom 
and  Drained  another,  and  this  last  remained  in  his  family  for  several  genera- 
tions. He  tried  to  regain  Asia,  but  did  not  succeed;  indeed  he  was  once 
a-^ain  obliged  to  fly  from  Macedonia  in  disguise.  He  had  learned  to  admire 
the  splendors  of  the  East,  wore  a  double  diadem  on  his  head,  and  wonderful 
sandals;  and  he  had  also  ordered  skilful  weavers  and  embroiderers  to  make 
him  a  mantle,  on  which  the  -\-tein  of  the  universe  as  then  understood — the 
earth  in  the  centre,  with  the  moon,  sun,  and  planets,  and  every  fixed  star 
then  discovered — was  to  be  embroidered  in  gold. 

The  Macedonians  had  not  been  used  to  see  their  kings  crowned  at  all,  or 
differently  dressed  from  themselves,  and  they  had  hardly  borne  such  assump- 
tion of  state  from  Alexander  himself,  in  the  height  of  his  pomp  and  glory, 
and  when  he  had  newly  taken  the  throne  of  the  kings  of  Persia;  and  they 
were  much  offended  at  Demetrius'  splendor,  and  still  more  at  his  pride  and 
haughtiness  of  manner,  and  inattention  to  those  who  had  to  make  any 
request  from  him. 

One  day.  when  he  was  passing  through  the  streets,  some  persons  brought 
him  some  petitions,  which  he  received  more  graciously  than  usual,  and 
placed  them  in  one  of  the  folds  of  his  robe;  but  as  soon  as  he  came  to  a 
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bridge  over  a  river  he  threw  them  into  the  water,  to  the  great  offence  and 
disappointment  of  the  poor  people  who  had  brought  them. 

This  was  very  unlike  Ptolemy,  who  was  a  wise,  clear-headed  man,  with 
much  of  Alexander's  spirit  of  teaching  and  improving  people  under  him,  and 
who  ruled  so  as  to  make  himself  much  beloved  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
and  Palestine.  The  new  city  of  Alexandria  was  his  capital,  and  under  him 
and  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  it  grew  to  be  a  great  merchant  city,  and 
also  a  school  of  art,  science,  and  philosophy  almost  as  famous  as  Athens,  and 
with  a  library  containing  all  the  chief  books  in  the  world,  including  the  Old 
Testament.  This  was  translated  into  Greek  by  seventy  learned  Jews,  and 
therefore  called  the  Septuagint. 

Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  held  all  the  lands  from  Persia  to  Asia  Minor. 
His  capital  was  Antioch,  in  Syria,  which  he  had  built  and  named  after  his 
son  Antiochus,  and  which  became  a  very  splendid  and  beautiful  city,  full  of 
a  light-minded,  merry  people,  fond  of  games  and  shows.  He  built  many 
other  places,  calling  them  after  himself  or  his  son,  and  placing  Greeks  to 
live  in  them.  Thus,  though  Alexander  only  reigned  twelve  years,  he  had 
made  a  great  difference  to  the  world,  for  the  Greek  language,  learning,  and 
habits  were  spread  all  over  the  East,  and  every  well-taught  person  was 
brought  up  in  them.  So  that,  while  the  grand  old  Greek  states  were  in 
bondage,  and  produced  no  more  great  men,  their  teachings  had  spread 
farther  than  they  ever  thought. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

PYRRHUS    KING    OK    EPIRUS. 
B.C 

>  )  the  westward  of  Greece  lay  a  mountainous  land,  bordered  by 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  in  old  times  called  Epirus.  The  people 
spoke  a  sort  of  barbarous  Greek,  worse  than  that  of  the  Mace- 
donians; but  the  royal  family  were  pure  Greeks,  and  believed 
themselves  to  be  descended  from  Achilles;  and  Alexander's 
mother, Olympias,  had  been  one  of  them.  In  the  wars  and  con- 
fusion that  followed  upon  Alexander's  death,  the  Epirot  king, 
^Eacides,  took  part,  and  this  led  to  a  rising  against  him,  end- 
ing in  his  being  killed,  with  all  his  family,  except  his  little 
two-year-old  son,  named  Pyrrhus,  who  was  saved  by  some  faithful  servants. 
They  fled  toward  the  city  of  Megara,  on  the  border  of  Maredoii.  hut  they 
only  reached  it  late  at  night,  and  there  was  a  rough  and  rapid  river  between, 
swelled  by  the  rains.  They  called  to  the  people  on  the  other  side,  and  held 
up  the  little  child,  but  the  rushing  of  the  river  drowned  their  voices,  and 
their  words  were  not  understood.  At  last  one  of  them  j>eeled  off  a  piece  of 
bark  fn>:n  an  oak  tree,  and  scratched  on  it  with  the  tongue  of  a  buckle  an 
account  of  their  distress,  and,  fastening  it  to  a  >t<me.  threw  it  over.  The 
Megarians  immediately  made  a  sort  of  raft  with  trees,  and,  floating  over, 
brought  little  I'vrrhus  and  his  friends  across;  but  finding  Macedon  not  safe, 
since  Cassander  had  been  the  enemy  of  ^Eaciiles,  they  \\ent  on  to  Illyria, 
where  thev  found  the  king,  Glaucias,  sitting  with  his  (jueen.  Putting  the 
child  on  the  ground,  they  began  to  tell  their  story.  At  first  the  king  was 
unwilling  to  grant  him  shelter,  being  afraid  of  Cassander;  but  the  little 
fellow,  crawling  about,  presently  came  near,  and,  laying  hold  of  his  leg, 
pulled  himself  upon  his  feet,  and  looked  up  in  his  face.  The  pretty,  uncon- 
scious action  of  a  suppliant  so  moved  Glaucias  that  he  took  him  up  in  his 
arms,  and  gave  him  into  those  of  the  queen,  bidding  her  have  him  bred  up 
among  their  own  children;  and  though  Cassander  offered  two  hundred 
talents,  he  would  not  give  up  the  bov. 

When  Pyrrhus  was  twelve  v  ears  old,  (Jlaucias  sent  an  army  to  restore 
him  to  his  throne,  ami  guarded  him  there.  He  was  high-spirited,  brave. 
and  gracious,  but  remarkable-looking,  from  his  upper  teeth  heinir  all  in  one. 
without  divisions.  When  he  was  seventeen,  while  he  was  gone  to  Illyria  t<> 
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the  wedding  of  one  of  Glaucias'  sons,  his  subjects  rose  against  him,  and 
made  one  of  his  cousins  king.  He  then  went  to  Demetrius,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  elder  sister,  and  fought  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus ;  after 
which  Demetrius  sent  him  as  a  hostage  to  Alexandria,  and  his  grace  and 
spirit  made  him  so  great  a  favorite  with  Ptolemy  that  he  gave  him  his 
step-daughter  Berenice  in  marriage,  and  helped  him  to  raise  an  army  with 
which  he  recovered  his  kingdom  of  Epirus. 

He  had  not  long  been  settled  there  before  the  Macedonians,  who  had 
begun  to  hate  Demetrius,  heard  such  accounts  of  Pyrrhus'  kindness  as  a 
man  and  skill  as  a  warrior,  that  the  next  time  a  war  broke  out  they  all 
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deserted   Demetrius,  who  was  forced  to  fly  in  the  disguise  of   a  common 

*. 

soldier,  and  his  wife  poisoned  herself  in  despair.  However,  Demetrius  did 
not  lose  courage,  but  left  his  son  Antigonus  to  protect  Greece,  and  went 
into  Asia  Minor,  hoping  to  win  back  some  of  his  father's  old  kingdom 
from  Seleucus,  but  he  could  get  nobody  to  join  him  ;  raid  after  wandering 
about  in  hunger  and  distress  in  the  Cilician  mountains,  he  was  forced  to 
give  himself  up  a  prisoner  to  Seleucus,  who  kept  him  in  captivity,  but 
treated  him  kindly,  and  let  him  hunt  in  the  royal  park.  His  son 
Antigonus,  however,  who  still  held  Greece,  wrote  to  offer  himself  as  a 
hostage,  that  his  father  might  be  set  free ;  but  before  he  could  reach 
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Syria,  Demetrius  the  City-taker  had  died  of  over-eating  and  drinking  in 
his  captivity,  and  only  the  urn  containing  his  ashes  could  be  sent  to  hU 
son  in  Greece. 

Pyrrhus  had  not  kept  Macedon  long,  for  Lysimachus  attacked  him,  and 
the  fickle  Macedonians  all  went  over  to  the  Thracian,  -<>  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  into  his  own  kingdom  of  Epirus  ;  whilst  Seleuciis  and 
Lysimachus  began  a  war,  in  which  Lysimachus  was  killed ;  and  thus  both 
Thrace  and  Macedon  were  in  the  hands  of  Seleucus,  who  is  therefore  com- 
monly called  the  Conqueror.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  all  Alexander's 
generals,  and  held  all  his  empire  except  Egypt;  but  while  taking  possession 
of  Macedonia  he  was  murdered  by  a  vile  Egyptian  Greek,  whom  he  had 
befriended,  named  Ptolemy  Kerauuus.  This  man,  in  the  confusion  that 
followed,  managed  to  make  himself  king  of  Macedon. 

Hut  just  at  this  time  the  Kelts,  or  Gauls,  the  same  race  who  used  to 
duell  in  Britain  and  Gaul,  made  one  of  their  great  inroads  from  tin- 
mountains.  The  Macedonians  thought  them  mere  savages,  easy  to  conquer ; 
but  it  turned  out  quite  otherwise.  The  Kelts  defeated  them  entirely,  cut 
off  Ptolemy  Keraunu*'  head,  and  carried  it  about  upon  a  pole,  and  overran 
all  Thrace  and  Macedon.  Then  they  advanced  to  the  Pass  of  Thermo) >\  lie, 
found  the  way  over  Mount  (Eta  by  which  Xerxes  had  surprised  the  Spar- 
tans, and  were  about  to  plunder  Delphi,  their  Bran,  or  chief,  being  reported 
to  say  that  the  gods  did  not  want  riches  as  much  as  men  did.  The  Greeks, 
in  much  grief  for  their  beloved  sanctuary,  assembled  to  fight  for  it,  and 
tlie\  were  aided  by  a  terrible  storm  and  earthquake,  which  dismayed  the 
Gauls,  so  that  the  next  morning  they  were  in  a  dispirited  state,  and  could 
not  stand  against  the  Greeks.  The  Bran  was  wounded,  and  finding  that  the 
bat  tie  was  lost,  called  the  other  chiefs  round  him,  advised  them  to  kill  all 
the  wounded  men,  and  make  their  retreat  as  best  they  might,  and  then 
stabbed  himself  to  set  the  example.  The  others  tried  to  retreat,  but  were 
set  upon  by  the  Greeks,  tormented,  and  starved;  and  it  is  said  that  all  who 
had  marched  to  Delphi  perished,  and  the  only  Gauls  of  all  this  host  who 
survived  were  a  party  who  had  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  made  a  settle- 
ment in  the  very  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  were  known  by  the  name 
of  Galatians,  and  still  kept  up  their  own  language. 

When  they  had  thus  cut  off  Keraunus,  Antigonus  came  from  Greece, 
and  took  possession  of  Macedon.  He  made  a  treaty  with  Antiochus.  who 
had  succeeded  his  father  Seleucus  in  Syria,  and  thenceforth  the  family 
founded  by  Antigonus  the  One-eyed  held  Macedon.  This  Antigonus  is 
called  (Jonutas,  from  the  name  of  a  guard  for  the  knee  which  he  wore. 

Pyrrhus,  in  the  meantime,  set  out  on  a  wild  expedition  to  help  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Italy  against  the  Romans  hoping  to  make  himself  as  famous  in 
the  West  as  Alexander  had  done  in  the  Hast;  but  the  story  of  his  doings 
10 
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there  belongs  to  the  history  of  Rome,  so  that  I  will  leave  it.  He  was  absent 
six  years,  and  came  home  unsuccessful  to  harass  Antigonus  again.  For -a 
few  years  the  Macedonians  again  went  over  to  Pyrrhus,  and  he  tried  to  con- 
quer Greece,  marching  against  Sparta  with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  two 
thousand  horse,  and  twenty-four  elephants.  He  assaulted  the  city,  but 
Spartan  bravery  was  still  enough  to  beat  him  off.  twice.  However,  he 
wintered  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  in  the  spring  attacked  the  city  of  Argos, 
which  was  watched  over  by  Antigonus,  with  his  army,  on  a  hill  near  at 
hand.  Pyrrhus  had  shown  himself  so  skilful  a  general  that  Antigonus 
would  not  fight  a  battle  with  him,  and  at  night  some  traitors  invited 
Pyrrhus  into  Argos,  with  some  of  his  troops ;  but  another  party  admitted 
Antigonus'  son  and  his  forces.  In  the  morning  Pyrrhus  saw  how  he  had 
been  caught,  and  sent  a  message  to  his  son  Helenus  outside  to  break  down 
part  of  the  wall,  that  he  might  retreat ;  but  there  was  some  blunder  in  the 
message,  and  Helenus  thought  he  was  to  come  in  to  help  his  father,  so  his 
men  going  in  and  Pyrrhus'  going  out  met  in  the  gateway  and  choked  it. 
Matters  were  made  worse  by  one  of  the  elephants  falling  down  and  block- 
ing up  the  street,  while  another  went  mad,  and  ran  about  trampling  down 
the  crowd  and  trumpeting.  Pyrrhus  kept  in  the  rear,  tiying  to  guard  his 
men  through  the  streets,  when  an  Argive  slightly  wounded  him,  and  as 
he  was  rushing  to  revenge  the  blow,  the  mother  of  the  man,  who  was 
looking  down  from  her  window  above,  threw  down  a  tile,  hoping  to  save 
him,  and  struck  Pyrrhus  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  He  fell  down  stunned, 
and  a  soldier  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  to  Antigonus,  who  turned 
away  in  tears  at  the  sight  of  this  sad  remnant  of  the  ablest  captain  in 
Greece,  and  caused  Pyrrhus'  body  to  be  honorably  buried  in  the  temple  of 
Ceres.  Pyrrhus  was  only  forty-six  years  old  when  he  was  thus  slain  in  the 
year  272. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  conversation  between  Pyrrhus  and  a  philosopher 
named  Kineas,  just  as  he  was  setting  off  for  Italy.  "  What  shall  you  do 
with  these  men?"  asked  Kineas.  "Overcome  Italy  and  Rome,"  sale' 
Pyrrhus.  "And  what  next?"  "Then  Sicily  will  be  easily  conquered." 
"Is  that  all?"  "Oh  no;  Carthage  and  Lybia  may  be  subdued  next." 
"And  then?"  "Then  we  may  secure  Macedon  and  Greece."  "And 
then?"  " Then  we  may  eat  and  drink  and  discourse."  "And  pray,"  said 
Kineas,  "  why  should  we  not  do  so  at  once  ? " 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

ABATUS  AND  THE  ACHAIAN  LEAGUE. 
B.C.  267. 

NTIGONUS  GONATAS  was  now  quite  the  most  powerful 
person  left  in  Macedon  or  Greece,  and  though  Sparta  and 
Athens  tried  to  get  the  help  of  Egypt  against  him,  they 
could  do  nothing  to  shake  off  his  power. 

There  were  twelve  little  cities  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
which  were  all  united  together  in  one  league,  called  the 
Achaian,  each  governing  itself,  but  all  joining  together 
against  any  enemy  outside.  In  the  good  old  times  they  had 
sent  men  to  the  wars  as  allies  of  Sparta,  but  they  had  never 
had  a  man  of  much  mark  among  them.  In  the  evil  times,  Sicyon,  a  city 
near  Achaia,  fell  under  the  power  of  a  tyrant,  and  about  the  time  that 
Pyrrhus  was  killed,  Clinias,  a  citizen  of  Sicyon,  made  a  great  attempt  to 
free  his  townsmen,  but  he  was  found  out,  his  house  attacked,  and  he  and  hi- 
family  all  put  to  death,  except  his  son  Aratus,  a  little  boy  of  seven  years 
old,  who  ran  away  from  the  dreadful  sight,  and  went  wandering  about  the 
town,  till  by  chance  he  came  into  the  house  of  the  tyrant's  sister.  She  took 
pity  on  the  poor  boy,  hid  him  from  her  brother  all  day,  and  at  night  sent 
him  to  Argos  to  some  friends  of  his  father,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up. 

When  In1  was  only  twenty  he  wrote  to  friends  at  Sicyon,  and  finding 
them  of  the  same  mind  with  himself,  he  climbed  the  walls  at  night  and  met 
them.  The  people  gathered  round  him,  and  In-  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed 
with  a  loud  voice,  "Aratus,  the  son  of  Clinias,  calls  on  Sicyon  to  resume 
her  liberty."  The  people  all  began  rushing  to  the  tyrant's  house.  He  fled 
by  an  underground  passage,  and  his  house  was  set  on  fire,  but  not  one  per- 
son on  either  side  was  killed  or  wounded.  Aratus  was  resolved  to  keep 
Sicyon  free,  and  in  order  to  make  her  strong  enough,  he  persuaded  the 
citizens  to  join  her  to  the  Achaian  League;  and  he  soon  became  the  leadinr 
man  among  all  the  Achaians,  and  his  example  made  other  cities  come  into 
the  same  band  of  imion.  He  further  tried  to  gain  strength  by  an  alliance 
with  Egypt,  and  he  went  thither  to  see  Ptolemy  III.,  called  Euergetes,  or  the 
Benefactor.  It  is  said  that  Ptolemv's  good-will  was  won  l»y  Aratus'  love  of 
art,  and  especially  of  pictures.  Apelles,  the  greatest  (ireeian  painter,  wa- 
then  living,  and  hail  taken  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  tyrants  of  Sicyon.  Aratu 
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had  destroyed  all  their  likenesses,  and  he  stood  a  long  time  looking  at  this 
one  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  condemn  it,  but  at  last  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  must  not  be  spared.  Ptolemy  liked  him  so  much  that  he 
granted  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents  for  the  city,  and  the  Achaians 
were  so  much  pleased  that  they  twice  elected  him  their  general,  and  the 
second  time  he  did  them  a  great  service. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  stood  the  city,  and  in  the  midst 
was  a  fort  called  Acro-Corinthus,  perched  on  a  high  hill  in  the  very  centre 


^v^fcr    ~-    -.:>  ^aar 
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THB  GULF  OF  COIUNTH. — (From  Nature,  %  L-  H.  Mocker.) 

On  the  left  the  peak  Akro  Akorinthos,  at  the  foot  of  which,  on  the  further  side,  old  Corinth  was  situated.    On  the  right  is 
the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesos,  with  its  mountain*  rising  in  the  background. 

of  the  city,  so  that  whoever  held  it  was  master  of  all  to  the  south,  and  old 
Philip  of  Macedon  used  to  call  it  the  Corinthian  shackles  of  Greece.  The 
king  of  Macedon,  Antigonus  III.,  now  held  it;  but  Aratus  devised  a  scheme 
to  take  it.  A  Corinthian  named  Erginus  had  come  to  Sicyon  on  business, 
and  there  met  a  friend  of  Aratus,  to  whom  he  chanced  to  mention  that  there 
was  a  narrow  path  leading  up  to  the  Acro-Corinthus  at  a  place  where  the 
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\\.-ill  \\.-is  low.  Amtus  heard  of  this,  and  promised  Erginu^  -i\t\  talents  if 
In-  would  guide  him  to  tin-  spot;  but  as  he  iiad  not  the  money  he  placed  all 
his  gold  and  silver  plate  and  his  \\itVs  je\\ds  in  pledge  for  tin-  amount. 

On  the  appointed  night  Aratus  came  with  four  hundred  men,  carrying 
>ca  ling-ladders,  and  placet  1  them  in  the  temple  of  Juiio,  out-idr  the  city, 
where  they  all  sat  down  and  took  off  their  shoes.  A  heavy  fog  came  on,  and 
entirely  hid  them;  and  Aratus,  with  one  hundred  picked  men,  came  to  the 
rock  at  the  foot  of  the  city  wall,  and  there  waited  while  Erginus  and  seven 
others,  dressed  as  travelers,  went  to  the  gates  ami  killed  the  sentinel  and 
guard,  without  an  alarm.  Then  the  ladders  were  fixed,  and  Aratus  came  up 
with  his  men,  and  stood  under  the  wall  unseen,  while  four  men  with  lights 
passed  by  them.  Three  of  these  they  killed,  but  the  fourth  ex-aped,  and 
gave  the  alarm.  The  trumpets  were  sounded,  and  every  street  was  full  of 
lights  and  swarmed  with  men;  but  Aratus,  meantime,  was  trying  to  climb 
the  steep  rocks,  and  groping  for  the  path  leading  up  to  the  citadel.  Hap- 
pily the  fog  lifted  for  a  moment,  the  moon  shone  out,  and  he  saw  his  way, 
and  hastened  up  to  the  Acro-Corinthus,  where  he  began  to  fight  with  the 
astonished  garrison.  The  three  hundred  men  whom  he  had  left  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  heard  the  noise  in  the  city  and  saw  the  lights,  then  marched 
in  and  came  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  but  not  being  able  to  find  the  path,  they 
drew  up  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  sheltered  by  an  overhanging  rock,  and 
there  waited  in  much  anxiety,  hearing  the  battle  overhead,  but  not  able  to 
join  in  it.  The  Macedonian  governor,  in  the  meantime,  had  called  out  his 
men.  and  was  going  up  to  support  the  guard  in  the  fort,  blowing  his  trum- 
pets, when,  as  he  passed  these  men,  they  dashed  out  on  him,  just  as  if  they 
had  been  put  in  ambush  on  purpose,  and  so  dismayed  them  in  the  confusion 
that  they  fancied  the  enemy  five  times  as  many,  as  the  moon  and  the  ton-he- 
flashed  on  their  armor,  and  they  let  themselves  all  be  made  prisoners. 

My  the  time  morning  had  come,  Corinth  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Achaians,  and  Aratus  came  down  from  the  fortress  to  meet  the  j>eople 
in  the  theatre.  His  four  hundred  men  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  at  its 
entrances,  and  the  Corinthians  filled  the  seats,  and  shouted  with  an  ecstasy 
of  joy.  for  it  was  the  first  time  for  nearly  a  century  that  true  Greeks  had 
gained  any  advantage  over  Macedonians.  Aratus  was  worn  out  by  anxiety, 
his  long  march,  and  night  of  fighting,  and  as  he  stood  leaning  on  his  s|>ear 
he  could  hardly  rally  strength  to  address  them  :  and  while  giving  back  to 
them  the  keys  of  their  city,  which  they  had  never  had  since  Philip's  time, 
he  exhorted  them  to  join  the  League,  which  they  did.  The  Macedonians 
\\ere  expelled,  and  Aratus  put  an  Achaian  garrison  into  the  Acro-Corinthus. 

His  whole  care  was  to  get  Greece  free  from  the  Macedonians,  and  he 
drove  them  out  from  city  after  city,  persuading  each  to  join  the  Achaian 
League  as  it  was  delivered.  Argos  was  still  under  a  tyrant  named  Aristip- 
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pus,  and  Aratus  made  many  attempts  to  turn  him  out  by  his  usual  fashion 
of  night  attacks.  Once  he  got  into  the  city,  and  fought  there  all  day, 
though  he  was  wounded  with  a  lance  in  the  thigh ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  at  night.  However,  he  attacked  the  tyrant  when  out  on  an  expe- 
dition, and  slew  him,  but  still  could  not  set  Argos  free,  as  the  tyrant's  son 
Aristomeues  still  held  it. 

However,  Lysiades,  the  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  was  so  moved  by  admira- 
tion for  the  patriot  that  he  resigned,  and  the  city  joined  the  League.  In 
fact,  Aratus  was  at  this  time  quite  the  greatest  man  in  Greece.  He  beat  the 
^Etolians,  when  they  were  on  a  foray  into  the  Achaian  territories,  and  forced 
them  to  make  peace ;  and  he  tried  also  to  win  Athens  and  Sparta  to  the 
common  cause  against  Macedon,  but  there  were  jealousies  in  the  way  that 
hindered  his  success,  and  all  his  enterprises  were  rendered  more  difficult  by 
his  weakly  health,  which  always  made  him  suffer  greatly  from  the  fatigue 
and  excitement  of  a  battle. 


CH  AFTER    XXXV. 

AGIS    AND    THE    REVIVAL    OF    SPARTA. 
B.  C.  244—236. 

^PARTA  had  never  been  so  overcome  by  Macedon  as  the  states 
north  of  the  Isthmus,  but  all  the  discipline  of  Lycurgus  had 
been  forgotten,  and  the  Ephors  and  Kings  had  become  greed)-, 
idle,  and  corrupt.  One  of  the  kings,  named  Leonidas,  had  gone 
to  Antioch,  married  an  Eastern  wife,  and  learned  all  the  Syrian 
and  Persian  vanities  in  which  King  Seleucus  delighted,  and  he 
brought  these  home  to  Sparta.  The  other  king,  Eudamidas, 
was  such  a  miser,  that  on  his  death,  in  244,  his  widow  and  his 
mother  were  said  to  possess  more  gold  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  the  state  put  together ;  but  he  left  a  son  of  nineteen,  named  Agis, 
most  unlike  himself. 

As  soon  as,  in  his  childhood,  Agis  had  heard  the  story  of  his  great  fore- 
fathers, he  set  himself  to  live  like  an  ancient  Spartan,  giving  up  whatever 
Lycurgus  had  forbidden,  dressing  and  eating  as  plainly  as  he  could,  and 
always  saying  that  he  would  not  be  king  if  he  did  not  hope  to  make  Sparta 
her  true  self  again.  When  he  became  king,  he  was  seen  in  the  usual  dress 
of  a  Greek,  uncrowned,  as  the  first  Leonidas  and  Agesilaus  had  been ;  while 
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the  other  king,  ill-named  Leonidas,  moved  about  in  a  diadem  and  purple 
robes  and  jewels,  like  a  Persian  Shah. 

Agis  \vas  resolved  to  bring  back  all  the  old  rule.  There  were  but  seven 
hundred  old  Dorian  Spartans  left,  and  only  about  one  hundred  of  these  still 
had  their  family  estates,  while  the  others  were  starving;  and  most  of  the 
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property  was  in  the  hands  of  women.  Therefore  the  young  king  was 
resolved  to  have  all  given  up  and  divided  again,  and  he  prevailed  on  his 
mother  and  grandmother  to  throw  all  their  wealth  into  the  common  stock, 
as  also  his  mother's  brother  Agesilaus,  who  was  willing,  because  he  was  so 
much  in  debt  that  he  could  hardly  lo>e  !>y  any  change.  The  other  ladies 
made  a  great  outcry,  and  Leonidas  \vas  very  angry,  but  he  did  not  dare  to 
hinder  all  this.  because  all  the  high-born  men,  who  had  been  so  poor,  were 
on  the  young  king's  side. 
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So  there  was  a  public  assembly,  and  one  of  the  Ephors  proposed  the 
reform,  showing  how  ease  and  pleasure  had  brought  their  city  low,  and  how 
hardihood  and  courage  might  yet  bring  back  her  true  greatness.  Leonidas 
spoke  against  the  changes,  but  Agis  argued  with  such  fire  and  force  that  he 
won  over  all  that  were  high-minded  enough  to  understand  him,  and  in 
especial  Cleombrotus,  the  son-in-law  of  Leonidas.  Agis  laid  down  before 
the  assembly  all  his  father's  vast  hoards,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
many ;  but  the  other  king  put  such  difficulties  in  the  way  that  the  reformers 
found  that  they  could  do  nothing  unless  they  removed  him,  so  they  brought 
forward  an  old  law,  which  forbade  that  any  son  of  Hercules  should  reign 
who  had  married  a  foreign  woman,  or  sojourned  in  a  strange  land. 

On  hearing  of  this,  Leonidas  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athene,  and 
as  he  did  not  appear  when  he  was  summoned  before  the  Ephors,  they 
deposed  him,  and  named  Cleombrotus  in  his  stead ;  but  when  Agis  found 
there  was  a  plan  for  killing  the  old  king,  he  took  care  to  send  him  away  in 
safety  to  Tegea,  with  his  daughter  Chilonis,  who  clave  to  him  in  trouble. 

Agis  thought  his  uncle  Agesilaus  was  heartily  with  the  change,  and  so 
had  him  chosen  one  of  the  Ephors';  but,  in  truth,  all  Agesilaus  wanted  was 
to  be  free  from  his  debts,  and  he  persuaded  the  young  king  that  the  lands 
could  not  be  freshly  divided  till  all  debts  had  been  cancelled.  So  all  the 
bonds  were  brought  into  the  market-place  and  burnt,  while  Agesilaus  cried 
out  that  he  had  never  seen  so  fine  a  fire ;  but  having  done  this,  he  was 
resolved  not  to  part  with  his  wealth,  and  delayed  till  the  ^Etolians  made  an 
attack  on  the  Peloponnesus,  and  Aratus  called  on  Sparta  to  assist  the 
Achaians.  Agis  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  the  Isthmus,  and  there 
behaved  like  an  ancient  Spartan  king,  sharing  all  the  toils  and  hardships  of 
the  soldiers,  and  wearing  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  them ;  but  while 
he  was  away  everything  had  gone  wrong  at  Sparta;  people  had  gone  back 
to  their  old  bad  habits,  and  Agesilaus  was  using  his  office  of  Ephor  so 
shamefully  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  have  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  protect 
him  from  the  people.  This  behavior  had  made  the  people  suspect  his 
nephew  of  being  dishonest  in  his  reforms,  and  they  had  sent  to  recall 
Leonidas. 

Agesilaus  fled,  and  Agis  was  obliged  to  take  sanctuary  in  Athene's  tem- 
ple, and  Cleombrotus  in  that  of  Neptune,  where  Leonidas  found  him.  His 
wife  Chilonis,  with  her  two  little  children,  threw  herself  between  him  and 
her  father,  pleading  for  his  life,  and  promising  he  should  leave  the  city  ;  and 
Leonidas  listened,  trying  to  make  her  remain,  but  she  clung  to  her  husband, 
and  went  into  exile  with  him. 

Agiatis,  the  young  wife  of  Agis,  could  not  join  him  in  the  temple,  being 
kept  at  home  by  the  birth  of  her  first  babe.  He  never  left  the  sanctuary, 
except  to  go  to  the  baths,  to  which  he  was  guarded  by  armed  friends.  At 
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last  two  of  these  were  bribed  to  betray  him.  Out-  said,  "  A;: is,  I  must  take 
von  to  tin-  Kphors,"  and  the  ot her  i hrew  a  cloak  over  his  head;  while 
Leonidas  came  up  with  a  guard  of  foreign  soldiers  and  dragged  him  to 
prison,  where  the  Kphors  came  to  examine  him.  One  asked  him  if  he 
repented.  "I  can  never  repent  of  virtue,"  he  said. 

They  sentenced  him  to  die;  and  finding  that  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother were  trying  to  stir  up  the  people  to  demand  that  lie  should  be  heard 
in  public,  they  sent  the  executioners  at  once  to  put  him  to  death.  One  of 
them  came  in  tears,  but  Agis  quickly  said.  "  Weep  not,  friend ;  I  am  happier 
than  those  who  condemn  me;"  and  he  held  out  his  neck  for  the  rope  which 
strangled  him  just  as  his  grandmother  and  mother  came  in.  The  grand- 
mother was  strangled  the  next  moment.  The  mother  said,  "  May  this  be 
for  the  good  of  Sparta,"  and  after  laying  out  the  limbs  of  her  son  a; id 
mother,  was  also  put  to  death  ;  and  the  young  widow  Agiatis,  with  her 
babe,  was  carried  to  the  house  of  Leonidas.  The  reform  of  Agis  had  lasted 
only  three  years,  and  he  was  but  twenty-two,  when  his  plans  were  thus  cruelly 
cut  short. 

Leonidas  was  thus  left  to  reign  alone,  the  first  time  such  a  thing  had 
happened  iu  Sparta.  As  poor  Agiatis  was  a  rich  heiress,  he  kept  her  in  his 
house,  and  married  her  to  his  son  Cleomenes,  a  mere  boy,  much  younger 
than  herself.  She  was  the  fairest  and  wisest  woman  in  Greece ;  and  though 
she  always  was  cold,  grave,  and  stern  towards  the  wicked  old  king,  she 
loved  his  wife,  and  was  gentle  towards  the  young  boy,  who  was  blameless 
of  his  father's  sin,  and  gave  her  all  his  heart  for  his  whole  life.  He  cared 
for  nothing  so  much  as  to  hear  from  her  of  Agis,  his  brave,  self-denying 
ways,  and  noble  plans ;  and  thus  did  they  live,  after  th?  untimely  death  of 
Agis,  strengthened  by  the  study  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  which  taught  that 
virtue  was  the  highest  good,  and  that  no  suffering,  not  even  death,  was  to 
be  shunned  in  pursuit  of  her. 

When  Leonidas  died,  in  236,  Cleomenes  became  the  only  king,  but  he 
was  so  young  that  Aratus  and  the  Achaians  thought  it  a  good  time  for 
extend  ing  the  power  of  their  league  at  the  expense  of  Sparta;  so,  though 
no  war  was  going  on,  Aratus  sent  a  troop  by  night  to  seize  Tegea  and 
Orchomenus,  cities  in  alliance  with  Sparta.  But  his  designs  were  found  out 
in  time  for  Cleomenes  to  strengthen  the  garrisons  in  both  places,  and  march 
himself  to  a  place  called  the  Athenaaum,  which  guarded  one  of  the  passes 
into  Laconia. 

This  made  the  attempt  fail,  and  Cleomenes  wrote  to  ask  the  cause  of  the 
night  march  of  the  Achaians.  Aratus  answered  that  it  was  to  hinder  the 
fortification  of  the  Athenaeum. 

"What  was  the  use,  then,  of  torches  and  scaling-ladders ? "  asked 
Cleomenes. 
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Aratus  laughed,  and  asked  a  Spartan  who  was  in  exile  what  kind  of 
youth  this  young  king  was;  and  the  Spartan  made  reply,  "  If  you  have  any 
designs  against  Sparta,  you  had  better  begin  them  before  the  game  chicken's 
spurs  are  grown." 

It  was  a  great  pity  that  these  two  free  states  in  Laconia  and  Achaia 
were  only  wasting  their  strength  against  each  other,  instead  of  joining 
against  Macedon. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

CLEOMENES  AND  THE  FALL  OP  SPARTA. 
B.C.  236—222. 

i  RATUS  cared  more  for  Achaia  than  for  Greece,  and  soon 
was  again  at  war  with  Sparta,  and  Cleomenes  marched  out 
against  him.  He  retreated,  and  Cleomenes  in  great  joy  put 
his  troops  in  mind  how,  in  old  times,  the  Spartans  never 
asked  how  many  were  the  foe,  but  only  where  they  were. 
Then  he  followed  the  Achaians  and  gained  a  great  victory ; 
indeed  there  was  a  doubt  at  first  whether  Aratus  were  not 
slain ;  but  he  marched  off  with  the  remnant  of  the  army, 
and  next  was  heard  of  as  having  taken  Mantinea. 
This  displeased  the  Ephors,  and  they  called  Cleomenes  back.  He  hoped 
to  be  stronger  by  the  aid  of  his  fellow-king,  and,  as  the  little  child  of  Agis 
had  just  died  in  his  house,  sent  to  invite  home  Archidamas,  the  brother  of 
Agis,  who  was  living  in  exile ;  but  the  Ephors  had  the  youth  murdered  as 
soon  as  he  reached  Laconia,  and  then  laid  on  Cleomenes  both  this  murder 
and  that  of  his  little  stepson  Agis.  But  all  the  better  sort  held  by  him, 
and  his  mother  Cratesiclea,  and  his  wife  Agiatis,  so  cleared  him,  that  all 
trusted  him,  and  he  was  again  sent  out  with  an  army,  and  defeated  Aratus. 

He  was  sure  he  could  bring  back  good  days  to  Sparta,  if  only  he  were 
free  of  the  Ephors.  One  of  these,  who  was  on  his  side,  went  to  sleep  in  a 
temple,  and  there  had  a  dream  that  four  of  the  chairs  of  the  Ephors  were 
taken  away,  and  that  he  heard  a  voice  saying,  "  This  is  best  for  Sparta." 
After  this,  he  and  Cleomenes  contrived  that  the  king  should  lead  out  an 
army  containing  most  of  the  party  against  him.  He  took  them  by  long 
marches  to  a  great  distance  from  home,  and  then  left  them  at  night  with  a 
few  trusty  friends,  with  whom  he  fell  upon  the  Ephors  at  supper,  and  killed 
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Four  of  them,  the  only  blood  he  shed  in  this  matter.  In  the  morning  he 
called  the  people  together,  and  showed  them  how  the  Ephors  had  taken  too 
much  power,  and  how  ill  they  had  used  it,  especially  in  the  murder  of  Agis  ; 
and  the  people  agreed  henceforth  to  let  him  rule  without  them.  Then  all 
debts  were  given  up,  all  estates  resigned  to  be  divided  again,  Cleomenes 
himself  being  the  first  to  set  the  example,  and  the  partition  was  made.  But 
as  one  line  of  the  Heracleid  kings  was  extinct,  Cleomenes  made  his  brother 
Euclidas  reign  with  him,  and  was  able  to  bring  back  all  the  old  ways  of 
Lycurgus,  the  hard  fare  and  plain  living,  so  that  those  who  had  seen  the 
Eastern  state  of  the  upstart  Macedonian  soldiers  wondered  at  the  sight  of 
the  sou  of  Hercules,  descendant  of  a  line  of  thirty-one  kings,  showing  his 
royalty  only  in  the  noble  simplicity  of  his  bearing. 

Mantinea  turned  out  the  Achaians  and  invited  Cleomenes  back,  and  now 
it  was  plain  that  the  real  question  was  whether  the  Spartan  kingdom  or  the 
Achaian  League  should  lead  the  Peloponnesus — in  truth,  between  Aratus 
and  Cleomenes.  Another  victory  was  gained  over  the  Achaians,  a  treaty 
was  made,  and  they  were  going  to  name  Cleomenes  head  of  the  League, 
when  he  fell  ill.  He  had  over-tried  his  strength  by  long  marches,  and 
chilled  himself  by  drinking  cold  water;  he  broke  a  blood-vessel,  and  had  to 
be  carried  home  in  a  litter,  causing  meantime  the  Achaian  prisoners  to  be 
set  free,  to  show  that  he  meant  to  keep  the  treaty. 

But  Aratus,  in  his  jealousy,  forgot  that  the  great  work  of  his  youth  had 
been  to  get  free  of  Macedon,  and  in  order  to  put  down  Sparta  and  Cleo- 
meues,  actually  asked  the  help  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon,  and  brought 
his  hated  troops  back  into  the  Peloponnesus,  promising  to  welcome  them,  if 
only  Cleomenes  might  be  put  down. 

The  brave  young  king  had  recovered  and  taken  Argos,  and  soon  after 
Corinth  drove  out  the  Achaian  garrison  and  gave  themselves  to  him ;  but 
the  great  .Macedonian  force  under  Autigonus  himself  was  advancing,  and 
Corinth  in  terror  went  over  to  him,  the  other  allies  deserted,  and  Cleomenes 
\\as  marching  back  to  Sparta,  when  a  messenger  met  him  at  Tegea 
with  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife.  He  listened  steadily, 
gave  orders  for  the  defence  of  Tegea,  and  then,  traveling  all  night,  went 
home  and  gave  way  to  an  agony  of  grief,  with  his  mother  and  two  little 
children. 

He  had  but  five  thousand  Spartans,  and  his  only  hope  was  in  getting 
aid  from  Ptolemy  the  Benefactor,  king  of  Egypt.  This  was  promised, 
but  only  on  condition  that  he  would  send  as  hostages  to  Egypt  his 
mother  and  babes.  He  was  exceedingly  grieved,  and  could  not  bear  to 
tell  his  mother;  but  she  saw  his  distress,  and  found  out  the  cause  from 
his  friends.  She  laughed  in  hopes  of  cheering  him.  ""Was  this  what  you 
feared  to  tell  me  ?  Put  me  on  board  ship  at  once,  and  send  this  old  carcase 
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where  it  may  be  of  the  most  use  to  Sparta."  He  escorted  her,  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  army,  to  the  promontory  of  Tsenarus,  where  the  temple  of 
Neptune  looks  out  into  the  sea.  In  the  temple  they  parted,  Cleomenes 
weeping  in  such  bitter  sorrow  that  his  mother's  spirit  rose.  "  Go  to,  king  of 
Sparta,"  she  said.  "  Without  doors,  let  none  see  us  weep,  nor  do  anything 
contrary  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  Sparta.  That  at  least  is  in  our  own 
power,  though,  for  the  rest,  success  or  failure  depends  on  the  gods."  So 
she  sailed  away,  and  Cleomenes  went  back  to  do  his  part.  The  Achaians 
had  not  only  given  Antigonus  the  title  of  Head  of  the  League,  but  had  set 
up  his  statues,  and  were  giving  him  the  divine  honors  that  had  been 
granted  to  Alexander  and  to  Demetrius  the  City-taker. 

The  only  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  that  still  held  out  was  Laconia. 
Cleomenes  guarded  all  the  passes,  though  the  struggle  was  almost  without 
hope,  for  little  help  came  from  Egypt,  only  a  letter  from  brave  old 
Cratesiclea,  begging  that  whatever  was  best  for  the  country  might  be  done 
without  regard  to  an  old  woman  or  a  child.  Cleomenes  then  let  the  slaves 
buy  their  freedom,  and  made  two  thousand  soldiers  from  among  them,  and 
marching  out  with  these  he  surprised  and  took  the  Achaian  city  of 
Megalopolis.  One  small  party  of  citizens,  under  a  brave  young  man  named 
Philopoemen,  fought,  while  the  rest  had  time  to  escape  to  Messene.  Cleo- 
menes offered  to  give  them  back  the  place  if  they  would  join  with  Sparta, 
but  they  refused,  and  he  had  the  whole  town  plundered  and  burnt  as  a 
warning  to  the  other  Peloponnesians,  and  the  next  year  he  ravaged  Argolis, 
and  beat  down  the  standing  corn  with  great  \vooden  swords. 

But  Autigonus  had  collected  a  vast  force  to  subdue  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  Cleomenes  prepared  for  his  last  battle  at  Sellasia,  a  place  between  two 
hills.  On  one  named  Evas  he  placed  his  brother  Euclidas,  on  the  other 
named  Olympus  he  posted  himself,  with  his  cavalry  in  the  middle.  He  had 
but  twenty  thousand  men,  and  Antigonus  three  times  as  many,  with  all  the 
Achaians  among  them.  Euclidas  did  not,  as  his  brother  had  intended, 
charge  down  the  hill,  but  was  driven  backward  over  the  precipices  that  lay 
behind  him.  The  cavalry  were  beaten  by  Philopoemen,  who  fought  all  day, 
though  a  javelin  had  pierced  both  his  legs  ;  and  Cleomenes  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  break  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  out  of  his  six  thousand 
Spartans  found  himself  at  the  end  of  the  day  with  only  two  hundred. 

With  these  he  rode  back  to  Sparta,  where  he  stopped  in  the  market- 
place to  tell  his  people  that  all  was  lost,  and  they  had  better  make  what 
terms  they  could.  They  should  decide  whether  his  life  or  death  were 
best  for  him,  and  while  they  deliberated,  he  turned  toward  his  owu 
empty  house,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  enter  it.  A  slave  girl  taken  from 
Megalopolis  ran  out  to  bring  him  food  and  drink,  but  he  would  taste 
nothing,  only  being  tired  out  he  leant  his  arm  sideways  against  a  pillar 
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and  laid  his  head  on  it,  and  so  he  waited 
in  silence  till  word  was  brought  him 
that  the  citizens  wished  him  to  escape. 

He  quietly  left  Sparta  and  sailed  for 
Alexandria,  where  the  king,  Ptolemy  the 
Benefactor,  at  first  was  short  and  cold 
with  him,  because  he  would  not  cringe 
to  him,  but  soon  learned  to  admire  him, 
treated  him  as  a  brother,  promised  him 
help  to  regain  Sparta,  and  gave  him  a 
pension,  which  he  spent  in  relieving 
other  exiled  Greeks.  But  the  Benefactor 
died,  and  his  son,  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
was  a  selfish  wretch,  who  hated  and  dreaded  the  grave,  stern  man  who  was 
a  continual  rebuke  to  him,  and  who,  the  Alexandrians  said,  walked  about 
like  a  lion  in  a  sheepfold.  He  refused  the  fleet  his  father  had  promised, 
would  not  let  ( Icomenes  go  back  alone,  to  try  his  fortune  on  Antigonus'  death, 
and  at  last,  on  some  report  of  his  meaning  to  attack  Cyrene,  had  him  shut 
up  with  his  friends  in  a  large  room.  They  broke  forth,  and  tried  to  fight 
their  way  to  a  ship,  but  they  were  hemmed  in,  no  one  came  to  their  aid, 
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and  rather  than  be  taken  prisoners,  they  all  fell  on.  their  own  swords ; 
and  on  the  tidings,  Ptolemy  commanded  all  the  women  and  children  to 
be  put  to  death.  Cratesiclea  saw  her  two  grandsons  slain  before  her  eyes, 
and  then  crying,  "-Oh,  children,  where  are  ye  gone '( "  herself  held  out 
her  neck  for  the  rope. 


CHAPTER     XXXVII. 

PHILOPffiMEN,     THE    LAST    OF    THE    GREEKS. 

B.C.  236—184. 

>HE  jealousy  and  rivalry  of  Aratus  and  the  Achaians  had  made 
them  put  themselves  under  the  power  of  Macedon,  in  order 
thus  to  overthrow  Sparta.  Aratus  seemed  to  have  lost  all  his 
skill  and  spirit,  for  when  the  robber  ^Etolians  again  made  an 
attack  on  the  Peloponnesus,  he  managed  so  ill  as  to  have  a 
great  defeat ;  and  the  Achaians  were  forced  again  to  call  for 
the  help  of  the  Macedonians,  whose  king  was  now  Philip,  son 
to  Antigonus. 

A  war  went  on  for  many  years  between  the  Macedonians, 
with  the  Achaians  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ^Etolians  on  the  other.  Aratus 
was  a  friend  and  adviser  to  Philip,  but  would  gladly  have  loosened  the 
yoke  he  had  helped  to  lay  on  Greece.  When  the  old  Messenian  town  of 
Ithome  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  he  went  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
with  Aratus  and  another  adviser  called  Demetrius  the  Pharian,  to  consult 
the  sacrifices  as  to  whether  he  should  put  a  garrison  into  Ithome  to  overawe 
Messenia.  The  omens  were  doubtful,  and  Philip  asked  his  two  friends 
what  they  thought.  Demetrius  said,  "  If  yoii  have  the  soul  of  a  priest,  you 
will  restore  the  fort  to  the  Messenians ;  if  you  have  the  soul  of  a  prince, 
you  will  hold  the  ox  by  both  his  horns." 

The  ox  was,  of  course,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  other  horn  was  the 
Acro-Corinthus,  which,  with  Ithome,  gave  Philip  power  over  the  whole 
peninsula.  The  king  then  asked  Aratus'  advice.  He  said,  "  Thieves  nestle 
in  the  fastnesses  of  rocks.  A  king's  best  fortress  is  loyalty  and  love;"  and 
at  his  words  Philip  turned  away,  and  left  the  fort  to  its  own  people.  He 
was  at  that  time  a  youth  full  of  good  promise,  but  he  let  himself  be  led 
astray  by  the  vices  and  pleasures  of  his  court,  and  withdrew  his  favor  from 
Aratus.  Then  he  began  to  misuse  the  Messenians,  and  had  their  country 
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ravaged.  Aratus,  who  was  for  the  seventeenth  time  general  of  the  League, 
made  a  complaint,  and  Philip,  in  return,  contrived  that  he  should  be  slouly 
poisoned.  lie  said  nothing;  only  once,  when  u  friend  noticed  his  illness, 
he  said,  "This  is  the  effect  of  the  friendship  of  kings."  He  died  in  213, 
and  just  about  this  time  Philopoemen  of  Megalopolis  returned  from  serving 
in  the  Cretan  army  to  fight  for  his  country.  He  was  a  thoroughly  noble- 
hearted  man,  and  a  most  excellent  general,  and  he  did  much  to  improve  the 
Achaian  army.  In  the  meantime  Sparta  had  fallen  under  the  power  of 
another  tyrant,  called  Nabis,  a  horribly  cruel  wretch,  who  had  had  a  statue 
made  in  the  likeness  of  his  wife,  with  nails  and  daggers  all  over  her  breast. 
His  enemies  were  put  into  her  arms;  she  clasped  them,  and  thus  they 
died.  He  robbed  the  unhappy  people  of  Sparta;  and  all  the  thieves, 
murderers,  and  outlaws  of  the  country  round  were  taken  into  his  service,  and 
parties  of  them  sent  out  to  collect  plunder  all  over  the  Peloponnesus.  At 
last  one  of  his  grooms  ran  away  with  some  horses,  and  took  refuge  at 
Megalopolis,  and  this  Nabis  made  a  cause  for  attacking  both  that  city  and 
Messenia ;  but  at  last  Philopoemen  was  made  general  of  the  Achaian  League, 
and  gave  the  wretch  such  a  defeat  as  forced  him  to  keep  at  home,  while 
Philopoamen  ravaged  Laconia. 

Philip  of  Macedon  offered  to  come  and  drive  out  Nabis  if  the  Achaians 
would  help  him ;  but  they  distrusted  him,  and  did  not  choose  to  go  to  war 
\\  ith  the  Romans,  whom  the  robber  ^Etolians  had  called  from  Italy  to  assist 
them.  However,  Philip  reduced  Nabis  to  make  all  sorts  of  promises  and 
treaties,  which,  of  course,  he  did  not  keep,  but  invited  in  the  ^Etolians  to 
assist  him.  This,  however,  brought  his  punishment  on  him,  for  soon  after 
their  arrival  these  allies  of  his  murdered  him,  and  began  to  rob  all  Laconia. 
Philopu'inen  and  his  Achaians  at  once  marched  into  the  country,  helped  the 
Spartans  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  robbers,  and  persuaded  them  to 
join  the  League.  They  were  so  much  pleased  with  him  that  they  resolved 
to  give  him  Nabis'  palace  and  treasure;  but  he  was  known  to  hate  bribes  so 
much  that  nobody  could  at  first  be  found  to  make  him  the  offer.  One  man 
was  sent  to  Megalopolis,  but  when  he  saw  Philopoemen's  plain,  grave,  hardy 
life,  and  heard  how  much  he  disapproved  of  sloth  and  luxury,  he  did  not 
venture  to  say  a  word  about  the  palace  full  of  Eastern  magnificence,  but 
went  back  to  Sparta  He  was  sent  again,  and  still  found  no  opportunity; 
and  when,  the  third  time,  he  did  speak,  Philopoamen  thanked  the  Spartans, 
but  said  he  advised  them  not  to  spend  their  riches  on  spoiling  honest  men, 
whose  help  they  might  have  at  no  cost  at  all,  but  rather  to  use  them  in 
buying  over  those  who  made  mischief  among  them. 

Wars  were  going  on  at  this  time  between  Philip  of  Macedon,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  vEtoliaus  on  the  other.  Philip's  ally  was  Antiochus  the  Great, 
the  Greek  king  of  Syria;  the  ^Etolians  had  called  in  the  Romans,  that 
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great,  conquering  Italian  nation,  whose  plan  was  always  to  take  the  part  of 
some  small  nation  against  a  more  powerful  one,  break  the  strength  of  both, 
and  then  join  them  to  their  own  empire.  But  the  Achaians  did  not  know 
this,  iind  wished  them  well,  while  they  defeated  the  Macedonians  af  the 
great  battle  of  Cynocephalae,  or  the  Dog's  Head  Rocks,  in  Thessaly.  Philip 
was  obliged  to  make  peace,  and  one  condition  required  of  him  was  that  he 
should  give  up  all  claims  to  power  over  Greece.  Then  at  Corinth,  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  the  Roman  consul,  Quintius  Flaminius,  proclaimed  that  the 
Greek  states  were  once  more  free.  Such  a  shout  of  joy  was  raised  that  it  is 
said  that  birds  flying  in  the  air  overhead  dropped  down  with  the  shock,  arid 
Flaminius  was  almost  stifled  by  the  crowds  of  grateful  Greeks  who  came 
round  him  to  cover  him  with  garlands  and  kiss  his  hands. 

But,  after  all,  the  Romans  meant  to  keep  a  hold  on  Greece,  though  they 
left  the  cities  to  themselves  for  a  little  while.  The  Spartans  who  had  been 
banished  by  Nabis  had  not  returned  home,  but  lived  a  life  of  robberyr 
which  was  thought  to  be  favored  by  Philopcemen,  and  this  offended  those  at 
home,  some  of  whom  plundered  a  town  called  Las.  The  Achaians  demanded 
that  the  guilty  should  be  given  up  to  them  for  punishment,  and  a  war  began, 
which  ended  by  a  savage  attack  on  Sparta,  in  which  Philopoemen  forgot  all 
but  the  old  enmity  between  Achaia  and  Laconia,  put  ninety  citizens  to 
death,  pulled  down  the  walls,  besides  abolishing  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
which,  however,  nobody  had  observed  since  the  fall  of  Cleomenes.  Many 
citizens  were  sent  into  banishment,  and  these  went  to  Rome  to  complain  of 
the  Achaians.  While  they  were  gone  the  Messenians  rose  against  the 
League,  while  Philopcemen  was  lying  sick  of  a  fever  at  Argos ;  but  though 
he  was  ill,  and  seventy  years  old,  he  collected  a  small  troop  of  young 
Megalopolitan  horsemen,  to  join  the  main  army  with  them.  But  he  met  the 
full  force  of  the  Messenians,  and  while  fighting  bravely  to  shelter  his  young 
followers,  received  a  blow  on  the  head  which  stunned  him,  so  that  he  was 
made  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Messene.  There  his  enemies  showed  him  in 
the  theatre,  but  the  people  only  recollected  how  noble  he  was,  and  how  lie 
had  defended  all  Greece  from  Nabis.  So  his  enemies  hurried  him  away, 
and  put  him  in  an  underground  dungeon,  where,  at  night,  they  sent  an 
executioner  to  carry  him  a  dose  of  poison.  Philopoemen  raised  himself 
with  difficulty,  for  he  was  very  weak,  and  asked  the  man  whether  he  could 
tell  him  what  had  become  of  his  young  Megalopolitan  friends.  The  man 
replied  that  he  thought  they  had  most  of  them  escaped.  "  You  bring  good 
news,"  said  Philopcemen ;  then,  swallowing  the  draught,  he  laid  himself  on 
his  back,  and  almost  instantly  died.  He  is  called  the  Last  of  the  Greeks, 
for  there  never  was  a  great  man  of  the  old  sort  after  him. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

THE    FALL    OF    UREECE. 
B.C.  189—140. 

FTKR  the  death  of  Philop<emen  there  was  little  real  spirit  left 
in  the  Achaians,  and  Callin-atrs,  who  became  the  leading 
man  among  them,  led  them  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
senate  of  Rome,  and  do  as  it  pleased  with  regard  to  Sparta 
and  Messene. 

Philip  of  Macedon  was  at  war  with  Rome  all  his  life, 
and  his  son  Perseus  went  on  with  it.  Marcus  Paullus 
J£rnilius,  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  Romans,  was 
sent  to  subdue  him,  and  the  great  battle  was  fought  in  188, 
at  I'ydna,  near  Mount  Olympus.  The  night  before  the  battle  there  was  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  greatly  terrified  the  Macedonians;  but  the  Romans 
had  among  them  an  officer  who  knew  enough  of  the  movements  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  to  have  told  the  soldiers  of  it  beforehand,  and  its  cause.  The 
Macedonians  being  thus  discouraged,  gave  way,  and  fled  as  soon  as  the  battle 
seemed  to  be  going  against  them  ;  and  Perseus  himself  galloped  from  the  field 
to  Pella,  where  he  was  so  beside  himself  with  despair  that  he  stabbed  two  of 
his  counsellors  who  tried  to  show  him  the  mistakes  he  had  made.  But  as 
^Emilius  advanced,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  before  him,  even  into  the  island 
of  Samotlirace,  which  was  sacred  soil,  whence  he  could  not  be  taken  by 
force.  The  Romans  watched  all  round  the  island,  and  he  dreaded  that  the 
Samothracians  should  give  him  up  to  them;  so  he  bargained  with  a  Cretan 
shipmaster  to  take  him  and  all  his  treasure  on  board  his  ship,  and  carrv  him 
oil'  at  night.  The  Cretan  received  half  the  treasure,  and  Perseus  crept  out 
at  a  small  window,  crossed  a  garden,  and  reached  the  wharf,  where",  to  his 
horror,  he  found  that  the  treacherous  captain  had  sailed  off  with  the  treasure, 
and  left  him  behind. 

There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  vield  to  the  Romans.     He  came 

w 

into  the  camp  in  mourning,  and  yEmilius  gave  him  his  hand  and  received 
him  kindly,  but  kept  him  a  prisoner,  and  formed  Macedon  into  a  province 
under  Roman  government.  ^Emilius  himself  went  on  a  journey  through 
the  most  famous  Greek  cities,  especially  admiring  Athens,  and  looking  at 
the  places  made  famous  by  l.istorians,  poets,  and  philosophers.  He  took 
Polybius,  a  learned  Athenian  philosopher,  who  wrote  the  history  of  this 
11 
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war,  to  act  as  tutor  to  his  two  sons,  though  both  were  young  men  able  to 
fight  in  this  campaign,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  Romans  were  glad  to 
have  Greek  teachers  for  their  sons,  and  Greek  was  spoken  by  them  as  freely 
and  easily  as  their  own  Latin  ;  every  well-educated  man  knew  the  chief 
Greek  poets  by  heart,  and  was  of  some  school  of  philosophy,  either  Stoic  or 
Epicurean,  but  the  best  men  were  generally  Stoics. 


THE  PARTHENON  AT  TIIK  TIMK  OF  PEKICI.ES. 

Perseus  and  his  two  young  sons  were  taken  to  Rome,  there,  according  to 
the  Roman  fashion,  to  march  in  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  namely,  the 
procession  in  which  the  general  returned  home  with  all  his  troops.  It  was 
a  shame  much  feared  by  the  conquered  princes,  and  the  cruel  old  rule  was 
that  they  should  be  put  to  death  at  the  close  of  the  march.  Paullus  ^Emiliu- 
was,  however,  a  man  of  kind  temper,  and  had  promised  Perseiis  to  spare  his 
life.  The  unfortunate  king  begged  to  be  spared  the  humiliation  of  walking 
in  the  triumph,  but  ^Emilius  could  not  disappoint  the  Roman  people,  and 
answered  that  "  the  favor  was  in  Perseus'  own  power,"  meaning,  since  he 
knew  no  better,  that  to  die  should  prevent  what  was  so  much  dreaded. 
Perseus,  however,  did  not  take  the  counsel,  but  lived  in  an  Italian  city  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 
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After  Macedon  was  ruined  tlie  Romans  resolved  to  put  down  all  stirrings 
of  resistance  to  them  in  tlie  rest  of  Greece.  Their  friend  Calibrates,  there- 
fore, accused  all  the  Achaians  \\lio  had  Iteeii  friendly  to  Perseus,  or  who  had 
auv  l»rave  spirit  -one  thousand  in  number — of  conspiring  against  Rome, 
and  called  on  the  League  to  sentence  them  to  death  ;  but  as  this  proposal 
was  heard  with  horror,  they  were  sent  to  Rome  to  justify  themselves,  and 
the  Roman  senate,  cho<»ing  to  suppose  they  had  been  judged  by  the  League, 
sentenced  them  never  to  return  to  Acliaia.  Polybius  was  among  them,  so 
that  his  home  was  thenceforth  in  the  house  of  his  pupils,  the  sons  of 
.  Kmilius.  Many  times  did  the  Achaians  send  entreaties  that  they  might  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  at  last,  after  -eventeen  years,  Polybius'  pupils  persuaded 
the  -real  -enator  <  'ato  to  speak  for  them,  and  he  did  so,  but  in  a  very  rough, 
unfeeling  way.  "  Any  one  who  saw  us  disputing  whether  a  set  of  poor  old 
Greeks  should  be  buried  by  our  grave-diggers  or  their  own  would  think  we 
had  nothing  else  to  do,"  he  said.  So  the  Romans  consented  to  their  going 
home;  but  when  they  asked  to  have  all  their  rank  and  honors  restored  to 
them,  ('ato  said,  "Polybius,  you  are  less  wise  than  Ulysses.  You  want  to 
go  back  into  the  Cyclops'  cave  for  the  wretched  rags  and  tatters  you  left 
behind  you  there."  After  all,  Polybius  either  did  not  go  home  or  did  not 
stay  there,  for  he  was  soon  again  with  his  beloved  pupils;  and  in  the  seven- 
teen years  of  exile  the  thousand  had  so  melted  away  that  only  three  hun- 
dred went  home  again. 

But  the  very  year  after  their  return  a  fresh  rising  was  made  by  the 
Macedonians,  under  a  pretender  who  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus,  and 
by  the  Peloponnesiaiis,  with  the  Achaians  and  Spartans  at  their  head,  while 
the  Corinthians  insulted  the  Roman  ambassadors.  A  Roman  general  named 
<v)uintus  Metellus  was  sent  to  subdue  them,  and  routed  the  Macedonians  at 
the  battle  of  Scarphaea,  but  after  that  another  general  named  Mummius  was 
sent  out.  The  Achaians  had  collected  all  their  strength  against  him,  and  in 
the  first  skirmish  gained  a  little  success;  and  this  encouraged  them  to  risk  a 
battle,  in  which  they  were  so  confident  of  victory  that  they  placed  their 
wives  and  children  on  a  hill  to  watch  them,  and  provided  wagons  to  carry 
away  the  spoil.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Leucoptera,  near  the  Isthmus,  and 
all  this  boasting  was  soon  turned  into  a  miserable  defeat.  Dia?us,  who  com- 
manded the  (i reeks,  was  put  to  flight,  and  riding  off  to  Megalopolis  in  utter 
despair,  he  killed  his  wife  and  children,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  then  poisoned  himself. 

The  other  Achaians  at  first  retreated  into  Corinth,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  night  scattered  themselves  each  to  his  own  city.  In  the  morning  Mum- 
mius marched  in  and  gave  up  the  unhappy  city  to  plunder.  All  the  men 
\\ere  slain,  all  the  \\omen  and  children  taken  for  slaves,  and  when  all  the 
statues,  picture,  and  jewels  had  been  gathered  out  of  the  temples  and  liou-es. 
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the  place  \vas  set  on  fire,  and  burnt  unceasingly  for  several  days ;  the  walls 
were  pulled  down,  and  the  city  blotted  out  from  Greece.  There  was  so 
iniu-h  metal  of  fill  kinds  in  the  burning  houses  that  it  all  became  fused 
together,  and  produced  a  new  and  valuable  metal  called  Corinthian  brass. 
The  Romans  were  at  this  time  still  very  rude  and  ignorant,  and  did  not  at 
all  understand  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  works  of  art  they  carried  off. 
Polybius  sa\v  two  soldiers  making  a  dice-board  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
pictures  in  Greece;  and  Mummius  was  much  laughed  at  for  telling  the 
captains  of  the  ships  who  took  home  some  of  the  statues  to  exhibit  in  his 
triumph  that  if  they  lost  them  they  should  supply  new  ones  at  their  own 
cost.  The  Corinthians  suffered  thus  for  having  insulted  the  ambassadors. 
The  other  cities  submitted  without  a  blow,  and  were  left  untouched  to 
govern  themselves,  but  in  subjection  to  Rome,  and  with  Roman  garrisons  in 
their  citadels.  Polybius  was  sent  round  them  to  assure  them  of  peace,  and 
they  had  it  for  more  than  five  hundred  years,  but  the  freedom  of  Greece 
was  gone  for  ever. 


CHAPTER     XXXIX. 

THE    GOSPEL    IN     GREECE. 
B.  C.  146— A.  D.  60. 

I FTER  a  time  Macedon  and  Achaia  were  made  by  the  Romans 
into  provinces,  each  of  which  had  a  governor  who  had 
been  one  year  in  a  magistrate's  office  at  Rome,  and  then 
was  sent  out  to  rule  in  a  province  for  three  or  for  five 
years. 

In  146,  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  ruin  of  Corinth, 
Julius  Caesar  built  it  up  again  in  great  strength  and  beauty, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  Achaia.  As  it  stood  where  the 
Isthmus  was  only  six  miles  across,  and  had  a  beautiful  har- 
bor on  each  side,  travelers  who  did  not  wish  to  go  round  the  dangerous 
headlands  of  the  Peloponnesus  used  to  land  on  one  side  and  embark  on  the 
other.  Thus  Corinth  became  one  of  the  great  stations  for  troops,  and  also  a 
mart  for  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  and  was  always  full  of  strangers,  both 
Greeks  and  Jews. 

The  Romans,  as  conquerors,  had  rights  to  be  tried  only  by  their  own 
magistrates  and  laws,  and  these  laws  were  generally  just.     They  were,  how- 
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ever,  very  hard  on  subject  nations;  and,  therefore,  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  ;i  111:111  was  to  be  made  a  Roman  citizen,  and  this  \\.-is  al\\a\~  done 
to  persons  of  rank,  by  \\a\  of  compliment — sometimes  to  whole  cities. 

Athens  had  never  had  a  '.rreat  state.Miian  or  soldier  in  her  ,-inre  the  time 
of  Phocion  •  but  her  philosophers  and  orators  still  went  on  discoursing  in  the 
schools,  and  for  four  hundred  years  at  least  Athens  was  a  sort  of  university 
town,  where  the  rich  young  men  from  Rome,  Carthage,  Alexandria.  A-ia 
Minor,  and  Syria  came  to  see  the  grand  old  buildings  and  works  of  art,  and 
to  finish  their  education.  For  though  the  great  wen  of  Greece  were  all 
dead,  their  works,  both  in  stone  and  in  writing,  still  remained,  and  were  the 
models  of  all  the  world,  and  their  language  was  spoken  all  over  the  East. 
The  Romans'  own  tongue,  Latin,  was  used  at  home,  of  course,  but  every 
gentleman  knew  Greek  equally  well,  and  all  the  Syrians,  Jews,  and  Egyp- 
lians  who  had  much  intercourse  with  them  used  Greek  as  the  language  sure 
to  be  known — much  as  French  is  now  used  all  over  Europe. 

But  there  was  an  answer  coming  to  all  those  strainings  and  yearnings 
after  God  and  His  truth  which  had  made  those  old  Greek  writings  beautiful. 
There  is  a  story  th»t  one  night  a  ship's  crew,  passing  near  a  lonely  island  in 
the  JEgean  Sea,  sacred  to  the  gods,  heard  a  great  wailing  and  crying  aloud 
of  spirit  voices,  exclaiming,  "  Great  Pan  is  dead." 

Pan  was  the  heathen  god  of  nature,  to  whom  sacred  places  were  dedi- 
cated, and  this  strange  crying  was  at  the  very  night  after  a  day  when,  far 
away  in  Judaea,  the  sun  had  been  darkened  at  noon,  and  the  rocks  were 
rent,  and  One  who  was  dying  on  a  cross  had  said,  "  It  is  finished."  For  the 
victory  over  Satan  and  all  his  spirits  was  won  by  death. 

Some  fifteen  years  later  than  that  day,  as  Paul,  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  with  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  a  Greek  education,  was 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  that  victory  over  the  East — while  he  slept  at 
the  new  Tro\  built  by  Alexander,  there  stood  by  his  bed,  in  a  vision  by 
night,  a  man  of  Macedon,  saying,  "  Come  over  and  help  us." 

He  went,  knowing  that  the  call  came  from  God,  and  the  cities  of  Mace- 
don gained  quite  new  honors.  Philippi,  where  he  was  first  received,  had  a 
small  number  of  Jews  in  it,  to  whom  he  spake  by  the  river  side,  but  many 
Greeks  soon  began  to  listen;  and  then  it  was  that  the  evil  spirits,  who 
spake  aloud  to  men  in  heathen  lands,  first  had  to  own  the  power  of  Christ,- 
who  had  conquered.  A  slave  girl,  who  had  long  been  possessed  by  one  of 
these  demons,  was  forced  at  the  sight  of  Paul  and  his  companion  Silas  to 
cry  aloud,  "These  men  are  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  which  show 
unto  us  the  way  of  salvation."  She  followed  them  about  for  some  days 
doing  this,  until  Paul,  grieved  in  the  spirit,  bade  the  evil  one,  in  JESUS' 
name,  to  leave  her.  At  once  the  name  of  the  Conqueror  caused  the  demon 
to  depart  ;  but  the  owner  of  the  slave  girl,  enraged  at  the  loss  of  her  sooth- 
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saying  powers,  act- used  the  Apostle  and  his  friend  to  the  magistrates,  and, 
without  examination,  they  were  thrown  into  prison.  At  night,  while  they 
Bang  praise  in  the  dungeon,  an  earthquake  shook  it ;  the  doors  were  open, 
the  fetters  loosed,  and  the  jailer,  thinking  them  fled,  would  have  killed  him- 
self, but  for  Paul's  call  to  him  that  all  were  safe.  He  heard  the  Word  of 
life  that  night,  and  was  baptized;  but  St.  Paul  would  not  leave  the  prison, 
either  then  or 'at  the  permission  of  the  magistrates,  when  they  found  they 
had  exceeded  their  powers,  but  insisted  that  they  should  come  themselves 
to  fetch  him  out,  thus  marking  his  liberty  as  a  Roman, -so  that  others  might 
fear  to  touch  him.  He  had  founded  a  church  at  Philippi,  in  which  he 
always  found  great  comfort  and  joy ;  and  when  he  was  forced  to  go  on  to 
Thessalonica,  he  found  many  willing  and  eager  hearers  among  the  Greeks ; 
but  the  Jews,  enraged  at  his  teaching  these,  stirred  up  the  mob,  and  not 

only  forced  him  to 
leave  that  city,  but 
hunted  him  wherever 
he  tried  to  stop  in 
Macedon,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  hurry 
into  the  next  prov- 
ince, Achaia,  and  wait 
at  Athens  for  the 
companions  whom  he 
had  left  to  go  on 
with  his  work  at 
Philippi  and  Thes- 
salonica. 

While  at  Athens,  the  multitude  of  altars  and  temples,  and  the  devotion 
paid  to  them,  stirred  his  spirit,  so  that  he  could  not  but  speak  out  plainly, 
and  point  to  the  truth.  It  seemed  a  new  philosophy  to  the  talkers  and  in- 
quirers, who  had  talked  to  shreds  the  old  arguments  of  Plato  and  Epicurus, 
and  longed  for  some  fresh  light  or  new  interest ;  and  he  was  invited  to 
Areopagus  to  set  forth  his  doctrine.  There,  in  the  face  of  the  Parthenon 
and  the  Acropolis,  with  philosophers  and  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire  around,  he  made  one  of  his  greatest  and  noblest  speeches — "Ye  men 
of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  greatly  religious.  For  as  I 
passed  through  your  city,  and  beheld  how  ye  worship,  I  found  an  altar  with 
this  inscription — 'To  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD.'  Whom,  therefore,  ye  ignorantly 
worship,  Him  declare  I  unto  you." 

Then,  looking  forth  on  the  temples  crowTded  on  the  rocks,  he  tried  to 
open  their  minds  to  the  truth  that  the  God  of  all  dwells  in  no  temples  made 
with  hands,  that  all  men  alike  are  His  children,  and  that,  since  living, 
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breathing, thinking  man  has  sprung  from  Him,  it  is  lowering  His  great  ne— 
(<i  represent  Him  by  cold,  dead,  senseless  -tone,  metal,  or  ivory.  "He  bore 
with  the  times  of  ignorance,"  said  Paul;  "but  now  He  called  on  ull  men  to 
turn  to  Him  to  prepare  for  the  day  \\hen  all  should  be  jiulged,  by  the  Man 
whom  lie  had  ordained  for  the  purpose,  as  had  been  shown  by  His  rising 
from  the  dead." 

The  (i reeks  had  listened  to  the  proclamation  of  one  great  unseen  God, 
higher  than  art  could  represent  ;  but  when  Paul  spoke  of  rising  from  the 
dead,  they  l>nrst  into  mockery.  They  had  believed  in  spirits  living,  but  not 
in  bodies  rising  again,  and  the  philosophers  would  not  listen.  Very  few 
converts  were  made  in  Athens,  only  Dionysins,  and  a  woman  named  Damaris, 
and  a  few  more  :  and  the  city  of  learning  long  closed  her  ears  against  those 
who  would  have  taught  her  what  Socrates  and  Plato  had  been  feeling  after 
like  men  in  the  dark. 

At  the  merchant  city  of  Corinth,  Paul  had  greater  success;  he  stayed 
there  nearly  two  years,  and  from  thence  sent  letters  to  the  Thessalonians, 
who  were  neglecting  their  daily  duties,  expecting  that  our  Lord  was  about 
immediately  to  return.  After  Paul  had  left  Corinth,  he  wrote  to  that  city 
also,  first  to  correct  certain  evils  that  had  arisen  in  the  Church  there,  and 
afterward  to  encourage  those  who  had  repented,  and  promise  another  visit. 
This  visit,  as  well  as  one  to  his  Macedonian  churches,  \\as  paid  in  his  third 
journey:  and  when  he  had  been  arrested  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  in  Koine 
a \\ait ing  his  trial  before  the  emperor,  Nero,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  at 
1'hilippi  what  is  called  the  Epistle  of  Joy,  so  bright  were  his  hopes  of  his 
friends  there. 

St.  Andivu  also  labored  in  Greece,  and  was  put  to  death  in  Achaia,  by 
being  fastened  to  a  cross  of  olive-wood,  shaped  like  an  X,  where  he  hung 
.•\horting  the  people  for  three  days  before  he  died.  When  St.  Paul  was 
released,  he  and  the  great  evangelist  St.  John,  and  such  of  the  apostles  as 
still  survived,  set  the  Church  in  order,  appointing  bishops  over  their  cities, 
and  Dionysius  of  Athens  became  Bishop  of  Corinth,  and  St.  Paul's  pupil 
from  Antioch,  Titus,  was  Bishop  of  Crete,  and  received  an  epistle  from  Paul 
on  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  process  of  time  Christianity  won  its  way,  and 
the  oracles  became  silent,  as  the  demons  which  spoke  in  them  fled  from  the 
Name  of  JESUS. 
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CHAPTER    XL. 


UNDER  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

OR  three  hundred  years  Rome  reigned  over  all  the  countries 
round  the  Mediterranean,  with  one  emperor  at  her  head,  and 
the  magistrates  of  his  appointment  to  rule  in  all  the  prov- 
inces, while  garrisons  were  placed  to  quell  risings  of  the 
people,  or  to  keep  in  order  the  wild  tribes  on  any  dangerous 
border.  For  a  long  course  of  years  Greece  was  quiet,  and 
had  no  need  of  such  troops.  The  people  of  her  cities  were 
allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs  enough  to  satisfy  them 
and  make  them  contented,  though  they  had  lost  all  but  such 
freedom  as  they  could  have  by  being  enrolled  as  citizens  of  Rome,  and  they 
were  too  near  the  heart  of  the  empire  to  be  in  danger  from  barbarous 
neighbors,  so  that  they  did  not  often  have  troops  among  them,  except 
those  passing  through  Corinth  to  the  East. 

Toward  the  end  of  these  three  hundred  years,  however,  Thrace  and 
Thessaly  began  to  be  threatened  by  wild  nations  who  came  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  and  robbed  the  rich  villages  and  countries  to  the 
south.  The  empire  was,  in  truth,  growing  weaker,  and  enemies  began  to 
press  upon  it ;  and  this  made  the  emperor,  Diocletian,  decide  that  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  any  one  man  to  rule  and  defend  it  all,  and  he  there- 
fore divided  it  with  his  friend  Maximian,  whom  he  made  Emperor  of  the 
East,  while  he  remained  Emperor  of  the  West.  The  Western  empire  was 
the  Latin-speaking  half,  and  the  Eastern  the  Greek-speaking  half,  of  these 
lands,  though  both  still  called  themselves  Roman. 

The  two  halves  were  joined  together  again,  about  the  year  300,  under 
Constantine  the  Great,  who  was  the  first  Christian  emperor.  He  thought 
he  should  be  more  in  the  middle  of  his  government;  if  he  moved  his  capital 
from  Rome  to  the  old  Greek  city  of  Byzantium,  which  he  adorned  with 
most  splendid  buildings,  and  called  after  his  own  name,  Constantinople;  and 
this  became  the  capital  of  the  East,  as  Rome  was  of  the  West.  Athens 
remained  all  this  time  the  place  of  study  for  Christians  as  well  as  heathens, 
and  people  still  talked  philosophy  and  studied  eloquence  among  the  laurel 
and  myrtle  groves,  and  looked  at  the  temples,  which  still  stood  there,  though 
hardly  any  one  frequented  them.  One  emperor,  Julian,  the  cousin  of  Con- 
stantine, studied  there  as  a  youth,  and  became  so  fond  of  the  old  philosophy 
and  learning,  and  so  admired  the  noble  ways  of  the  times  when  men  were 
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seeking  after  truth,  that  he  thought  ( I  recce  and  Koine  would  be  great  again 
if  they  turned  back  to  these  heathen  ways,  not  seeing  that  this  was  going 
I »ack  to  the  dark  out  of  which  those  men  had  Keen  struggling. 

Julian  tried  to  bring  liack  heathen  customs,  and  to  have  the  old  gods 
worshipped  again  ;  but  he  was  killed  in  an  expedition  against  the  Persians, 
and  soon  after  his  time  the  old  idol-worship  was  quite  forgotten.  Every 
city  had  a  Bishop  and  clergy,  and  the  Bishops  of  each  division  of  the 


THE  EHECHTHEION.— (Restoration.) 

empire  were  under  a  great  ruling  Bishop,  who  was  called  a  Patriarch. 
(J recce  was  under  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  Greek  churches 
were  made  as  like  the  pattern  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  as  they  could  be. 
The  end  which  represented  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  had  the  altar  in  it,  was 
veiled,  and  enclosed  within  what  \\erecalled  the  Koval  Gate*,  and  these 
were  only  opened  at  times  of  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion.  This  end 
was  raised  on  steps,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  sermon  were  spoken  to 
the  people  from  the  front  of  the  Royal  Gates.  The  pavement  was  of  rich 
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marble,  and  the  ceiling,  which  was  generally  vaulted,  was  inlaid  with 
colored  stones,  making  pictures  in  what  is  called  Mosaic,  because  thus  the 
stones  were  set  by  Moses  in  the  High  Priest's  vestment.  The  clergy  wore 
robes  like  those  of  the  priests,  and  generally  had  flowing  hair  and  beards, 
though  in  front  the  hair  was  cut  in  a  circlet,  in  memory  of  our  Lord's  crown 
of  thorns. 

Now  that  every  one  had  become  Christian,  and  bad  or  worldly  people 
were  not  afraid  to  belong  to  the  Church  for  fear  of  persecution,  there  was 
often  sin  and  evil  among  them.  Many  who  grieved  at  this  shut  themselves 
up  from  the  world  in  the  most  lonely  places  they  could  find — little  islands, 
deep  woods,  mountain  tops,  or  rocks,  and  the  like.  When  they  lived  alone 
they  were  called  hermits,  when  there  were  many  together  they  were  called 
monks,  and  the  women  who  thus  lived  were  nuns.  Many  such  monasteries 
there  were  in  Greece,  especially  one  upon  Mount  Athos — that  peninsula 
that  Xerxes  tried  to  cut  off — and  most  of  these  have  continued  even  to  our 
own  time. 

The  emperor  Theodosius,  who  reigned  at  the  end  of  this  foiirth  century 
over  both  East  and  West,  was  a  very  good  and  great  man,  and  during  his 
reign  the  Greek  lands  were  kept  from  the  marauders.  In  his  time,  however, 
the  Thessalonians  brought  a  most  dreadful  punishment  on  themselves.  For 
want  of  public  business,  or  any  real  and  noble  interest,  the  people  had  come 
to  care  for  nothing  but  games  and  races,  and  they  loved  these  sports  with  a 
sort  of  passionate  fury.  There  was  a  chariot-driver  at  Thessalonica  who 
was  a  wicked  man,  but  whose  racing  was  so  much  admired  that  when,  for 
some  crime,  Botheric,  the  governor,  put  him  in  prison  and  hindered  his  per- 
formance, the  mob  rose,  when  they  missed  him  in  the  amphitheatre,  and 
threw  stones  at  the  governor  and  his  officers,  so  that  several  were  killed,  and 
Botheric  among  them.  The  news  was  taken  to  the  emperor,  and  in  great 
wrath  he  ordered  that  the  Thessalonians  should  be  punished.  The  order  was 
given  to  a  cruel,  savage  man,  who  hurried  off  at  once,  lest  the  emperor 
should  relent  and  stop  him.  He  invited  the  Thessalonians  to  meet  him  in 
the  amphitheatre,  and  when  they  were  there,  expecting  to  hear  some  mes- 
sage, he  had  all  the  doors  closed,  and  sent  in  his  soldiers,  who  killed  them 
all,  innocent  as  well  as  guilty,  even  strangers  who  had  only  just  come  to  the 
place. 

Theodosius  was  much  shocked  to  find  how  his  passionate  words  had 
been  obeyed,  and  the  good  Bishop  of  Milan,  St.  Ambrose,  made  him  wait  as 
a  penitent,  cut  off  from  the  Holy  Communion,  while  he  was  thus  stained 
with  blood,  until  after  many  months  his  repentance  coiild  be  accepted,  and 
he  could  be  forgiven. 

After  Theodosius  died,  the  Western  half  of  the  empire  was  overrun  and 
conquered  by  tribes  of  German  nations,  but  the  Eastern  part  still  remained, 
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and  emperor  after  emperor  reigned  ;it  Constantinople,  ruling  over  the  Greek 
cities  MS  before ;  but  thciv  \\ei-e  >avage  tribes  of  the  Sl.-.\ •<.ui;in  race  \\\u> 
settled  in  Thracf,  and  spread  over  ThessaU.  They  \\i-re  railed  Unitarians, 
and  used  to  send  marauders  all  over  the  country  to  tht-  soiitli,  so  that  thc\ 
\\ei-t-  lunch  dreaded  by  the  Greeks,  who  hail  long  forgotten  how  to  tight  for 

I  linn-elves. 

But  though  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires  were  broken  apart,  the 
Church  was  one.  The  (ireeks,  indeed,  found  fault  with  the  Romans  for 
putting  three  words  into  the  Creed  of  Nicea  which  had  not  been  decided 
on  by  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church  in  Council,  ami  there  was  a  ipies. 
tion  liet  ween  the  Pope  of  Home  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  &s  to 
which  had  the  chief  rule.  At  last  their  disputes  in  the  eleventh  century 
caused  a  schism,  or  riding  apart,  and  the  Greek  Church  became  separated 
from  the  Roman  Church. 


CHAPTER     X  L  I . 
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1201—1446. 


MIKRK  is  very  little  to  tell  about  Greece  for  hundreds  of  years. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  Eastern    Empire,  and  wa.s  for  the  most 
part    in  a  quiet  state,  except  when  robbers  came  against  it. 
The  Bulgarians  came  from  the  North,  but  after  they  had  be- 
come Christian   they  were  somewhat   less  dangerous.     From 
the  East,  and  South  came  Saracens  and    Moors,  who  had    been 
converted  to  the  faith  of  the  false   Arabian  prophet  Moham- 
med: and   from    the    West   came  the  Northmen,  all  the   \\ay 
from  Norway  and   Denmark,  to  rob  the  very  east  end  of  the 
Mediterranean,  so   that    beautiful   old   ornaments  evidently  made   in   Greece, 
ha\e   been   found  in  the  northern  homes  that  once  belonged  to  these  sea- 
kings. 

The  Greeks  had  little  spirit  to  fiirlit,  and  the  emperors  took  some  of 
these  stout  Noithmen  into  their  pay  against  the  Bulgarians  anil  Saracm-. 
calling  them  their  Varangian  Guard.  Another  band,  of  northern  blood, 
though  they  had  been  settled  in  Normandy  for  two  generations,  came,  and 
after  driving  out  the  Saracens  from  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  set  up  two 
little  kingdoms  there.  Robert  Guiscard,  or  the  "Wizard,  the  first  and  clever- 
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est  of  these  Norman  kings,  had  a  great  wish  to  gain  Greece  also,  and  had 
many  fights  with  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  Alexi.s  Comnenus. 
Their  quarrels  with  him  made  the  Greeks  angry  and  terrified  when  all  the 
bravest  men  of  the  West  wanted  to  conic  through  their  lands  on  the 
Crusade,  or  Holy  War,  to  deliver  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens.  Then,  since 
the  schism  between  the  Churches,  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  had  learnt 
scarcely  to  think  of  one  another  as  Christians  at  all,  and  certainly  they  did 
not  behave  to  one  another  like  Christians,  for  the  Greeks  cunningly  robbed, 
harassed,  and  deceived  the  Latins,  and  the  Latins  were  harsh,  rude,  and 
violent  with  the  Greeks. 


'ORNAMENTAL    BOWLS    MADE    IN    GREECE. 

In  the  northern  point  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  lay  the  city  of  Venice,  built 
upon  a  cluster  of  little  islands.  The  people  had  taken  refuge  there  when 
Italy  was  overrun  by  the  barbarians.  In  course  of  time  these  Venetians 
had  grown  to  be  a  mighty  and  powerful  people,  whose  merchant  ships 
traded  all  over  the  Mediterranean,  and  whose  counsellors  were  famed  for 
wisdom.  They  had  shaken  off  the  power  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  were 
governed  by  a  senate  and  council,  with  a  chosen  nobleman  at  its  head,  who 
was  called  the  Doge,  or  Duke.  Just  when  the  French,  Germans,  and  Italians 
were  setting  off  on  the  Fourth  Crusade,  in  the  year  1201,  meaning  to  sail  in 
Venetian  ships,  the  young  Alexius  Angelas,  son  to  the  emperor  Isaac  Ange- 
lus,  came  to  beg  for  help  for  his  poor  old  father,  who  had  been  thrown  into 
prison  by  his  own  brother,  with  his  eyes  put  out.  It  was  quite  aside  from 
the  main  work  of  the  Crusade,  but  the  Venetians  had  always  had  a  quarrel 
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with  the  Greek  emperors,  and  they  prevailed  to  turn  the  army  aside  to 
attack  Constantinople.  With  an  immense  pair  of  shears  they  cut  in  t\\ain 
the  great  chains  which  shut  in  the  harbor  of  the  Golden  Horn,  and  sailed 
safely  in,  led  by  their  Doge,  Dandolo,  \\lio,  though  ciirhn  yeai-s  old,  and 
blind,  \vas  us  keen  on  the  liattle  as  the  youngest  man  there. 

The  French  scaled  t lie  walls,  the  usurper  tied,  and  blind  old  Isaac  wa> 
led  out  of  his  dungeon,  and  dressed  in  his  robes  a'_rain  ;  his  son  \\as  crowned 
to  reign  with  him,  and  they  did  everything  to  please  the  Crusaders.  Chiefly 
they  made  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  consent  to  give  up  all  the  differ- 
ences with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  own  the  Pope  as  superior  to 
him.  This  made  the  Greeks  angry,  and  they  could  not  bear  to  see  their 
young  emperor  so  familiar  with  the  French  knights,  whom  they  looked  on 
as  barbarians.  One  day  he  was  seen  with  a  Frenchman's  cap  on  his  head, 
and  his  own  crown  lying  on  the  ground  at  his  feet.  In  great  anger  the 
people  of  Constantinople  rose,  under  a  man  named  Alexius  Ducas,  called 
"Black-brows,"  murdered  the  two  emperors,  and  set  up  this  new  one;  but 
lu  did  not  reign  long,  for  the  French  and  Venetians  were  close  at  hand. 
There  was  a  second  siege,  and  when  the  city  was  taken  they  plundered  it 
throughout,  st  ripped  it  of  all  the  wealth  they  could  collect,  and  set  up  Bald- 
win, Count  of  Flanders,  to  be  emperor,  with  a  Latin  Patriarch;  while  the 
Venetians  helped  themselves  to  all  the  southern  part  of  the  empire,  namely, 
the  Peloponnesus  and  the  Greek  islands;  and  a  French  nobleman  named 
Walter  de  Brienne  was  created  Duke  of  Athens,  under  the  Flemish 
emperor. 

It  was  then  that  so  many  of  the  old  Greek  places  took  the  names  we  now 
see  them  called  by  in  the  map,  and  which  were  mostly  given  by  the  Vene- 
tian seamen.  They  called  the  Peloponnesus  the  Morea,  or  Mulberry-leaf, 
because  it  was  in  that  shape;  they  called  the  island  of  Kulxea,  Negropont, 
or  Black-bridge  ;  the  JSgean  Sea,  the  Archipelago,  or  Great  Sea;  and  the 
Kuxine,  the  Black  Sea,  because  it  is  so  dangerous.  The  Greeks  hated  their 
ncu  masters  very  much,  and  would  not  conform  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  A  new  Greek  empire  was  set  up  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Nicea ;  and 
after  the  Latin  emperor  Baldwin  had  been  lost  in  a  battle  with  the  Bulga- 
rians, and  great  troubles  swept  away  his  successors,  the  emperors  returned 
to  Constantinople,  under  Michael  Paheologus,  in  1261,  and  drove  out  all  the 
Franks,  as  the  Greeks  called  the  Western  people,  chiefly  French  and  Italians, 
who  had  come  to  settle  in  their  cities. 

But  the  Venetians  still  held  the  cities  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Morea, 
and  some  of  the  islands,  and  traded  all  over  the  East  and  West,  though 
their  Greek  subjects  were  only  kept  under  by  main  force,  still  held  to  their 
own  Greek  Church,  and  looked  to  the  Roman  Emperor  of  the  East,  as  they 
called  the  Palaeologus  at  Constantinople,  as  their  head ;  nor  was  it  easy  to 
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overpower  people  who  had  so  many  mountain  fastnesses,  nor  to  tame  monks 
whose  convents  were  nests  on  the  top  of  rocks,  some  so  steep  that  there  was 
no  way  of  entering  them  save  being  drawn  up  in  a  basket.  Well  was  it  for 
them  that  they  had  niched  themselves  into  such  .strongholds,  for  worse  and 
worse  days  were  coming  upon  Greece.  The  terrible  nation  of  Turks  were 
making  their  way  out  of  the  wild  country  north  of  Persia,  and  winning  the 
old  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  set  up  their  Mohammedan  dominion, 
and  threatened  more  and  more  to  overthrow  the  Greek  empire  altogether. 

The  emperor,  John  Palaeologus,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  Anmrath,  the 
Turkish  Sultan,  all  his  lands  except  Constantinople,  Thessalonica,  and  that 
part  of  the  Morea  which  still  clung  to  the  empire,  and  the  Turks  set  up 
their  capital  at  Adrianople,  whence  they  spread  their  conquests  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Constaiitinople ;  but  the  Greek  mountaineers,  especially  those 
of  the  mountain  land  of  Epirus,  now  called  Albania,  had  something  of  the 
old  spirit  among  them,  and  fought  hard.  The  Venetians  used  to  take  troops 
of  them  into  their  pay,  since  all  Christians  made  common  cause  against  the 
Turks ;  and  these  soldiers,  richly  armed,  with  white  Albanian  kilts,  the 
remnant  of  the  old  Greek  tunic,  \vere  called  Stradiots,  from  the  old  Greek 
word  for  a  soldier,  Stratiotes.  The  bravest  of  them  all  was  George  Cas- 
triotes,  a  young  Albanian,  who  had  been  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Moham- 
medans when  nine  years  old.  He  had  been  kept  a  prisoner,  and  made  to 
fight  in  the  Turkish  army,  and  was  so  brave  there  that  the  Turks  called  him 
Skanderbeg,  or  the  Lord  Alexander.  However,  when  he  thought  of  the 
horror  of  being  a  Mohammedan,  and  fighting  against  the  Christian  faith  and 
his  own  country,  he  fled  into  Albania,  raised  all  the  Greeks,  killed  all  the 
Turks  in  the  country,  and  kept  it  safe  from  all  the  further  attempts  of  the 
Sultan  as  long  as  he  lived,  although,  at  Varna,  a  great  crusade  of  all  the 
most  adventurous  spirits  in  Europe,  to  drive  back  the  Turks,  was  wofully 
defeated  in  the  year  1446. 
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CHAPTER    XL  II. 

THE    TURKISH    C  O  N  y  r  K  S  T . 

1  I.'.:;     1070. 

HE  last  Emperor  of  the  East  was  the  best  and  bravest  who 

h;i<l  reigned  for  many  years.  < 'oii-taiitine  Palseologus  did  hi- 
best  a--ain.-t  tin-  Turks,  but  Mohammed  11.,  on*-  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Ottoman  race,  was  Sultan,  and  vowed  that  Constan- 
tinople should  be  either  his  throne  or  his  tomb. 

When  the  besieged  Christians  heard  the  Turks  outsid.- 
their  walls  chanting  their  prayers,  they  knew  that  the  city 
would  be  assaulted  the  next  day,  and  late  at  night  Constan. 
tine  called  his  friends  together,  and  said,  "Though  my  heart 
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is  full,  I  can  speak  to  you  no  longer.     There  is  the  rro\\n  \\hich  1  hold  froi.i 
God.     I  place  it  in  your  hands;  I  entrust  it  to  you.     I  fight  to  deserve  it 
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still,  or  to  die  in  defending  it."  They  wept  and  wailed  so  that  he  had  to 
wait  to  be  heard  again,  and  then  he  said,  "  Comrades,  this  is  our  fairest  day ;" 
after  which  they  all  went  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  and  received  the 
Holy  Communion  together.  There  was  a  crowd  around  as  he  came  out,  and 
he  stood  before  them,  begging  them  to  pardon  him  for  not  having  been  able 
to  make  them  happier.  They  answered  with  sobs  and  tears,  and  then  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  round  the  defences. 

The  Turks  began  the  attack  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  fight  raged  all 
day ;  but  they  were  the  most  numerous,  and  kept  thronging  into  the  breach, 
so  that,  though  Constantine  fought  like  a  lion  at  bay,  he  could  not  save  the 
place,  and  the  last  time  his  voice  was  heard  it  was  crying  out,  "  Is  there  no 
Christian  who  will  cut  off  my  head  ? "  The  Turks  pressed  in  on  all  sides, 
cut  down  the  Christians,  won  street  after  street,  hoiise  after  house ;  and 
when  at  last  Mohammed  rode  up  to  the  palace  where  Kornan  emperors  had 
reigned  for  eleven  hundred  years,  he  was  so  much  struck  with  the  desolation 
that  he  repeated  a  verse  of  Persian  poetry— 

"  The  spider  hath  woven  her  web  in  the  palace  of  kings, 
The  owl  hath  sung  her  watch-sung  in  the  towers  of  Airasiab." 

Search  was  made  for  the  body  of  Constantine,  and  it  was  found  under  a 
heap  of  slain,  sword  in  hand,  and  so  much  disfigured  that  it  was  only 
known  by  the  golden  eagles  worked  on  his  buskins.  The  whole  city  fell 
under  the  Turks,  and  the  nobles  and  princes  in  the  mountains  of  the  Morea 
likewise  owned  Mohammed  as  their  sovereign.  Only  Albania  held  out  as 
long  as  the  brave  Skanderbeg  lived  to  guard  it;  but  at  last,  in  1466,  he  fell 
ill  of  a  fever,  and  finding  that  he  should  not  live,  he  called  his  friends  and 
took  leave  of  them,  talking  over  the  toils  they  had  shared.  In  the  midst 
there  was  an  alarm  that  the  Turks  were  making  an  inroad,  and  the  smoke 
of  the  burning  villages  could  be  seen.  George  called  for  his  armor,  and  tried 
to  rise,  but  he  was  too  weak,  so  he  bade  his  friends  hasten  to  the  defence, 
saying  he  should  soon  be  able  to  follow.  When  the  Turks  saw  his  banner, 
they  thought  he  must  be  there,  and  fled,  losing  many  men  in  the  narrow 
mountain  roads ;  but  the  Greeks  had  only  just  brought  back  the  news  of 
their  success,  when  their  great  leader  died.  His  horse  loved  him  so  much 
that  it  would  not  allow  itself  to  be  touched  by  any  other  person,  became 
wild  and  fierce,  and  died  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  The  Albanians  could  not 
hold  out  long  without  their  gallant  chief ;  and  when  the  Turks  took 
Alyssio,  the  body  of  Castriotes  was  taken  from  its  grave,  and  the  bones 
were  divided  among  his  enemies,  who  wore  them  as  charms  in  cases  of  gold 
and  silver,  fancying  they  would  thus  gain  a  share  of  his  bravery. 

The    Turkish    empire    thus    included  all  Greece  on  the  mainland,  but 
the  Greeks  were  never  really  subdued.     On  the  steep  hills  were  castles  or 
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con\ eni>,  which  the  Turks  were  unable  to  take;  and  though  there  \\t-i. 
Turkish  Beys  ami  Pashas,  with  soldiers  placed  in  the  towns  to  overawe 
the  people,  and  squeeze  oat  a  tribute,  and  ;i  great  deal  more  betides,  from 
the  Greek  tradesmen  and  farmers,  the  main  body  of  the  people  still 
remembered  the\  \\eiv  (ireek*  and  Christians.  Kaeh  village  had  its  own 
church  and  priest,  each  dioce<e  its  bishop,  all  subject  to  the  Patriarchs 
of  Constantinople;  and  the  Sultans,  knowing  what  power  these  had  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  kept  them  always  closely  watched,  often  imprisoned 
them,  and  sometimes  put  them  to  death.  The  islands  for  the  most  part 
were  still  under  Venice,  and  some  of  the  braver-spirited  young  men  became 
Stradiots  in  the  Venetian  service;  but  too  many  only  went  off  into  the 
mountain^,  and  became  robbers  and  outlaws  there,  while  those  who  lived 
a  peaceable  life  gave  way  under  their  miseries  to  the  two  greatest  faults 
there  had  always  been  in  the  Greek  nature,  namely,  cheating  and  lyinir. 
They  were  so  sharp  and  clever  that  the  dull  Turks  were  forced  to  employ 
them,  so  that  they  grew  rich  fast;  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  Pasha  sus- 
pected them  of  having  wealth,  however  poor  they  seemed  to  be,  he  would 
seize  them,  rob  them,  or  kill  them  to  get  their  money;  and,  what  was 
worse,  their  daughters  were  taken  away  to  be  slaves  or  wives  to  the>e 
Mohammedans.  The  clergy  could  get  little  teaching,  and  grew  as  rude  and 
ignorant  as  their  flocks;  for  though  the  writings  of  the  great  teachers  of 
the  early  Church  were  laid  up  in  the  libraries  in  the  convents,  nobody 
ever  touched  them.  But  just  as,  after  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  old 
Greece,  the  language  spread  all  over  the  East;  so,  after  the  Turkish  con- 
quest of  Constantinople,  Greek  became  much  better  known  in  Europe,  for 
many  learned  men  of  the  schools  of  Constantinople  took  refuge  in  Italy, 
bringing  their  books  with  them;  the  scholars  eagerly  learned  Greek,  and 
the  works  of  Homer  and  of  the  great  old  Greek  tragedians  became  more 
and  more  known,  and  were  made  part  of  a  learned  education.  The  Greeks 
at  home  still  spoke  the  old  tongue,  though  it  had  become  as  much  altered 
from  that  of  Athens  and  Sparta  as  Italian  is  from  Latin. 

Tne  most  prosperous  time  of  all  the  Turkish  power  was  under  Solyman 
the  Magnificent,  who  spread  his  empire  from  the  borders  of  Hungary  to 
those  of  Persia,  and  held  in  truth  nearly  the  same  empire  as  Alexander  the 
(Jreat.  He  c.on(|uered  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  on  the  Christmas  day  of  l.VJi'. 
from  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  who  were  Prankish  monks  sworn  to  fight 
against  the  Mohammedans.  Cyprus  belonged  to  the  Venetians,  and  in  K>71 
a  .leu,  who  had  renounced  his  faith,  persuaded  Sultan  Selim  to  have  it 
attacked,  that  he  might  gain  his  favorite  Cyprus  wine  for  the  pressing, 
instead  of  buying  it.  The  Venetian  stores  of  gunpowder  had  Keen  blown 
up  by  an  accident,  and  thev  could  not  send  help  in  time  to  the  unfortunate 
governor,  who  was  made  prisoner,  and  treated  with  most  savage  crueltv. 
12 
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However,  fifty  years  later,  in  1571,  the  powers  of  Europe  joined  together 
under  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  brother  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  beat  the 
Turks  in  a  great  sea-fight  at  Lepanto,  breaking  their  strength  for  many  years 
after;  but  the  king,  Philip  II.  (the  husband  of  the  English  queen,  Mary  I.), 
was  jealous  of  his  brother,  and  called  him  home,  and  after  that  the  Venetians 
Avere  obliged  to  make  peace,  and  give  up  Cyprus.  The  misfortune  was  that 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  hated  each  other  so  much  that  the)  never  would  make 
common  cause  heartily  against  the  Turks,  and  the  Greeks  did  not  like  to  be 
under  Venetian  protection ;  but  Venice  kept  Crete,  or  Candia,  as  it  was  now 
called,  till  1H70,  when  the  Turks  took  it,  after  a  long  and  terrible  siege, 
lasting  more  than  two  years,  during  which  the  bravest  and  most  dashing  gen- 
tlemen of  France  made  a  wild  expedition  to  help  the  Christian  cause.  But 
all  was  in  vain ;  Candia  fell,  and  most  of  the  little  isles  in  the  Archipelago 
came  one  by  one  under  the  cruel  power  of  the  Turks. 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 

THE    VENETIAN    CONQUEST    AND    LOSS. 

1684—1796. 

GAIN  there  was  a  time  of  deliverance  for  Greece.  The 
Turks  had  had  a  great  defeat  before  Vienna,  and  in  their 
weak  state  the  Venetians  made  another  attack  on  them,  and 
appointed  Francis  Morosini  commander  of  the  fleet  and 
army.  He  took  the  little  Ionian  isle  of  Sta  Maura,  and  two 
Albanian  towns;  and  many  brave  young  men,  who  had 
read  of  the  glories  of  ancient  Greece  in  the  course  of  their 
studies,  came  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  fight  for  her. 
The  governor,  or  Seraskin,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  the 
Mainots,  as  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea  were  called,  rose  and  joined  him. 
Corinth,  which  was  as  valuable  as  ever  as  the  door  of  the  peninsula,  was 
taken,  and  nothing  in  the  Morea  remained  Turkish  but  the  city  of  Malvasia. 
Morosini  threw  his  men  into  Lepanto,  Patras,  and  pushed  on  to  Athens ; 
but  there  they  had  six  days'  fighting,  during  which  more  harm  was  done  to 
the  beautiful  old  buildings  and  sculptures  than  had  befallen  them  in  nearly 
two  thousand  years  of  decay.  The  Turks  had  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
Acropolis,  and  made  a  powder  mau:a/ine  of  the  Parthenon.  A  shell  from 
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Morosini's  }>atteries  fell  into  it,  and  blew  up  the  roof,  which  had  remained 
perfect  all  these  years,  and  much  more  damage  was  done;  but  the  city  was 
won  at  last,  and  the  Venetians  were  so  much  delighted  that  they  chose 
Morosiui  Doge  and  bestowed  on  him  the  surname  of  Peloponesiacus  in 
honor  of  his  victory.  He  sent  home  a  great  many  precious  spoils,  in  the 
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way  of  old  sculptures,  to  Venice — in  especial  two  enormous  marble  lions 
which  used  to  guard  the  gate  of  the  Piraeus,  but  which  now  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  Arsenal  at  Venice. 

Then  he  laid  siege  to  Negropont,  the  chief  city  of  the  old  isle  of 
Euboea ;  but  the  plague  broke  out  in  his  camp,  and  weakened  his  troops  so 
much  that  they  were  defeated  and  forced  to  give  up  the  attempt.  Illness, 
too,  hindered  him  from  taking  Malvasia ;  his  health  was  broken,  and  he 
died  soon  after  his  return  to  Venice.  Four  great  and  bloody  sea-fights  took 
plare  during  the  next  few  years,  and  in  one  the  Turks  had  the  victory,  in 
the  others  it  was  doubtful;  but  when  peace  was  made,  in  the  year  1699,  the 
Morea  was  yielded  to  the  Venetians,  and  they  put  a  line  of  forts  across  the 
Isthmus  to  secure  it,  as  in  old  times.  But  the  Venetian  Kepublic  had  lost  a 
great  deal  of  strength  and  spirit,  and  when,  in  a  few  years,  the  Sultan 
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began  to  prepare  to  take  back  what  he  had  lost,  the  Doge  and  Senate  paid 
little  attention  to  his  doings ;  so  that,  when  one  hundred  thousand  Turks, 
with  the  Grand  Vizier,  sailed  against  the  Morea,  besides  a  fleet  of  one 
hundred  ships,  the  Venetian  commander  there  had  only  eight  thousand  men 
and  nineteen  ships.  The  Venetians  were  hopeless,  and  yielded  Corinth  after 
only  four  days'  siege  ;  and  though  safety  had  been  promised  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, they  were  cruelly  massacred,  and  the  same  happened  in  place  after 
place  till  the  whole  Morea  was  conquered,  and  the  Venetians  took  ship  and 
left  the  unhappy  Greeks  to  their  fate,  which  was  worse  than  ever,  since  they 
were  now  treated  as  rebels. 

Several  of  the  Ionian  islands  on  the  west  side  of  Greece  were  seized  by 
the  Turks ;  but  Corfu,  the  old  Corcyra,  held  oui  most  bravely,  the  priests, 
women,  and  all  fighting  most  desperately  as  the  Turks  stormed  the  walls  of 
their  city ;  stones,  iron  crosses,  everything  that  came  to  hand,  were  hurled 
down  on  the  heads  of  the  enemy;  but  the  ramparts  had  been  won,  and 
thirty  standards  planted  01}  the  walls,  when  the  Saxon  general  Schulenberg, 
who  was  commanding  the  Venetians,  sallied  out  with  eight  hundred  men,  and 
charged  the  Turks  in  their  rear,  so  that  those  on  the  walls  hurried  back  to 
defend  their  camp.  At  night  a  great  storm  swept  away  the  tents,  and  in 
the  morning  a  Spanish  fleet  came  to  the  aid  of  the  island.  The  Turks  were 
so  much  disheartened  that  they  embarked  as  quietly  as  possible  in  the 
night ;  and  when  the  besieged  garrison  looked  forth  in  the  morning,  in  sur- 
prise at  everything  being  so  still  and  quiet,  they  found  the  whole  place 
deserted — stores  of  powder  and  food,  cannon,  wounded  men,  and  all.  Corfu 
has  thus  never  fallen  under  Turkish  power,  for  in  the  next  year,  1717,  a 
peace  was  made,  in  which,  though  Venice  gave  up  all  claim  to  the  Morea, 
she  kept  the  seven  Ionian  islands,  and  they  continued  under  her  power  as 
long  as  she  remained  a  free  and  independent  city — that  is  to  say,  till  1796, 
when  she  was  conquered  by  the  French,  and  given  for  a  time  to  Austria. 

The  state  of  poor  Greece  was  dreadful.  The  nobles  lived  in  fortresses 
upon  the  rocks,  and  the  monks  in  the  fastnesses  ;  but  the  villages,  towns, 
and  coasts  were  worse  off  than  ever,  for  the  Turks  treated  them  as  rebels, 
and  savagely  oppressed  and  misused  them.  Nor  were  they  united  among 
themselves,  for  the  families  who  dwelt  in  the  hills  were  often  at  deadly  feud 
witli  each  other ;  the  men  shot  each  other  down  if  they  met ;  and  it  ended 
in  whole  families  of  men  living  entirely  within  their  castle  walls,  and  never 
going  out  except  armed  to  the  teeth  on  purpose  to  fight,  while  all  the  busi- 
ness of  life  was  carried  on  by  the  women,  whom  no  one  on  either  side 
attempted  to  hurt.  The  beautiful  buildings  in  the  cities  were  going  to 
decay  faster  than  ever,  in  especial  the  Parthenon.  When  it  had  lost  its  roof 
it  was  of  no  further  use  as  a  storehouse,  so  it  was  only  looked  on  as  a  mine 
of  white  marble,  and-  was  broken  down  on  all  sides.  The  English  Earl  of 
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Elgin  obtained  leave  from  the  Turkish  Government  to  carry  away  those 
carvings  from  it  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  only  one  row 
of  beautiful  pillars  from  the  portico  of  the  Temple  has  been  left  standing. 

As  the  Russians  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  clergy  of 
Constantinople,  and  belonged  to  the  same  Church,  the  Greeks  naturally 
looked  most  there  for  help;  but  they  were  not  well  treated  by  the  great 
empire,  which  seemed  to  think  the  chief  use  of  them  was  to  harass  the 
Turks,  and  keep  them  from  attacking  Russia.  Thus,  in  1770,  the  Russians 
sent  two  thousand  men  to  encourage  a  rising  of  the  Mainots  in  the  Morea, 
but  not  enough  to  help  them  to  make  a  real  resistance;  and  the  Greeks, 
when  they  had  a  little  advantage,  were  always  so  horridly  cruel  in  their 
revenge  on  their  Turkish  prisoners  as  to  disgrace  the  Christian  name,  and 
provoke  a  return.  In  1790,  again,  the  Suliot  Greeks  of  Albania  sent  to  in- 
vite Constantino,  the  brother  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  to  be  king  of  Greece, 
and  arranged  a  rising,  but  only  misery  came  of  it.  The  Russians  only  sent 
a  little  money,  encouraged  them  to  rise,  and  left  them  to  their  fate.  The 
Turkish  chief,  Ali  Pasha,  who  in  his  little  city  of  Yanina  had  almost  become 
a  king  independent  of  the  Sultan,  hunted  them  down ;  and  the  Suliots, 
taking  refuge  among  the  rocks,  fought  to  the  death,  and  killed  far  more 
than  their  own  number.  In  one  case  the  Turks  surprised  a  wedding-party, 
which  retreated  to  a  rock  with  a  precipice  behind.  Here  the  women  waited 
and  watched  till  all  the  men  had  been  slain,  and  then  let  themselves  be 
driven  over  the  precipice  rather  than  be  taken  by  the  Turks. 
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CHAPTER     XLIV. 

THE    WAR    OF    INDEPENDENCE. 
1815. 

''N  all  their  troubles  the  Greeks  never  quite  lost  heart.  The  mer- 
chants who  had  thriven  in  trade  sent  their  sons  to  be  educated 
in  France,  Russia,  and  Germany,  and  these  learned  to  think 
much  of  the  great  old  deeds  of  their  forefathers,  and  they 
formed  a  secret  society  among  themselves,  called  the  Hetaira, 
which  in  time  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  Peloponnesus 
joined ;  so  that  they  felt  that  if  they  only  were  so  united  and 
resolute  as  to  make  some  Christian  power  think  it  worth 
while  to  take  up  their  cause  in  earnest,  they  really  might  shake 
off  the  Turkish  yoke. 

In  1820,  Ali  Pasha,  the  governor  of  Albania,  rebelled,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  the  town  of  Yanina,  stirring  up  the  Greeks  to  begin  fighting  on  their 
own  account,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Sultan  from  using  all  his  power  to  crush 
him.  So  the  Greeks  began,  under  Prince  Ipsilanti,  who  had  served  in  the 
Russian  army,  to  march  into  the  provinces  on  the  Danube ;  but  they  were 
not  helped  by  the  Russians,  and  were  defeated  by  the  Turks.  Ipsilanti  fled 
into  Austria ;  but  another  leader,  called  George  the  Olympian,  lived  a  wild, 
outlaw  life  for  some  years  longer,  but  as  he  had  no  rank  the  Greeks  were  too 
proud  to  join  him.  At  last  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  old  convent  of  Secka, 
and  held  it  out  against  the  Turks  for  thirty-six  hours,  until,  finding  that  he 
could  defend  it  no  longer,  he  put  a  match  to  the  powder,  and  blew  himself 
and  his  men  up  in  it  rather  than  surrender. 

But  the  next  year  there  was  another  rising  all  over  Greece.  The  peasants 
of  Attica  drove  the  Turkish  garrison  out  of  all  Athens  but  the  Acropolis ; 
the  Suliots  rose  again,  with  secret  encouragement  from  Ali  Pasha,  and  hope 
seemed  coming  back.  But  when  Omar  Pasha  had  been  sent  from  Constan- 
tinople with  four  thousand  Turkish  troops,  he  found  it  only  too  easy  to  rout 
seven  hundred  Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  and,  advancing  into  Attica,  he  drove 
back  the  peasants,  and  relieved  the  Turkish  garrison  in  the  Acropolis,  which 
had  been  besieged  for  eighty-three  days ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  left  the  place 
than  the  brave  peasants  returned  to  the  siege. 

The  worst  of  the  Greeks  was  that  they  were  very  cruel  and  treacherous, 
and  had  very  little  notion  of  truth  or  honor,  for  people  who  have  been  long 
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ground  down  are  apt  to  learn  the  vices  of  slaves;  and  when  the  Turks 
slaughtered  flic  mm,  l>ii!-iit  tlie  villages,  ami  ratri.-d  off  the  women,  they 
were  ready  to  return  their  savage  deeds  with  the  like  ferocity,  and  often 
with  more  canning  than  the  Turks  could  show  ;  and  this  made  the  European 
nations  slow  of  helping  them.  In  this  year,  1821,  a  Greek  captain  plotted 
to  set  fire  to  the  arsenal  at  Constantinople,  murder  the  Sultan  in  the  con- 
fusion, and  begin  a  great  revolt  of  all  the  Greeks  living  at  Constantinople. 
The  plot  was  found  out,  and  terribly  visited ;  for  thousands  of  Christian 
families,  who  had  never  even  heard  of  it,  were  slain  in  their  houses,  and  the 
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Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  an  aged  man,  whom  every  one  loved  and 
respected,  was  also  put  to  death.  Not  only  were  the  Christians  massacred 
at  Constantinople,  but  in  most  of  the  other  large  cities  of  Turkey,  and  <>nl\ 
in  a  few  were  the  people  aide  to  escape  on  board  the  Greek  merchant  ships. 
These  ships  carried  ten  or  twelve  guns,  were  small,  swift,  and  well  managed, 
and  little  fire-ships  were  sometimes  sent  by  them  into  the  Turkish  fleet. 
which  did  a  great  deal  of  damage. 
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The  slaughter  of  so  many  Christians  had  only  enraged  instead  of  terrify- 
ing the  others ;  and  a  Greek  prince  named  Mavrocordato  brought  an  army 
together,  which  took  several  cities,  but  unhappily  was  as  cruel  as  the  Turks 
themselves  in  their  treatment  of  the  conquered.  However,  they  now  held 
Argos,  met  there,  and  made  Mavrocordato  their  President  in  1822.  Ali 
Pasha  of  Yanina  was  reduced  and  shot  by  the  Turks  that  same  year ;  and 
Omar  Pasha,  who  had  been  sent  against  him,  had  a  great  deal  of  desperate 
fighting  with  the  Suliots  and  other  Albanian  Greeks,  but  at  last  he  \vas 
driven  back  through  the  mountains  with  terrible  loss. 

Another  horrid  deed  of  the  Turks  did  much  to  turn  men's  minds  against 
them.  There  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Christians  in 
the  island  of  Scio,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  and  only  prayed  to  be 
let  alone ;  but  two  Greek  captains  chose  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Turkish 
garrison,  and  thus  provoked  the  vengeance  of  the  Turks,  who  burst  in  full 
force  on  the  unhappy  island,  killed  every  creature  they  found  in  the  capital, 
and  ravaged  it  everywhere.  Forty  thousand  were  carried  off  as  slaves,  and 
almost  all  the  rest  killed ;  and  when  these  horrors  were  over,  only  eighteen 
hundred  were  left  in  the  place. 

The  cruelty  of  the  Turks  and  the  constancy  of  the  Greeks  began  to  make 
all  Europe  take  an  interest  in  the  war.  People  began  to  think  them  a  race 
of  heroes  like  those  of  old ;  and  parties  of  young  men,  calling  themselves 
Philhellenes,  or  lovers  of  Greece,  came  to  fight  in  their  cause.  The  chief  of 
these  was  the  English  poet,  Lord  Byron ;  but  he,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
others,  found  it  was  much  easier  to  admire  the  Greeks  when  at  a  distance, 
for  a  war  like  this  almost  always  makes  men  little  better  than  treacherous, 
savage  robbers  in  their  ways ;  and  they  were  all  so  jealous  of  one  another 
that  there  was  no  obedience  to  any  kind  of  government,  nor  any  discipline 
in  their  armies.  Byron  soon  said  he  was  a  fool  to  have  come  to  Greece,  and 
before  he  could  do  anything  he  died  at  Missolonghi,  in  the  year  1824.  But 
though  the  Greeks  fought  in  strange  ways  of  their  own,  they  at  least  won 
respect  and  interest  by  their  untamableness,  and  though  Missolonghi  was 
taken,  it  was  only  after  a  most  glorious  resistance.  When  the  defenders 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  they  resolved  to  cut  their  way  through  the  Turks. 
One  division  of  them  were  deceived  by  a  false  alarm,  and  returned  to  the 
town,  where,  when  the  enemy  entered  the  powder  magazine,  they  set  fire  to 
it,  and  blew  themselves  up,  together  with  the  Turks ;  the  others  escaped. 

Athens  was  taken  again  by  the  Turks,  all  but  the  Acropolis ;  but  the 
nations  of  Europe  had  begun  to  believe  in  the  Greeks  enough  to  advance 
them  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  was  called  the  Greek  Loan  ;  and  the 
English  admiral,  Lord  Codirane,  and  an  English  soldier,  General  Church, 
did  them  much  good  by  making  up  the  quarrels  among  their  own  princes; 
for  actually,  in  the  midst  of  this  desperate  war  \vith  the  Turks,  there  were 
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seven  little  civil  wars  going  on  among  different  tribes  of  the  Greeks  tin-ni- 
sei ves.  General  Church  collected  them  .-ill,  and  fought  a  great  battle  in  the 
|)lain  lit'  Athens  with  the  Turkish  commander,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  but  was  beaten 
again;  the  Acropolis  was  taken,  and  nothing  remained  to  the  Greek  patriots 
but  the  citadel  of  Corinth  and  Naupliffi. 

However,  France,  Russia,  and  England  had  now  resolved  to  interfere  on 
behalf  of  the  Greeks,  and  when  the  Sultan  ivfu-i  (|  to  attend  to  them,  a  fleet, 
consisting  of  ships  belonging  to  the  three  nations,  was  sent  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. They  meant  to  treat  with  the  Turks,  but  the  Turks  and  Greeks 
thought  they  meant  to  fight,  and  in  the  bay  of  Navarino  a  battle  began. 
which  ended  in  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  Out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ships,  only  twenty  or  thirty  were  left,  and  six  thousand 
men  were  slain.  This  was  on  the  20th  of  October,  1827,  and  the  terrible 
loss  convinced  Ibrahim  Pasha  that  no  further  attempt  to  keep  the  Morea 
was  of  any  use,  so  he  sailed  away  to  Egypt,  of  which  his  father  was  then 
Viceroy  for  the  Sultan,  but  which  he  and  his  son  have  since  made  into  a 
separate  kingdom.  It  was  in  October,  1828,  that  the  Peloponnesus  thus 
shook  off  the  Turkish  yoke. 

It  was  thought  best  that  a  French  army  should  be  sent  to  hold  the  chief 
fortresses  in  the  Morea,  because  the  Greeks  quarreled  so  among  themselves. 
In  the  meantime  General  Church  went  on  driving  the  Turks  back  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Greece,  and  Count  Capo  d'Istria  was  chosen  President ;  but 
he  did  not  manage  well,  and  gave  the  command  of  Western  Greece  to  his 
own  dull  brother,  taking  it  away  from  General  Church.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Greeks  would  not  know  how  to  use  their  freedom  now  they  had  gained  it, 
for  the  Council  and  the  President  were  always  quarreling,  and  being  jealous 
of  each  other ;  and  there  was  falsehood,  robbery,  treachery,  and  assassination 
everywhere.  And  yet  every  one  hoped  that  the  race  that  had  stood  so 
bravely  all  these  years  would  improve  now  it  was  free. 
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CHAPTER    XLV . 

THE    KINGDOM    OF    GREECE. 

1832-1875. 

*HE  European  powers  who  had  taken  the  little  nation  of 
Greeks  in  charge,  finding  that,  as  a  republic  with  a  president, 
they  did  nothing  but  dispute  and  fight,  insisted  that  the 
country  should  have  a  king,  who  should  govern  by  the  help 
of  a  parliament. 

But  the  difficulty  was  that  nobody  had  any  claim  to  be 
king,  and  the  Greeks  were  all  so  jealous  of  each  other  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  their  submitting  to  one  of  themselves. 
The  only  royal  family  belonging  to  their  branch  of  the 
Church  were  the  Russians ;  and  France,  England,  Austria,  and  all  the  rest 
were  afraid  of  letting  the  great  Russian  power  get  such  a  hold  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  as  would  come  of  Greece  being  held  by  one  of  the  brothers 
or  sons  of  the  Czar. 

The  first  choice  was  very  wise,  for  it  was  of  one  of  the  fittest  men  in 
Europe,  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg ;  and  he  accepted  their  offer  at  first, 
but  when  he  had  had  time  to  hear  more  in  letters  from  Count  Capo 
d'Istrias,  and  found  what  a  dreadful  state  the  country  was  in,  and  how  little 
notion  the  people  had  of  truth,  honor,  or  obedience,  he  thought  he  should 
be  able  to  do  nothing  with  them,  and  refused  to  come  to  Greece.  In  the 
meantime  the  Greeks  went  on  worse  than  ever.  Capo  d'Istrias  was 
murdered  by  the  son  and  brother  of  a  chief  whom  he  had  imprisoned  ;  and 
two  bodies  of  men  met,  each  calling  itself  a  National  Assembly — one  at 
Argos,  the  other  at  Megara — and  there  was  a  regular  civil  Avar,  during 
which  the  poor  peasants  had  to  hide  in  the  woods  and  caves. 

At  last,  in  1832,  the  second  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  Otho,  a  lad  of 
seventeen,  was  chosen  king  by  the  conference  in  London  which  was  settling 
the  affairs  of  Greece.  He  was  sent  with  a  council  to  rule  for  him  till  he 
should  be  of  age,  and  with  a  guard  of  Bavarian  soldiers,  while  the  French 
troops  were  sent  home  again ;  but  the  Ionian  islands  remained  under  the 
British  protection,  and  had  an  English  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and 
garrisons  of  English  troops. 

Otho  had  been  chosen  so  young  that  there  might  be  the  better  chance  of 
his  becoming  one  with  his  subjects ;  but  he  turned  out  very  dull  and  heavy. 
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;ii)d  caused  discontent,  l>erau-e  lie  Lr:i\e  all  the  offices  he  could  dispose  of  to 
his  (iermuii  friends  rather  than  to  (iivelo,  \\hicli  perhaps  \\  as  the  le>s 
wonderful  that  it  was  very  hard  to  find  a  (ireek  who  could  he  trusted.  At 
last,  in  1843,  the  people  rose  upon  him,  forced  him  to  send  away  all  his 
I>a\  nrians,  and  to  have  Greek  ministers  to  manage  the  government,  who 
should  IK-  removed  at  the  will  of  the  people. 


THK  1'i-AUN   OF  MARATHON. 


lli>  capital  was  at 
Athens,  and  as  every 
one  wished  to  see  the 
places  which  had  been 
made  glorious  by  the 

great  men  of  old  Greece,  there  was  such  a  resort  of  travelers  thither  as 
soon  to  make  the  town  flourish  ;  but  the  Government  was  so  weak,  and  the 
whole  people  so  used  to  a  wild,  outlaw  life,  that  the  country  still  swarms 
everywhere  with  robbers,  whom  the  peasants  shelter  and  befriend  in  spite 
of  their  many  horrid  crimes. 

When  the  English  and  French  nations,  in  the  year  1853,  took  up  the 
cause  of  Turkey  against  Russia,  the  Greeks  much  longed  to  have  fought 
against  their  old  enemies ;  but  the  two  allied  nations  sent  a  strong  guard  to 
Athens,  and  kept  them  down.  Otho  had  no  children,  and  time  did  not 
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draw  him  and  his  people  nearer  together ;  and  after  a  reign  of  about  thirty 
years,  it  was  plain  that  the  experiment  had  not  succeeded.  He  resigned, 
and  went  home  to  end  his  days  in  Bavaria. 

The  Greek  crown  was  offered  to  several  more  princes,  who  refused  it, 
until  George,  the  second  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  accepted  it  in  the 
year  1868.  At  the  same  time  the  Ionian  islands  were  made  over  by  the 
English  Government  to  the  crown  of  Greece,  and  the  British  troops  with- 
drawn. One  of  the  first  things  that  happened  in  King  George's  reign  was 
the  murder  of  three  English  gentlemen — Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  Mr. 
Vyner — who  had  gone  with  a  party  to  see  the  plain  of  Marathon.  A  gang 
of  robbers  came  and  seized  upon  them  and  carried  them  off  to  the  hills, 
demanding  a  ransom.  Lady  Muncaster,  who  was  of  the  party,  was  allowed 
to  return  to  Athens  with  her  husband,  the  robbers  intending  that  the  ran- 
som should  be  collected ;  but  troops  were  sent  out  to  rescue  the  prisoners, 
and  in  rage  and  disappointment  the  robbers  shot  them  all  three.  The  rob- 
bers were  captured  and  put  to  death,  and  the  young  king  was  bitterly 
grieved  at  not  having  been  able  to  prevent  these  horrors. 

Schools  are  doing  what  they  can,  and  the  Greeks  are  very  quick-witted, 
and  learn  easily.  They  are  excellent  sailors,  clever  merchants,  and  ready 
linguists,  and  they  get  on  and  prosper  very  fast ;  but  till  they  learn  truth, 
honesty,  and  mercy,  and  can  clear  their  country  of  robbers,  it  does  not  seem 
as  if  anything  could  go  really  well  with  their  kingdom,  or  as  if  it  could 
make  itself  be  respected.  Yet  we  must  recollect  that  the  old  Eastern 
Empire,  under  which  they  were  for  many  centuries,  did  not  teach  much 
uprightness  or  good  faith ;  and  that  since  that  time  they  have  had  four 
hundred  years  of  desperate  fighting  for  their  homes  and  their  creed  with  a 
cruel  and  oppressive  enemy,  and  that  they  deserve  honor  for  their  constancy 
even  to  the  death.  Let  us  hope  they  will  learn  all  other  virtues  in  time. 


STORIES    OF    ROMAN    HISTORY. 


• 


CHAPTER    I. 

ITALY. 

AM  iroing  to  tell  you  next  about  the  most  famous  nation  in 
the  world.  Going  westward  from  Greece  another  peninsula 
stretches  down  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Apennine  Moun- 
tains run  down  like  a  limb  stretching  out  of  the  Alps  to  tin- 
south  eastward,  and  on  them  seems  formed  that  land,  ihaped 
somewhat  like  a  leg.  which  is  called  Italy. 

Round  the  streams  that  flowed  down  from  these  hills. 
valleys  of  fertile  soil  formed  themselves,  and  a  great  many 
different  tribes  and  people  took  up  their  abode  there,  before 
there  was  any  history  to  explain  their  coming.  Putting  together  what  can 
be  proved  about  them,  it  is  plain,  however,  that  most  of  them  came  of  that 
old  stock  from  which  the  Greeks  descended,  and  to  which  we  belong  our- 
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selves,  and  they  spoke  a  language  which  had  the  same  root  as  ours  and  as  the 
Greek.  From  one  of  these  nations  the  best  known  form  of  this,  as  it  was 
polished  in  later  times,  was  called  Latin,  from  the  tribe  who  spoke  it. 

About  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  there  runs  down,  westward  from  the 
Apennines,  a  river  called  the  Tiber,  flowing  rapidly  between  seven  low  hills, 
which  recede  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  One,  in  especial,  called  the  Palatine 
Hill,  rose  separately,  with  a  flat  top  and  steep  sides,  about  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  river,  and  girdled  in  by  the  other  six.  This  was  the  place 
where  the  great  Roman  power  grew  up  from  beginnings,  the  truth  of  which 
cannot  now  be  discovered. 

There  were  several  nations  living  round  these  hills — the  Etruscans, 
Sabines,  and  Latins  being  the  chief.  The  homes  of  these  nations  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  valleys  round  the  spurs  of  the  Apen nines,  where  they  had 
farms  and  fed  their  flocks;  but  above  them  was  always  the  hill  which  they 
had  fortified  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  where  they  took  refuge  if  their 
enemies  attacked  them.  The  Etruscans  built  very  mighty  walls,  and  also 
managed  the  drainage  of  their  cities  wonderfully  well.  Many  of  their 
works  remain  to  this  day,  and,  in  especial,  their  monuments  have  been 
opened,  and  the  tomb  of  each  chief  has  been  found,  adorned  with  figures  of 
himself,  half  lying,  half  sitting ;  also  curious  pottery  in  red  and  black,  from 
which  something  of  their  lives  and  ways  is  to  be  made  out.  They  spoke  a 
different  language  from  what  has  become  Latin,  and  they  had  a  different 
religion,  believing  in  one  great  Soul  of  the  World,  and  also  thinking  much 
of  rewards  and  punishments  after  death.  But  we  know  hardly  anything 
about  them,  except  that  their  chiefs  were  called  Lucumos,  and  that  they 
once  had  a  wide  power  which  they  had  lost  before  the  time  of  history. 
The  Romans  called  them  Tusci,  and  Tuscany  still  keeps  its  name. 

The  Latins  and  the  Sabines  were  more  alike,  and  also  more  like  the 
Greeks.  There  were  a  great  many  settlements  of  Greeks  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Italy,  and  they  learnt  something  from  them.  They  had  a  great 
many  gods.  Every  house  had  its  own  guardian.  These  were  called  Lares, 
or  Penates,  and  were  generally  represented  as  little  figures  of  dogs  lying  by 
the  hearth,  or  as  brass  bars  with  dogs'  heads.  This  is  the  reason  that  the 
bars  which  close  in  an  open  hearth  are  still  called  dogs.  Whenever  there 
was  a  meal  in  the  house,  the  master  began  by  pouring  out  wine  to  the 
Lares,  and  also  to  his  own  ancestors,  of  whom  he  kept  figures ;  for  these 
natives  thought  much  of  their  families,  and  all  one  family  had  the  same 
name,  like  our  surname,  such  as  Tullius  or  Appius,  the  daughters  only 
changing  it  by  making  it  end  in  a  instead  of  us,  and  the  men  having 
separate  names  standing  first,  such  as  Marcus  or  Lucius,  though  their  sisters 
were  only  numbered  to  distinguish  them. 

Each  city  had  a  guardian  spirit,  each  stream  its  nymph,  each  wood  its 
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faun;  also  there  were  gods  to  whom  the  boundan  >t»nr-  of  estates  were 
dedicated.  There  was  a  goddess  of  fruits  called  Pomona,  ;md  a  g<wl  of 
fruits  named  Yertumnus.  In  their  names  the  fields  and  tin-  crops  were 
solemnly  blest,  and  all  were  sacred  to  Saturn.  He,  according  to  the  old 
legends,  had  first  taught  husbandn.  and  \\hen  In-  reigned  in  Italy  there  was 
:i  golden  age,  when  every  one  had  his  own  field,  lived  liy  his  own  handi- 
work, and  kept  no  slaves.  There  was  a  feast  in  honor  of  this  time  every 
year  called  the  Saturnalia,  when  for  a  few  days  the  slaves  were  all  allowed 
to  act  as  if  they  were  five,  and  have  all  kinds  of  wild  sports  and  merriment. 
Afterward,  when  Greek  learning  came  in,  Saturn  was  mixed  up  with  the 
Greek  Kronos,  or  Time,  who  devours  his  offspring,  and  the  reaping-hook  his 
figures  used  to  carry  for  harvest  became  Time's  scythe.  The  sky-god,  Zeus 
or  Deus  Pater  (or  father),  was  shortened  into  Jupiter;  Juno  was  his  wife, 
and  Mars  was  god  of  war,  and  in  Greek  times  was  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  Ares;  Pallas  Athene  was  joined  with  the  Latin  Minerva;  Hestia,  the 
goddess  of  the  hearth,  was  called  Vesta;  and,  in  truth,  we  talk  of  the  Greek 
u'ods  by  their  Latin  names.  The  old  Greek  tales  were  not  known  to  the 
.  Latins  in  their  first  times,  but  only  afterward  learnt  from  the  Greeks. 
They  seem  to  have  thought  of  their  gods  as  graver,  higher  beings,  further 
off,  and  less  capricious  and  fanciful  than  the  legends  about  the  weather 
had  made  them  seem  to  the  (i  reeks.  Indeed,  these  Latins  were  a  harder, 
.  tougher,  graver,  Hercer,  more  business-like  race  altogether  than  the  lively 
Greeks;  not  so  clever,  thoughtful,  or  poetical,  but  with  more  of  what  we 
should  now  call  sterling  stuff  in  them. 

At  least  so  it  was  with  that  great  nation  which  spoke  their  language, 
and  seems  to  have  been  an  offshoot  from  them.  Koine,  the  name  of  which 
is  said  to  mean  the  famous,  is  thought  to  have  been  at  first  a  cluster  of  little 
villages,  with  forts  to  protect  them  on  the  hills,  and  temples  in  the  forts. 
Jupiter  had  a  temple  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  with  cells  for  his  worship,  and 
that  of  Juno  and  Minerva;  and  the  two-faced  Janus,  the  god  of  gates,  had 
his  upon  the  Janicular  Hill.  Besides  these,  there  were  the  Palatine,  the 
K-i|iiiline,  the  Aventine,  the  Cselian,  and  the  Quirinal.  The  people  of  these 
villages  called  themselves  Quirites,  or  spearmen,  when  they  formed  them- 
selves into  an  army  and  made  war  on  their  neighbors,  the  Sabines  and 
Latins,  and  by  and  by  built  a  wall  enclosing  all  the  seven  hills,  and  with  a 
strip  of  ground  within,  free  from  house-,  where  sacrifices  were  offered  and 
omens  sought  for. 

The  history  of  these  people  was  not  \\ritten  till  long  after  they  had 
grown  to  be  a  mighty  and  terrible  power,  and  had  also  picked  up  many 
( i reek  notions.  Then  they  seem  to  have  made  their  history  backward, 
and  worked  up  their  old  stories  and  sonirs  to  explain  the  names  and  customs 
they  found  among  them,  and  the  tales  they  Told  were  formed  into  a  great 
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TEMPLE  OF  PALLAS  ATHKNK. 


history  by  one  Titus  Livius.  It  is  needful  to  know  these  stories  which 
every  one  used  to  believe  to  be  really  history  ;  so  we  will  tell  them  first, 
beginning,  however,  with  a  story  told  by  the  poet  Virgil. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE    WANDERINGS    OF    .fi  N  E  A  8  . 

>OU  remember  in  the  Greek  history  the  burning  of  Troy,  and 
how  Priam  and  all  his  family  were  cut  off.  Among  the 
Trojans  there  was  a  prince  called  ^Eneas,  whose  father  \\  as 
Anchises,  a  cousin  of  Priam,  and  his  mother  was  said  to  be 
the  goddess  Venus.  When  he  saw  that  the  city  was  lost,  he 
rushed  liack  to  his  house,  and  took  his  old  father  Anchises  on 
his  I iack,  giving  him  his  Penates,  or  little  images  of  household 
gods,  to  take  care  of.  and  led  by  the  hand  his  little  son  lulus 
or  Ascanius,  while  his  wife  Creusa  followed  close  behind,  and 
all  the  Trojans  who  could  get  their  arms  together  joined  him,  so  that  they 
escaped  in  a  body  to  Mount  Ida ;  but  just  as  they  were  outside  the  city  he 
mi-sed  poor  Creusa,  and  though  he  rushed  back  and  searched  for  her  every- 
where, he  never  could  find'her.  For  the  sake  of  his  care  for  his  gods,  and 
for  his  old  father,  he  is  always  known  as  the  pious  ^Eneas. 

In  the  forests  of  Mount  Ida  he  built  ships  enough  to  set  forth  with  all 
his  followers  in  quest  of  the  new  home  which  his  mother,  the  goddess  Venus, 
gave  him  hopes  of.  He  had  adventures  rather  like  those  of  Ulysses  as  he 
sailed  about  the  Mediterranean.  Once  in  the  Strophades,  some  clusters  be- 
longing  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  when  he  and  his  troops  had  landed  to  get 
food,  and  were  eating  the  flesh  of  the  numerous  goats  which  they  found 
climbing  about  the  rocks,  down  on  them  came  the  harpies,  horrible  birds 
with  women's  faces  and  hooked  hands,  with  which  they  snatched  away  the 
food  and  spoiled  what  they  could  not  eat.  The  Trojans  shot  at  them,  but 
the  arrows  glanced  off  their  feathers  and  did  not  hurt  them.  However,  they 
all  flew  off  except  one,  who  sat  on  a  high  rock,  and  croaked  out  that  the 
Trojans  would  be  punished  for  thus  molesting  the  harpies  by  being  tossed 
about  till  they  should  reach  Italy,  but  there  they  should  not  build  their  city 
till  they  should  have  been  so  hungry  as  to  eat  their  very  trenchers. 

They  sailed  away  from  this  dismal  prophetess,  and  touched  on  the  n-a-t 
of  Epirus,  where  ^Eneas  found  his  cousin  Helenus,  son  to  old  Priam,  reign- 
ing over  a  little  new  Troy,  and  married  to  Andromache,  Hector's  wife, 
whom  he  had  gained  after  Pyrrhus  had  been  killed.  Helenus  was  a  prophet, 
and  lie  gave  ^Eneas  much  advice.  In  especial  he  said  that,  when  the  Tro- 
jans should  come  to  Italy,  they  would  find,  under  the  holly-trees  bv  the 
river  side,  a  large  white  old  sow  lying  on  the  ground,  with  a  litter  of  thirty 
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little  pigs  round  her,  and  this  should  be  a  sign  to  them  where  they  were  to 
build  their  city. 

By  his  advice  the  Trojans  coasted  round  the  south  of  Sicily,  instead  of 
trying  to  pass  the  strait  between  the  dreadful  Scylla  and  Chary bdis,  and  just 
below  Mount  Etna  an  unfortunate  man  came  running  down  to  the  beach 
begging  to  be  taken  in.  He  was  a  Greek,  who  had  been  left  behind  when 
Ulysses  escaped  from  Polyphemus'  cave,  and  had  made  his  way  to  the 
forests,  where  he  had  lived  ever  since.  They  had  just  taken  him  in  when 
they  saw  the  Cyclops  coming  down,  with  a  pine-tree  for  a  staff,  to  wash  the 
burning  hollow  of  his  lost  eye  in  the  sea,  and  they  rowed  off  in  great  terror. 


MOUNT  ETNA 

Poor  old  Anchises  died  shortly  after,  and,  while  his  son  was  still  sorrow- 
ing for  him,  Juno,  who  hated  every  Trojan,  stirred  up  a  terrible  tempest, 
which  drove  the  ships  to  the  south,  until,  just  as  the  sea  began  to  calm 
down,  they  came  into  a  beautiful  bay,  enclosed  by  tall  cliffs  with  woods 
overhanging  them.  Here  the  tired  wanderers  landed,  and,  lighting  a  fire, 
JEneas  went  in  quest  of  food.  Coming  out  of  the  forest,  they  looked  down 
from  a  hill,  and  beheld  a  multitude  of  people  building  a  city,  raising  walls, 
houses,  towers,  and  temples.  Into  one  of  these  temples  ^Eneas  entered,  and 
to  his  amazement  he  found  the  walls  sculptured  with  all  the  story  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  and  all  his  friends  so  perfectly  represented,  that  he  burst  into 
tears  at  the  sight. 

Just  then  a  beautiful  queen,  attended  by  a  whole  troop  of  nymphs,  came 
into  the  temple.  This  lady  was  Dido ;  her  husband,  Sichaeus,  had  been  king 
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of  Tyre,  till  he  was  murdered  by  his  In-other  Pygmalion,  who  meant  to  have 
married  her,  but  she  tied  from  him  \\itli  a  band  of  faithful  Tyrians  and  all 
her  liiisbaiid's  treasure,  and  had  landed  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  There 
she  begged  of  the  chief  of  the  country  as  much  land  as  could  be  enclosed  by 
a  bullock's  hide.  He  granted  this  readily;  and  Dido,  cutting  the  hide  into 
the  finest  possible  strips,  managed  to  measure  off  with  it  ground  enough  to 
build  the  splendid  city  which  she  had  named  Carthage.  She  received 
^Eneas  most  kindly,  and  took  all  his  men  into  her  city,  hoping  to  keep  them 
there  for  ever,  and  make  him  her  husband.  ^Eneas  himself  was  so  happy 
there,  that  he  forgot  all  his  plans  and  the  prophecies  he  had  heard,  until 
Jupiter  sent  Mercury  to  rouse  him  to  fulfil  his  destiny.  He  obeyed  the 
call ;  and  Dido  was  so  wretched  at  his  departure  that  she  caused  a  great 
funeral  pile  to  be  built,  laid  herself  on  the  top,  and  stabbed  herself  with 
^Eneas'  sword :  the  pile  was  burnt,  and  the  Trojans  saw  the  flame  from  their 
ships  without  knowing  the  cause. 

By  and  by  ^Eneas  landed  at  a  place  in  Italy  named  Cumae.  There  dwelt 
one  of  the  Sybils.  These  were  wondrous  virgins  whom  Apollo  laid  endowed 
with  dee])  wisdom;  and  when  ^Eneas  went  to  consult  the  Cnnuean  Sybil, 
she  told  him  that  he  must  visit  the  under-world  of  Pluto  to  learn  his  fate. 
First,  however,  he  had  to  go  into  a  forest,  and  find  there  and  gather  a  golden 
bough,  which  he  was  to  bear  in  his  hand  to  keep  him  safe.  Long  he  sought 
it,  until  two  doves,  his  mother's  birds,  came  flying  before  him  to  show  him 
the  tree  where  gold  gleamed  through  the  boughs,  and  he  found  the  branch 
Crowing  on  the  tree  as  mistletoe  grows  on  the  thorn. 

Guarded  with  this,  and  guided  by  the  Sybil,  after  a  great  sacrifice, 
^Eneas  passed  into  a  gloomy  cave,  where  he  came  to  the  river  Styx,  round 
which  flitted  all  the  shades  who  had  never  received  funeral  rites,  and  whom 
the  ferryman,  Charon,  would  not  carry  over.  The  Sybil,  however,  made 
him  take  ^Eneas  across,  his  boat  groaning  under  the  weight  of  a  human 
body.  On  the  other  side  stood  Cerberus,  but  the  Sybil  threw  him  a  cake  of 
honey  and  of  some  opiate,  and  he  lay  asleep,  while  ^Eneas  passed  on  and 
found  in  myrtle  groves  all  who  had  died  for  love,  among  them,  to  his  sur- 
prise, poor  forsaken  Dido.  A  little  further  on  he  found  the  home  of  the 
warriors,  and  held  converse  with  his  old  Trojan  friends.  He  passed  by  the 
place  of  doom  for  the  wicked,  Tartarus;  and  in  the  Elysian  fields,  full  of 
laurel  groves  and  meads  of  asphodel,  he  found  the  spirit  of  his  father  An- 
chises,  and  with  him  was  allowed  to  see  the  souls  of  all  their  descendant-. 
as  yet  unborn,  who  should  raise  the  glory  of  their  name.  They  are  described 
on  to  the  very  time  when  the  poet  wrote  to  whom  we  owe  all  the  tale  of  the 
wanderings  of  ^Eneas,  namely,  Virgil,  who  wrote  the  ^Eneid,  whence  all 
these  stories  are  taken.  He  further  tells  us  that  /Eneas  landed  in  Italy  ju-t 
as  his  old  nurse  Caieta  died,  at  the  place  which  is  still  called  Gaeta.  .\ 
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they  had  buried  her,  they  found  a  grove,  where  they  sat  down  on  the  grass 
to  eat,  using  large  round  cakes  or  biscuits  to  put  their  meat  on.  Presently 
they  came  to  eating  up  the  cakes.  Little  Ascanius  cried  out,  "  We  are  eat- 
ing our  very  tables ; "  and  ^Eneas,  remembering  the  harpy's  words,  knew 
that  his  wanderings  were  over. 


CH  AFTER    III. 


THE    FOUNDING    OF    ROME. 


B.  C.  753—713. 


a 

?IRGIL  goes  on  to  tell  at  much  length  how  the  king  of  the  coun- 
try, Latinus,  at  first  made  friends  with  ^Eneas,  and  promised 
him  his  daughter  Lavinia  in  marriage ;  but  Turnus,  an  Italian 
chief  who  had  before  been  a  suitor  to  Lavinia,  stirred  up 
a  great  war,  and  was  only  conquered  and  killed  after  much 
hard  fighting.  However,  the  white  sow  was  found  in  the 
right  place  with  all  her  little  pigs,  and  on  the  spot  was 
founded  the  city  of  Alba  Longa,  where  ^neas  and  Lavinia 
reigned  until  he  died,  and  his  descendants,  through  his  two 
sons,  Ascanius  or  lulus,  and  ^Eneas  Silvius,  reigned  after  him  for  fifteen 
generations. 

The  last  of  these  fifteen  was  Amulius,  who  took  the  throne  from  his 
brother  Numitor,  who  had  a  daughter  named  Rhea  Silvia,  a  Vestal  virgin. 
In  Greece,  the  sacred  fire  of  the  goddess  Vesta  was  tended  by  good  men,  but 
in  Italy  it  was  the  charge  of  maidens,  who  were  treated  with  great  honor, 
but  were  never  allowed  to  marry  under  pain  of  death.  So  there  was  great 
anger  when  Rhea  Silvia  became  the  mother  of  twin  boys,  and,  moreover, 
said  that  her  husband  was  the  god  Mars.  But  Mars  did  not  save  her  from 
being  buried  alive,  while  the  two  babes  were  put  in  a  trough  on  the  waters 
of  the  river  Tibar,  there  to  perish.  The  river  had  overflowed  its  banks,  and 
left  the  children  on  dry  ground,  where,  however,  they  were  found  by  a  she- 
wolf,  who  fondled  and  fed  them  like  her  own  offspring,  until  a  shepherd 
met  with  them  and  took  them  home  to  his  wife.  She  called  them  Romulus 
and  Remus,  and  bred  them  up  as  shepherds. 

When  the  twin  brothers  were  growing  into  manhood,  there  was  a 
fight  between  the  shepherds  of  Numitor  and  Amulius,  in  which  Romulus 
and  Remus  did  such  brave  feats  that  they  were  led  before  Numitor.  He 
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enquired  into  their  birth,  and  their  foster-father  told  the  story  of  his 
finding  them,  showing  the  trough  in  which  they  had  been  laid;  ami  thus 
it  became  plain  that  they  were  the  grandsons  of  Numitor.  On  finding  this 
out,  they  collected  an  army,  with  which  they  drove  away  Amulius,  and 
brought  their  grandfather  back  to  Alba  Longa. 

They  then  resolved  to  build  a  new  city  for  themselves  on  one  of  the 
seven  low  hills  beneath  which  ran  the  yellow  river  Tiber;  but  they  \\ en- 
nui agreed  on  which  hill  to  build,  Remus  wanting  to  build  on  the  Aventine 
Hill,  and  Romulus  on  the  Palatine.  Their  grandfather  advised  them  to 
\\.-itch  for  omens  from  the  gods;  so  each  stood  on  his  hill  and  watched  for 
birds.  Remus  was  the  first  to  see  six  vultures  flying,  but  Romulus  saw 
twelve,  and  therefore  the  Palatine  Hill  was  made  the  beginning  of  the 
city,  and  Romulus  was  chosen  king.  Remus  was  affronted,  and  when  the 
mud  wall  was  being  raised  around  the  space  intended  for  the  city,  he  leapt 
over  it  and  laughed,  whereupon  Romulus  struck  him  dead,  crying  out,  "  So 
perish  all  who  leap  over  the  walls  of  my  city." 

Romulus  traced  out  the  form  of  his  city  with  the  plough,  and  made  it 
almost  a  square.  He  call  the  name  of  it  Rome,  and  lived  in  the  midst  of  it 
in  a  mud  hovel,  covered  with  thatch,  in  the  midst  of  about  fifty  familie>  of 
the  old  Trojan  race,  and  a  great  many  young  men,  outlaws  and  runaways 
from  the  neighboring  states,  who  had  joined  him.  The  date  of  the  building 
of  Rome  was  supposed  to  be  B.C.  753 ;  and  the  Romans  counted  their  years 
from  it,  as  the  Greeks  did  from  the  Olympiads,  marking  the  date  A.I  .< •., 
anno  tn-lii*  comlitii ,  the  year  of  the  city  being  built.  The  youths  who  joined 
Romulus  could  not  marry,  as  no  one  of  the  neighboring  nations  would  give 
his  daughter  to  one  of  these  robbers,  as  they  were  esteemed.  The  nearest 
neighbors  to  Rome  were  the  Sabines,  and  the  Romans  cast  their  eyes  in  vain 
on  the  Sabine  ladies,  till  old  Numitor  advised  Romulus  to  proclaim  a  great 
feast  in  honor  of  Neptune,  with  games  and  dances.  All  the  people  in  the 
countrv  round  came  to  it,  and  when  the  revelry  was  at  its  height  each  of  the 
unwedded  Romans  seized  on  a  Sabine  maiden  and  carried  her  away  to  his 
own  house.  Six  hundred  and  eighty-three  girls  were  thus  seized,  and  the 
next  day  Romulus  married  them  all  after  the  fashion  ever  after  observed  in 
Rome.  There  wzis  a  great  sacrifice,  then  each  damsel  was 'told,  "Partake  of 
your  husband's  fire  and  water;"  he  gave  her  a  ring,  and  carried  her  over  his 
threshold,  where  a  sheepskin  was  spread,  to  show  that  her  duty  would  be 
to  spin  wool  for  him,  and  she  became  his  wife. 

Romulus  himself  won  his  own  wife,  Hersilin,  among  the  Sabines  on  this 
occasion;  but  the  nation  of  course  took  up  anus,  under  their  king  Tat  ins, 
to  recover  their  daughters.  Romulus  drew  out  his  troops  into  the  Campus 
Martins,  or  field  of  Mare,  just  beneath  the  Capitol,  or  great  fort  on  the 
Saturnian  Hill,  and  marched  against  the  Sabines;  but  while  he  was  absent, 
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Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of  the  little  fort  he  had  left  on  the 
Satnrnian  Hill,  promised  to  let  the  Sabines  in  on  condition  they  would  give 
her  what  they  wore  on  their  left  arms,  meaning  their  bracelets,  but  they 
hated  her  treason  even  while  they  took  advantage  of  it,  and  no  sooner  were 
they  within  the  gate  than  they  pelted  her  with  their  heavy  shields,  which 
they  wore  on  their  left  arms,  and  killed  her.  The  cliff  on  the  top  of  which 
she  died  is  still  called  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  criminals  were  executed  by 


THE  CAPITOL. 

being  thrown  from  the  top  of  it.  Romulus  tried  to  regain  the  Capitol,  but 
the  Sabines  rolled  down  stones  on  the  Romans,  and  he  was  stunned  by  one 
that  struck  him  on  the  head  ;  and  though  he  quickly  recovered  and  rallied 
his  men,  the  battle  was  going  against  him,  when  all  the  Sabine  women, 
who  had  been  nearly  two  years  Roman  wives,  came  rushing  out,  with  their 
little  children  in  their  arms  and  their  hair  flying,  begging  their  fathers  and 
husbands  not  to  kill  one  another.  This  led  to  the  making  of  a  peace,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Sabines  and  Romans  should  make  but  one  nation, 
and  that  Romulus  and  Tatius  should  reign  together  at  Rome.  Romulus 
lived  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  Tatius  on  the  Tarpeian,  and  the  valley  between 
was  called  the  Forum,  and  was  the  market-place,  and  also  the  spot  where  all 
public  assemblies  were  held.  All  the  chief  arrangements  for  war  and 
government  were  believed  by  the  Romans  to  have  been  laws  of  Romulus. 
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However,  after  five  years,  Tatius  \\a-  murdered  at  a  place  called  Laviniiini, 
in  the  middle  of  a  sacrifice,  and  Romulus  reigned  alone  till,  in  the  midst  of 
a,  great  assembly  of  his  soldiers  outside  the  city,  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  came  on,  and  every  one  hurried  home,  but  the  king  was  nowhere 
to  be  found ;  for,  as  some  say,  his  father  Mai's  had  come  down  in  the  tern, 
pest  and  carried  him  away  to  reign  with  the  gods,  while  others  declared  that 
he  was  murdered  by  persons,  each  of  whom  carried  home  a  fragment  of  his 
body  that  it  might  never  be  found.  It  matters  less  which  way  we  tell  it, 
since  the  story  of  Romulus  was  quite  as  much  a  fable  as  that  of  ./Eneas ; 
only  it  must  be  remembered  as  the  Romans  themselves  believed  it.  They 
worshipped  Romulus  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  and  called  their  chief 
families  Quirites,  both  words  corning  from  ger  (a  spear);  and  the  she-wolf 
and  twins  were  the  favorite  badge  of  the  empire.  The  Capitoline  Hill,  the 
Palatine,  and  the  Forum  all  still  bear  the  same  names." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

NUMA     AND     TULLUS. 
B.C.  713—618. 

was  understood  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines  that  they 
should  have  by  turns  a  king  from  each  nation,  and,  on  the  dis- 
appearance of  Romulus,  a  Sabine  was  chosen,  named  Numa 
Pompilius,  who  had  been  married  to  Tatia,  the  daughter  of  the 
Sabine  king  Tatius,  but  she  was  dead,  and  had  left  one 
daughter.  Numa  had,  ever  since  her  death,  been  going  about 
'  t  from  one  grove  or  fountain  sacred  to  the  gods  to  another  offer- 
in;;  up  sacrifices,  and  he  was  much  beloved  for  his  gentleness 
and  wisdom.  There  was  a  grove  near  Rome,  in  a  valley,  where 
a  fountain  gushed  forth  from  the  rock ;  and  here  Egeria,  the  nymph  of  the 
stream,  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  counselled  Numa  on  his  government, 
which  was  so  wise  that  he  lived  at  peace  with  all  his  neighbors.  When  the 
Romans  doubted  whether  it  was  really  a  goddess  who  inspired  him,  Egeria 
convinced  them,  for  the  next  time  he  had  any  guests  in  his  house,  the 
earthenware  plates  with  homely  fare  on  them  were  changed  before  their 
eyes  into  golden  dishes  with  dainty  food.  Moreover,  there  was  brought 
from  heaven  a  bronze  shield,  which  was  to  be  carefully  kept,  since  Rome 
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would  never  fall  while  it  was  safe.  Numa  bad  eleven  other  shields  like  it 
made  and  hung  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  and,  yearly,  a  set  of  men  dedicated 
to  the  office  bore  them  through  the  city  with  songs  and  dances.  Just  as  all 
warlike  customs  were  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Romulus,  all  peaceful 
and  religious  ones  were  held  to  have  sprung  from  Numa  and  his  Egeria. 
He  was  said  to  have  fixed  the  calendar  and  invented  the  names  of  the 
months,  and  to  have  built  an  altar  to  Good  Faith  to  teach  the  Romans  to 
keep  their  word  to  one  another  and  to  all  nations,  and  to  have  dedicated 
the  bounds  of  each  estate  to  the  Dii  Termini,  or  Landmark  Gods,  in 
whose  honor  there  was  a  feast  yearly.  He  also  was  said  to  have  had  such 
power  with  Jupiter  as  to  have  persuaded  him  to  be  content  without  receiv- 
ing sacrifices  of  men  and  women.  In  short,  all  the  better  things  in  the 
Roman  system  were  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  gentle  Numa. 

At  the  gate  called  Janiculum  stood  a  temple  to  the  watchman  god 
Janus,  whose  figure  had  two  faces,  and  held  the  keys,  and  after  whom  was 
named  the  month  January.  His  temple  was  always  open  in  time  of 
war,  and  closed  in  time  of  peace.  Numa's  reign  was  counted  as  the  first  out 
of  only  three  times  in  Roman  history  that  it  was  shut. 

Numa  was  said  to  have  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  and  then  he  gradually 
faded  away,  and  was  buried  in  a  stone  coffin  outside  the  Janicular  gate,  all 
the  books  he  had  written  being,  by  his  desire,  buried  with  him.  Egeria 
wept  till  she  became  a  fountain  in  her  own  valley ;  and  so  ended  what  in 
Roman  faith  answered  to  the  golden  age  of  Greece. 

The  next  king  was  of  Roman  birth,  and  was  named  Tullus  Hostilius. 
He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  had  a  war  with  the  Albans  until  it  was  agreed 
that  the  two  cities  should  join  together  in  one,  as  the  Romans  and  Sabines 
had  done  before  ;  but  there  was  a  dispute  which  should  be  the  greater  city 
in  the  league,  and  it  was  determined  to  settle  it  by  a  combat.  In  each  city 
there  was  a  family  where  three  sons  had  been  born  at  a  birth,  and  their 
mothers  were  sisters.  Both  sets  were  of  the  same  age — fine  young  men, 
skilled  in  weapons ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  six  should  fight  together,  the 
three  whose  family  name  was  Horatius  on  the  Roman  side,  the  three  called 
Curiatius  on  the  Alban  side,  and  whichever  set  gained  the  mastery  was  to 
give  it  to  his  city. 

They  fought  in  the  plain  between  the  camps,  and  very  hard  was  the 
strife  until  two  of  the  Horatii  were  killed  and  all  the  three  Curiatii  were 
wounded,  but  the  last  Horatius  was  entirely  untouched.  He  began  to  run, 
and  his  cousins  pursued  him,  but  at  different  distances,  as  one  was  less  hin- 
dered by  his  wound  than  the  others.  As  soon  as  the  first  came  up,  Horatius 
slew  him,  and  so  the  second  and  the  third ;  as  he  cut  down  this  last  he  cried 
out,  "To  the  glory  of  Rome  I  sacrifice  thee."  As  the  Alban  king  saw  his 
champion  fall,  he  turned  to  Tullus  Hostilius  and  asked  what  his  commands 
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were.     "Only  to   have   the   AU>;ui   youth   ready   when   I   need  them,"  said 
Tullns. 

A  \vreiith  was  >et  <>n  the  victor's  head,  and,  loaded  with  the  spoil  of  the 
Curiatii,  he  \\as  led  into  the  city  in  triumph.  His  sister  came  hurrying  to 
meet  him;  she  was  betrothed  to  one  of  the  Curiatii,  and  was  in  agony  to 
know  his  fate  ;  and  when  she  saw  the  garment  she  had  spun  for  him  hang- 
ing blood-stained  over  her  brother's  shoulders,  she  burst  into  loud  lameuta* 
tions.  Horatius,  still  hot  with  fury,  struck  her  dead  on  the  spot,  crying, 
"  So  perish  every  Roman  who  mourns  the  death  of  an  enemy  of  his  country." 


THE    HORATII   SET   OUT   TO   MEET   THE   t'riUATII. 


Even  her  father  approved  the  cruel  deed,  and  would  not  bury  her  in  his 
family  tomb — so  stem  were  Roman  feelings,  putting  the  honor  of  the  coun- 
try above  everj-tliin.tr.  However,  Horatius  was  brought  before  the  king  for 
the  murder,  and  was  sentenced  to  die ;  but  the  people  entreated  that  their 
champion  might  be  spared,  and  he  was  only  made  to  pass  under  what  was 
called  the  yoke,  namely,  spears  set  up  like  a  doorway. 

Tullus  Hostilius  trained  several  victories  over  his  neighbors,  but  he  was 
harsh  and  presuming,  and  offended  the  gods,  and,  when  he  was  using  some 
spell  such  as  good  Xnma  had  used  to  hold  eonver-e  with  Jupiter,  the  angry 
god  sent  lightning  and  burnt  up  him  and  his  family.  The  people  then 
chose  Ancus  Martins,  the  son  of  Numa's  daughter,  who  is  said  to  have  ruled 
in  his  grandfather's  spirit,  though  he  could  not  avoid  wars  with  the  Latins. 
The  first  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  named  the  Sublieian,  was  said  to  have  been 
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built  by  him.  In  his  time  there  carne  to  Rome  a  family  called  Tarquin. 
Their  father  was  a  Corinthian,  who  had  settled  in  an  Etruscan  town  named 
Tarquinii,  whence  came  the  family  name.  He  was  said  to  have  first  taught 
writing  in  Italy,  and,  indeed,  the  Roman  letters  which  we  still  use  are 
Greek  letters  made  simpler.  His  eldest  son,  finding  that  because  of  his 
foreign  blood  he  could  rise  to  no  honors  in  Etruria,  set  off  with  his  wife 
Tanaquil,  and  their  little  son  Lucius  Tarquiuius,  to  settle  in  Rome.  Just  as 
they  came  in  sight  of  Rome,  an  eagle  swooped  down  from  the  sky,  snatched 
off  little  Tarquin's  cap,  and  flew  up  with  it,  but  the  next  moment  came 
down  again  and  put  it  back  on  his  head.  On  this  Tanaquil  foretold  that 
her  son  would  be  a  great  king,  and  he  became  so  famous  a  warrior  when  he 
grew  up,  that,  as  the  children  of  Ancus  were  too  young  to  reign  at  their 
father's  death,  he  was  chosen  king.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Roman 
king  who  wore  a  purple  robe  and  golden  crown,  and  in  the  valley  between 
the  Palatine  and  Aventine  Hills  he  made  a  circus,  where  games  could  be 
held  like  those  of  the  Greeks ;  also  he  placed  stone  benches  and  stalls  for 
shops  round  the  Forum,  and  built  a  stone  wall  instead  of  a  mud  one  round 
the  city.  He  is  commonly  called  Tarquinus  Priscus,  or  the  elder. 

There  was  a  fair  slave  girl  in  his  house,  who  was  offering  cakes  to  Lar, 
the  household  spirit,  when  he  appeared  to  her  in  bodily  form.  When  she 
told  the  king's  mother,  Tanaquil,  she  said  it  was  a  token  that  he  wanted  to 
marry  her,  and  arrayed  her  as  a  bride  for  him.  Of  this  marriage  there 
sprang  a  boy  called  Servius  Tullus.  When  this  child  lay  asleep,  bright 
flames  played  about  his  head,  and  Tanaquil  kne\v  he  would  be  great,  so  she 
caused  her  son  Tarquin  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  when  he  grew 
up.  This  greatly  offended  the  two  sons  of  Ancus  Martius,  and  they  hired 
two  young  men  to  come  before  him  as  woodcutters,  with  axes  over  their 
shoulders,  pretending  to  have  a  quarrel  about  some  goats,  and  while  he  was 
listening  to  their  cause  they  cut  him  down  and  mortally  wounded  him.  He 
had  lost  his  sons,  and  had  only  two  baby  grandsons,  Aruns  and  Tarquin, 
who  could  not  reign  as  yet ;  but  while  he  was  dying,  Tanaquil  stood  at  the 
window  and  declared  that  he  was  only  stunned  and  would  soon  be  well. 
This,  as  she  intended,  so  frightened  the  sons  of  Ancus  that  they  fled  from 
Rome ;  and  Servius  Tullus,  coming  forth  in  the  royal  robes,  was  at  once 
hailed  as  king  by  all  the  people  of  Rome,  being  thus  made  king  that  he 
might  protect  his  wife's  two  young  nephews,  the  two  little  Tarquins. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE  DRIVING  OUT  OF  THE  TARQUINS. 
B.C.  578—309. 

lERVIUS  TULLUS  was  looked  on  by  the  Romans  as  having 
begun  making  their  laws,  as  Romulus  had  put  their  warlike 
affairs  in  order,  mid  Numa  had  settled  their  religion.  The 
Romans  were  all  in  great  clans  or  families,  all  with  one  name, 
and  these  were  classed  in  tribes.  The  nobler  ones,  who  could 
count  up  from  old  Trojan,  Latin,  or  Sabine  families,  were  called 
Patricians — from  pater,  a  father — because  they  were  fathers  of 
the  people ;  and  the  other  families  were  called  Plebeian,  from 
plebs,  the  people.  The  patricians  formed  the  Senate  or  Council 
of  Government,  and  rode  on  horseback  in  war,  while  the  plebeians  fought 
on  foot.  They  had  spears,  round  shields,  and  short  pointed  swords,  which 
cut  on  each  side  of  the  blade.  Tullus  is  said  to  have  fixed  how  many 
men  of  each  tribe  should  be  called  out  to  war.  He  also  walled  in  the 
city  again  with  a  wall  five  miles  round ;  and  he  made  many  fixed  laws, 
one  being  that  when  a  man  was  in  debt  his  goods  might  be  seized,  but  he 
himself  might  not  be  made  a  slave.  He  was  the  great  friend  of  the  ple- 
beians, and  first  established  the  rule  that  a  new  law  of  the  Senate  could  not 
be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  Comitia,  or  whole  free  people. 

The  Sabines  and  Romans  were  still  striving  for  the  mastery,  and  a  1m- 
bandman  among  the  Sabines  had  a  wonderfully  beautiful  cow.  An  oracle 
declared  that  the  man  who  sacrificed  this  cow  to  Diana  upon  the  Aventine 
Hill  would  secure  the  chief  power  to  his  nation.  The  Sabine  drove  the  cow 
to  Rome,  and  was  going  to  kill  her,  when  a  crafty  Roman  priest  told  him 
that  he  must  first  wash  his  hands  in  the  Tiber,  and  while  he  was  gone  sacri- 
ficed the  cow  himself,  and  by  this  trick  secured  the  rule  to  Rome.  The 
great  horns  of  the  cow  were  long  after  shown  in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the 
Aventine,  where  Romans,  Sabines,  and  Latins  every  year  joined  in  a  great 
sacrifice. 

The  two  daughters  of  Servius  were  married  to  their  cousins,  the  two 
young  Tarquins.  In  each  pair  there  was  a  fierce  and  a  gentle  one.  The 
fierce  Tullia  was  the  wife  of  the  gentle  Aruns  Tarquin  ;  the  gentle  Tulla 
had  married  the  proud  Lucius  Tarquin.  Aruns'  wife  tried  to  persuade  her 
husband  to  seize  the  throne  that  had  belonged  to  his  father,  and  when  he 
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would  not  listen  to  her,  she  agreed  with  his  brother  Lucius  that,  while  he 
murdered  her  sister,  she  should  kill  his  brother,  and  then  that  they  should 
marry.  The  horrid  deed  was  carried  out,  and  old  Servius,  seeing  what  a 
wicked  pair  were  likely  to  come  after  him,  began  to  consider  with  the 
Senate  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  two  consuls  or  magistrates 
chosen  every  year  than  a  king.  This  made  Lucius  Tart] u in  the  more  furious, 
and,  going  to  the  Senate,  where  the  patricians  hated  the  king  as  the  friend 
of  the  plebeians,  he  stood  upon  the  throne,  and  was  beginning  to  tell  the 
patricians  that  this  would  be  the  ruin  of  their  greatness,  when  Servius  came 
in,  and  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  doorway,  ordered  him  to  come  down. 


T.UilJUIN    THROWS    HIMSELF   UPON    SKRVIUS   TUI.LC8. 

Tarquin  sprang  on  the  old  man  and  hurled  him  backward,  so  that  the  fall 
killed  him,  and  his  body  was  left  in  the  street.  The  wicked  Tullia,  wanting 
to  know  how  her  husband  had  sped,  came  out  in  her  chariot  on  that  road. 
The  horses  gave  back  before  the  corpse.  She  asked  what  was  in  their  way; 
the  slave  who  drove  her  told  her  it  was  the  king's  body.  "Drive  on,"  she 
said.  The  horrid  deed  caused  the  street  to  be  known  ever  after  as  "  Scele- 
ratus,"  or  the  wicked.  But  it  was  the  plebeians  who  mourned  for  Servius; 
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the  patricians  in  their  anger  made  Tarquin  king,  but  found  him  a  very  hard 
;ui(l  cruel  master,  so  that  he  is  generally  called  Tarquiiiius  Superbus,  or 
Tarquin  the  [)roii(l.  In  his  time  the  Sybil  of  Cunue,  the  same  wondrous 
maiden  of  deep  wisdom  who  had  guided  ./Eneas  to  the  realms  of  Pluto, 
came,  bringing  nine  books  of  prophecies  of  the  history  of  Rome,  and  offered 
them  to  him  at  a  price  which  he  thought  too  high,  and  refused.  She  \\i-nt 
away,  destroyed  three,  and  brought  back  the  other  six,  asking  for  them 
double  the  price  of  the  whole.  He  refused.  She  burnt  three  more,  and 
brought  him  the  last  three  with  the  price  again  doubled,  because  the  fewer 
they  were,  the  more  precious.  He  bought  them  at  last,  and  placed  them 
in  the  Capitol,  whence  they  were  now  and  then  taken  to  be  consulted  as 
oracles. 

Rome  was  at  war  with  the  city  of  Gabii,  and  as  the  city  was  not  to  be 
subdued  by  force,  Tarquin  tried  treachery.  His  eldest  son,  Sextus  Tar- 
qtiinius,  fled  to  Gabii,  complaining  of  ill-usage  of  his  father,  and  showing 
marks  of  a  severe  scourging.  The  Gabians  believed  him,  and  he  was  soon 
so  much  trusted  by  them  as  to  have  the  whole  command  of  the  army  and 
manage  everything  in  the  city.  Then  he  sent  a  messenger  to  his  father  to 
ask  what  he  was  to  do  next.  Tarquin  was  walking  through  a  cornfield. 
He  made  no  answer  in  words,  but  with  a  switch  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  tin- 
poppies  and  taller  stalks  of  corn,  and  bade  the  messenger  tell  Sextus  what 
lie  had  seen.  Sextus  understood,  and  contrived  to  get  all  the  chief  men  of 
Gabii  exiled  or  put  to  death,  and  without  them  the  city  fell  an  easy  prev  to 
the  Romans. 

Tarquin  sent  his  two  younger  sons  and  their  cousin  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  .Delphi,  and  with  them  went  Lucius  Junius,  who  was  called  Brutus 
because  he  was  supposed  to  be  foolish,  that  being  the  meaning  of  the  word ; 
but  his  folly  was  only  put  on,  because  he  feared  the  jealousy  of  his  cousins. 
After  doing  their  father's  errand,  the  two  Tarquins  asked  who  should  rule 
Rome  after  their  father.  "He,"  said  the  priestess,  "who  shall  first  kiss  his 
mother  on  his  return."  The  two  brothers  agreed  that  they  would  keep  this 
a  secret  from  their  elder  brother  Sextus,  and,  as  soon  as  they  reached  home, 
both  of  them  rushed  into  the  women's  rooms,  racing  each  to  be  the  first  to 
embrace  their  mother  Tullia ;  but  at  the  very  entrance  of  Rome  Brutus 
pretended  to  slip,  threw  himself  on  the  ground  and  kissed  his  Mother 
Karth,  having  thus  guessed  the  right  meaning  of  the  answer. 

He  waited  patiently,  however,  and  still  was  thought  a  fool  when  the 
army  went  out  to  besiege  the  city  of  Ardea ;  and  while  the  troops  were 
encamped  round  it  some  of  the  young  partricians  began  to  dispute  which 
had  the  best  wife.  They  agreed  to  put  it  to  the  test  by  galloping  late  in 
the  evening  to  look  in  at  their  homes  and  see  what  their  wives  were  about. 
Some  were  idling,  some  were  visiting,  some  were  scolding,  some  were  dress- 
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ing,  some  were  asleep ;  but  at  Collatia,  the  farm  of  another  of  the  Tarquin 
family,  thence  called  Collatinus,  they  found  his  beautiful  wife  Lucretia 
among  her  maidens  spinning  the  wool  of  the  flocks.  All  agreed  that  she 
was  the  best  of  wives ;  but  the  wicked  Sextus  Tarquin  only  wanted  to 
steal  her  from  her  husband,  and,  going  by  night  to  Collatia,  tried  to  make 
her  desert  her  lord,  and  when  she  would  not  listen  to  him  he  ill-treated 
her  cruelly,  and  told  her  that  he  should  accuse  her  to  her  husband.  She 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  shame  that  in  the  morning  she  sent 
for  her  father  and  husband,  told  them  all  that  had  happened,  and  saying 
that  she  could  not  bear  life  after  being  so  put  to  shame,  she  drew  out  a 
dagger  and  stabbed  herself  before  their  eyes — thinking,  as  all  these  heathen 
Romans  did,  that  it  was  better  to  die  by  one's  own  hand  than  to  live  in 
disgrace. 

Lucius  Brutus  had  gone  to  Collatia  with  his  cousin,  and  while  Collatinus 
and  his  father-in-law  stood  horror-struck,  he  called  to  them  to  revenge  this 
crime.  Snatching  the  dagger  from  Lucretia's  breast,  he  galloped  to  Rome, 
called  the  people  together  in  the  Forum,  and,  holding  up  the  bloody  weapon 
in  his  hand,  he  made  them  a  speech,  asking  whether  they  would  any  longer 
endure  such  a  family  of  tyrants.  They  all  rose  as  one  man,  and  choosing 
Brutus  himself  and  Collatinus  to  be  their  leaders,  as  the  consuls  whom 
Servius  Tullus  had  thought  of  making,  they  shut  the  gates  of  Rome,  and 
would  not  open  them  when  Tarquin  and  his  sons  would  have  returned. 
So  ended  the  kingdom  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER     VI. 

THE    WAR    WITH     PORSENA. 

ROM  the  time  of  the  flight  of  the  Tarquins,  Rome  was 
governed  by  two  consuls,  who  wore  all  the  tokens  of  royalty 
except  the  crown.  Tarquin  fled  into  Etruria,  whence  his 
grandfather  had  come,  and  thence  tried  to  obtain  admission 
into  Rome.  The  two  young  sons  of  Brutus  and  the  nephews 
of  Collatinus  were  drawn  into  a  plot  for  bringing  them  back 
again,  and  on  its  discovery  were  brought  before  the  two  con- 
suls. Their  guilt  was  proved,  and  their  father  sternly  asked 
what  they  had  to  say  in  their  defence.  They  only  wept,  and 
so  did  Collatinus  and  many  of  the  senators,  crying  out,  "Banish  them, 
banish  them."  Brutus,  however,  as  if  unmoved,  bade  the  executioners  do 
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(heir  office.  The  whole  Senate  shrieked  to  hear  a  father  thus  condemn  his 
o\vu  children,  but  he  was  resolute,  and  actually  looked  on  while  the  vim-- 
men  were  first  scourged  ami  then  beheaded. 

Collatinns  put  oft'  the  further  judgment  in  hopes  to  save  his  nephews, 
and  Brutus  told  them  that  he  had  put  them  to  death  by  his  own  po\\n- 
as  a  father,  but  that  he  left  the  rest  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  they 
\\ere  sent  into  banishment.  Even  Collatinus  was  thought  to  have  actrd 
\\eakly,  and  was  sent  into  exile — so  determined  were  the  Romans  to  have 
no  one  among  them  who  would  not  uphold  their  decrees  to  the  utmost. 
Tarquin  advanced  to  the  walls  and  cut  down  all  the  growing  corn  around 
the  Campus  Martins  and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber ;  there  it  formed  a  heap 
round  which  an  island  was  afterward  formed.  Brutus  himself  and  his 
cousin  A  runs  Tarquin  soon  after  killed  one  another  in  single  combat  in  a 
battle  outside  the  walls,  and  all  the  women  of  Rome  mourned  for  him  as  for 
a  father. 

Tarquin  found  a  friend  in  the  Etruscan  king  called  Lars  Porsena,  who 
brought  an  army  to  besiege  Rome  and  restore  him  to  the  throne.  He 
advanced  toward  the  gate  called  Janiculum  upon  the  Tiber,  and  drove  the 
Romans  out  of  the  fort  on  the  other  side  the  river.  The  Romans  then 
retreated  across  the  bridge,  placing  three  men  to  guard  it  until  all  should 
be  gone  over  and  it  could  be  broken  down. 

There  stood  the  brave  three — Horatius,  Lartius,  and  Herminius — guard- 
ing the  bridge  while  their  fellow-citizens  were  fleeing  across  it,  three  men 
against  a  whole  army.  At  last  the  weapons  of  Lartius  and  Herminius  were 
broken  down,  and  Horatius  bade  them  hasten  over  the  bridge  while  it  could 
still  bear  their  weight.  He  himself  fought  on  till  he  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  and  the  last  timbers  of  the  bridge  were  falling  into  the  stream. 
Then,  spreading  out  his  arms,  he  called  upon  Father  Tiber  to  receive  him, 
leapt  into  the  river  and  swam  across  amid  a  shower  of  arrows,  one  of  which 
put  out  his  eye,  and  he  was  lame  for  life.  A  statue  of  him  "  halting  on  his 
thigh  "  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  he  was  rewarded  with  as 
much  land  as  one  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day,  and  the  three 
hundred  thousand  citizens  of  Rome  each  gave  him  a  day's  provision  of 
corn. 

Porsena  then  blockaded  the  city,'  and  when  the  Romans  were  nearly 
starving  he  sent  them  word  that  he  would  give  them  food  if  they  would 
receive  their  old  masters;  but  they  made  answer  that  hunger  was  bet  tri- 
tium slavery,  and  still  held  out.  In  the  midst  of  their  distress,  a  young 
man  named  Caius  Mucius  came  and  begged  leave  of  the  consuls  to  cross  the 
Tiber  and  go  to  attempt  something  to  deliver  his  country.  They  gave 
leave,  and  creeping  through  the  Etruscan  cam])  he  came  into  the  king's 
tent  jnst  as  Porsena  was  watching  his  troops  pass  by  in  full  order.  One 
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of  his  counsellors  was  sitting  beside  him  so  richly  dressed  that  Mucius  did 
not  know  which  was  king,  and,  leaping  toward  them,  he  stabbed  the  coun- 
sellor to  the  heart.  He  was  seized  at  once  and  dragged  before  the  king, 
who  fiercely  asked  who  he  was,  and  what  he  meant  by  such  a  crime.  The 
young  man  answered  that  his  name  was  Caius  Mucius,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  do  and  dare  anything  for  Rome.  In  answer  to  threats  of  torture, 
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he  quietly  stretched  out  his  right  hand  and  thrust  it  into  the  flame  that 
burnt  in  a  brazier  close  by,  holding  it  there  without  a  sign  of  pain,  while 
he  bade  Porsena  see  what  a  Roman  thought  of  suffering. 

Porsena  was  so  struck  that  he  at  once  gave  the  daring  man  his  life,  his 
freedom,  and  even  his  dagger ;  and  Mucius  then  told  him  that  three  hundred 
youths  like  himself  had  sworn  to  have  his  life  unless  he  left  Rome  to  her 
liberty.  This  was  false,  but  both  the  lie  and  the  murder  were  for  Rome's 
sake ;  they  were  both  admired  by  the  Romans,  who  held  that  the  welfare  of 
their  city  was  their  very  first  duty.  Mucius  could  never  use  his  right  hand 
again,  and  was  always  called  Scaevola,  or  the  Left-handed,  a  name  that  went 
on  to  his  family. 

Porsena  believed  the  story,  and  began  to  make  peace.  A  truce  was 
agreed  on,  and  ten  Roman  youths  and  as  many  girls  were  given  up  to  the 
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Etruscans  as  hostages.  While  the  conferences  were  going  on,  one  of  the 
Roman  girls  named  Clelia  forgot  her  duty  so  much  as  to  swim  home  across 
the  river  with  all  her  companions;  but  Valeria,  the  consul's  daughter,  \\.-i* 
received  with  all  the  anger  that  breach  of  trust  deserved,  and  her  father 
mounted  his  horse  at  once  to  take  the  party  back  again.  Just  as  they 
reached  the  Etruscan  camp,  the  Tarquin  father  and  brothers,  and  a  whole 
troop  of  the  enemy,  fell  on  them.  While  the  consul  \\as  fighting  against  a 
terrible  force,  Valeria  dashed  on  into  the  camp  and  called  out  Porsena  and  ! 
his  son.  They,  much  grieved  that  the  truce  should  have  been  broken,  drove 
back  their  own  men,  and  were  so  angry  with  the  Tarquins  as  to  give  up 
their  cause  He  asked  which  of  the  girls  had  contrived  the  escape,  and 
when  Clelia  confessed  it  was  herself,  he  made  her  a  present  of  a  fine 
horse  and  its  trappings,  which  she  little  deserved. 

This  Valerius  was  called  Publicola,  or  the  people's  friend.  He  died  a 
year  or  two  later,  after  so  many  victories  that  the  Romans  honored  him 
among  their  greatest  heroes.  Tarquin  still  continued  to  >.-ck  support  among 
the  different  Italian  nations,  and  again  attacked  the  Romans  with  the  help 
of  the  Latins.  The  chief  battle  was  fought  close  to  Lake  Regillus;  Aulus 
Posthumius  was  the  commander,  but  Marcus  Valerius,  brother  to  Publicola, 
was  general  of  the  horse.  He  had  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Castor  and 
Pollux  if  the  Romans  gained  the  victory ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight, 
two  glorious  youths  of  god-like  stature  appeared  on  horseback  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  horse  and  fought  for  them.  It  was  a  very  hard-fought  bat- 
tle. Valerius  was  killed,  but  so  was  Titus  Tarquin,  and  the  Latin  force  was 
entirely  broken  and  routed.  That  same  evening  the  two  youths  rode  into 
the  Forum,  their  horses  dripping  with  sweat  and  their  weapons  bloody. 
They  drew  up  and  washed  themselves  at  a  fountain  near  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  and  as  the  people  crowded  round  they  told  of  the  great  victory,  and 
while  one  man  named  Domitius  doubted  of  it,  since  the  Lake  Regillus  was 
too  far  off  for  tidings  to  have  come  so  fast,  one  of  them  laid  his  hand  on 
the  doubter's  beard  and  changed  it  in  a  moment  from  black  to  copper  color, 
so  that  he  came  to  be  called  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  or  Brazen-beard.  Then 
they  disappeared,  and  the  next  morning  Posthumius'  messenger  brought  the 
news.  The  Romans  had  no  doubt  that  these  were  indeed  the  glorious 
twins,  and  built  their  temple,  as  Valerius  had  vowed. 

Tarquin  had  lost  all  his  sons,  and  died  in  wretched  exile  at  Cumse.  And 
here  ends  what  is  looked  on  as  the  legendary  history  of  Rome,  for  though 
most  of  these  stories  have  dates,  and  some  sound  possible,  there  is  so  much 
that  is  plainly  untrue  mixed  up  with  them,  that  they  can  only  be  looked 
on  as  the  old  stories  which  were  handed  down  to  account  for  the  Roman 
customs  and  copied  by  their  historians. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

THE    ROMAN    GOVERNMENT. 

JO  far  as  true  history  can  guess,  the  Romans  really  did  once  have 
kings  and  drove  them  out,  but  there  are  signs  that,  though  Por- 
sena  was  a  real  king,  the  war  was  not  so  honorable  to  the 
Romans  as  they  said,  for  he  took  the  city  and  made  them  give 
up  all  their  weapons  to  him,  leaving  them  nothing  but  their 
tools  for  husbandry.  But  they  liked  to  forget  their  misfor- 
tunes. 

The  older  Roman  families  were  called  patricians,  or  fathers, 
and  thought  all  rights  to  govern  belonged  to  them.  Settlers 
who  came  in  later  were  called  plebeians,  or  the  people,  and  at  first  had  no 
rights  at  all,  for  all  the  land  belonged  to  the  patricians,  and  the  only  way 
for  the  plebeians  to  get  anything  done  for  them  was  to  become  hangers-on— 
or,  as  they  called  it,  clients — of  some  patrician  who  took  care  of  their  inter- 
ests. There  was  a  council  of  patricians  called  the  Senate,  chosen  among 
themselves,  and  also  containing  by  right  all  who  had  been  chief  magistrates. 
The  whole  assembly  of  the  patricians  was  called  the  Comitia.  They,  as  has 
been  said  before,  fought  on  foot ;  but  out  of  the  rich  plebeians  a  body  was 
formed  called  the  knights,  who  also  used  horses,  and  wore  gold  rings  like 
the  patricians. 

But  the  plebeians  were  always  trying  not  to  be  left  out  of  everything. 
By  and  by,  they  said  under  Servius  Tullius,  the  city  was  divided  into  six 
quarters,  and  all  the  families  living  in  them  into  six  tribes,  e.ach  of  which 
had  a  tribune  to  watch  over  it,  bring  up  the  number  of  its  men,  and  lead 
them  to  battle.  Another  division  of  the  citizens,  both  patrician  and  plebeian, 
was  made  every  five  years.  They  were  all  counted  and  numbered  and 
divided  off  into  centuries  according  to  their  wealth.  Then  these  centuries, 
or  hundreds,  had  votes,  by  the  persons  they  chose,  when  it  was  a  question 
of  peace  or  war.  Their  meeting  was  called  the  Comitia ;  but  as  there  were 
more  patrician  centuries  than  plebeian  ones,  the  patricians  still  had  much 
more  power.  Besides,  the  Senate  and  all  the  magistrates  were  in  those  days 
always  patricians.  These  magistrates  were  chosen  every  year.  There  were 
two  consuls,  who  were  like  kings  for  the  time,  only  that  they  wore  no 
crowns ;  they  had  purple  robes,  and  sat  in  chairs  ornamented  with  ivory,  and 
they  were  always  attended  by  lictors,  who  carried  bundles  of  rods  tied 
round  an  axe — the  first  for  scourging,  the  second  for  beheading.  There 
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were  under  them  two  praetors,  or  judges,  who  tried  offences;  two  quaestors, 
who  attended  to  the  public  buildings;  and  two  censors,  who  had  to  look 
after  the  numbering  and  registering  of  the  people  in  their  tribes  and  cen- 
turies. The  consuls  in  general  commanded  the  army,  but  sometimes,  when 
there  was  a  great  need,  one  single  leader  was  chosen,  and  was  called  dictator. 
Sometimes  a  dictator  was  chosen  merely  to  fulfil  an  omen,  by  driving  a  nail 
into  the  head  of  the  great  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol.  Besides  these, 
all  the  priests  had  to  be  patricians ;  the  chief  of  all  was  called  Pontifex 
Ma \imus.  Some  say  this  was  because  he  was  the  fax  (maker)  of  ponies 
(bridges),  as  he  blessed  them  and  decided  by  omens  where  they  should  be ;  but 
others  think  the  word  was  Pompifex,  and  that  he  was  the  maker  of  pomps  or 
ceremonies.  There  were  many  priests  as  well  as  augurs,  who  had  to  draw 


ALTAR. 

omens  from  the  flight  of  birds  or  the  appearance  of  sacrifices,  and  who  kept 
the  account  of  the  calendar  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  of  festival-. 

The  Romans  were  a  grave  religious  people  in  those  days,  and  did  not 
count  their  lives  or  their  affections  dear  in  comparison  with  their  dutie>  to 
their  altars  and  their  hearths,  though  their  notions  of  duty  do  not  always 
agree  with  ours.  Their  dress  in  the  city  was  a  white  woollen  garment  edged 
with  purple — it  must  have  been  more  like  in  shape  to  a  Scottish  plaid  than 
anything  else — and  was  wrapped  round  so  as  to  leave  one  arm  free ;  some- 
times a  fold  was  drawn  over  the  head.  No  one  might  wear  it  but  a  free-born 
Roman,  and  he  never  went  out  on  public  business  without  it,  even  when  more 
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convenient  fashions  had  been  copied  from  Greece.  Those  who  were  asking 
votes  for  a  public  office  wore  it  white  (c((iididus),  and  therefore  were  called 
candidates.  The  consuls  had  it  on  great  days  entirely  purple  and  embroidered, 
and  all  senators  and  ex-magistrates  had  broader  borders  of  purple.  The  ladies 
wore  a  long  graceful  wrapping-gown ;  the  boys  a  short  tunic,  and  round  their 
necks  was  hung  a  hollow  golden  ball  called  a  bulla,  or  bubble.  When  a 
boy  was  seventeen,  there  was  a  great  family  sacrifice  to  the  Lares  and  the 
forefathers,  his  bulla  was  taken  off,  the  toga  was  put  on,  and  he  was  enrolled 
by  his  own  praenomen,  Cains  or  Lucius,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  for  theer 
was  only  a  choice  of  fifteen.  After  this  he  was  liable  to  be  called  out  to  fight. 


COXKEKHIKG   THE   TOGA. 

A  certain  number  of  men  were  chosen  from  each  tribe  by  the  tribune. 
It  was  divided  into  centuries,  each  led  by  a  centurion ;  and  the  whole 
body  together  was  called  a  legion,  from  lego,  to  choose.  In  later  times 
the  proper  number  for  a  legion  was  six  thoiisand  men.  Each  legion  had 
a  standard,  a  bar  across  the  top  of  the  spear,  with  the  letters  on  it 
S  P  Q  R — Senatus,  Populus  Que  Romanus — meaning  the  Roman  Senate 
and  People,  a  purple  flag  below  and  a  figure  above,  such  as  an  eagle,  or 
the  wolf  and  twins,  or  some  emblem  dear  to  the  Romans.  The  legions  were 
on  foot,  but  the  troops  of  patricians  and  knights  on  horseback  were  attached 
to  them  and  had  to  protect  them. 

The  Romans  had  in  these  days  very  small  riches;  they  held  in  general 
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small  farms  in  the  country,  which  they 
\\oH«-d  themselves  \vitli  the  help  of  their 
sons  and  slaves.  The  plebeians  \vere  ofteu 
tin-  richest.  They  too  held  farms  leased 
t«>  them  by  the  state,  and  had  often  small 
shops  in  Rome.  The  whole  territory  was 
so  small  that  it  was  easy  to  come  into 
Rome  to  worship,  attend  the  Senate,  or 
vote,  and  many  had  no  houses  in  the  city. 
Each  man  was  married  with  a  ring  and  a 
sacrifice,  and  the  lady  was  then  carried 
over  the  threshold,  on  which  a  sheepskin 
was  spread,  and  made  mistress  of  the  house 
by  being  bidden  to  be  Caia  to  Caius. 
The  Roman  matrons  were  good  and  noble 
women  in  those  days,  and  the  highest 
praise  of  them  was  held  to  be  Do  mum 
mansit,  lanam  fecit — she  stayed  at  home 
and  spun  wool.  Each  man  was  absolute 
master  in  his  own  house,  and  had  full 
power  over  his  grown-up  sons,  even  for 
life  or  death,  and  they  almost  always 
submitted  entirely.  For  what  made  the 
Romans  so  great  was  that  they  were  not 
only  brave,  but  they  were  perfectly  obe- 
dient, and  obeyed  as  perfectly  as  they  could 
their  fathers,  their  officers,  their  magistrates, 
and,  as  they  thought,  their  gods. 
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CHAPTEK    VIII. 


MENENIUS    AGRIPPA'S    FABLE 


B.C.  494. 


GREAT  deal  of  the  history  of  Rome  consists  of  struggles 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  In  those  early  days 
the  plebeians  were  often  poor,  and  when  they  wanted  to 
improve  their  lands  they  had  to  borrow  money  from  the 
patricians,  who  not  only  had  larger  lands,  but,  as  they  were 
the  officers  in  war,  got  a  larger  share  of  the  spoil.  The 
Roman  law  was  hard  on  a  man  in  debt.  His  lands  might 
be  seized,  he  might  be  thrown  into  prison  or  sold  into 
slavery  with  his  wife  and  children,  or,  if  the  creditors  liked, 
be  cut  to  pieces  so  that  each  might  take  his  share. 

One  of  these  debtors,  a  man  who  was  famous  for  his  bravery  as  a  cen- 
turion, broke  out  of  his  prison  and  ran  into  the  Forum,  all  in  rags  and  with 
chains  still  hanging  to  his  hands  and  feet,  showing  them  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  asking  if  this  was  just  usage  of  a  man  who  had  done  no  crime. 
They  were  very  angry,  and  the  more  because  one  of  the  consuls,  Appius 
Claudius,  was  known  to  be  very  harsh,  proud,  and  cruel,  as  indeed  were  all 
his  family.  The  Volscians,  a  tribe  often  at  war  with  them,  broke  into  their 
lands  at  the  same  time,  and  the  Romans  were  called  to  arms,  but  the  ple- 
beians refused  to  march  until  their  wrongs  were  redressed.  On  this  the 
other  consul,  Servilius,  promised  that  a  law  should  be  made  against  keeping 
citizens  in  prison  for  debt  or  making  slaves  of  their  children ;  and  there- 
upon the  army  assembled,  marched  against  the  enemy,  and  defeated  them, 
giving  up  all  the  spoil  to  his  troops.  But  the  senate,  when  the  danger  was 
over,  would  not  keep  its  promises,  and  even  appointed  a  Dictator  to  put  the 
plebeians  down.  Thereupon  they  assembled  outside  the  walls  in  a  strong 
force,  and  were  going  to  attack  the  patricians,  when  the  wise  old  Menenius 
Agrippa  was  sent  out  to  try  to  pacify  them.  He  told  them  a  fable,  namely, 
that  once  upon  a  time  all  the  limbs  of  a  man's  body  became  disgusted  with 
the  service  they  had  to  render  to  the  belly.  The  feet  and  legs  carried  it 
about,  the  hands  worked  for  it  and  carried  food  to  it,  the  mouth  ate  for  it, 
and  so  on.  They  thought  it  hard  tluis  all  to  toil  for  it,  and  agreed  to  do 
nothing  for  it — neither  to  carry  it  about,  clothe  it,  nor  feed  it.  But  soon 
all  found  themselves  growing  weak  and  starved,  and  were  obliged  to  own 
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t!i. u  ail  would  perish  together  unless  they  went  mi  waiting  "ii  this  seemingly 
useless  belly.  So  Agrippa  told  them  tliat  all  ranks  and  states  depended  mi 
one  another,  and  unless  all  worked  together  all  must  he  confusion  ami  go  to 
decay.  The  t'alile  seems  to  have  convinced  lioth  rich  and  poor;  the  debtors 
\\ere  set  free  and  the  debts  forgiven.  And  though  the  lau-  about  debts  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  changed,  another  law  was  made  which  gave  the  pie. 
beians  tribunes  in  peace  as  well  as  war.  These  tribunes  were  always  to  be 
plebeians,  chosen  by  their  own  fellows.  No  one  wa>  allowed  to  hurt  them 
during  their  year  of  office,  on  pain  of  being  declared  accursed  and  l»Mii'_r 
his  property  ;  and  they  had  the  power  of  stopping  any  decision  of  the 
senate  by  saying  solemnly,  \'<-t<>,  I  forbid.  They  were  called  tribunes  of  the 
people,  while  the  officers  in  war  were  called  military  tribunes ;  and  as  it  was 
on  the  Mons  Sacer,  or  Sacred  Mount,  that  this  was  settled,  these  laws 
\\ere  called  the  Leij<-x  Xn<-r<tria}.  An  altar  to  the  Thundering  Jupiter  was 
built  to  consecrate  them ;  and,  in  gratitude  for  his  management,  Menenius 
Agrippa  was  highly  honored  all  his  life,  ami  at  his  death  had  a  public 
funeral. 

But  the  struggles  of  the  plebeians  against  the  patricians  were  not  by 
any  means  over.  The  Roman  land — Agri  (acre),  it  was  called — had  at  first 
been  divided  in  equal  shares — at  least  so  it  was  said — but  as  belonging  to 
the  state  all  the  time,  and  only  held  by  the  occupier.  As  time  \\ent  on, 
some  persons  of  course  gathered  more  into  their  own  hands,  and  others  of 
spendthrift  or  unfortunate  families  became  destitute.  Then  there  was  an 
outcry  that,  as  the  lands  belonged  to  the  whole  state,  it  ought  to  take  them 
all  back  and  divide  them  again  more  equally  ;  but  the  patricians  naturally 
regarded  themselves  as  the  owners,  and  would  not  hear  of  this  scheme, 
which  we  shall  hear  of  again  and  again  by  the  name  of  the  Agrarian  Law. 
One  of  the  patricians,  who  had  thrice  been  consul,  by  name  Spurius  Cassius, 
did  all  he  could  to  bring  it  about,  but  though  the  law  was  passed  he  could 
not  succeed  in  getting  it  carried  out.  The  patricians  hated  him,  and  a 
report  got  abroad  that  he  was  only  gaining  favor  with  the  people  in  order 
to  net  himself  made  king.  This  made  even  the  plebeians  turn  against  him 
as  a  traitor ;  he  was  condemned  by  the  whole  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
beheaded,  after  being  scourged  by  the  lictors.  The  people  soon  mourned 
f>r  their  friend,  and  felt  that  they  had  been  deceived  in  giving  him  up  to 
their  enemies.  The  senate  would  not  execute  his  law,  and  the  plebeians 
would  not  enlist  in  the  next  war,  though  the  senate  threatened  to  cut  down 
the  fruit  trees  and  destroy  the  crops  of  every  man  who  refused  to  join  the 
army.  When  they  were  absolutely  driven  into  the  ranks,  they  even  refused 
to  draw  their  swords  in  face  of  the  enemy,  and  would  not  gain  a  victory 

their  consul  should  have  the  honor  of  it. 

This  consul's  name  was  Ka>so  Fabius.     He  belonged  to  a  very  clever 
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wary  family,  whose  name  it  was  said  was  originally  Fovett*  (ditch),  because 
they  had  first  devised  a  plan  of  snaring  wolves  in  pits  or  ditches.  They 
were  thought  such  excellent  defenders  of  the  claims  of  the  patricians,  that 
for  seven  years  following,  one  or  other  of  the  Fabii  was  chosen  consul. 
But  by  and  by  they  began  either  to  see  that  the  plebeians  had  rights,  or 
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that  they  should  do  best  by  siding  with  them,  for  they  went  over  to  them ; 
and  when  Kaaso  next  was  consul  he  did  all  he  could  to  get  the  laws 
of  Cassius  carried  out,  but  the  senate  were  furious  with  him,  and  he  found 
it  was  not  safe  to  stay  in  Rome  when  his  consulate  was  over.  So  he 
resolved  at  any  rate  to  do  good  to  his  country.  The  Etruscans  often  came 
over  the  border  and  ravaged  the  country ;  but  there  was  a  watch-tower  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  river  Cremera,  which  flows  into  the  Tiber,  and  Fabius 
offered,  with  all  the  men  of  his  name — three  hundred  and  six  in  number, 
and  four  thousand  clients — to  keep  guard  there  against  the  enemy.  For 
some  time  they  prospered  there,  and  gained  much  spoil  from  the  Etruscans ; 
but  at  last  the  whole  Etruscan  army  came  against  them,  showing  only  a 
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small  number  at  first  to  tempt  tln-m  <»ut  to  fight,  then  falling  on  them  with 
the  whole  force  and  killing  the  whole  of  them,  so  that  of  the  whole  name 
there  remained  only  one  boy  of  fourteen  who  had  been  left  behind  at  Rome. 
And,  what  was  worse,  the  consul,  Titus  Menenius,  was  so  near  witli  the 
army  that  he  could  have  saved  the  Fabii,  but  for  the  hatred  the  patricians 
bore  them  as  deserters  from  their  cause. 

However,  the  tribune  Publilius  gained  for  the  plebeians  that  there  should 
be  five  tribunes  instead  of  two,  and  made  a  change  in  the  manner  of  elect- 
ing them  which  prevented  the  patricians  from  interfering.  Also  it  was 
decreed  that  to  interrupt  a  tribune  in  a  public  speech  deserved  death.  But 
whenever  an  Appius  Claudius  was  consul  he  took  his  revenge,  and  was 
cruelly  severe,  especially  in  the  camp,  where  the  consul  as  general  had 
much  more  power  than  in  Rome.  Again  the  angry  plebeians  would  not 
fight,  but  threw  down  their  anus  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  Claudius  scourged 
and  beheaded ;  they  endured  grimly  and  silently,  knowing  that  when  he 
returned  to  Rome  and  his  consulate  was  over,  their  tribunes  would  call  him 
to  account.  And  so  they  did,  and  before  all  the  tribes  of  Rome  summoned 
him  to  answer  for  his  savage  treatment  of  free  Roman  citizens.  He  made 
a  violent  answer,  but  he  saw  how  it  would  go  with  him,  and  put  himself  to 
death  to  avoid  the  sentence.  So  were  the  Romans  proving  again  and  again 
the  truth  of  Agrippa's  parable,  that  nothing  can  go  well  with  body  or  mem- 
bers unless  each  will  be  ready  to  serve  the  other.  , 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

CORIOLANUS    AND    CINCINNATUS. 
B.C.  458. 

|LL  the  time  these  struggles  were  going  on  between  the 
patricians  and  the  plebeians  at  home,  there  were  wars  with 
the  neighboring  tribes,  the  Volscians,  the  Veians,  the 
Latins,  and  the  Etruscans.  Every  spring  the  fighting  men 
went  out,  attacked  their  neighbors,  drove  off  their  cattle, 
and  tried  to  take  some  town  ;  then  fought  a  battle,  and  went 
home  to  reap  the  harvest,  gather  the  grapes  and  olives  in 
the  autumn,  and  attend  to  public  business  and  vote  for  the 
magistrates  in  the  winter.  They  were  small  wars,  but 
famous  men  fought  in  them.  In  a  war  against  the  Volscians,  when  Comin- 
ius  was  consul,  he  was  besieging  a  city  called  Corioli,  when  news  came 
that  the  men  of  Antium  were  marching  against  him,  and  in  their  first  attack 
on  the  walls  the  Romans  were  beaten  off,  but  a  gallant  young  patrician, 
descended  from  the  king  Ancus  Marcius,  Caius  Marcius  by  name,  rallied 
them  and  led  them  back  with  such  spirit  that  the  place  was  taken  before 
the  hostile  army  came  up ;  then  he  fought  among  the  foremost  and  gained 
the  victory.  When  he  was  brought  to  the  consul's  tent  covered  with 
wounds,  Cominius  did  all  he  could  to  show  his  gratitude — set  on  the  young 
man's  head  the  crown  of  victory,  gave  him  the  surname  of  Coriolanus  in 
honor  of  his  exploits,  and  granted  him  the  tenth  part  of  the  spoil  and  ten 
prisoners.  Of  them,  however,  Coriolanus  only  accepted  one,  an  old  friend 
of  his  family,  whom  he  set  at  liberty  at  once.  Afterward,  when  there  was 
a  great  famine  in  Rome,  Coriolanus  led  an  expedition  to  Antium,  and 
brought  away  quantities  of  corn  and  cattle,  which  he  distributed  freely, 
keeping  none  for  himself. 

But  though  he  was  so  free  of  hand,  Coriolanus  was  a  proud,  shy  man, 
who  would  not  make  friends  with  plebeians,  and  whom  the  tribunes  hated 
as  much  as  he  despised  them.  He  was  elected  consul,  and  the  tribunes 
refused  to  permit  him  to  become  one ;  and  when  a  shipload  of  wheat  arrived 
from  Sicily,  there"  was  a  fierce  quarrel  as  to  how  it  should  be  distributed. 
The  tribunes  impeached  him  before  the  people  for  withholding  it  from 
them,  and  by  the  vote  of  the  large  number  of  citizens  he  was  banished  from 
Roman  lands.  His  anger  was  great,  but  quiet.  He  went  without  a  word 
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away  from  the  Forum  to  his  house,  where  he  took  leave  of  his  mother 
Veturin,  his  wife  Volumnia,  and  his  little  children,  and  then  went  :md 
placed  himself  In  the  hearth  of  Tullus  the  Volscian  chief,  in  whose  army  he 
meant  to  tight  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  countrymen. 

Together  they  advanced  upon  the  Roman  territory,  and  after  ravaging 
the  country  threatened  to  besiege  Rome.  Men  of  rank  came  out  and 
entreated  him  to  give  up  this  wicked  and  cruel  vengeance,  and  to  have  pity 
on  his  friends  and  native  city ;  but  he  answered  that  the  Volscians  were 
now  his  nation,  and  nothing  would  move  him.  At  last,  however,  all  the 
women  of  Rome  came  forth,  headed  by  his  mother  Veturia  and  his  wife 
Volumnia,  each  with  a  little  child,  and  Veturia  entreated  and  commanded 
her  son  in  the  most  touching  manner  to  change  his  purpose  and  cease  to 
ruin  his  country,  begging  him,  if  he  meant  to  destroy  Rome,  to  begin  by 
slaying  her.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet  as  she  spoke,  and  his.  hard  spirit 
gave  way.  "  Ah  !  mother,  what  is  it  you  do  i "  he  cried,  as  he  lifted  her  up. 
"Thou  hast  saved  Rome,  but  lost  thy  son." 

And  so  it  proved,  for  when  he  had  broken  up  his  camp  and  returned  to 
the  Volscian  territory  till  the  senate  should  recall  him  as  they  promised, 
Tullus,  angry  and  disappointed,  stirred  up  a  tumult,  and  he  was  killed  by 
the  people  before  he  could  be  sent  for  to  Rome.  A  temple  to  "  Women's 
Good  Speed  "  was  raised  on  the  spot  where  Veturia  knelt  to  him. 

Another  very  proud  patrician  family  was  the  Quinctian.  The  father, 
Lucius  Quinctius,  was  called  Cincinnatus,  from  his  long  flowing  curls  of 
hair.  He  was  the  ablest  man  among  the  Romans,  but  stern  and  grave,  and 
his  eldest  son  Kaeso  was  charged  by  the  tribunes  with  a  murder  aud  fled 
the  country.  Soon  after  there  was  a  great  inroad  of  the  ^Equi  and  Vol- 
scians, and  the  Romans  found  themselves  in  great  danger.  They  saw  no 
one  could  save  them  but  Cincinnatus ;  so  they  met  in  haste  and  chose  him 
Dictator,  though  he  was  not  present.  Messengers  were  sent  to  his  little 
farm  on  the  Tiber,  and  there  they  found  him  holding  the  stilts  of  the  plough. 
When  they  told  their  errand,  he  turned  to  his  wife,  who  was  helping  him, 
and  said,  "Racilia,  fetch  me  my  toga;"  then  he  washed  his  face  and  hands, 
and  was  saluted  as  Dictator.  A  boat  was  ready  to  take  him  to  Rome,  and, 
as  he  landed,  he  was  met  by  the  four-and-twenty  lictors  belonging  to  the  t  \\ « • 
consuls,  and  escorted  to  his  dwelling.  In  the  morning  he  named  as  general 
of  the  cavalry  Lucius  Tarquitius,  a  brave  old  patrician  who  had  become  too 
poor  even  to  keep  a  horse.  Marching  out  at  the  head  of  all  the  men  who 
could  bear  arms,  he  thoroughly  routed  the  ^Equi,  and  then  resigned  his  dic- 
tatorship at  the  end  of  sixteen  days.  Nor  would  he  accept  any  of  the  spoil, 
but  went  back  to  his  plough,  his  only  reward  being  that  his  son  was  for- 
given and  recalled  from  banishment. 

These  are  the  grand  old  stories  that  came  down  from  old  time,  but  how 
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much  is  true  no  one  can  tell,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that,  though  the 
leaders  like  Cinciunatus  and  Coriolauus  might  be  brave,  the  Romans  were 
ivallv  pressed  hard  by  the  Volscians  and  ^Equi,  and  lost  a  good  deal  of 
ground,  though  they  were  too  proud  to  own  it.  No  wonder,  while  the  two 
orders  of  the  state  were  always  pulling  different  ways.  However,  the 
tribune  Icilius  succeeded  in  the  year  454  in  getting  the  Aventine  Hill 
granted  to  the  plebeians ;  and  they  had  another  champion  called  Lucius 
Sicinius  Dentatus,  who  was  so  brave  that  he  was  called  the  Roman  Achilles. 
He  had  received  no  less  than  forty-five  wounds  in  different  fights  before  he 
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was  fifty-eight  years  old,  and  had  had  fourteen  civic  crowns.  For  the 
Romans  gave  an  oak-leaf  wreath,  which  they  called  a  civic  crown,  to  a  man 
who  saved  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen,  and  a  mural  crown  to  him  who  first 
scaled  the  walls  of  a  besieged  city.  And  when  a  consul  had  gained  a  great 
victory,  he  had  what  was  called  a  triumph.  He  was  drawn  in  his  chariot 
into  the  city,  his  victorious  troops  marching  before  him  with  their  spears 
waving  with  laurel  boughs,  a  wreath  of  laurel  was  on  his  head,  his  little 
children  sat  with  him  in  the  chariot,  and  the  spoil  of  the  enemy  was  carried 
along.  All  the  people  decked  their  houses  and  came  forth  rejoicing  in 
holiday  array,  while  he  proceeded  to  the  Capitol  to  sacrifice  an  ox  to  Jupiter 
there.  His  chief  prisoners  walked  behind  his  car  in  chains,  and  at  the 
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moment  of  his  sacrifice  tlie\  were  taken  to  a  cell  below  the  Capitol  and 
there  put  to  death,  for  the  Roman  wa*  cruel  in  his  joy.  Nothing  was  more 
desired  than  such  a  triumph  ;  but  -mch  was  often  the  hatred  between  the 
plebeians  and  the  patricians,  that  sometimes  the  plebeian  army  would  stop 
short  in  the  middle  of  a  victorious  campaign  to  hinder  their  consul  from 
having  a  triumph.  Even  Sicinius  is  said  once  to  have  acted  thus,  and  it 
began  to  he  plain  that  Rome  must  fall  if  it  continued  to  be  thus  divided 
against  itself. 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE    DECEMVIRS. 
B.C.  450. 

*HE  Romans  began  to  see  what  mischiefs  their  quarrels  did, 
and  they  agreed  to  send  three  of  their  best  and  wisest  men  to 
Greece  to  study  the  laws  of  Solon  at  Athens,  and  report 
whether  any  of  them  could  be  put  in  force  at  Rome. 

To  get  the  new  code  of  laws  which  they  brought  home 
put  in  working  order,  it  was  agreed  for  the  time  to  have  no 
consuls,  praetors,  nor  tribunes,  but  ten  governors,  perhaps  in 
imitation  of  the  nine  Athenian  archons.  They  were  called 
Decemvirs  (decem,  ten ;  wr,  a  man),  and  at  their  head  was 
Lucius  Appius  Claudius,  the  grandson  of  him  who  had  killed  himself  to 
avoid  being  condemned  for  his  harshness.  At  first  they  governed  well, 
and  a  very  good  set  of  laws  was  drawn  up,  which  the  Romans  called 
the  Laws  of  the  Ten  Tables ;  but  Appius  soon  began  to  give  way  to 
the  pride  of  his  nature,  and  made  himself  hated.  There  was  a  war  with 
the  ^Equi,  in  which  the  Romans  were  beaten.  Old  Sicinius  Dentatus 
said  it  was  owing  to  bad  management,  and,  as  he  had  been  in  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  battles,  everybody  believed  him.  Thereupon  Appius 
Claudius  sent  for  him,  begged  for  his  advice,  and  asked  him  to  join  the 
army  that  he  might  assist  the  commanders.  They  received  him  warmly, 
and,  when  he  advised  them  to  move  their  camp,  asked  him  to  go  and  choose 
a  place,  and  sent  a  guard  with  him  of  one  hundred  men.  But  these  were 
really  wretches  instructed  to  kill  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  in  a  narrow 
rocky  pass  they  set  upon  him.  The  brave  old  warrior  set  his  back  against 
a  rook  and  fought  so  fiercely  that  he  killed  mans,  and  the  rest  durst  not 
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come  near  him,  but  climbed  up  the  rock  and  crushed  him  with  stones  rolled 
down  on  his  head.  Then  they  went  back  with  a  story  that  they  had  been 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  which  was  believed,  till  a  party  went  out  to  bury 
the  dead,  and  found  there  were  only  Roman  corpses  all  lying  round  the 
crushed  body  of  Sicinius,  and  that  none  were  stripped  of  their  armor  or 
clothes.  Then  the  true  history  was  found  out ;  but  the  Decemvirs  sheltered 
the  commanders,  and  would  believe  nothing  against  them. 

Appius  Claudius  soon  after  did  what  horrified  all  honest  men  even  more 
than  this  treachery  to  the  brave  old  soldier.  The  Forum  was  not  only  the 
place  of  public  assembly  for  state  affairs,  but  the  regular  market-place,  where 
there  were  stalls  and  booths  for  all  the  wares  that  Romans  dealt  in — meat 
stalls,  wool  shops,  stalls  where  wine  was  sold  in  earthenware  jars  or  leathern 
bottles,  and  even  booths  where  reading  and  writing  was  taught  to  boys  and 
girls,  who  would  learn  by  tracing  letters  on  the  sand,  and  then  by  writing 
them  with  an  iron  pen  on  a  waxen  table  in  a  frame,  or  with  a  reed  upon 
parchment.  The  children  of  each  family  came  escorted  by  a  slave — the  girls 
by  their  nurse,  the  boys  by  one  called  a  pedagogue. 

Appius,  when  going  to  his  judgment-seat  across  the  Forum,  saw  at  one 
of  these  schools  a  girl  of  fifteen  reading  her  lesson.  She  was  so  lovely  that 
he  asked  her  nurse  who  she  was,  and  heard  that  her  name  was  Virginia, 
and  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  honorable  plebeian  and  brave  centurion 
named  Virginius,  who  was  absent  with  the  army  fighting  with  the  ^Equi, 
and  that  she  was  to  marry  a  young  man  named  Icilius  as  soon  as  the  cam- 
paign was  over.  Appius  would  gladly  have  married  her  himself,  but  there 
was  a  patrician  law  against  wedding  plebeians,  and  he  wickedly  determined 
that  if  he  could  not  have  her  for  his  wife  he  would  have  her  for  his  slave. 

There  was  one  of  his  clients  named  Marcus  Claudius,  whom  he  paid  to 
get  up  a  story  that  Virginius'  wife  Numitoria,  who  was  dead,  had  never  had 
any  child  at  all,  but  had  bought  a  baby  of  one  of  his  slaves  and  had 
deceived  her  husband  with  it,  and  thus  that  poor  Virginia  was  really  his 
slave.  As  the  maiden  was  reading  at  her  school,  this  wretch  and  a  band  of 
fellows  like  him  seized  upon  her,  declaring  that  she  was  his  property,  and 
that  he  would  carry  her  off.  There  was  a  great  uproar,  and  she  was 
dragged  as  far  as  Appius'  judgment-seat ;  but  by  that  time  her  faithful 
nurse  had  called  the  poor  girl's  uncle  Numitorius,  who  could  answer  for  it 
that  she  was  really  his  sister's  child.  But  Appius  would  not  listen  to  him, 
and  all  that  he  could  gain  was  that  judgment  should  not  be  given  in  the 
matter  until  Virginius  should  have  been  fetched  from  the  camp. 

Virginius  had  set  out  from  the  camp  with  Icilius  before  the  messengers 
of  Appius  had  reached  the  generals  with  orders  to  stop  him,  and  he  came 
to  the  Forum  leading  his  daughter  by  the  hand,  weeping,  and  attended  by  a 
great  many  ladies.  Claudius  brought  his  slave,  who  made  false  oath  that 
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she  had  sold  her  child  to  Numitoria;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 
kindred  of  Virginins  and  his  wife  gave  such  proof  of  the  contrary  as  an\ 
honest  judge  would  have  thought  sufficient,  but  Appius  chose  to  declare 
that  the  truth  was  with  his  client.  There  was  a  great  murmur  of  all  the 
people,  but  he  frowned  at  them,  and  told  them  he  knew  of  their  meetings. 
and  that  there  were  soldiers  in  the  Capitol  ready  to  punish  them,  so  they 
must  stand  back  and  not  hinder  a  master  from  recovering  his  slave. 


DEATH  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Virginius  took  his  poor  daughter  in  his  arms  as  if  to  give  her  a  last 
embrace,  and  drew  her  close  to  the  stall  of  a  butcher  where  lay  a  great 
knife.  He  wiped  her  tears,  kissed  her,  and  saying,  "My  own  dear  little 
girl,  there  is  no  way  but  this,"  he  snatched  up  the  knife  and  plunged  it  into 
her  heart,  then  drawing  it  out  he  cried,  "By  this  blood,  Appius,  I  devote 
thy  blood  to  the  infernal  gods." 

He  could  not  reach  Appius,  but  the  lictors  could  not  seize  him,  and  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  bark  to  the  army,  four  hundred  men  follow- 
ing him,  and  he  arrived,  still  holding  the  knife.  Every  soldier  who  heard 
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the  story  resolved  no  longer  to  bear  with  the  Decemvirs,  but  to  march  back 
to  the  city  at  once  and  insist  on  the  old  government  being  restored.  The 
Decemvir  generals  tried  to  stop  them,  but  they  only  answered,  "  We  are 
men  with  swords  in  our  hands."  At  the  same  time  there  was  such  a  tumult 
in  the  city,  that  Appius  was  forced  to  hide  himself  in  his  own  house  while 
Virginia's  corpse  was  carried  on  a  bier  through  the  streets,  and  every  one 
laid  garlands,  scarfs,  and  wreaths  of  their  own  hair  upon  it.  When  the 
troops  arrived,  they  and  the  people  joined  in  demanding  that  the  Decemvirs 
should  be  given  up  to  them  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  that  the  old  magistrates 
should  be  restored.  However,  two  patricians,  Lucius  Valerius  and  Marcus 
Horatius,  were  able  so  to  arrange  matters  that  the  nine  comparatively  inno- 
cent Decemvirs  were  allowed  to  depose  themselves,  and  Appius  only  was 
sent  to  prison,  where  he  killed  himself  rather  than  face  the  trial  that  awaited 
him.  The  new  code  of  laws,  however,  remained,  but  consuls,  praetors,  trib- 
unes, and  all  the  rest  of  the  magistrates  were  restored,  and  in  the  year  445 
a  law  was  passed  which  enabled  patricians  and  plebeians  to  intermarry. 


CHAPTEE    XI. 

CAMILLUS'    BANISHMENT. 
B.  C.  390. 

>HE  wars  with  the  Etruscans  went  on,  and  chiefly  with  the  city 
of  Veii,  which  stood  on  a  hill  twelve  miles  from  Rome,  and 
was  altogether  thirty  years  at  war  with  it.  At  last  the 
Romans  made  up  their  minds  that,  instead  of  going  home 
every  harvest-time  to  gather  in  their  crops,  they  must  watch 
the  city  constantly  till  they  could  take  it ;  and  thus,  as  the 
besiegers  were  unable  to  do  their  own  work,  pay  was  raised 
for  them  to  enable  them  to  get  it  done,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  paying  armies. 

The  siege  of  Veii  lasted  ten  years,  and  during  the  last  the  Alban  lake 
filled  to  an  unusual  height,  although  the  summer  was  very  dry.  One  of  the 
Veian  soldiers  cried  out  to  the  Romans  half  in  jest,  "  You  will  never  take 
Veii  till  the  Alban  lake  is  dry."  It  turned  out  that  there  was  an  old  tra- 
dition that  Veii  should  fall  when  the  lake  was  drained.  On  this  the  senate 
sent  orders  to  have  canals  dug  to  carry  the  waters  to  the  sea,  and  these  still 
remain.  Still  Veii  held  out,  and  to  finish  the  war  a  dictator  was  appointed, 
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Marcus  Kurins  Camillus,  who  chose  for  his  second  in  <-(.niiii;m<l  a  man  of  mi«- 
of  the  most  virtuous  families  in  Rome,  as  their  surname  testified,  I'ublius 
Cornelius,  called  Scipio,  or  the  Staff,  because  either  he  or  one  of  his  fore- 
fathers had  been  |  la-  staff  of  his  father's  old  age.  ('amillus  took  the  city 
by  assault,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  spoil,  which  was  divided  among 
the  soldiers. 

Camillus  in  his  pride  took  to  himself  at  his  triumph  honors  that  had 
hitherto  only  been  paid  to  the  gods.  He  had  his  face  painted  with  ver- 
milion and,  his  car  drawn  by  milk-white-horses.  This  shocked  the  people,  and 
he  gave  greater  offence  by  declaring  that  he  had  vowed  a  tenth  part  of  the 
spoil  to  Apollo,  but  hat!  forgotten  it  in  the  division  of  the  plunder,  and  now 
must  take  it  again.  The  soldiers  would  not  consent,  but,  lest  the  god  should 
be  angry  with  them,  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  gold  vase  to  his  oracle  at 
Delphi.  All  the  women  of  Rome  brought  their  jewels,  and  the  senate 
rewarded  them  by  a  decree  that  funeral  speeches  might  be  made  over  their 
graves  as  over  those  of  men,  and  liken  i>e  that  they  might  be  driven  in 
chariots  to  the  public  games. 

Camillus  commanded  in  another  war  with  the  Falisci,  also  an  Etruscan 
race,  and  laid  siege  to  their  city.  The  sons  of  almost  all  the  chief  families 
were  in  charge  of  a  sort  of  schoolmaster,  who  taught  them  both  reading 
and  all  kinds  of  exercises.  One  day  this  man,  pretending  to  take  the  boys 
out  walking,  led  them  all  into  the  enemy's  camp,  to  the  tent  of  Camillus, 
where  he  told  that  he  brought  them  all,  and  with  them  the  place,  since 
the  Romans  had  only  to  threaten  their  lives  to  make  their  fathers  deliver 
up  the  city.  Camillus,  however,  was  so  shocked  at  such  perfidy,  that  he 
immediately  bade  the  lictors  strip  the  fellow  instantly,  and  give  the  boys 
rods  with  which  to  scourge  him  back  into  the  town.  Their  fathers  were  so 
grateful  that  they  made  peace  at  once,  and  about  the  same  time  the  yEcjui 
were  also  conquered ;  and  the  commons  and  open  lands  belonging  to  Yeii 
being  divided,  so  that  each  Roman  freeman  had  six  acres,  the  plebeians  were 
contented  for  the  time. 

The  truth  seems  to  have  been  that  these  Etruscan  nations  were  weakened 
by  a  great  new  nation  coming  on  them  from  the  North.  They  were  what 
the  Romans  called  Galli  or  Gauls,  one  of  the  great  races  of  the  old  stock 
which  has  always  been  finding  its  way  westward  into  Europe,  and  they  had 
their  home  noi'th  of  the  Alps,  but  they  were  always  pressing  on  and  on,  and 
had  long  since  made  settlements  in  northern  Italy.  They  were  in  clan-,  each 
obedient  to  one  chief  as  a  father,  and  joining  together  in  one  brotherhood. 
They  had  lands  to  which  whole  families  had  a  common  right,  and  when  their 
numbers  outgrew  what  the  land  could  maintain,  the  bolder  one-  would  set 
off  with  their  wives,  children,  and  cattle  to  find  new  homes.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  themselves  had  begun  first  in  the  same  way,  and  their  tribes, 
15 
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and  the  claims  of  all  to  the  common  land,  were  the  remains  of  the  old  way  ; 
but  they  had  been  settled  in  cities  so  long  that  this  had  been  forgotten,  and 
they  were  very  different  people  from  the  wild  men  who  spoke  what  we  call 
Welsh,  and  wore  checked  tartan  trews  and  plaids,  with  gold  collars  round 
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their  necks,  round  shields,  huge  broadswords,  and  their  red  or  black  hair 
long  and  shaggy.  The  Romans  knew  little  or  nothing  about  what  passed 
beyond  their  own  Apennines,  and  went  on  with  their  own  quarrels. 
Camillas  was  accused  of  having  taken  more  than  his  proper  share  of  the 
spoil  of  Veii,  in  especial  a  brass  door  from  a  temple.  His  friends  offered 
to  pay  any  fine  that  might  be  laid  on  him,  but  he  was  too  proud  to  stand 
his  trial,  and  chose  rather  to  leave  Rome.  As  he  passed  the  gates,  he  turned 
round  and  called  upon  the  gods  to  bring  Rome  to  speedy  repentance  for 
Laving  driven  him  away. 

Even  then  the  Gauls  were  in  the  midst  of  a  war  with  Clusium,  the  city 
of  Porsena,  and  the  inhabitants  sent  to  beg  help  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
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senate  sent  three  young  brothers  of  the  Faliian  t'ainilv  («>  try  to  arrange 
matters.  They  me'  the  (iaiilish  Bran  or  chief,  whom  Latin  authors  call 
Kreiimis,  and  asked  him  \vliat  \vas  his  tjiianvl  \\itli  Clnsinm  or  hi-  ri-_rht  to 
any  part  of  Ktniria.  Bremius  answered  that  his  right  was  his  sword,  and 
that  all  things  belonged  to  the  brave,  and  that  his  quarrel  with  the  men  of 
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Olusium  was,  that  though  they  had  more  land  than  they  could  till,  they 
would  not  yield  him  any.  As  to  the  Romans,  they  had  robbed  their  neigh- 
1  >ois  already,  and  had  no  right  to  find  fault. 

This  put  the  Fabian  brothers  in  a  rage,  and  they  forgot  the  caution  of 
their  family,  as  well  as  those  rules  of  all  nations  which  forbid  an  ambassador 
to  fight,  and  also  forbid  his  person  to  be  touched  by  the  enemy  ;  and  when 
the  men  of  Clusium  made  an  attack  on  the  Gauls  they  joined  in  the  attack, 
and  Quintus,  the  eldest  brother,  slew  one  of  the  chiefs.  Brennns,  wild  a< 
he  was,  knew  these  laws  of  nations,  and  in  great  anger  broke  up  his  siege  of 
riusium,  and,  marching  towards  Rome,  demanded  that  the  Fabii  should  l>e 
given  up  to  him.  Instead  of  this,  the  Romans  made  them  all  three  military 
tribunes,  and  as  the  Gauls  came  nearer  the  whole  army  marched  out  to 
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meet  them  in  such  haste  that  they  did  not  wait  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods 
nor  consult  the  omens.  The  tribunes  were  all  young  and  hot-headed,  and 
they  despised  the  Gauls ;  so  out  they  went  to  attack  them  on  the  banks 
of  the  Allia,  only  seven  and  a  half  miles  from  Rome.  A  most  terrible 
defeat  they  had;  many  fell  in  the  field,  many  were  killed  in  the  flight, 
others  were  drowned  in  trying  to  swim  the  Tiber,  others  scattered  to  Veil 
and  the  other  cities,  and  a  few,  horror-stricken  and  wet  through,  rushed 
into  Rome  with  the  sad  tidings.  There  were  not  men  enough  left  to  defend 
the  walls !  The  enemy  would  instantly  be  upon  them  !  The  only  place 
strong  enough  to  keep  them  out  was  the  Capitol,  and  that  would  only  hold 
a  few  people  within  it !  So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  flight.  The 
braver,  stronger  men  shut  themselves  up  in  the  Capitol ;  all  the  rest,  with 
the  women  and  children,  put  their  most  precious  goods  into  carts  and  left 
the  city.  The  Vestal  Virgins  carried  the  sacred  fire,  and  were  plodding 
along  in  the  heat,  when  a  plebeian  named  Albinus  saw  their  state,  helped 
them  into  his  cart,  and  took  them  to  the  city  of  Cumas,  where  they  found 
shelter  in  a  temple.  And  so  Rome  was  left  to  the  enemy. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE      SACK      OF      ROME. 
B.C.  390. 

.OME  was  left  to  the  enemy,  except  for  the  small  garrison  in  the 
Capitol  and  for  eighty  of  the  senators,  men  too  old  to  flee, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  gods  to  save  the  rest,  and, 
arraying  themselves  in  their  robes — some  as  former  consuls, 
some  as  priests,  some  as  generals — sat  down  with  their  ivory 
staves  in  their  hands,  in  their  chairs  of  state  in  the  Forum,  to 
await  the  enemy. 

In  burst  the  savage  Gauls,  roaming  all  over  the  city  till 
they  came  to  the  Forum,  where  they  stood  amazed  and  awe- 
struck at  the  sight  of  the  eighty  grand  old  men  motionless  in  their  chairs. 
At  first  they  looked  at  the  strange,  calm  figures  as  if  they  were  the  gods  of 
the  place,  until  one  Gaul,  as  if  desirous  of  knowing  whether  they  were  flesh 
and  blood  or  not,  stroked  the  beard  of  the  nearest.  The  senator,  esteeming 
this  an  insult,  struck  the  man  on  the  face  with  his  staff,  and  this  was  the 
sign  for  the  slaughter  of  them  all. 
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Then  the  Gauls  began  to  plunder  eveiy  house,  dragging  out  and  killing 
the  few  inhabitants  they  t'oiintl  then-:  fea^tinir,  reveling,  and  piling  up  riches 
to  carry  away;  burning  and  overthrowing  tin-  houses.  Day  after  day  the 
little  garrison  iu  the  ( 'apitol  sa\v  tlie  sight,  and  \\ond.-ivd  if  their  stock  of 
food  would  hold  out  until  the  Gauls  should  go  away  or  till  their  friends 
should  come  to  their  relief.  Yet  when  the  da\  came  round  for  the  sacrifice 
to  the  ancestor  of  one  of  these  beleaguered  men,  he  boldly  went  forth  to  tin- 
altar  of  his  own  ruined  house  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  and  made  his  offering  to 
his  forefathers,  nor  did  one  Gaul  venture  to  touch  him,  seeing  that  he  was 
performing  a  religious  rite. 
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The  escaped  Romans  had  rested  at  Ardea,  where  they  found  Camillus, 
and  were  by  him  formed  into  an  army,  but  he  would  not  take  the  general- 
ship without  authority  from  what  was  left  of  the  Senate,  and  that  was  shut 
up  in  the  Capitol  in  the  midst  of  the  Gauls.  A  brave  man,  however,  named 
Pontius  Cominius,  declared  that  he  could  make  his  way  through  the  Gauls 
by  night,  and  climb  up  the  Capitol  and  down  again  by  a  precipice  which 
they  did  not  watch  because  they  thought  no  one  could  mount  it,  and  that 
he  would  bring  back  the  orders  of  the  Senate.  He  swam  the  Tiber  by  the 
help  of  corks,  landed  at  night  in  ruined  Rome  among  the  sleeping  enemy, 
and  climbed  up  the  rock,  bringing  hope  at  last  to  the  worn-out  and  nearly 
starving  garrison.  Quickly  they  met,  recalled  the  sentence  of  banishment 
against  Camillus,  and  named  him  Dictator.  Pontius,  having  rested  in  the 
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meantime,  slid  down  the  rook  and  made  his  way  back  to  Ardea  safely  ;  but 
the  broken  twigs  and  torn  ivy  on  the  rock  showed  the  Gauls  that  it  had 
been  scaled,  and  they  resolved  that  where  man  hud  gone  man  could  go.  So 
Breiiuus  told  off  the  most  surefooted  mountaineers  he  could  find,  and  at 
night,  two  and  two,  they  crept  up  the  crag,  so  silently  that  no  alarm  was 
given,  till,  just  as  they  came  to  the  top,  some  geese  that  were  kept  as  sacred 
to  Juno,  and  for  that  reason  had  been  spared  in  spite  of  the  scarcity,  began 
to  scream  and  cackle,  and  thus  brought  to  the  spot  a  brave  officer  called 
Marcus  Manilas,  who  found  two  Gauls  in  the  act  of  setting  foot  on  the  level 
ground  at  the  top.  With  a  sweep  of  his  sword  he  struck  off  the  hand  of 
one,  and  with  his  buckler  smote  the  other  on  the  head,  tumbling  them  both 
headlong  down,  knocking  down  their  fellows  in  their  flight,  and  the  Capitol 
was  saved. 

By  way  of  reward  every  Roman  soldier  brought  Manlius  a  few  grains  of 
the  corn  he  received  from  the  common  stock  and  a  few  drops  of  wine,  while 
the  tribune  who  was  on  guard  that  night  was  thrown  from  the  rock. 

Foiled  thus,  and  with  great  numbers  of  his  men  dying  from  the  fever 
that  always  prevailed  in  Rome  in  summer,  Brennus  thought  of  retreating, 
and  offered  to  leave  Rome  if  the  garrison  in  the  Capitol  would  pay  him  a 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold.  There  was  treasure  enough  in  the  temples 
to  do  this,  and  as  they  could  not  tell  what  Camillas  was  about,  nor  if  Pon- 
tius had  reached  him  safely,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  starved, 
they  consented.  The  gold  was  brought  to  the  place  appointed  by  the  Gauls, 
and  when  the  weights  proved  not  to  be  equal  to  the  amount  that  the 
Romans  had  with  them,  Brennus,  resolved  to  have  all,  put  his  sword  into 
the  other  scale,  saying,  "Vse  victis" — "Woe  to  the  conquered."  But  at 
that  moment  there  was  a  noise  outside — Camillus  was  come.  The  Gauls 
were  cut  down  and  slain  among  the  ruins,  those  who  fled  were  killed  by  the 
people  in  the  country  as  they  wandered  in  the  fields,  and  not  one  returned 
to  tell  the  tale.  So  the  ransom  of  the  Capitol  was  rescued,  and  was  laid  up 
by  Camilhis  in  the  vaults  as  a  reserve  for  future  danger. 

This  was  the  Roman  story;  but  their  best  historians  say  that  it  is  made 
better  for  Rome  than  is  quite  the  truth,  for  that  the  Capitol  was  really  con- 
quered, and  the  Gauls  helped  themselves  to  whatever  they  chose  and  went 
off  with  it,  though  sickness  and  weariness  made  them  afterward  disperse,  so 
that  they  were  mostly  cut  off  by  the  country  people. 

Every  old  record  had  been  lost  and  destroyed,  so  that,  before  this,  Roman 
history  can  only  be  hearsay,  derived  from  what  the  survivors  recollected ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  temples,  senate-house,  and  dwellings  lay  in 
ruins.  Some  of  the  citizens  wished  to  change  the  site  of  the  city  to  Veii ; 
but  Camillus,  who  was  Dictator,  was  resolved  to  hold  fast  by  the  hearths  of 
their  fathers,  and  while  the  debate  was  going  on  in  the  ruins  of  the  senate- 
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house  ;:  troop  of  soldiers  were  marching  in,  and  the  centurion  was 
railing  out,  "Plant  your  ensign  here;  thi-  is  a  <_rood  place  to  -lay  in."  "  A 
happy  omen,"  cried  one  of  the  senators;  "I  adore  the  trods  \\lio  irave  it." 
So  it,  \vas  settled  to  rebuild  the  city,  and  in  diiriri'iLr  amoiiir  the  ruin-  there 
were  found  the  golden  rod  of  Romulus,  the  brazen  tables  on  which  the  Laws 
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of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  engraved,  and  other  brasses  with  records  of 
treaties  with  other  nations.  Fabius  \vas  accused  of  havin<r  done  all  the 
harm  by  having  l>roken  the  law  <>i'  naiioiis.  liut  he  was  spared  at  the  entreaty 
of  his  friends.  Manlius  was  surnamed  Capitolinus,  and  had  a  house  irranted 
him  oa  the  Capitol;  and  Camillus,  when  he  laid  do\\n  his  dictator-hip,  was, 
saluted  as  like  Romulus — another  founder  of  Rome. 
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The  new  buildings  were  larger  and  inure  ornamented  than  the  old  ones ; 
but  the  lines  of  the  old  underground  drains,  built  in  the  mighty  Etruscan 
fashion  by  the  elder  Tarquin  as  it  was  said,  were  not  followed,  and  this 
tended  to  render  Rome  more  unhealthy,  so  that  few  of  her  richer  citizens 
lived  there  in  summer  or  autumn,  but  went  out  to  country  houses  on  the 
hills. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE    PLEBEIAN    CONSULATE. 
B.  ('.  3TT. 

i  LL  the  old  enemies  of  Rome  attacked  her  again  when  she  was 
weak  and  rising  out  of  her  ruins,  but  Camillas  had  wisely 
persuaded  the  Romans  to  add  the  people  of  Veii,  Capena, 
and  Falerii  to  the  number  of  their  citizens,  making  four 
more  tribes  ;  and  this  addition  to  their  numbers  helped  them 
to  beat  off  their  foes. 

But  this  enlarged  the  number  of  the  plebeians,  and 
enabled  them  to  make  their  claims  more  heard.  Moreover, 
the  old  quarrel  between  poor  and  rich,  debtor  and  creditor, 
broke  out  again.  Those  who  had  saved  their  treasures  in  the  time  of  the 
sack  had  made  loans  to  those  who  had  lost  to  enable  them  to  build  their 
houses  and  stock  their  farms  again,  and  after  a  time  they  called  loudly  for 
payment,  and  when  it  was  not  forthcoming  had  the  debtors  seized  to  be  sold 
as  slaves.  Camillus  himself  was  one  of  the  hardest  creditors  of  all,  and  the 
barracks  where  slaves  were  placed  to  be  sold  were  full  of  citizens. 

Marcus  Manlius  Capitolinus  was  full  of  pity,  and  raised  money  to  redeem 
four  hundred  of  them,  trying  with  all  his  might  to  get  the  law  changed  and 
to  save  the  rest ;  but  the  rich  men  and  the  patricians  thought  he  acted  only 
out  of  jealousy  of  Camillus,  and  to  get  up  a  party  for  himself.  They  said 
he  was  raising  a  sedition,  and  Publius  Cornelius  Cossus  was  named  Dictator 
to  put  it  down.  Manlius  was  seized  and  put  into  chains,  but  released  again. 
At  last  the  rich  men  bought  over  two  of  the  tribunes  to  accuse  him  of  want- 
ing to  make  himself  a  king,  and  this  hated  title  turned  all  the  people  against 
their  friend,  so  that  the  general  cry  sentenced  him  to  be  cast  down  from  the 
top  of  the  Tarpeian  rock ;  his  house  on  the  Capitol  was  overthrown,  and  his 
family  declared  that  no  son  of  their  house  should  ever  again  bear  the  name 
"of  Manlius. 
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Yet  the  plebeians  were  making  their  \\;i\.  ainl  at  l:i«-t  -ucceeded  in  <_rain- 

the  plebeian  magistraciefl  and  e<|iial  hoi!i>r>  \\itli  the  patricians.  A 
curious  story  is  told  of  the  cause  uf  the  hot  ctl'ort  \\hicli  -ain.-d  the  ilav.  A 
patrician  named  Fabius  Aialnistus  liad  t\\o  daughters,  one  of  whom  he  iravc 
in  marriage  to  Servius  Sulpicina,  a  patrician  and  military  tribune,  the  other 
to  Lieinins  Stole.  One  day,  when  Stolo's  wife  was  visiting  her  sister,  then- 
was  a  great  noise  and  thundering  at  the  gates  which  frightened  her,  until 
the  other  Fabii  said  it  was  only  her  husband  coming  home  from  the  Forum 
attended  by  his  lictors  and  clients,  laughing  at  her  ignorance  and  alarm, 
until  a  whole  troop  of  the  clients  came  in  to  pay  their  court  to  the  tribune's 
wife. 


GAULS. 


Stolo's  wife  went  home  angry  and  vexed,  and  reproached  her  husband 
and  her  father  for  not  having  made  her  equal  with  her  sister,  and  so  wrought 
on  them  that  they  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement  in  favor  of 
the  plebeians  ^  and  Licinius  and  another  young  plebeian  named  Lucius  Sex- 
tins,  being  elected  year  after  year  tribunes  of  the  people,  went  on  even'  time 
saying  V,t<>  to  whatever  was  proposed  by  anybody,  and  giving  out  that  they 
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should  go  on  doing  so  till  three  measures  were  carried — namely,  that  interest 
on  a  debt  should  not  be  demanded  ;  that  no  citizen  should  possess  more  than 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  the  public  land,  or  feed  more  than  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  cattle  on  the  public  pastures ;  and,  lastly,  that  one  of  the 
two  consuls  should  always  be  a  plebeian. 

They  went  on  for  eight  years,  always  elected  by  the  people  and  always 
stopping  everything.  At  last  there  was  another  inroad  of  the  Gauls  ex- 
pected, and  Camillus,  though  eighty  years  old,  was  for  the  fifth  time  chosen 
Dictator,  and  gained  a  great  victory  upon  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  The 
Senate  begged  him  to  continue  Dictator  till  he  could  set  their  affairs  to 
rights,  and  he  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Concord  if  he  could  succeed.  He 
saw  indeed  that  it  was  time  to  yield,  and  persuaded  the  Senate  to  think  so ; 
so  that  at  last,  in  the  year  367,  Sextius  was  elected  consul,  together  with  a 
patrician,  ^Emilius.  Even  then  the  Senate  would  not  receive  Sextius  till  he 
was  introduced  by  Camillus.  From  this  time  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
were  on  an  equal  footing  as  far  as  regarded  the  magistracies,  but  the  priest- 
hood could  belong  only  to  the  patricians.  Camillus  lived  to  a  great  age, 
and  was  honored  as  having  three  times  saved  his  country.  He  died  at  last 
of  a  terrible  pestilence  which  raged  in  Rome  in  the  year  365. 

The  priests  recommended  that 
they  should  invite  the  players  from 
Etruria  to  perform  a  drama  in 
honor  of  the  feats  of  the  gods,  and 
this  was  the  beginning  of  play- 
acting in  Rome. 

Not  long  after  there  yawned  a 
terrible  chasm  in  the  Forum,  most 
likely  from  an  earthquake,  but 
nothing  seemed  to  fill  it  up,  and' 
the  priests  and  augurs  consulted 
their  oracles  about  it.  These  made 
answer  that  it  would  only  close  on 
receiving  of  what  was  most  pre- 
cious. Gold  and  jewels  were  thrown  in,  but  it  still  seemed  bottomless,  and 
at  last  the  augurs  declared  that  it  was  courage  that  was  the  most  precious 
thing  in  Rome.  Thereupon  a  patrician  youth  named  Marcus  Curtius  decked 
himself  in  his  choicest  robes,  put  on  his  armor,  took  his  shield,  sword,  and 
spear,  mounted  his  horse,  and  leapt  headlong  into  the  gulf,  thus  giving  it 
the  most  precious  of  all  things,  courage  and  self-devotion.  After  this  one 
story  says  it  closed  of  itself,  another  that  it  became  easy  to  fill  it  up  with 
earth. 

The  Romans  thought  that  such  a  sacrifice  must  please  the  gods  and 
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bring  them  success  in  their  battles  ;  but  in  the  war  with  the  Hernici  that 


now  being  waged  the  plebeian  consul  was  killed,  and  no  doubt  there 
uas  nincli  difficulty  in  getting  the  patricians  to  obey  a  plebeian  properU  , 
for  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years  it  was  necessary  fourteen  times 
to  appoint  a  Dictator  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  so  that  it  is  plain  there 
must  have  been  many  alarms  and  much  difficulty  in  enforcing  discipline; 
but,  on  the  whole,  success  was  with  Rome,  and  the  neighboring  tribes  grew 
weaker. 


•} 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE    DEVOTION    OF    DECIUS. 
B.C.  357. 

^THER  tribes  of  the  Gauls  did  not  fail  to  come  again  and  make 
fresh  inroads  on  the  valleys  of  the  Tiber  and  Anio.  When- 
ever they  came,  instead  of  only  choosing  men  from  the  tribes 
to  form  an  army,  as  in  a  war  with  their  neighbors,  all  the 
fighting  men  of  the  nation  turned  out  to  oppose  them,  gener- 
ally under  a  Dictator. 

In  one  of  these  wars  the  Gauls  came  within  three  miles  of 
Rome,  and  the  two  hosts  were  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Anio,  with  a  bridge  between  them.  Along  this  bridge  strut- 
ted an  enormous  Gallic  chief,  much  taller  than  any  of  the  Romans,  boast- 
ing himself,  and  calling  on  any  one  of  them  to  come  out  and  fight  with  him. 
Again  it  was  a  Manlins  who  distinguished  himself.  Titus,  a  young  man  of 
that  family,  begged  the  Dictator's  permission  to  accept  the  challenge,  and, 
having  gained  it,  he  changed  his  round  knight's  shield  for  the  square  one  of 
the  foot  soldiers,  and  with  his  short  sword  came  forward  on  the  bridge. 
The  Gaul  made  a  sweep  at  him  with  his  broadsword,  but,  slipping  within 
the  guard,  Manlius  stabbed  the  giant  in  two  places,  and  as  he  fell  cut  off  his 
head,  and  took  the  tore,  or  broad  twisted  gold  collar  that  was  the  mark  of 
all  Gallic  chieftains.  Thence  the  brave  youth  was  called  Titus  Manlius 
Torquatus — a  surname  to  make  up  for  that  of  Capitolinus,  which  had  never 
been  used  again. 

The  next  time  the  Gauls  came,  Marcus  Valerius,  a  descendant  of  the  old 
hero  Publicola,  was  consul,  and  gained  a  great  victory.  It  was  said  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  fight  a  monstrous  raven  appeared  flying  over  his  head, 
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resting  now  and  then  on  his  helmet,  but  generally  pecking  at  the  eyes  of  the 
Gauls  and  flapping  its  wing  in  their  faces,  so  that  they  fled  discomfited. 
Thence  he  was  called  Corvus  or  Corvinus.     The  Gauls  never  again  came  in 
such  force,  but  a  new  enemy  came  against  them,  namely,  the  Samnites,  a 
people  who  dwelt  to  the  south  of  them.     They  were  of  Italian  blood,  moun- 
taineers of  the  Southern  Apennines,  not  unlike  the  Romans  in  habits,  lan- 
guage, and  training,  and  the  stanchest  enemies  they  had  yet  encountered. 
The   war  began  from  an   entreaty  from  the  people   of   Campania  to  the 
Romans  to  defend  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  Samnites.     For  the  Cam- 
panians,  living  in  the  rich  plains,  whose  name  is  still  unchanged,  were  an 
idle,  languid  people,  whom  the  stout  men  of  Samnium  could  easily  over- 
come.    The  Romans  took  their  part,  and  Valerius  Oorvus  gained  a  victory 
at  Mount  Gaurus ;  but  the  other  consul,  Cornelius  Cossus,  fell  into  danger, 
having  marched  foolishly  into  a  forest,  shut  in  by  mountains,  and  with  only 
one  way  out  through  a  deep  valley,  which   was  guarded  by  the  Samnites. 
In  this  almost  hopeless  danger  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  Pnblius  Decius 
Mus,  discovered  a  little  hill  above  the  enemy's  camp,  and  asked  leave  to  lead 
a  small  body  of  men  to  seize  it,  since  he  would  be  likely  thus  to  draw  off 
the  Samnites,  and  while  they  were  destroying  him,  as  he  fully  expected,  the 
Romans  could  get  out  of  the  valley.     Hidden  by  the  wood,  he  gained  the 
hill,  and  there  the  Samnites  saw  him,  to  their  great  amazement ;  and  while 
they  were  considering  whether  to  attack  him,  the  other  Romans  were  able 
to  march  out  of  the  valley.    Finding  he  was  not  attacked,  Decius  set  guards, 
and,  when  night  came  on,  marched  down  again  as  quietly  as  possible  to  join 
the  army,  who  were  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  Samnite  camp.     Through 
the  midst  of  this  he  and  his  little  troop  went  without  alarm,  until,  about 
half-way  across,  one  Roman  struck  his  foot  against  a  shield.     The  noise 
awoke  the  Samnites,  but  Decius  caused  his  men  to  give  a  great  shout,  and 
this,  in  the  darkness,  so  confused  the  enemy  that  they  missed  the  little  body 
of  Romans,  who  safely  gained  their  own  camp.     Decius  cut  short  the  thanks 
and  joy  of  the  consul  by  advising  him  to  fall  at  once  on  the  Samnite  camp 
in  its  dismay,  and  this  was  done;  the  Samnites  were  entirely  routed,  thirty 
thousand  killed,  and  their  camp  taken.     Decius  received  for  his  reward  a 
hundred  oxen,  a  white  bull  with  gilded  horns,  and  three  crowns — one  of 
gold  for  courage,  one  of  oak  for  having  saved  the  lives  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  one  of  grass  for  having  taken  the  enemy's  camp — while  all  his  men 
were  for  life  to  receive  a  double  allowance  of  corn.     Decius  offered  up  the 
white  bull  in  sacrifice  to  Mars,  and  gave  the  oxen  to  the  companions  of  his 
glory.  - 

Afterward  Valerius  routed  the  Samnites  again,  and  his  troops  brought 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty  standards  and  forty  thousand  shields  which  they 
had  picked  up,  having  been  thrown  away  by  the  enemy  in  their  flight. 


m.vnii;v. 


Peace  was  made  for  the  time ;  but  the  Latins,  now  in  alliance  with 
Koine,  began  to  make  war  on  the  Samnites.  They  complained,  and  the 
Unmans  1'eeling  bound  to  take  their  part,  a  great  Latin  war  began.  iManlius 
Tonjuatus  and  Decius  Mus,  the  two  greatest  heroes  of  Home,  were  consuls. 
As  the  Latins  and  Romans  were  alike  in  dress,  arms,  and  language,  in  order 
to  prevent  taking  friend  for  foe,  strict  orders  were  given  that  no  one  should 


TITUS  MANLICS  CONDEMNS  HIS  SON. 

attaek  a  Latin  without  orders,  or  go  out  of  his  rank,  on  pain  of  death.  A 
Latin  champion  came  out  boasting,  as  the  two  armies  lay  beneath  Mount 
Vesuvius,  then  a  fair  vine-clad  hill  showing  n<>  flame.  Young  ManliiH. 
remembering  his  father's  fame,  darted  out,  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the 
Latin,  slew  him,  and  brought  home  his  spoils  to  his  father's  feet.  He  had 
forgotten  that  his  father  had  only  fought  after  permission  wt.s  given.  The 
elder  Manlius  received  'him  with  stern  grief.  He  had  broken  the  law  of 
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discipline,  and  lie  must  die.  His  head  was  struck  off  amid  the  grief  and 
anger  of  the  army.  The  battle  was  bravely  fought,  but  it  went  against  the 
Romans  at  first.  Then  Decius,  recollecting  a  vision  which  had  declared 
that  a  consul  must  devote  himself  for  his  country,  called  on  Valerius,  the 
Poutifex  Maxiuius,  to  dedicate  him.  He  took  off  his  armor,  put  on  his 
purple  toga,  covered  his  head  with  a  veil,  and,  standing  on  a  spear,  repeated 
the  words  of  consecration  after  Valerius,  then  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
in  among  the  Latins.  They  at  first  made  way,  but  presently  closed  in  and 
overwhelmed  him  with  a  shower  of  darts ;  and  thus  he  gave  for  his  country 
the  life  he  had  once  offered  for  it. 

The  victory  was  won,  and  was  so  followed  up  that  the  Latins  were 
forced  to  yield  to  Rome.  Some  of  the  cities  retained  their  own  laws  and 
magistrates,  but  others  had  Romans  with  their  families  settled  in  them,  and 
were  called  colonies,  while  the  Latin  people  themselves  became  Roman 
citizens  in  everything  but  the  power  of  becoming  magistrates  or  voting  for 
them ;  being,  in  fact,  very  much  what  the  earliest  plebeians  had  been  before 
they  acquired  any  rights. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE    SAMNITE    WARS. 

the  year  332,  just  when  Alexander  the  Great  was  making  his 
conquests  in  the  East,  his  uncle  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus, 
brother  to  his  mother  Olympius,  came  to  Italy,  where  there 
were  so  many  Grecian  citizens  south  of  the  Samnites  that  the 
foot  of  Italy  was  then  called  Magna  Grsecia,  or  Greater  Greece. 
He  attacked  the  Samnites,  and  the  Romans  were  not  sorry  to 
see  them  weakened,  and  made  an  alliance  with  him.  He  stayed 
in  Italy  about  six  years,  and  was  then  killed. 

To  overthrow  the  Samnites  was  the  great  object  of  Rome  at 
this  time,  and  for  this  purpose  they  offered  their  protection  and  alliance  to 
all  the  cities  that ,  stood  in  dread  of  that  people.  One  of  the  cities  was 
founded  by  men  from  the  isle  of  Euboea,  who  called  it  Neapolis,  or  the  New 
City,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  town  near  at  hand,  which  they  called 
Palseopolis,  or  the  Old  City.  The  elder  city  held  out  against  the  Romans, 
but  was  easily  overpowered,  while  the  new  one  submitted  to  Rome ;  but 
these  southern  people  were  very  shallow  and  fickle,  and  little  to  be  depended 
on,  as  they  often  changed  sides  between  the  Romans  and  Samnites.  In  the 
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midst  of  the  siege  of  Pala-opolis,  the  \ear  of  the  con-ulate  came  to  an  end; 
but  the  Senate,  \\liile  causing  t\\o  consuls  &8  Usual  to  be  elected  at  home, 
would  not  recall  Publiliw  Philo  from  the  siege,  and  therefore  appointed 
him  proconsul  there.  This  uas  in  .".i'ii,  and  was  the  beginning  of  the  custom 
of  sending  the  ex-consul  as  proconsul  to  command  the  armies  or  govern  tin- 
provinces  at  a  distance  from  home. 

In  320,  the  consul  falling  sick,  a  dictator  was  appointed,  Lucius  Papirius 
( 'ursor,  one  of  the  most  stern  and  severe  men  in  Rome.  Ke  was  obliged  by 
some  religious  ceremony  to  return  to  Rome  for  a  time,  and  he  forbade  his 
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lieutenant,  Quintus  Fabius  Rullianus,  to  venture  a  battle  in  his  absence. 
But  so  good  an  opportunity  offered  that  Fabius  attacked  the  enemy,  beat 
them,  and  killed  twenty  thousand  men.  Then  selfishly  unwilling  to  have 
the  spoils  he  had  won  carried  in  the  dictator's  triumph,  he  burnt  them  all. 
Papirius  arrived  in  great  anger,  and  sentenced  him  to  death  for  his  disobe- 
dience; but  while  the  lictors  were  stripping  him.  he  contrived  to  escape 
from  their  hands  among  the  soldiers,  \\1io  closed  on  him,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  get  to  Rome,  where  his  father  called  the  Senate  together,  and  they  showed 
themselves  so  resolved  to  save  his  life  that  Papirins  \\as  forced  to  pardon 
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him,  though  not  without  reproaching  the  Romans  for  having  fallen  from  the 
stern  justice  of  Brutus  and  Manlius. 

Two  years  later  the  two  consuls,  Titus  Veturius  and  Spurius  Posthumius, 
were  marching  into  Campania,  when  the  Samnite  commander,  Pontius 
Herennius,  sent  forth  people  disguised  as  shepherds  to  entice  them  into  a 
narrow  mountain  pass  near  the  city  of  Caudium,  shut  in  by  thick  woods, 
leading  into  a  hollow  curved  valley,  with  thick  brushwood  on  all  sides,  and 
only  one  way  out,  which  the  Samnites  blocked  up  with  trunks  of  trees.  As 
soon  as  the  Romans  were  within  this  place  the  other  end  was  blocked  in  the 
same  way,  and  thus  they  were  all  closed  up  at  the  mere}-  of  their  enemies. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  them  ?  asked  the  Samnites ;  and  they  went  to 
consult  old  Herennius,  the  father  of  Pontius,  the  wisest  man  in  the  nation. 
"  Open  the  way  and  let  them  all  go  free,"  he  said. 

"  What !  without  gaining  any  advantage  ? " 
"Then  kill  them  all." 

He  was  asked  to  explain  such  extraordinary  advice.  He  said  that  to 
release  them  generously  would  be  to  make  them  friends  and  allies  for  ever ; 
but  if  the  war  was  to  go  on,  the  best  thing  for  Samnium  would  be  to  destroy 
such  a  number  of  enemies  at  a  blow.  But  the  Samnites  could  not  resolve 
upon  either  plan ;  so  they  took  a  middle  course,  the  worst  of  all,  since  it 
only  made  the  Romans  furious  without  weakening  them.  They  were  made 
to  take  off  all  their  armor  and  lay  down  their  weapons,  and  thus  to  pass  out 
under  the  yoke,  namely,  three  spears  set  up  like  a  doorway.  The  consuls, 
after  agreeing  to  a  disgraceful  peace,  had  to  go  first,  wearing  only  their 
undermost  garment,  then  all  the  rest,  two  and  two,  and  if  any  one  of  them 
gave  an  angry  look,  he  was  immediately  knocked  down  and  killed.  They 
went  on  in  silence  into  Campania,  where,  when  night  came  on,  they  all  threw 
themselves,  half -naked,  silent,  and  hungry,  upon  the  grass.  The  people  of 
Capua  came  out  to  help  them,  and  brought  them  food  and  clothing,  trying 
to  do  them  all  honor  and  comfort  them,  but  they  would  neither  look  up  nor 
speak.  And  thus  they  went  on  to  Rome,  where  everybody  had  put  on 
mourning,  all  the  ladies  went  without  their  jewels,  and  the  shops  in  the 
Forum  were  closed.  The  unhappy  men  stole  into  their  houses  at  night  one 
by  one,  and  the  consuls  would  not  resume  their  office,  but  two  were  ap- 
pointed to  serve  instead  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Revenge  was  all  that  was  thought  of,  but  the  difficulty  was  the  peace  to 
which  the  consuls  had  sworn.  Posthumius  said  that  if  it  was  disavowed  by 
the  Senate,  he,  who  had  been  driven  to  make  it,  must  be  given  back  to  the 
Samnites.  So,  with  his  hands  tied,  he  was  taken  back  to  the  Samnite  camp 
by  a  herald  and  delivered  over ;  but  at  that  moment  Posthumius  gave  the 
herald  a  kick,  crying  out,  "  I  am  now  a  Samnite,  and  have  insulted  you,  a 
Roman  herald.  This  is  a  just  cause  of  war."  Pontius  and  the  Samnites 
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were  very  angry,  and  they  said  it  was  an  unworthy  trick  ;  l>ut  they  did  not 
prevent  Posthurnius  from  going  safely  back  to  the  Romans,  who  considered 
him  to  have  quite  retrieved  his  honor. 

A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Pontius  and  seven  thousand  men  were 
forced  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  pass  under  the  yoke  in  their  turn.  The 
struggle  between  these  two  fierce  nations  lasted  altogether  seventv  year-, 
and  the  Romans  had  many  defeats.  They  had  other  wars  at  the  same  time. 
The\  never  subdued  Etruria,  and  in  the  battle  of  Sentinura,  fought  with  the 
Gauls,  the  consul,  Decius  Mus,  devoted  himself  exactly  as  his  father  had 
done  at  Vesuvius,  and  by  his  death  won  the  victory. 

The  Samnite  wars  may  be  considered  as  ending  in  290,  when  the  chief 
general  of  Samnium,  Pontius  Telesimus,  was  made  prisoner  and  put  to  death 
at  Rome.  The  lands  in  the  open  country  were  quite  subdued,  but  many 
Snmnitfs  still  lived  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Apennines  in  the  south,  which 
have  ever  since  been  the  haunt  of  wild  untamed  men. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

THE    WAR    WITH    PYRRHUS. 
280-271. 

'N   the   Grecian   History  you   remember  that  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epirus,  the  kinsman  of  Alexander  the  Great,  made  an  expe- 
dition to  Italy.     This  was  the  way  it  came  about.     The  city 
of  Tarenturn   was  a  Spartan  colony  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
that  bears  its  name.     It  was  as  proud  as  its  parent,  but  had 
lost  all  the  grave  sternness  of  manners,  and  was  as  idle  and 
)  V      fickle  as  the  other  places  in  that  languid  climate.     The  Taren- 
tines first  maltreated  some  Roman  ships  which  put  into  their 
gulf,  and  then  insulted  the  ambassador  who  was  sent  to  com- 
plain.    Then  Avhen  the  terrible  Romans  Avere  found  to  be  really  coming  to 
revenge  their  honor,  the  Tarentines  took  fright,  and  sent  to  beg  Pyrrhus  to 
come  to  their  aid. 

He  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  coming  to  Italy  with  twentv- 

eight  thousand  men  and  twenty  elephants,  hoped  to  conquer  the  whole 

country;  but  he  found  the  Tarentines  not  to  lie  tru-ted.  and  soon  weary  of 

entertaining  him,  while  they  could  not  keep  their  promises  of  aid  from  the 
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other  Greeks  of  Italy.  The  Romans  marched  against  him,  and  there  was  a 
great  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Siris,  where  the  fighting  was  very 
hard  ;  but  when  the  elephants  charged,  the  Romans  broke  and  fled,  and  were 
only  saved  by  nightfall  from  being  entirely  destroyed.  So  great,  however, 
had  been  Pyrrhus'  loss  that  he  said,  "  Such  another  victory,  and  I  shall  have 
to  go  back  alone  to  Epirus." 

He  thought  he  had  better  treat  with  the  Romans,  and  sent  his  favorite 

counsellor  Kineas  to  offer  to  make 
peace,  provided  the  Romans  would 
promise  safety  to  his  Italian  allies,  and 
presents  were  sent  to  the  senators  and 
their  wives  to  induce  them  to  listen 
favorably.  People  in  fallen  Greece  ex- 
pected such  gifts  to  back  a  suit ;  but 
Kineas  found  that  nobody  iu  Rome 
would  hear  of  being  bribed,  though 
many  were  not  unwilling  to  make  peace. 
Blind  old  Appius  Claudius,  who  had 
often  been  consul,  caused  himself  to  be 
led  into  the  Senate  to  oppose  it,  for  it 
was  hard  to  his  pride  to  make  peace  as 
defeated  men.  Kineas  was  much  struck 
with  Rome,  where  he  found  a  state  of 
things  like  the  best  days  of  Greece,  and, 
going  back  to  his  master,  told  him  that 
the  senate-house  was  like  a  temple,  and 
those  who  sat  there  like  an  assembly  of 
kings,  and  that  he  feared  they  were 
fighting  with  the  Hydra  of  Lerna,  for 
as  soon  as  they  had  destroyed  one  Ro- 
man army  another  had  sprung  up  in  its 
place. 

However,  the  Romans  wanted  to  treat 
about  the  prisoners  Pyrrhus  had  taken, 
and  they  sent  Caius  Fabricius  to  the 
Greek  camp  for  the  purpose.  Kineas 
reported  him  to  be  a  man  of  no  wealth, 
and  an  honest  man.  Pyrrhus  tried  to 
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but  esteemed  as  a  good  soldier 
make  -him  take  large  presents,  but  nothing  would  Fabricius  touch ;  and 
then,  in  the  hope  of  alarming  him,  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation  the  hang- 
ings of  one  side  of  the  tent  suddenly  fell,  and  disclosed  the  biggest  of  all  the 
elephants,  who  waved  his  trunk  over  Fabricius  and  trumpeted  frightfully. 
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The  Roman  quietly  turned  round  ;ind  smiled  as  lie  said  to  the  king,  "I  am 
no  more  moved  by  your  ir»ld  than  by  your  great  beast." 

At  supper  there  was  a  conversation  on  Greek  philosophy,  of  which  the 
Romans  as  yet  kneu  nothing.  When  the  doctrine  of  Kpicnnis  was  men- 
tioned, that  man's  life  was  given  to  be  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  joy,  Fabricius 
greatly  amused  the  company  by  crying  out,  "  O  Hercules !  grant  that  the 
Greeks  may  be  heartily  of  this  mind  so  long  as  we  have  to  fight  with 
them." 

Pyrrhus  even  tried  to  persuade  Fabricius  to  enter  his  service,  but  the 
answer  was,  "  Sir,  I  advise  you  not ;  for  if  your  people  once  tasted  of  my 
rule,  they  would  all  desire  me  to  govern  them  instead  of  you."  Pyrrlm- 
consented  to  let  the  prisoners  go  home,  but,  if  no  peace  were  made,  they 
were  to  return  again  as  soon  as  the  Saturnalia  were  over ;  and  this  was 
faithfully  done.  Fabricius  was  consul  the  next  year,  and  thus  received  a 
letter  from  Pyrrhus'  physician,  offering  for  a  reward  to  rid  the  Romans  of 
his  master  by  poison.  The  two  consuls  sent  it  to  the  king  with  the  follow- 
ing letter: — "Cains  Fabricius  and  Quintus  JEmilius,  consuls,  to  Pyrrlms, 
king,  greeting.  You  choose  your  friends  and  foes  badly.  This  letter  will 
show  that  you  make  war  with  honest  men  and  trust  rogues  and  knaves. 
We  tell  you,  not  to  win  your  favor,  but  lest  your  ruin  might  bring  on  us  the 
reproach  of  ending  the  war  by  treachery  instead  of  force." 

Pyrrhus  made  enquiry,  put  the  physician  to  death,  and  by  way  of 
acknowledgment  released  the  captives,  trying  again  to  make  peace ;  but  the 
Romans  would  accept  no  terms  save  that  he  should  give  up  the  Tarentines 
and  go  back  in  the  same  ships.  A  battle  was  fought  in  the  wood  of  Ascu- 
lum.  Deems  Mus  declared  he  would  devote  himself  like  his  father  and 
grandfather ;  but  Pyrrhus  heard  of  this,  and  sent  word  that  he  had  given 
orders  that  Decius  should  not  be  killed,  but  taken  alive  and  scourged ;  and 
this  prevented  him.  The  Romans  were  again  forced  back  by 'the  might  of 
the  elephants,  but  not  till  night  fell  on  them.  Pyrrhus  had  been  wounded, 
and  hosts  of  Greeks  had  fallen,  among  them  many  of  Pyrrhus7  chief 
friends. 

He  then  went  to  Sicily,  on  an  invitation  from  the  Greeks  settled  there, 
to  defend  them  from  the  Carthaginians ;  but  finding  them  as  little  satis- 
factory as  the  Italian  Greeks,  he  suddenly  came  back  to  Tarentum.  This 
time  one  of  the  consuls  was  Marcus  Curius — called  Dentatus,  because  he 
had  been  born  with  teeth  in  his  mouth — a  stout,  plain  old  Roman,  very 
stern,  for  when  he  levied  troops  against  Pyrrhus,  the  first  man  who  refu-'il 
to  serve  was  punished  by  having  his  property  seized  and  sold.  He  then 
marched  southward,  and  at  Beneventum  at  length  entirely  defeated  Pyrrhus, 
and  took  four  of  his  elephants.  Pyrrhus  was  obliged  to  return  to  Epirus, 
and  the  Roman  steadiness  had  won  the  day  after  nine  years. 
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Dentatus  had  the  grandest  triumph  that  had  ever  been  known  at  Rome, 
with  the  elephants  walking  in  the  procession,  the  first  that  the  Romans  had 
ever  seen.  All  the  spoil  was  given  up  to  the  commonwealth  ;  and  when, 
some  time  after,  it  was  asserted  that  he  had  taken  some  for  himself,  it 
turned  out  that  he  had  only  kept  one  old  wooden  vessel,  which  he  used  in 
sacrificing  to  the  gods. 

The  Greeks  of  Southern  Italy  had  behaved  very  ill  to  Pyrrhus  and 
turned  against  him.  The  Romans  found  them  so  fickle  and  troublesome 
that  they  were  all  reduced  in  one  little  war  after  another.  The  Tarentines 
had  to  surrender  and  lose  their  walls  and  their  fleet,  and  so  had  the  people 
of  Sybaris,  who  have  become  a  proverb  for  idleness,  for  they  were  so  lazy 
that  they  were  said  to  have  killed  all  their  cocks  for  waking  them  too  early 
in  the  morning.  All  the  peninsula  of  Italy  now  belonged  to  Rome,  and 
great  roads  were  made  of  paved  stones  connecting  them  with  it,  many  of 
which  remain  till  this  day,  even  the  first  of  all,  called  the  Appian  Way, 
from  Rome  to  Capua,  which  was  made  under  the  direction  of  the  censor 
Appius  Claudius,  during  the  Samnite  war. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE    FIRST    PUNIC     WAR. 
B.  C.  264-240. 

are  now  come  to  the  time  when  Rome  became  mixed  up  in 
wars  with  nations  beyond  Italy.  There  was  a  great  set- 
tlement of  the  Phoenicians,  the  merchants  of  the  old  world, 
at  Carthage,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  the  same  place 
at  which  Virgil  afterward  described  ^Eneas  as  spending  so 
much  time.  Dido,  the  queen  who  was  said  to  have  founded 
Carthage  when  fleeing  from  her  wicked  brother-in-law  at 
Tyre,  is  thought  to  have  been  an  old  goddess,  and  the 
religion  and  manners  of  the  Carthaginians  were  thoroughly 
Phoenician,  or,  as  the  Romans  called  them,  Punic.  They  had  no  king,  but  a 
Senate,  and  therewith  rulers  called  by  the  name  that  is  translated  as  judges 
in  the  Bible ;  and  they  did  not  love  war,  only  trade,  and  spread  out  their 
settlements  for  this  purpose  all  over  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Spain  to  the  Black  Sea,  wherever  a  country  had  mines,  wool,  dyes,  spices,  or 
men  to  trade  with ;  and  their  sailors  were  the  boldest  to  be  found  anywhere, 
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and  were  the  only  ones  who  had   passed  beyond    the  Pillars  of  Hemile-, 
luuiicly,  tin-  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.      They  built  hand- 
soine  cities,  and   country  houses  with  farms  and  gardens  round  them. 
had  all  tokeus  of  wealth  and  luxury — ivory,  jewel-,  and  spices  from  India, 
pearls  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  gold  from  Spain,  silver  from  the  Balearic  I 
tin  from  the  Scilly  Isles,  ainber  from  the  Baltic;  and  they  had  forts  to  pro- 
tect their  settlements.     They  generally  hired    the   men   of    the  countries, 
\\  here  they  settled,  to  fight  their  battles,  sometimes  under  hired  Greek  cap- 
tains, but  often  under  generals  of  their  own. 
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The  h'rst  place  where  they  did  not  have  everything  their  owu  way  was 
Sicily.  The  old  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  called  Sicels,  a  rough  peo- 
ple; but  besides  these  there  were  a  great  number  of  Greek  settlements,  and 
also  of  Carthaginian  ones,  aud  these  two  hated  one  another.  The  Cartha- 
ginians tried  to  overthrow  the  Greeks,  and  Pyrrhus,  by  coming  to  help  his 
countrymen,  only  made  them  more  bitter  against  one  another.  When  he 
\\ent  away  he  exclaimed,  "What  an  arena  we  leave  for  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians  to  contend  upon  !"  so  sure  was  he  that  these  two  great  nations 
must  soon  light  out  the  struggle  for  power. 

The  l>eLnnnin<r  of  the  struggle  was,  however,  brought  on  by  another 
cause.  Messina,  the  place  founded  long  ago  by  the  brave  exiles  of  Mes>ene. 
when  the  Spartans  had  conquered  their  state,  had  been  sei/ed  by  a  troop  of 
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Mamertines,  fierce  Italians  from  Mamertum ;  and  these,  on  being  threatened 
by  Xiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  sent  to  offer  to  become  subjects  to  the  Romans, 
thus  giving  them  the  command  of  the  port  which  secured  the  entrance  of 
the  island.  The  Senate  had  great  scruples  about  accepting  the  offer,  and 
supporting  a  set  of  mere  robbers ;  but  the  two  consuls  and  all  the  people 
could  not  withstand  the  temptation,  and  it  was  resolved  to  assist  the  Mamer- 
tines. Thus  began  what  was  called  the  First  Punic  War.  The  difficulty 
was,  however,  want  of  ships.  The  Romans  had  none  of  their  own,  and 
though  they  collected  a  few  from  their  Greek  allies  in  Italy,  it  was  not  in 
time  to  prevent  some  of  the  Mamertines  from  surrendering  the  citadel  to 
Xanno,  the  Carthaginian  general,  who  thought  himself  secure,  and  came 
down  to  treat  with  the  Roman  tribune  Claudius,  haughtily  bidding  the 
Romans  no  more  to  try  to  meddle  with  the  sea,  for  they  should  not  be 
allowed  so  much  as  to  wash  their  hands  in  it.  Claudius,  angered  at  this, 
treacherously  laid  hands  on  Xanno,  and  he  agreed  to  give  up  the  castle  on 
being  set  free;  but  he  had  better  have  remained  a  prisoner,  for  the 
Carthaginians  punished  him  with  crucifixion,  and  besieged  Messina,  but  in 


o 

vain. 


The  Romans  felt  that  a  fleet  was  necessary,  and  set  to  work  to  build 
war  galleys  on  the  pattern  of  a  Carthaginian  one  which  had  been  wrecked 
upon  their  coast.  While  a  hundred  ships  were  building,  oarsmen  were 
trained  to  row  on  dry  land,  and  in  two  months  the  fleet  put  to  sea.  Know- 
ing that  there  was  no  chance  of  their  being  able  to  fight  according  to  the 
regular  rules  of  running  the  beaks  of  their  galleys  into  the  sides  of  those  of 
their  enemies,  they  devised  new  plans  of  letting  heavy  weights  descend  on  the 
ships  of  the  opposite  fleet,  and  then  of  letting  drawbridges  down  by  which 
to  board  them.  The  Cai-thaginians,  surprised  and  dismayed,  when  thus 
attacked  off  Mylse  by  the  consul,  Duilius,  were  beaten  and  chased  to  Sar- 
dinia, where  their  xmhappy  commander  was  nailed  to  a  cross  by  his  own 
soldiers ;  while  Duilius  not  only  received  in  Rome  a  grand  triumph  for  this 
first  naval  victory,  but  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  never  go  out  into  the 
city  at  night  without  a  procession  of  torch-bearers. 

The  Romans  now  made  up  their  minds  to  send  an  expedition  to  attack 
the  Carthaginian  power  not  only  in  Sicily  but  in  Africa,  and  this  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  a  sturdy  plebeian  consul,  Marcus  Attilius  Regulus. 
He  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  on  his  way,  and  he  had 
even  more  difficulty  with  his  troops,  who  greatly  dreaded  the  lauding  in 
Africa  as  a  place  of  unknown  terror.  He  landed,  however,  at  some  distance 
from  the  city,  and  did  not  at  once  advance  on  it.  When  he  did,  according 
to  the  story  current  at  Rome,  he  encountered  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Bagrada  an  enormous  serpent,  whose  poisonous  breath  killed  all  who  ap- 
proached it,  and  on  whose  scales  darts  had  no  effect.  At  last  the  machines 
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for  throwing  huge  stones  against  city  walls  were  used  against  it;  its  back- 
bone was  broken,  and  it  was  at  last  killed,  and  its  skin  sent  to  Rome. 

The  Romans  met  other  enemies,  \\hom  they  defeated,  and  gained  much 
plunder.  The  Senate,  understanding  that  the  Carthaginians  were  cooped  up 
within  their  walls,  recalled  half  the  army.  Regains  wished  much  to  return, 
as  the  slave  who  tilled  his  little  farm  had  run  away  with  his  plough,  and  his 
wife  was  in  distress;  but  he  was  so  valuable  that  he  could  not  be  recalled, 
and  he  remained  and  soon  took  Tunis.  The  Carthaginians  tried  to  win  their 
gods'  favor  back  by  offering  horrid  human  sacrifices  to  Moloch  and  Baal, 
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and  then  hired  a  Spartan  general  named  Xanthippus,  who  defeated  the 
Romans,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  elephants,  and  made  Regulus  prisoner. 
The  Romans,  who  hated  the  Carthaginians  so  much  as  to  believe  them  capable 
of  any  wickedness,  declared  that,  in  their  jealousy  of  Xanthippus'  victory, 
they  sent  him  home  to  Greece  in  a  vessel  so  arranged  as  to  founder  at  sea. 

However,,  the  Romans,  after  several  disasters  in  Sicily,  gained  a  great 
victory  near  Panorama,  capturing  one  hundred  elephants,  which  were 
brought  to  Rome  to  be  hunted  by  the  people  that  they  might  lose  their  fear 
of  them.  The  Carthaginians  were  weakened  enough  to  desire  peace,  and 
they  sent  Regulus  to  propose  it,  making  him  swear  to  return  if  he  did  not 
succeed.  He  came  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  but  would  not  enter.  He 
said  he  was  no  Roman  proconsul,  but  the  slave  of  Carthage.  However,  the 
Senate  came  out  to  hear  him,  and  he  gave  the  message,  but  added  that  the 
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Romans  ought  not  to  accept  these  terms,  but  to  stand  out  for  much  better 
ones,  giving  such  reasons  that  the  whole  people  were  persuaded.  He  was 
entreated  to  remain  and  not  meet  the  angry  men  of  Carthage;  but  nothing 
would  persuade  him  to  break  his  word,  and  he  went  back.  The  Romans 
told  dreadful  stories  of  the  treatment  he  met  with — how  his  eyelids  were 
cut  off  and  he  was  put  in  the  sunshine,  and  at  last  was  nailed  up  in  a  barrel 
lined  with  spikes  and  rolled  down  hill.  Some  say  that  this  was  mere 
report,  and  that  Carthaginian  prisoners  at  Rome  were  as  savagely  treated ; 
but  at  any  rate  the  constancy  of  Regulus  has  always  been^  proverb. 

The  war  went  on,  and  one  of  the  proud  Claudius  family  was  in  com- 
mand at  Trepanuin,  in  Sicily,  when  the  enemy's  fleet  came  in  sight.  Before 
a  battle  the  Romans  always  consulted  the  sacred  fowls  that  were  carried 
with  the  army.  Claudius  was  told  that  their  augury  was  against  a  battle— 
they  would  not  eat.  "Then  let  them  drink,"  he  cried,  and  threw  them  into 
the  sea.  His  impiety,  as  all  felt  it,  was  punished  by  an  utter  defeat,  and  he 
killed  himself  to  avoid  an  enquiry.  The  war  went  on  by  land  and  sea  all 
over  and  round  Sicily,  till  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  years  peace  was  made, 
just  after  another  great  sea-fight,  in  which  Rome  had  the  victory.  She  made 
the  Carthaginians  give  up  all  they  had  held  in  Sicily,  restore  their  prisoners, 
make  a  large  payment,  and  altogether  humble  their  claims ;  thus  beginning 
a  most  bitter  hatred  toward  the  conquerors,  who  as  greatly  hated  and 
despised  them.  Thus  ended  the  First  Punic  War. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

CONQUEST    OF    CISALPINE    GAUL. 
B.  ('.  240—219. 

FTER  the  end  of  the  Punic  war,  Carthage  fell  into  trouble 
with  her  hired  soldiers,  and  did  not  interfere  with  the 
Romans  for  a  long  time,  while  they  went  on  to  arrange  the 
government  of  Sicily  into  what  they  called  a  province, 
which  was  ruled  by  a  propraetor  for  a  year  after  his 
magistracy  at  home.  The  Greek  kingdom  of  Syracuse 
indeed  still  remained  as  an  ally  of  Rome,  and  Messina  and 
a  few  other  cities  were  allowed  to  choose  their  own  magis- 
trates and  govern  themselves. 

Soon  after,  Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  given  up  to  the  Romans  by  the 
hired  armies  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  as  the  natives  fought  hard  against 
Koine,  when  they  were  conquered  they  were  for  the  most  part  sold  as  slaves. 
These  two  islands  likewise  had  a  propraetor. 

The  Romans  now  had  all  the  peninsula  south  of  themselves,  and  as  far 
north  as  Ariminim  (now  shortened  into  Rimini),  but  all  beyond  belonged  to 
the  Gauls — the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  or  Gauls  on  this  side  the  Alps,  as  the  Romans 
called  them;  while  those  mi  the  other  side  were  called  Transafpine  Gauls, 
or  Gauls  across  the  Alps.  These  northern  Gauls  were  gathering  again  for 
an  inroad  on  the  south,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  rumors  of  this  danger  there 
was  a  great  thunderstorm  at  Rome,  and  the  Capitol  was  struck  by  lightning. 
The  Sybilline  books  were  searched  into  to  see  what  this  might  mean,  and  a 
warning  was  found,  "Beware  of  the  Gauls."  Moreover,  there  was  a  saying 
that  the  Greeks  and  Gauls  should  one  day  enjoy  the  Forum ;  but  the 
Romans  fancied  they  could  satisfy  this  prophecy  by  burying  a  man  and 
woman  of  each  nation,  slaves,  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum,  and  then  they 
prepared  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  their  own  country  before  the  inroad  could 
be  made.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  hard  fighting,  lasting  for  years;  and  in 
the  course  of  it  the  consul,  Caius  Flaminius,  began  the  great  road  which 
lias  since  been  called  after  him  the  Flaminian  Way,  and  was  the  great 
northern  road  from  Rome,  as  the  Appian  Way  was  the  southern. 

The  great  hero  of  the  war  was  .Marcus  Claudius  Maivellns,  \vho  had 
already  made  himself  known  for  his  dauntless  courage.  As  consul,  he 
fought  a  desperate  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Po  with  the  Gauls  of  both 
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sides  of  the  Alps,  and  himself  killed  their  king  or  chief,  Yiridomar.  He 
brought  the  spoils  to  Rome,  and  hung  them  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  It 
was  only  the  third  time  in  the  history  of  Rome  that  such  a  thing  had  been 
done.  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  thus  subdued,  and  another  road  was  made  to 
secure  it ;  while  in  the  short  peace  that  followed  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of 
Janus  were  shut,  having  stood  open  ever  since  the  reign  of  Numa. 

The  Romans  were  beginning  to  make  their  worship  the  same  with  that 
of  the  Greeks.  They  sent  offerings  to  Greek  temples,  said  that  their  old 

gods  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  only 
under  different  names,  and  sent  an  embassy  to 
Epidaurus  to  ask  for  a  statue  of  Esculapius,  the 
god  of  medicine  and  son  of  Phrebus  Apollo.  The 
emblem  of  Esculapius  was  a  serpent,  and  tame  ser- 
pents were  kept  about  his  temple  at  Epidaurus. 
One  of  these  glided  into  the  Roman  galley  that  had 
come  for  the  statue,  and  it  was  treated  with  great 
respect  by  all  the  crew  until  they  sailed  up  the 
Tiber,  when  it  made  its  way  out  of  the  vessel  and 
swam  to  the  island  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
settling  of  the  mud  round  the  heap  of  corn  that  had 
been  thrown  into  the  river  when  Porsena  wasted  the 

country.  This  was  supposed  to  mean  that  the  god  himself  took  possession 
of  the  place,  and  a  splendid  temple  there  rose  in  his  honor. 

Another  imitation  of  the  Greeks  which  came  into  fashion  at  this  time 
had  a  sad  effect  on  the  Romans.  The  old  funerals  in  Greek  poems  had 
ended  by  games  and  struggles  between  swordsmen.  Two  brothers  of  the 
Brutus  family  first  showed  off  such  a  game  at  their  father's  funeral,  and  it 
became  a  regular  custom,  not  only  at  funerals,  but  whenever  there  was  need 
to  entertain  the  people,  to  show  off  fights  of  swordsmen.  The  soldier  cap- 
tives from  conquered  nations  were  used  in  this  way ;  and  some  persons  kept 
schools  of  slaves,  who  were  trained  for  these  fights  and  called  gladiators. 
The  battle  was  a  real  one,  with  sharp  weapons,  for  life  or  death ;  and  when 
a  man  was  struck  down,  he  was  allowed  to  live  or  sentenced  to  death  accord- 
ing as  the  spectators  turned  down  or  turned  up  their  thumbs.  The  Romans 
fancied  that  the  sight  trained  them  to  be  brave,  and  to  despise  death  and 
wounds ;  but  the  truth  was  that  it  only  made  them  hard-hearted,  and  taught 
them  to  despise  other  people's  pain — a  very  different  thing  from  despising 
their  own. 

Another  thing  that  did  great  harm  was  the  making  it  lawful  for  a  man 
to  put  away  a  wife  who  had  no  children.  This  ended  by  making  the  Romans 
much  less  careful  to  have  one  good  wife,  and  the  Roman  ladies  became  much 
less  noble  and  excellent  than  they  had  been  in  the  good  old  days. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  Carthaginians,  having  lost  the  three  islands,  began 
to  spread  their  settlements  further  in  Spain,  where  their  chief  colony  was 
New  Carthage,  or,  as  we  call  it,  CarthageiuL  Tin-  mountains  \\ere  full  of 
gold  mines,  and  the  Iberians,  the  nation  who  held  them,  \\riv  IH-.-IM-  and  war- 
like, so  that  there  was  much  lighting  to  train  up  fresh  armies.  Hamilcar, 
the  chief  general  iu  command  there,  had  four  sons,  whom  he  said  were  lion 
whelps  being  bred  up  against  Rome,  lie  took  them  with  him  to  Spain,  aud 
at  a  great  sacrifice  for  the  success  of  his  arms  the  youngest  and  moat 
promising,  Hannibal,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  was  made  to  lay  his  hand  on 


HANNIBAL'S  Vow. 

the  altar  of  Baal  and  take  an  oath  that  he  would  always  be  the  enemy  of 
the  Romans.  Ilamilcar  was  killed  in  battle,  but  Hannibal  grew  up  to  be  all 
that  he  had  hoped,  and  at  twenty-six  was  in  command  of  the  army.  He 
threatened  the  Iberians  of  Saguntum,  who  sent  to  t&k  help  from  Koine.  A 
message  \\ as  sent  to  him  to  forbid  him  to  disturb  the  ally  of  Rome;  but  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  for  war,  and  never  even  asked  the  Senate  of  Carthage 
what  was  to  be  done,  but  went  on  with  the  sir-v  of  Saguntum.  Rome  was 
busy  with  a  war  in  Illyria.  and  could  send  no  help,  aiid  the  Sa<runtiiies  held 
out  with  the  greatest  braver\'  and  constancy,  month  after  month,  till  they 
were  all  on  the  point  of  starvation,  then  kindled  a  great  fire,  slew  all  their 
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wives  and  children,  and  let  Hannibal  win  nothing  but  a  pile  of  smoking 


ruins. 


Again  the  Romans  sent  to  Carthage  to  complain,  but  the  Senate  there 
had  made  up  their  minds  that  war  there  must  be,  and  that  it  was  a  good 
time  when  Rome  had  a  war  in  Illyria  on  her  hands,  and  Cisalpine  Gaul 
hardly  subdued ;  and  they  had  such  a  general  as  Hannibal,  though  they  did 
not  know  what  a  wonderful  scheme  he  had  in  his  mind,  namely,  to  make  his 
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way  by  land  from  Spain  to  Italy,  gaining  the  help  of  the  Gauls,  and  stirring 
up  all  those  nations  of  Italy  who  had  fought  so  long  against  Rome.  His 
march,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  started  from 
the  banks  of  the  Ebro  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  219.  His  army 
was  twenty  thousand  foot  and  twelve  thousand  horse,  partly  Carthaginian, 
partly  Gaul  and  Iberian.  The  horsemen  were  Moorish,  and  he  had  thirty- 
seven  elephants.  He  left  his  brother  Hasdrubal  with  ten  thousand  men  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and  pushed  on,  but  he  could  not  reach  the  Alps 
before  the  late  autumn,  and  his  passage  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of 
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history.  Roads  there  were  none,  and  he  had  to  force  his  way  up  the  passes 
of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  through  snow  and  ice,  terrible  to  the  men  and 
animals  of  Africa,  and  fighting  all  the  way,  so  that  men  and  horses  perished 
in  great  numbers,  and  only  seven  of  the  elephants  were  left  when  he  at 
length  descended  into  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  where  he  hoped  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls  would  welcome  him. 


CH  AFTER    XIX. 

THE    SECOND    PUNIC    WAR. 
B.C.  219. 

the  Romans  heard  that  Hannibal  had  passed  the  Pyre- 
nees, they  had  two  armies  on  foot,  one  under  Publius  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  which  was  to  go  to  Spain,  and  one  under 
Tiberius    Sempronius   Longus,   to    attack    Africa.      They 
changed  their  plan,  and  kept  Sempronius  to  defend  Italy, 
while  Scipio  went  by  sea  to  Marsala,  a  Greek  colon v  in, 
Gaul,  to  try  to  stop  Hannibal  at  the  Rhone ;  but  he  was  too 
late,  and  therefore,  sending  on  most  of  his  army  to  Spain, 
he  came  back  himself  with  his  choicest  troops.     With  these 
he  tried  to  stop  the  enemy  from  crossing  the  river  Ticinus,  but  he  was 
defeated  and  so  badly  wounded  that  his  life  was  only  saved  by  the  bravery 
of  his  son,  who  led  him  out  of  the  battle. 

Before  he  was  able  to  join  the  army  again,  Sempronius  had  fought 
another  battle  with  Hannibal  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebia  and  suffered  a 
terrible  defeat.  But  winter  now  came  on,  and  the  Carthaginians  found  it 
very  hard  to  bear  in  the  marshes  of  the  Arno.  Hannibal  himself  was  so  ill 
that  he  only  owed  his  life  to  the  last  of  his  elephants,  which  carried  him 
safely  through  when  he  was  almost  blind,  and  in  the  end  he  lost  an  eye.  In 
the  spring  he  went  on  ravaging  the  country  in  hopes  to  make  the  two  new 
consuls,  Flaminius  and  Servilius,  fight  with  him,  but  they  were  too  cautious, 
until  at  last  Flaminius  attacked  him  in  a  heavy  fog  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Trasimenus.  It  is  said  that  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground,  and  that  the 
c'auvr  warriors  never  perceived  it ;  but  again  the  Romans  lost,  Flamiiiiu* 
v.  as  killed,  and  there  was  a  dreadful  slaughter,  for  Hannibal  had  sworn  to 
give  no  quarter  to  a  Roman.  The  only  thing  that  was  hopeful  for  Rome 
was  that  neither  Gauls,  Etruscans,  nor  Italians  showed  any  desire  to  rise  in 
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favor  of  Hannibal ;  and  though  he  was  now  very  near  Rome,  he  durst  not 
besiege  it  without  the  help  of  the  people  around  to  bring  him  supplies,  so 
he  only  marched  southward,  hoping  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Greek 
colonies.  A  dictator  was  appointed,  Quiutus  Fabius  Maximus,  who  saw 
that,  by  strengthening  all  the  garrisons  in  the  towns  and  cutting  off  all  pro- 
visions, he  should  wear  the  enemy  out  at  last.  As  he  always  put  off  a  battle, 
he  was  called  Cunctator,  or  the  Delayer ;  but  at  last  he  had  the  Carthagin- 
ians enclosed  as  in  a  trap  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Vulturnus,  and  hoped  to 
cut  them  off,  posting  men  in  ambush  to  fall  on  them  on  their  morning's 
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march.  Hannibal  guessed  that  this  must  be  his  plan ;  and  at  night  he  had 
the  cattle  in  the  camp  collected,  fastened  torches  to  their  horns,  and  drove 
them  up  the  hills.  The  Romans,  fancying  themselves  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  came  out  of  their  hiding-places  to  fall  back  on  the  camp,  and  Han- 
nibal and  his  army  safely  escaped.  This  mischance  made  the  Romans  weary 
of  the  Delayer's  policy,  and  when  the  year  was  out,  and  two  consuls  came 
in,  though  one  of  them,  Lucius  vEmilius  Paulus,  would  have  gone  on  in  the 
same  cautious  plan  of  starving  Hannibal  out  without  a  battle,  the  other, 
Caius  Terentius  Varro,  who  commanded  on  alternate  days  with  him,  was 
determined  on  a  battle.  Hannibal  so  contrived  that  it  was  fought  on  the 
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plain  of  Cuimir,  where  then-  was  plenty  of  spice  to  u>e  lii>  Moorisli 
It  \vas  Yarro's  day  of  command,  ami  In-  dashed  at  the  centre  of  the  enem\  : 
ll:iiiiiil)jil  opened  a  space  for  him,  then  do>ed  in  on  both  Hides  with  his  ter- 
rible horse,  and  made  a  regular  slaughter  of  the  Romans.  The  last  time 
that  the  consul  ./Einilius  \\a>  seen  was  by  a  tribune  named  Lentulus,  \\  ho 
found  him  sitting  on  a  stone  faint  and  bleeding,  and  would  have  Driven  him 
his  own  horse  to  escape,  but  ^Emilius  answered  that  he  had  no  mind  to  have 
to  accuse  his  comrade  of  ra-  and  had  rather  die.  A  troop  of  enemies 

coming  up,  Lentulus  rode  off,  and,  looking  back,  saw  his  consul  fall,  pierced 
with  darts.  So  many  Romans  had  been  killed,  that  Hannibal  sent  to  Car- 
thage a  basket  containing  ten  thousand  of  the  gold  rings  worn  by  the 
knights. 

Hannibal  was  only  five  days'  march  beyond  Rome,  and  his  officers 
wanted  him  to  turn  back  and  attack  it  in  the  first  shock  of  the  defeat,  but 
he  could  not  expect  to  succeed  without  more  aid  from  home,  and  he  wanted 
to  win  over  the  Greek  cities  of  the  south  ;  so  he  wintered  in  Campania, 
waiting  for  the  fresh  troops  he  expected  from  Africa  or  from  Spain,  where 
his  brother  Mago  was  preparing  an  army.  But  the  Carthaginians  did  not 
care  about  Hannibal's  campaigns  in  Italy,  and  sent  no  help;  and  Publius 
Cornelius  Scipio  and  his  brother,  with  a  Roman  army  in  Spain,  were  watch- 
ing Mago  and  preventing  him  from  marching,  until  at  last  he  gave  them 
hat  tie  and  defeated  and  killed  them  both.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  to 
Italy  to  his  brother,  who,  in  the  meantime,  found  his  army  so  unstrung  and 
ill-disciplined  in  the  delightful  but  languid  Campania,  that  the  Romans 
declared  the  luxuries  of  Capua  were  their  best  allies.  He  stayed  in  the 
south,  however,  trying  to  gain  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Macedon,  and 
stirring  up  Syracuse  to  revolt.  Marcellus,  who  was  consul  for  the  third 
time,  was  sent  to  reduce  the  city,  which  made  a  famous  defence,  for  it  con- 
tained Archimedes,  the  greatest  mathematician  of  his  time,  who  devised 
wonderful  machines  for  crushing  the  besiegers  in  unexpected  ways;  but  at 
last  Marcellus  found  a  weak  part  of  the  walls  and  surprised  the  citizens. 
He  had  given  orders  that  Archimedes  should  be  saved,  but  a  soldier  broke 
into  the  philosopher's  room  without  knowing  him,  and  found  him  so  intent 
on  his  study  that  he  had  never  heard  the  storming  of  the  city.  The  man 
brandished  his  sword.  "Only  wait,"  muttered  Archimedes,  "till  I  have 
found  out  my  problem  ;  "  but  the  man,  not  understanding  him,  killed  him. 

Hannibal  remained  in  Italy,  maintaining  himself  there  with  wonderful 
skill,  though  with  none  of  the  hopes  with  which  he  had  set  out.  Hi- 
brother  Hasdrubal  did  succeed  in  leaving  Spain  with  an  army  to  help  him. 
but  was  met  on  the  river  Metaurus  by  Tiberius  Claudius  Xero,  beaten,  and 
slain.  His  head  was  cut  off  by  Nero's  order,  and  thrown  into  Hannibal's 
camp  to  give  tidings  of  his  fate. 
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Young  Scipio,  meantime,  had  been  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  gained  great 
advantages,  winning  the  friendship  of  the  Iberians,  and  gaining  town  after 
town  till  Mago  had  little  left  but  Gades  and  the  extreme  south.  Scipio  was 
one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Romans,  brave,  pious,  and,  what  was  more  unusual, 
of  such  sweet  and  winning  temper,  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  wherever 
he  went  he  might  have  been  a  king. 


THE  LAST  HOUR  OF  ARCHIMEDES. 

On  returning  to  Rome,  he  showed  the  Senate  that  the  best  way  to  get 
Hannibal  out  of  Italy  was  to  attack  Africa.  Cautious  old  Fabius  doubted, 
but  Scipio  was  sent  to  Sicily,  where  he  made  an  alliance  with  Massinissa, 
the  Moorish  king  in  Africa;  and,  obtaining  leave  to  carry  out  his  plan,  he 
was  sent  thither,  and  so  alarmed  Carthage,  that  Hannibal  was  recalled  to 
defend  his  own  country,  where  he  had  not  been  since  he  was  a  child.  A 
great  battle  took  place  at  Zama  between  him  and  Hannibal,  in  which  Scipio 
was  the  conqueror,  and  the  loss  of  Carthage  was  so  terrible  that  the  Romans 
were  ready  to  have  marched  in  on  her  and  made  her  their  subject,  but 
Scipio  persuaded  them  to  be  forbearing.  Carthage  was  to  pay  an  immense 
tribute,  and  swear  never  to  make  war  on  any  ally  of  Rome.  And  thus 
ended  the  Second  Punic  War,  in  the  year  201. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

THE    FIRST    EASTERN     WAR. 
B.C.  215—188. 

'CIPIO  remained  in  Africa  till  he  hud  arranged  matters  and  won 
such  a  claim  to  Massiuissa's  gratitude  that  this  king  of 
Numidia  was  sure  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  Rome. 
Scipio  then  returned  home,  and  entered  Rome  with  a  grand 
triumph,  all  the  nobler  for  himself  that  he  did  not  lead  Han- 
nibal in  his  chains.  He  had  been  too  generous  to  demand  that 
so  brave  an  enemy  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  He 
received  the  surname  of  Afrie.-.nus,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
respected  and  beloved  of  Romans.  He  was  the  first  who 
began  to  take  up  Greek  learning  and  culture,  and  to  exchange  the  old 
Roman  ruggedness  for  the  graces  of  philosophy  and  poetry.  Indeed  the 
Romans  were  beginning  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  Greeks,  and  the  war 
they  entered  upon  now  was  the  first  for  the  sake  of  spreading  their  own 
power.  All  the  former  ones  had  been  in  self-defence,  and  the  new  one  did 
in  fact  spring  out  of  the  Punic  war,  for  the  Carthaginians  had  tried  to  per- 
suade Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  to  follow  in  the  track  of  Pyrrhus,  and  come 
and  help  Hannibal  in  Southern  Italy.  The  Romans  had  kept  him  off  by 
stirring  up  the  robber  ./Etolians  against  him;  and  when  he  began  to  punish 
these  wild  neighbors,  the  Romans  leagued  themselves  with  the  old  Greek 
cities  which  Macedon  oppressed,  and  a  great  war  took  place. 

Titus  Quiuctius  Flaminius  commanded  in  Greece  for  four  years,  first  as 
consul  and  then  as  proconsul.  His  crowning  victory  was  at  Cynocephahv, 
or  the  Dogshead  Rocks,  where  he  so  broke  the  strength  of  Macedon  that  at 
the  Isthmian  games  he  proclaimed  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  and  in  their 
joy  the  people  crowded  round  him  with  crowns  and  garlands,  and  shouted 
so  loud  that  birds  in  the  air  were  said  to  have  dropped  down  at  the  sound. 

Macedon  had  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  king  of  Syria's  enemy,  Anti- 
ochns  the  Great,  hoped  to  master  them,  and  even  to  conquer  Greece  by  the 
help  of  Hannibal,  who  had  found  himself  unable  to  live  in  Carthage  after 
liis  defeat,  and  was  wandering  about  to  give  his  services  to  any  one  who 
was  a  foe  of  Rome. 

As  Rome  took  the  part  of  Philip,  as  her  subject  and  ally,  there  \\  as  soon 
full  scope  for  his  efforts ;  but  the  Syrians   were  such   wretched   troi>p<  that 
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even  Hannibal  could  do  nothing-  with  them,  and  the  king  himself  would  not 
attend  to  his  advice,  but  wasted  his  time  in  pleasure  in  the  isle  of  Euboea. 
So  the  consul  Acilius  'first  beat  them  at  Thermopylae,  and  then,  on  Lucius 
Cornelius  Scipio  being  sent  to  conduct  the  war,  his  great  brother  African  us 
volunteered  to  go  with  him  as  his  lieutenant,  and  together  they  followed 
Antiochus  into  Asia  Minor,  and  gained  such  advantages  that  the  Syrian  was 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  The  Romans  replied  by  requiring  of  him  to  give 
up  all  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Mount  Taurus,  and  in  despair  he  risked  a  battle 
in  Magnesia,  and  met  with  a  total  defeat ;  eighty  thousand  Greeks  and 
Syrians  being  overthrown  by  fifty  thousand  Romans.  Neither  Africanus 
nor  Hannibal  were  present  in  this  battle,  since  the  first  was  ill,  and  the 
second  was  besieged  in  a  city  in  Pamphylia ;  but  while  terms  of  peace 
were  being  made,  the  two  are  said  to  have  met  on  friendly  terms,  and 
Scipio  asked  Hannibal  whom  he  thought  the  greatest  of  generals.  "  Alex- 
ander," was  the  answer.  "Whom  the  next  greatest?"  "Pyrrhus."  "  Whom 
do  you  rank  as  the  third  ? "  "  Myself,"  said  Hannibal.  "  But  if  you  had 
beaten  me  ? "  asked  Scipio.  "  Then  I  would  have  placed  myself  before 
Alexander." 

The  Romans  insisted  that  Hannibal  should  be  dismissed  by  Antiochus, 
though  Scipio  declared  that  this  was  ungenerous ;  but  they  dreaded  his 
never-ceasing  enmity  ;  and  when  he  took  refuge  with  the  king  of  Bothnia, 
they  still  required  that  he  should  be  given  up  or  driven  away.  On  this, 
Hannibal,  worn-out  and  disappointed,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  poison, 
saying  he  would  rid  the  Romans  of  their  fear  of  an  old  man. 

The  provinces  taken  from  Antiochus  were  given  to  Eunienes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  who  was  to  reign  over  them  as  tributary  to  the  Romans.  Lucius 
Scipio  received  the  surname  of  Asiaticus,  and  the  two  brothers  returned  to 
Rome ;  but  they  had  been  too  generous  and  merciful  to  the  conquered  to 
suit  the  grasping  spirit  that  had  begun  to  prevail  at  Rome,  and  directly 
after  his  triumph  Lucius  was  accused  of  having  taken  to  himself  an  undue 
share  of  the  spoil.  His  brother  was  too  indignant  at  the  shameful  accusa- 
tion to  think  of  letting  him  justify  himself,  but  tore  up  his  accounts  in  the 
face  of  the  people.  The  tribune,  Nsevius,  thereupon  spitefully  called  upon 
him  to  give  an  account  of  the  spoil  of  Carthage  taken  twenty  years  before. 
The  only  reply  he  gave  was  to  exclaim,  "This  is  the  day  of  the  victory  of 
Zama.  Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  gods  for  it ; "  and  he  led  all  that  was 
noble  and  good  in  Rome  with  him  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  and  offered  the 
anniversary  sacrifice.  No  one  durst  say  another  word  against  him  or  his 
brother ;  but  he  did  not  choose  to  remain  among  the  citizens  who  had  thus 
insulted  him,  but  went  away  to  his  estate  at  Liternum,  and  when  he  died, 
desired  to  be  buried  there,  saying  that  he  would  not  even  leave  his  bones  to 
his  ungrateful  country.  The  Cornelian  family  was  the  only  one  among  the 
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higher  Romans  who  buried  instead  of  burning  their  dead.  He  left  no  son, 
only  a  daughter.  \\  ho  was  married  to  Tiberius  Seinpronius  Gracchus,  a  brave 
officer  who  was  among  those  who  were  sent  to  finish  reducing  Spain.  It 
was  a  long,  terrible  war,  fought  city  by  city,  inch  by  inch;  but  Gracchus  i> 
said  to  have  taken  no  less  than  three  hundred  fortresses.  But  he  was  a 
milder  coiKpK-r.u'  than  some  of  the  Romans,  and  tried  to  tame  and  civili/e 


the  wild  races  instead  of  treating  them  with  the  terrible  severity  shown  by 
Marcus  Porcius  Oato,  the  sternest  of  all  old  Romans.  However,  by  the 
year  178  Spain  had  been  reduced  to  obedience,  and  the  cities  and  the  coast 
were  in  good  order,  though  the  mountains  harbored  fierce  tribes  always 
ready  for  revolt. 

Gracchus  died  early,  and  Cornelia,  his  widow,  devoted  herself  to  the 
cause  of  his  three  children,  refusing  to  be  married  again,  which  was  very 
uncommon  in  a  Roman  lady.  When  a  lady  asked  her  to  show  her  her  orna- 
ments, she  called  her  two  boys,  Tiberius  and  Cains,  and  their  sister  Sem- 
pronia,  and  said,  "These  are  my  jewels;"  and  when  she  was  complimented 
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on  being  the  daughter  of  Africanus,  she  said  that  the  honor  she  should  care 
more  for  was  the  being  called  "  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi." 

It  was  not,  however,  one  of  her  sons  that  was  chosen  to  carry  on  their 
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grandfather's  name  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Cornelian  family.  Probably 
Caius  was  not  born  when  Scipio  died,  for  his  choice  had  been  the  second 
son  of  his  sister  and  of  Lucius  ^Emilius  Paulus  (son  of  him  who  died  at 
Cannae).  This  child,  being  adopted  by  his  uncle,  was  called  Publius  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  ^Emilianus,  and  when  he  grew  up  was  to  marry  his  cousin 
Sempronia. 
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THE  CONQUEST  OP  GREECE,  CORINTH,  AND  CARTHAGE. 
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was  a  great  change  when  Rome,  which  to  the  Greeks  of 
Pyrrhus'  time  had  seemed  so  rude  and  simple,  \vas  thought 
such  a  school  of  policy  that  Greek  and  half-Greek  kings  sent 
their  sons  to  be  educated  there,  partly  as  hostages  for  their 
own  peaceableness,  and  partly  to  learn  the  spirit  of  Roman 
rule.  The  first  king  who  did  this  was  Philip  of  Macedon,  who 
sent  his  son  Demetrius  to  be  brought  up  at  Rome;  but  when 
he  came  back,  his  father  and  brother  were  jealous  of  him,  and 
he  was  soon  put  to  death. 

When  his  brother  Perseus  came  to  the  throne,  there  was  hatred  between 
him  and  the  Romans,  and  ere  long  he  was  accused  of  making  war  on  their 
allies.  He  offered  to  make  peace,  but  they  replied  that  they  would  hear 
unthing  till  he  had  laid  down  his  arms,  and  this  he  would  not  do,  so  that 
Lucius  ^Emilius  Paulus  (the  brother-in-law  of  Scipio)  was  sent  to  reduce 
him.  As  ^Emilius  came  into  his  own  house  after  receiving  the  appointment, 
he  met  his  little  daughter  crying,  and  when  he  asked  her  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, she  answered,  "Oh,  father,  Perseus  is  dead !"  She  meant  her  little  dog, 
but  he  kissed  her  and  thanked  her  for  the  good  omen.  He  overran  Mace- 
don, and  gained  the  great  battle  of  Pydna,  after  which  Perseus  was  obliged 
to  Lrive  himself  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  begging,  however,  not  to 
l>c  made  to  walk  in  ^Emilius'  triumph.  The  general  answered  that  he  might 
obtain  that  favor  from  himself,  meaning  that  he  could  die  by  his  own  hand ; 
but  Perseus  did  not  take  the  hint,  which  seems  to  us  far  more  shocking 
than  it  did  to  a  Roman ;  he  did  walk  in  the  triumph,  and  died  a  few  years 
after  in  Italy.  ^Emilius'  two  sons  were  with  him  throughout  this  campaign, 
though  still  boys  under  Polybius,  their  Achaian  tutor.  Macedon  was 
divided  into  four  provinces,  and  became  entirely  subject  to  Rome. 

The  Greeks  of  the  Achaian  League  began  to  have  quarrels  among  them- 
M'lves,  and  when  the  Romans  interfered  a  fierce  spirit  broke  out,  and  they 
wanted  to  have  their  old  freedom,  forgetting  how  entirely  unable  they  were 
to  stand  against  the  power  of  the  Romans.  Caius  Csecilius  Metellus,  a  man 
of  one  of  the  best  and  most  gracious  Roman  families,  was  patient  with  them 
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and  did  his  best  to  pacify  them,  being  most  unwilling  to  ruin  the  noble  old 
historical  cities;  but  these  foolish  Greeks  fancied  that  his  kindness  showed 
weakness,  and  forced  on  the  war,  sending  a  troop  to  guard  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  but  they  were  swept  away.  Unfortunately,  Metellus  had  to 
go  out  of  office,  and  Lucius  Mummius,  a  fierce,  rude,  and  ignorant  soldier, 
came  in  his  stead  to  complete  the  conquest.  Corinth  was  taken,  utterly 
ruined  and  plundered  throughout,  and  a  huge  amount  of  treasure  was  sent 
to  Rome,  as  well  as  pictures  and  statues  famed  all  over  the  world.  Mum- 
mius was  very  much  laughed  at  for  having  been  told  they  must  be  carried 
in  his  triumph  ;  and  yet,  not  understanding  their  beauty,  he  told  the  sailors 
to  whose  charge  they  were  given,  that  if  they  were  lost,  new  ones  must  be 
supplied.  However,  he  was  an  honest  man,  who  did  not  help  himself  out 
of  the  plunder,  as  far  too  many  were  doing.  After  that,  Achaia  was  made 
a  Roman  province. 

At  this  time  the  third  and  last  Punic  war  was  going  on.  The  old 
Moorish  king,  Massinissa,  had  been  continually  tormenting  Carthage  ever 
since  she  had  been  weak,  and  declaring  that  Phoenician  strangers  had  no 
business  in  Africa.  The  Carthaginians,  who  had  no  means  of  defending 
themselves,  complained ;  but  the  Romans  would  not  listen,  hoping,  perhaps, 
that  they  would  be  goaded  at  last  into  attacking  the  Moor,  and  thus  giving 
a  pretext  for  a  war.  Old  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  who  was  sent  on  a  message 
to  Carthage,  came  back  declaring  that  it  was  not  safe  to  let  so  mighty  a  city 
of  enemies  stand  so  near.  He  brought  back  a  branch  of  figs  fresh  and  good, 
which  he  showed  the  Senate  in  proof  of  how  near  she  was,  and  ended  each 
sentence  with  saying,  " Delenda  est  Carthago •"  (Carthage  is  to  be  wiped 
out).  He  died  that  same  year  at  ninety  years  old,  having  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  making  a  stanch  resistance  to  the  easy  and  luxurious  fashions  that 
were  coming  in  with  wealth  and  refinement.  One  of  his  sayings  always 
deserves  to  be  remembered.  When  he  was  opposing  a  law  giving  permission 
to  the  ladies  to  wear  gold  and  purple,  he  said  they  would  all  be  vying  with 
one  another,  and  that  the  poor  would  be  ashamed  of  not  making  as  good 
an  appearance  as  the  rich.  "  And,"  said  he,  "  she  who  blushes  for  doing 
what  she  ought,  will  soon  cease  to  blush  for  doing  what  she  ought  not." 

One  wonders  he  did  not  see  that  to  have  no  enemy  near  at  hand  to  guard 
against  was  the  very  worst  thing  for  the  hardy,  plain  old  ways  he  was  so 
anxious  to  keep  up.  However,  Carthage  was  to  be  wiped  out,  and  Scipio 
^Emilianus  was  sent  to  do  the  terrible  work.  He  defeated  Hasdrubal,  the 
last  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  and  took  the  citadel  of  Byrsa ;  but  though 
all  hope  was  over,  the  city  held  out  in  utter  desperation.  Weapons  were 
forged  out  of  household  implements,  even  out  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
women  twisted  their  long  hair  into  bow-strings ;  and  when  the  walls  were 
stormed,  they  fought  from  street  to  street  and  house  to  house,  so  that  the 
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Romans  gained  little  l>ut  ruins  and  dead  bodies.     Carthage  and  Corinth  fell 
on  the  same  day  of  the  year  17'.'. 

Part  of  Spain  still  had  to  be  sub- 
dued, and  Sri  pi  >  ./Emilianus  was  sent 
thither.  The  city  of  Numantia,  with 
only  five  thousand  inhabitants,  endured 
one  of  those  long,  hopeless  sieges  for 
which  Spanish  cities  have  in  all  times 
been  remarkable,  and  was  only  taken  at 
last  when  almost  every  citizen  had  |>er- 
islied. 

At  the  same  time,  Attains,  king  of 
Pergamus  in  Asia  Minor,  being  the  last 
of  his  race,  bequeathed  his  dominions  to 
the  Romans,  and  thus  gave  them  their 
first  solid  footing  there. 

All  this  was  altering  Roman  manners 
much.  Weak  as  the  Greeks  were,  their 
old  doings  of  every  kind  were  still  the 
admiration  of  every  one,  and  the  Romans, 
who  had  always  been  rough  straight- 
forward doers,  began  to  wish  to  learn  of 
them  to  think.  All  the  wealthier  fam- 
ilies had  (Greeks  for  tutors  for  their  sons, 
and  expected  them  to  talk  and  write  the 
language,  and  study  the  philosophy  and 
poetry  till  they  should  be  as  familiar 
with  it  as  if  they  were  Greeks  them- 
selves. Unluckily,  the  Greeks  themselves 
had  fallen  from  their  earnestness  and 
greatness,  so  that  there  was  not  much  to 
be  learnt  of  them  now  but  vain  deceit 
and  bad  taste. 

Rich  Romans,  too,  began  to  get  most 
absurdly  luxurious.  They  had  splendid 
villas  on  the  Italian  hill-sides,  where  they 
went  to  spend  the  summer  when  Rome 
was  unhealthy,  and  where  they  had 
beautiful  gardens,  with  courts  paved  with  mosaic,  and  lish-poiids  for  the 
pet  fish  for  which  many  had  a  passion.  One  man  was  laughed  at  for  having 
shed  tears  when  his  favorite  fish  died,  and  he  retorted  by  sayinir  that  it  was 
more  than  his  accuser  had  done  for  his  wife. 
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Their  feasts  were  as  luxurious  as  they  could  make  them,  in  spite  of  laws 
to  keep  them  within  bounds.  Dishes  of  nightingales'  tongues,  of  fatted 
dormice,  and  even  of  snails,  were  among  their  food ;  and  sometimes  a  stream 
was  made  to  flow  along  the  table,  containing  the  living  companion  of  the 
mullet  which  served  as  part  of  the  meal. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

THE    GRACCHI. 

B.C.  137—122. 

Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  eldest  of  Cornelia's 
jewels,  was  sent  in  the  year  137  to  join  the  Roman  army  in 
Spain.  As  he  went  through  Etruria,  which,  as  every  one  knew, 
had  been  a  thickly  peopled,  fertile  country  in  old  times,  he  was 
shocked  to  see  its  dreariness  and  desolation.  Instead  of  farms 
and  vineyards,  there  were  great  bare  spaces  of  land,  where 
sheep,  kids,  or  goats  were  feeding.  These  vast  tracks  belonged 
to  Romans,  who  kept  slaves  to  attend  to  the  flocks ;  while  all 
the  corn  that  was  used  in  Rome  came  from  Sicily  or  Africa, 
and  the  poorer  Romans  lived  in  the  city  itself — idle  men,  chiefly  trusting  to 
distributions  of  corn,  and  unable  to  work  for  themselves  because  they  had 
no  ground  to  till ;  and  as  to  trades  and  handicrafts,  the  rich  men  had  every- 
thing they  wanted  made  in  their  own  houses  by  their  slaves. 

No  wonder  the  Romans  were  losing  their  old  character.  This  was  the 
very  thing  that  the  Licinian  law  had  been  intended  to  prevent,  by  forbid- 
ding any  citizen  to  have  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  and  giving 
the  state  the  power  of  resuming  it.  The  law  was  still  there,  but  it  had 
been  disused  and  forgotten ;  estates  had  been  gathered  into  the  hands  of 
families  and  handed  down,  till  now,  though  there  were  four  hundred 
thousand  citizens,  only  two  thousand  were  men  of  property. 

While  Tiberius  was  serving  in  Spain,  he  decided  on  his  plan.  As  his 
family  was  plebeian,  he  could  be  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and  as  soon  as  he 
came  home  he  stood  and  was  elected.  Then  he  proposed  reviving  the 
Licinian  law,  that  nobody  should  have  more  than  five  hundred  acres,  and 
that  the  rest  should  be  divided  among  those  who  had  nothing,  leaving,  how- 
ever, a  larger  portion  to  those  who  had  many  children. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  terrible  uproar;  the  populace  clamoring  for  their 
rights,  and  the  rich  trying  to  stop  the  measure.  They  bribed  one  of  the 
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other  tribunes  to  forbid  it;  but  there  was  a  fight,  in  which  Tiberius  |»n 
vailed,  and  lie  and  his  young  brother  Cains,  and   his  father-in-law  Appius 
Claudius,  were  appointed  as  triumvirs  to  set-  tin-  law  carried  out.     Then  the 
rich  men  followed  their  old  plan  of  spreading  reports  among  the  people 
that  Tiberius  wanted  to  make  himself  a  king,  and  had  accepted  a  crowu  and 
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purple  robe  from  some  foreign  envoy.  When  liis  year  of  office  was  coming 
to  an  end,  he  sought  to  be  elected  tribune  again,  but  the  patricians  said  it 
was  against  tlie  law.  Tliere  was  a  great  tumult,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  either  to  guard  it  from  a  blow  or  to  l>eck<m 
his  friends.  "He  demands  the  diadem,"  shouted  his  enemies,  and  there  was 
a  great  struggle,  in  which  three  hundred  people  were  killed.  Tiberius  tried 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  but  the  doors  were  closed  against 
him  ;  he  stumbled,  was  knocked  down  with  a  club,  and  killed. 

However,  the  Sempronian   law  had  been   made,  and   the  people  wanted, 
of  course,  to  have  it  carried  out.  while  the  nobles  wanted   it  to  be  a  dead 
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letter.  Scipiu  JKiuilianus,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Gracchi,  had  been  in 
Spain  all  this  time,  but  he  had  so  much  disapproved  of  Tiberius'  doings 
that  he  was  said  to  have  exclaimed,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  "  So  perish 
all  who  do  the  like."  But  when  he  came  home,  he  did  so  much  to  calm  and 
quiet  matters,  that  there  was  a  cry  to  make  him  Dictator,  and  let  him  settle 
the  whole  matter.  Young  Caius  Gracchus,  who  thought  the  cause  would 
thus  be  lost,  tried  to  prevent  the  choice  by  fixing  on  him  the  name  of 
tyrant.  To  which  Scipio  calmly  replied,  "  Rome's  enemies  may  well  wish 
me  dead,  for  they  know  that  while  I  live  Rome  cannot  perish." 

When  he  went  home,  he  shut  himself  into  his  room  to  prepare  his  dis- 
course for  the  next  day,  but  in  the  morning  he  was  found  dead,  without  a 
wound,  though  his  slaves  declared  he  had  been  murdered.  Some  suspected 
his  wife  Sempronia,  others  even  her  mother  Cornelia,  but  the  Senate  would 
not  have  the  matter  enquired  into.  He  left  no  child,  and  the  Africanus 
line  of  Cornelius  ended  with  him. 

Caius  Gracchus  was  nine  years  younger  than  his  brother,  and  was 
elected  tribune  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough.  He  was  full  of  still  greater 
schemes  than  his  brother.  His  mother  besought  him  to  be  warned  by  his 
brother's  fate,  but  he  was  bent  on  his  objects,  and  carried  some  of  them  out. 
He  had  the  Sempronian  law  reaffirmed,  though  he  could  not  act  on  it ;  but 
in  the  meantime  he  began  a  regular  custom  of  having  corn  served  out  to  the 
poorer  citizens,  and  found  work  for  them  upon  roads  and  bridges ;  also  he 
caused  the  state  to  clothe  the  soldiers,  instead  of  their  doing  it  at  their  own 
expense.  Another  scheme  which  he  first  proposed  was  to  make  the  Italians 
of  the  countries  now  one  with  Roman  territory  into  citizens,  with  votes  like 
the  Romans  themselves ;  but  this  again  angered  the  patricians,  who  saw 
they  should  be  swamped  by  numbers  and  lose  their  power. 

He  also  wanted  to  found  a  colony  of  plebeians  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 
and  when  his  tribuneship  was  over  he  went  to  Africa  to  see  about  it ;  but 
when  he  came  home  the  patricians  had  arranged  an  attack  on  him,  and  he 
was  insulted  by  the  lictor  of  the  consul  Opimius.  The  patricians  collected 
on  one  side,  the  poorer  sort  round  Caius  on  the  Aventine  Hill ;  but  the 
nobles  were  the  strongest,  the  plebeians  fled,  and  Caius  withdrew  with  one 
slave  into  a  sacred  grove,  whence  he  hoped  to  reach  the  Tiber ;  but  the 
wood  was  surrounded,  his  retreat  was  cut  off,  and  he  commanded  the  slave 
to  kill  him  that  he  might  not  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  after 
which  the  poor  faithful  fellow  killed  himself,  unable  to  bear  the  loss  of  his 
master.  The  weight  of  Caius'  head  in  gold  had  been  promised  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  man  who  found  the  body  was  said  to  have  taken  out 
the  brains  and  filled  it  up  with  lead  that  his  reward  might  be  larger. 
Three  thousand  men  were  killed  in  this  riot,  ten  times  as  many  as  at 
Tiberius'  dcvith. 
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Opimius  .v;i^  so  proud  of  having  overthrown  Caius,  that  he  had  a 
medal  struck  with  Hercules  slaying  the  monsters.  Cornelia,  broken- 
hearted, retired  to  a  coun- 
try house;  but  in  a  few 
years  the  feeling  turned, 
great  love  was  shown  to 
the  memory  of  the  two 
brothers,  statues  were  set 
ii] »  in  their  honor,  and 
when  Cornelia  herself 
died,  her  statue  was  in- 
scribed with  the  title  she 
had  coveted,  "  The  mother 
of  the  Gracchi." 

Things  were  indeed 
growing  worse  and  worse. 
The  Romans  were  as  brave 
as  ever  in  the  field,  and 
were  sure  in  the  end  to  conquer  any  nation  they  came  in  contact  with ;  but 
at  home,  the  city  was  full  of  overgrown  rich  men,  with  huge  hosts  of  slaves, 
and  of  turbulent  poor  men,  who  only  cared  for  their  citizenship  for  the  sake 
of  the  com  they  gained  by  it,  and  the  games  exhibited  by  those  who  stood 
for  a  magistracy.  Immense  sums  were  spent  in  hiring  gladiators  and  bring- 
ing wild  animals  to  be  baited  for  their  amusement;  and  afterward,  when 
sent  out  to  govern  the  provinces,  the  expenses  were  repaid  by  cruel  grind- 
ing and  robbing  the  people  of  the  conquered  states. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THE      WARS      OF      MARIUS. 
B.C.  106—98. 

;  FTER  the  death  of  Massinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  the  ally  of 
the  Romans,  there  were  disputes  among  his  grandsons,  and 
Jugurtha,  whom  they  held  to  have  the  least  right,  obtained 
the  kingdom.  The  commander  of  the  army  sent  against 
him  was  Caius  Marius,  who  had  risen  from  being  a  free 
Roman  peasant  in  the  village  of  Arpinum,  but,  serving 
under  Scipio  vEmilianus,  had  shown  such  ability,  that  when 
some  one  was  wondering  where  they  would  find  the  equal 
of  Scipio  when  he  was  gone,  that  general  touched  the 
shoulder  of  his  young  officer  and  said,  "Possibly  here." 

Rough  soldier  as  he  always  was,  he  married  Julia,  of  the  high  family  of 
the  Ca3sars,  who  were  said  to  be  descended  from  ^Eneas ;  and  though  he  was 
much  disliked  by  the  Senate,  he  always  carried  the  people  with  him.  When 
he  received  the  province  of  Numidia,  instead  of,  as  every  one  had  done 
before,  forming  his  army  only  of  Roman  citizens,  he  offered  to  enlist  who- 
ever would,  and  thus  filled  his  ranks  with  all  sorts  of  wild  and  desperate 
men,  whom  he  could  indeed  train  to  fight,  but  who  had  none  of  the  old 
feeling  for  honor  or  the  state,  and  this  in  the  end  made  a  great  change  in 
Rome. 

Jugurtha  maintained  a  wild  war  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  with  Marius, 
but  at  last  he  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans  by  his  friend  Bocchus,  another 
Moorish  king ;  and  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla,  Marius'  lieutenant,  was  sent  to 
receive  him — a  transaction  which  Sulla  commemorated  on  a  signet  ring 
which  he  always  wore.  Poor  Jugurtha  was  kept  two  years  to  appear  at  the 
triumph,  where  he  walked  in  chains,  and  then  was  thrown  alive  into  the 
dungeon  under  the  Capitol,  where  he  took  six  days  to  die  of  cold  and 
hunger. 

Marius  was  elected  consul  for  the  second  time  even  before  he  had  quite 
come  home  from  Africa,  for  it  was  a  time  of  great  danger.  Two  fierce  and 
terrible  tribes,  whom  the  Romans  called  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  and  who 
were  but  the  vanguard  of  the  swarms  who  would  overwhelm  them  six  cen- 
turies later,  had  come  down  through  Germany  to  the  settled  countries 
belonging  to  Rome,  especially  the  lands  round  the  old  Greek  settlements  in 
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Gaul,  which  had  falleii  of  course  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  \\.-iv. 
full  of  beautiful  rich  cities,  with  houses  and  gardens  round  them.  The 
Province,  as '  the  Koinan*  ealletl  it,  would  ha\e  U-rii  grand  plundering 
Around  for  these  savages,  and  Murius  established  himself  111  a  camp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  to  protect  it,  cutting  a  canal  to  bring  his  provisions 
from  the  sea,  which  .still  remain*.  \N  hile  he  was  thus  engaged,  he  was  a 
fourth  time  elected  consul. 

The  enemy  began   to  move.     The   Ciinbri   meant   to   march   eastward 
round  the  Alps,  and  pour  through  the  Tyrol  into  Italy  ;  the  Teutones  to  go 
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by  the  west,  fighting  Marius  on  the  way.  But  he  would  not  come  out  of 
his  camp  on  the  Rhone,  though  the  Tentones,  as  they  passed,  shouted  to  ask 
the  Koman  soldiers  what  messages  they  had  to  send  to  their  wives  in  Italy. 
When  they  had  all  passed,  he  came  out  of  his  camp  and  followed  them 
as  far  as  Aquae  Sextiae,  now  called  Aix,  where  one  of  the  most  terrible 
battles  the  world  ever  saw  was  fought.  These  people  were  a  whole  tribe — 
wives,  children,  and  everything  they  had  were  with  them — and  to  be 
defeated  was  utter  and  absolute  ruin.  A  great  enclosure  was  made  with 
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their  carts  and  wagons,  whence  the  women  threw  arrows  and  darts  to  help 
the  men ;  and  when,  after  three  days  of  hard  fighting,  all  hope  was  over,  they 
set  fire  to  the  enclosure  and  killed  their  children  and  themselves.  The  whole 
swarm  was  destroyed.  Marins  marched  away,  and  no  one  was  left  to  bury 
the  dead,  so  that  the  spot  was  called  the  Putrid  Fields,  and  is  still  known 
as  Les  Pourrieres. 

While  Marius  was  offering  up  the  spoil,  tidings  came  that  he  was  a  fifth 
time  chosen  consul ;  but  he  had  to  hasten  into  Italy,  for  the  other  consul, 
Catulus,  could  not  stand  before  the  Cimbri,  and  Marius  met  him  on  the  Po 
retreating  from  them.  The  Cimbri  demanded  lands  in  Italy  for  themselves 
and  their  allies  the  Teutones.  "  The  Teutones  have  all  the  ground  they  will 
ever  want  on  the  other  side  the  Alps,"  said  Marius ;  and  a  terrible  battle 
followed,  in  which  the  Cimbri  were  as  entirely  cut  off  as  their  allies  had 
been. 

Marius  was  made  consul  a  sixth  time.  As  a  reward  to  the  brave  soldiers 
who  had  fought  under  him,  he  made  one  thousand  of  them,  who  came  from 
the  city  of  Camerinum,  Roman  citizens,  and  this  the  patricians  disliked 
greatly.  His  excuse  was,  "  The  din  of  arms  drowned  the  voice  of  the  law ; " 
but  the  new  citizens  were  provided  for  by  lauds  in  the  Province,  which  the 
Romans  said  the  Gauls  had  lost  to  the  Teutones  and  they  had  reconquered. 
It  was  very  hard  on  the  Gauls,  but  that  was  the  last  thing  a  Roman  cared 
about. 

The  Italians,  however,  were  all  crying  out  for  the  rights  of  Romans,  and 
the  more  far-sighted  among  the  Romans  would,  like  Caius  Gracchus,  have 
granted  them.  Marcus  Livius  Drusus  did  his  best  for  them ;  he  was  a  good 
man,  wise  and  frank-hearted.  When  he  was  having  a  house  built,  and  the 
plan  was  shown  him  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  see 
into  ii,  he  said,  "  Rather  build  one  where  my  fellow-countrymen  may  see  all 
I  do."  He  was  very  much  loved,  and  when  he  was  ill,  prayers  were  offered 
at  the  temples  for  his  recovery ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  'Italians  than  all  the  patricians  hated  him  bitterly.  "  Rome  for  the 
Romans,"  was  their  watchword.  Drusus  was  one  day  entertaining  an  Italian 
gentleman,  when  his  little  nephew,  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  a  descendant  of 
the  old  censor,  and  bred  in  stern  patrician  views,  was  playing  about  the 
room.  The  Italian  merrily  asked  him  to  favor  his  cause.  "  No,"  said  the 
boy.  He  was  offered  toys  and  cakes  if  he  would  change  his  mind,  but  he 
still  refused ;  he  was  threatened,  and  at  last  he  was  held  by  one  leg  out  of 
the  window — all  without  shaking  his  resolution  for  a  moment ;  and  this 
constancy  he  carried  with  him  through  life. 

People's  minds  grew  embittered,  and  Drusus  was  murdered  in  the  street, 
crying  as  he  fell,  "  When  will  Rome  find  so  good  a  citizen  ! "  After  this,  the 
Italians  took  up  arms,  and  what  was  called  the  Social  War  began.  Marius 
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had  IK.  high  c«,nniiaii<l,  lieinir  probably  too  much  connected  with  the  enemy. 
Some  of  the  Italian  tribes  held  with  Rome,  and  these  were  rewarded  \\ith 
the  eiii/.enship;  and  after  all,  though  tin-  consul,  Lucius  Julius  Caesar, 
brother-in-law  to  Manns,  gained  some  victories,  the  >-"\olt  was  so  wide- 
spread, that  the  Senate  felt  it  wisest,  on  the  first  sign  of  peace,  to  offer 
citizenship  to  such  Italians  as  would  come  within  sixty  days  .to  claim  it. 
Citizenship  brought  a  man  under  Roman  law,  freed  him  from  taxation,  and 
gave  him  many  advantages  and  openings  to  a  rise  in  life.  But  he  could 
only  give  his  vote  at  Rome,  and  only  there  receive  th.e  distribution  of  corn 
and  he  further  became  liable  to  be  called  out  to  serve  in  a  legion,  so  that 
the  benefit  was  not  so  great  as  at  first  appeared,  and  no  very  large  numbers 
of  Italians  came  to  apply  for  it. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE    ADVENTURES    OF    MARIUS. 
B.  C.  98-84. 

chief  foe  of  Marius  was  almost  always  his  second  in  com- 
mand, Publius  Cornelius  Sulla,  one  of  the  men  of  highest  family 
in  Rome.     He  had  all  the  high  culture  and  elegant  learning 
0      that   the  rough   soldier   Marius   despised,  spoke  and   wrote 
Greek  as  easily  as  Latin,  and  was.  as  well  read  in  Greek  poetry 
and  philosophy  as  any  Athenian  could  be ;  but  he  was  giveu 
up  to  all  the  excesses  of  luxury  in  which  the  wealthy  Romans 
indulged,  and  his  way  of  life  had  made  him  frightful  to  look 
at.     His  face  was  said  to  be  like  a  mulberry  sprinkled  with 
salt,  with  a  terrible  pair  of  blue  eyes  glaring  out  of  it. 

In  93  he  was  sent  to  command  against  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  one 
of  the  little  kingdoms  in  Asia  Minor  that  had  sprung  up  out  of  the  break- 
up of  Alexander's  empire.  Under  this  king,  Mithridates,  it  had  grown  very 
powerful.  He  was  of  Persian  birth,  had  all  the  learning  and  science  both 
of  Greece  and  the  far  East,  and  was  said  in  especial  to  be  wonderfully 
learned  in  all  plants  and  their  virtues,  so  as  to  have  made  himself  proof 
against  all  kinds  of  poison,  and  he  could  speak  twenty-five  languages. 

He  had  great  power  in  Asia  Minor,  and  took  upon  himself  to  appoint  a 
king  of  Cappadocia,  thus  leading  to  a  quarrel  with  the  Romans.  In  the 
midst  of  the  Social  War,  when  he  thought  they  had  their  hands  full  in  Italy, 
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Mithridates  caused  all  the  native  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  to  rise  upon  the 
Romans  among  them  in  one  night  and  murder  them  all,  so  that  eighty 
thousand  are  said  to  have  perished.  Sulla  was  ordered  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army  which  was  to  avenge  their  death ;  but,  while  he  was  raising  his 
forces,  Marius,  angry  that  the  patricians  had  hindered  the  plebeians  and 
Italians  from  gaining  more  by  the  Social  War,  raised  up  a  great  tumult, 
meaning  to  overpower  the  patricians'  resistance.  He  would  have  done  more 
wisely  had  he  waited  until  Sulla  was  quite  gone,  for  that  general  came  back 
to  the  rescue  of  his  friends  with  six  newly-raised  legions,  and  Marius  could 
only  just  contrive  to  escape  from  Rome,  where  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor 
and  a  price  set  on  his  head.  He  was  now  seventy  years  old,  but  full  of 
spirit.  First  he  escaped  to  his  own  farm,  whence  he  hoped  to  reach  Ostia, 
where  a  ship  was  waiting  for  him;  but  a  party  of  horsemen  were  seen 
coming,  and  he  was  hidden  in  a  cart  full  of  beans  and  driven  down  to  the 
coast,  where  he  embarked,  meaning  to  go  to  Africa;  but  adverse  winds  and 
want  of  food  forced  him  to  land  at  Circaeum,  whence,  with  a  few  friends,  he 
made  his  way  along  the  coast,  through  woods  ancj  rocks,  keeping  up  the 
spirits  of  his  companions  by  telling  them  that,  when  a  little  boy,  he  had 
robbed  an  eyrie  of  seven  eaglets,  and  that  a  soothsayer  had  then  foretold 
that  he  would  be  seven  times  consul.  At  last  a  troop  of  horse  was  seen 
coming  towards  them,  and  at  the  same  time  two  ships  near  the  coast.  The 
only  hope  was  in  swimming  out  to  the  nearest  ship,  and  Marius  was  so 
heavy  and  old  that  this  was  done  with  great  difficulty.  Even  then  the  ships 
were  so  near  the  shore  that  the  pursuers  could  command  the  crew  to  throw 
Marius  out,  but  this  they  refused  to  do,  though  they  only  waited  till  the 
soldiers  were  gone,  to  put  him  on  shore  again.  Here  he  was  in  a  marshy, 
boggy  place,  where  an  old  man  let  him  rest  in  his  cottage,  and  then  hid  him 
in  a  cave  under  a  heap  .of  rushes.  Again,  however,  the  troops  appeared, 
and  threatened  the  old  man  for  hiding  an  enemy  of  the  Romans.  It  was  in 
Marius'  hearing,  and,  fearing  to  be  betrayed,  he  rushed  out  into  a  pool, 
where  he  stood  up  to  his  neck  in  water  till  a  soldier  saw  him,  and  he  was 
dragged  out  and  taken  to  the  city  of  Minturnse. 

There  the  council  decided  on  his  death,  and  sent  a  soldier  to  kill  him,  but 
the  fierce  old  man  stood  glaring  at  him,  and  said,  "Darest  thou  kill  Cains 
Marius?"  Tha  man  was  so  frightened  that  he  ran  away,  crying  out,  "  I  can 
not  kill  Caius  Marius."  The  Senate  of  Minturnse  took  this  as  an  omen,  and 
remembered  besides  that  he  had  been  a  good  friend  to  the  Italians,  so  they 
conducted  him  through  a  sacred  grove  to  the  sea,  and  sent  him  off  to  Africa 
On  landing,  he  sent  his  son  to  ask  shelter  from  one  of  the  Numidian  princes, 
and,  while  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  was  harassed  by  a  messenger  from  a 
Roman  officer  of  low  rank,  forbidding  his  presence  in  Africa.  He  made  no 
reply  till  the  messenger  pressed  to  know  what  to  say  to  his  master.  Then 
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the  old  man  looked  up,  ami  sternly  ansuered.  "Say  that  you  have  seen  Cains 
Maritis  sitting  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage" — a  grand  rebuke  for  the  insult  t<> 
fallen  greatness.  Hut  the  Nuinidian  could  m>t  receive  him,  and  he  could 
only  find  shelter  in  a  little  island  on  the  coast. 

There  he  soon  heard  that  no  sooner  had  Sulla  embarked  for  the  East 
than  Rome  had  fallen  into  dire  confusion.  The  consuls,  Cains  Octavius  and 
Publius  Cornelius  China,  were  of  opposite  parties,  and  had  had  a  furious 
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tight,  in  which  Cinna  was  driven  out  of  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Italians  had  begun  a  new  Social  War.  Marius  saw  that  his  time  was  come. 
He  hurried  to  Etruria,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  party  of  his  friends  and 
rive  hundred  runaway  slaves.  The  discontented  Romans  formed  another 
army  under  Quintus  Sertorius,  and  the  Samnites,  who  had  begun  the  war, 
overpowered  the  troops  sent  against  them,  and  marched  to  Rome,  declaring 
that  they  would  have  no  peace  till  they  had  destroyed  the  wolfs  lair. 
Cinna  and  an  army  were  advancing  on  another  side,  and,  as  he  was  really 
consul,  the  Senate  in  their  distress  admitted  him,  hoping  that  he  would  -f<>p 
is 
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the  rest ;  but  \vhen  lie  marched  in  and  seated  himself  again  in  his  chair  of 
office,  he  had  by  his  side  old  Marius  clothed  in  rags. 

They  were  bent  on  revenge,  and  terrible  it  was,  beginning  \vith  the  con- 
sul, Cains  Octavius,  who  had  disdained  to  flee,  and  whose  head  was  severed 
from  his  body  and  displayed  in  the  Forum,  with  those  of  many  other 
senators  of  the  noblest  blood  in  Rome,  who  had  offended  either  Marius  or 
China  or  any  of  their  fierce  followers.  Marius  walked  along  in  gloomy 
silence,  answering  no  one  ;  but  his  followers  were  bidden  to  spare  only  those 
to  whom  he  gave  his  hand  to  be  kissed.  The  slaves  pillaged  the  houses, 
murdered  many  on  their  own  account,  and  everything  was  in  the  wildest 
uproar,  till  the  two  chiefs  called  in  Sertorius  with  a  legion  to  restore 
order. 

Then  they  named  themselves  consuls,  without  even  asking  for  an  election, 
and  thus  Marius  was  seven  times  consul.  He  wanted  to  go  out  to  the  East 
arid  take  the  command  from  Sulla,  but  his  health  was  too  much  broken,  and 
before  the  year  of  his  consulate  was  over  he  died.  The  last  time  he  had  left 
the  house,  he  had  said  to  some  friends  that  no  man  ought  to  trust  again  to 
such  a  doubtful  fortune  as  his  had  been  ;  and  then  he  took  to  his  bed  for 
seven  days  without  any  known  illness,  and  was  there  found  dead,  so  that  he 
was  thought  to  have  starved  himself  to  death. 

Cinna  put  in  another  consul  named  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  invited  all  the 
Italians  to  enrol  themselves  as  Roman  citizens.  Then  Flaccus  went  out  to 
the  East,  meaning  to  take  away  the  command  from  Sulla,  who  was  hunting 
Mithridates  out  of  Greece,  which  he  had  seized  and  held  for  a  short  time. 
But  Flaccus'  own  army  rose  against  him  and  killed  him,  and  Sulla,  after 
beating  Mithridates,  driving  him  back  to  Pontus,  and  making  peace  with 
him,  was  now  to  come  home. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

SULLA'S    PROSCRIPTION. 

H.(  .  88—71. 

"II  KRK  \\:ts  great  fear  at  Rome,  among  the  friends  of  Cinna  and 
Mali  us,  at  the  prospect  of  Sulla's  return.  A  tin-  broke  out  in 
the  Capitol,  and  this  added  to  their  terror,  for  the  Books  of 
the  Sybil  were  burnt,  and  all  her  prophecies  were  lost.  Cinnu 
tried  to  oppose  Sulla's  landing,  but  was  killed  by  his  own 
soldiers  at  Brundusium. 

Sulla,  with  his  victorious  army,  could  not  be  stopped. 
Sertorius  fled  to  Spain,  but  Marias'  son  tried,  with  the  help  of 
the  Samnites,  to  resist,  and  held  out  Pneneste,  but  the  Sam- 
nites  were  beaten  in  a  terrible  battle  outside  the  walls,  and,  when  the  people 
of  the  city  saw  the  heads  of  the  leaders  carried  on  spear  points,  they  insisted 
on  giving  up.  Young  Marias  and  a  Samnite  noble  hid  themselves  in  a 
cave,  and,  as  they  had  no  hope,  resolved  to  die;  so  they  fought,  hoping  to 
kill  each  other,  and  when  Marias  was  left  alive,  he  caused  himself  to  be  slain 
by  a  slave. 

Sulla  inarched  on  towards  Rome,  furious  at  the  resistance  he  had  met 
with,  and  determined  on  a  terrible  vengeance.  He  could  not  enter  the  city 
till  he  was  ready  to  dismiss  his  army  and  have  his  triumph,  so  the  Senate 
came  out  to  meet  him  in  the  temple  of  Bellona.  As  they  took  their  seats, 
they  heard  dreadful  shrieks  and  cries.  "  No  matter,"  said  Sulla ;  "  it  is  only 
some  wretches  being  punished."  The  \vretches  were  the  eight  thousand 
Samnite  prisoners  he  had  taken  in  the  battle  of  Preeneste,  and  brought  to 
be  killed  in  the  Campus  Martius ;  and  with  these  shocking  sounds  to  mar'c 
that,  lie  was  in  earnest,  the  purple-faced  general  told  the  trembling  Senate 
that  if  they  submitted  to  him  he  would  be  good  to  them,  but  that  he  would 
spare  none  of  his  enemies,  great  or  small. 

And  his  men  were  already  in  the  city  and  country,  slaughtering  not 
only  the  party  of  Marias,  but  every  one  against  whom  any  one  of  them  had 
a  spite,  or  whose  property  he  coveted.  Marius'  body,  which  had  been 
buried  and  not  burnt,  was  taken  from  the  grave  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber ;  and  such  horrible  deeds  were  done  that  Sulla  was  asked  in  the 
Senate  where  the  execution  was  to  stop.  He  showed  a  list  of  eighty  more 
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\vlio  had  yet  to  die;  and  the  next  day  and  the  next  he  brought  other  lists 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  each.  These  dreadful  lists  were  called  proscrip- 
tions, and  any  one  who  tried  to  shelter  the  victims  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  The  property  of  all  who  were  slain  was  seized,  and  their  children 
declared  incapable  of  holding  any  public  office. 


CINNA  KILLED  BY  His  OWN  SOLDIERS. 

Among  those  who  were  in  danger  was  the  nephew  of  Marius1  \\  ifc, 
Caius  Julius  Caesar,  but,  as  he  was  of  a  high  patrician  family,  Sulla  only 
required  of  him  to  divorce  his  wife  and  marry  a  stepdaughter  of  his  own. 
Caesar  refused,  and  fled  to  the  Sabine  hills,  where  pursuers  were  sent  after 
him ;  but  his  life  was  begged  for  by  his  friends  at  Rome,  especially  by  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  and  Sulla  spared  his  life,  saying,  however,  "Beware;  in  that 
young  trifler  is  more  than  one  Marius."  Caesar  went  to  join  the  army  in 
the  East  for  safety,  and  thus  broke  off  the  idle  life  of  pleasure  he  had  been 
leading  in  Rome. 

The  country  people  were  even  more  cruelly  punished  than  the  citizens ; 
whole  cities  were  destroyed  and  districts  laid  waste ;  the  whole  of  Etruria 
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was  ravaged,  the  old  race  entirely  swept  away,  and  the  town-  mined 
beyond  revival,  while  the  new  city  of  Florence  was  built  with  their 
remains,  and  all  we  know  of  them  is  from  the  tombs  which  haxeof  late 
years  been  opened. 

Both  the  consuls  had  ]>erished,  and  Sulla  can -ed  himself  to  be  named 
IMciator.  He  had  really  a  purpose  in  all  the  horrors  he  had  perpetrated, 
namely,  to  clear  the  wa\  for  restoring  the  old  -j-ov  eminent  at  Rome,  \\hieh 
Marins  and  his  Italians  had  been  overthrowing.  He  did  not  see  that  the 
rule  w-hich  had  worked  tolerably  while  Rome  was  only  a  little  city  with  a 
small  coimtrv  round  it,  would  not  serve  when  it  was  the  head  of  numerous 
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distant  countries,  where  the  governors,  like  himself  and  Marius,  grew  rich, 
and  trained  armies  under  them  able, to  overpower  the  whole  state  at  home. 
So  beset  to  work  to  put  matters  as  much  as  possible  in  the  old  order.  So 
many  of  the  Senate  had  been  killed,  that  he  had  to  make  up  the  numbers 
by  putting  in  three  hundred  knights;  and,  to  supply  the  lack  of  other  citi- 
x.ens,  after  the  hosts  who  had  perished,  he  allowed  the  Italians  to  go  on 
corning  in  to  be  enrolled  as  citizens;  and  ten  thousand  slaves,  who  had 
belonged  to  his  victims,  were  not  only  set  free,  but  made  citizens  as  his  own 
clients,  thus  taking  the  name  of  Cornelius.  He  also  much  lessened  the 
power  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  made  a  law  that  when  a  man  had 
once  been  tribune  he  should  never  be  chosen  for  any  of  the  higher  offices  of 
the  state.  By  these  means  he  sought  to  keep  up  the  old  patrician  power, 
on  which  he  believed  the  greatness  of  Rome  depended;  though,  after  all, 
the  grand  old  patrician  families  had  mostly  died  off,  and  half  the  Senate 
were  only  knights  made  noble. 

After  this,  Sulla  resigned  the  dictatorship,  for  he  was  growing  old,  and 
had  worn  out  his  health  by  his  riot  and  luxury.  He  spent  his  time  in  a 
villa  near  Rome,  talking  philosophy  with  his  friends,  and  dictating  the 
history  of  his  own  life  in  Greek.  When  he  died,  he  bade  them  burn  his 
body,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Cornelii,  no  doubt  fearing  it  would 
be  treated  like  that  of  Marius. 

The  most  promising  of  the  men  of  his  party  who  were  growing  up  and 
coming  forward  was  Cnaeus  Pompeius,  a  brave  and  wortln  man,  who  had, 
while  quite  young,  gained  such  a  victory  over  a  Numidian  prince  that  Sulla 
himself  gave  him  the  title  of  Magnus,  or  the  Great.  He  was  afterward  sent 
to  Spain,  where  Sertorius  held  out  for  eight  years  against  the  Roman  power 
with  the  help  of  the  native  chiefs,  but  at  last  was  put  to  death  by  his  own 
followers.  Things  were  altogether  in  a  bad  state.  There  were  great  strug- 
gles in  Rome  at  every  election,  for  the  offices  of  the  state  were  now  chiefly 
esteemed  for  the  sake  of  the  three  or  five  years'  government  in  the  provinces 
to  which  they  led.  No  expense  was  thought  too  great  in  shows  of  beasts 
and  gladiators  by  which  to  win  the  votes  of  the  people;  for,  after  the  year 
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of  office,  the  candidate  meant  amply  to  repay  himself  by  what  he  could 
squeeze  out  of  the  unhappy  province  under  his  charge,  and  nobody  cared 
for  cruelty  or  injustice  to  any  one  but  a  Roman  citi/en. 

Numbers  of  gladiators  were  kept  and  trained  to  fight  in  these  shows ; 
and  while  the  Spanish  war  was  going  on,  a  whole  school  of  them — seventy- 
eight  in  number — who  were  kept  at  Capua,  broke  out,  armed  themselves 


SPAKTACUS'  DEATH. 

with  the  spits,  hooks,  and  axes  in  a  butcher's  shop,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  at  that  time  showed  no  signs  of  being  an 
active  volcano.  There,  under  their  leader  Spartaeus,  they  gathered  together 
every  slave  or  gladiator  who  could  run  away  to  them,  and  Spartacus  wanted 
them  to  march  northward,  force  their  way  through  Italy,  climb  the  Alps, 
and  reach  their  homes  in  Thrace  and  Gaul ;  but  the  plunder  of  Italy 
tempted  them,  and  they  would  not  go,  till  an  army  was  sent  against  them 
under  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus — called  Dives,  or  the  Rich,  from  the  spoil  he 
had  gained  during  the  proscription.  Then  Spartacus  hoped  to  escape  in  a 
fleet  of  pirate  ships  from  Cilicia,  and  to  hold  out  in  the  passes  of  Mount 
Taurus ;  but  the  Cilician  pirates  deceived  him,  sailed  away  with  his  money, 
and  left  him  to  his  fate,  and  he  and  his  gladiators  were  all  slain  by  Crassus 
and  Pompeius,  who  had  been  called  home  from  Spain. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THE    CAREER    OF    POMPEIU8. 
B.C.  70-63. 

N^EUS  POMPEIUS  MAGNUS  and  Lucius  Licinius  Crassua 
Dives  were  consuls  together  in  the  year  70 ;  but  Crassus, 
though  he  feasted  the  people  at  ten  thousand  tables,  was 
envied  and  disliked,  and  would  never  have  IK  en  elected  but 
for  Pompeius,  who  \vas  a  great  favorite  with  the  people, 
and  so  much  trusted,  botli  by  them  and  the,  nobles,  that  it 
seems  to  have  filled  him  with  pride,  for  he  gave  himself 
great  airs,  and  did  not  treat  his  fellow-consul  as  an  equal. 

When  his  term  of  office  was  over,  the  most  pressing 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  put  down  the  Cilieian  pirates.  In  the  angle  formed 
between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  with  plenty  of  harbors  formed  by  the  spurs 
of  Mount  Taurus,  there  had  dwelt  for  ages  past  a  horde  of  sea  robbers, 
whose  swift  galleys  darted  on  the  merchant  ships  of  T\  re  and  Alexandria; 
and  now,  after  the  ruin  of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  they  had  grown  so  rich  that 
their  state  galleys  had  silken  sails,  oars  inlaid  with  ivory  and  silver,  and 
bronze  prows.  They  robbed  the  old  Greek  temples  and  the  Kastern  shrines, 
and  even  made  descents  on  the  Italian  cities,  besides  stopping  the  ships 
which  brought  wheat  from  Sicily  and  Alexandria  to  feed  the  Romans. 

To  enable  Poinpeius  to  crush  them,  authority  was  given  him  for  three 
years  over  all  the  Mediterranean  and  fifty  miles  inland  all  round,  which  uas 
nearly  the  same  thing  as  the  whole  empire.  He  divided  the  sea  into 
thirteen  commands,  and  sent  a  party  to  fight  the  pirates  in  each  ;  and  this 
was  done  so  effectually,  that  in  forty  days  they  were  all  hunted  out  of  the 
west  end  of  the  Mediterranean  and  driven  home  to  their  own  gulf,  whither 
he  pursued  them  with  his  whole  force,  beat  them  in  a  sea-tiirht,  and  tli'-u 
besieged  them;  but,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  just  and  merciful  man,  they 
came  to  terms  with  him,  and  he  scattered  them  about  in  small  colonie-  in 
distant  cities,  so  that  they  might  cease  to  be  mischievous. 

In  the  meantime,  the  war  with  Mithridates  had  broken  out  again,  and 
Lucius  Lucullus,  who  had  been  consul  after  Pompeins,  was  fighting  with 
him  in  the  East;  but  Lucullus  did  not  please  the  Romans,  though  he  met 
with  good  success,  and  had  pushed  Mithridate-  so  hard  that  there  \\.-is  noth- 
ing left  for  Poinpeius  but  to  complete  the  conquest,  and  lie  dr«>v<  the  old 
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king  beyond  Caucasus  and  then  marched  into  Syria,  where  he  overthrew 
the  last  of  the  Seleucian  kings,  Antiochus,  and  gave  him  the  little  kingdom 
of  Commagene  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in,  while  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  were  made  into  a  great  Roman  province. 

Under  the  Maccabees,  Palestine  had  struggled  into  being  independent  of 
Syria,  but  only  by  the  help  of  the  Romans,  who,  as  usual,  tried  to  ally 
themselves  with  small  states  in  order  to  make  an  excuse  for  making  war  on 
large  ones.  There  was  now  a  great  quarrel  between  two  brothers  of  the 
Maccabean  family,  and  one  of  them,  Hyrcanus,  came  to  ask  the  aid  of  Porn- 
peius.  The  Roman  army  marched  into  the  Holy  Land,  and,  after  seizing 
the  whole  country,  was  three  months  besieging  Jerusalem,  which,  after  all, 
it  only  took  by  an  attack  when  the  Jews  were  resting  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
Pompeius  insisted  on  forcing  his  way  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  was  very 
much  disappointed  to  find  it  empty  and  dark.  He  did  not  plunder  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple,  but  the  Jews  remarked  that,  from  the  time  of  this 
daring  entrance,  his  prosperity  seemed  to  fail  him.  Before  he  left  the  East, 
however,  old  Mithridates,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Crimea,  had  been 
attacked  by  his  own  favorite  son,  and,  finding  that  his  power  was  gone,  had 
taken  poison;  but,  as  his  constitution  was  so  fortified  by  antidotes  that  it 
took  no  effect,  he  caused  one  of  his  slaves  to  kill  him. 

The  son  submitted  to  the  Romans,  and  was-  allowed  to  reign  on  the 
Bosphorus ;  but  Pompeius  had  extended  the  Roman  Empire  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates ;  for  though  a  few  small  kings  still  remained,  it  was  only  by  suf- 
france  from  the  Romans,  who  had  gained  thirty-nine  great  cities.  Egypt, 
the  Parthian  kingdom  on  the  Tigris,  and  Armenia  in  the  mountains,  alone 
remained  free. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  in  the  East,  there  was  a  very  dangerous 
plot  contrived  at  Rome  by  a  man  named  Lucius  Sergius  Catilina,  and  seven 
other  good-for-nothing  nobles,  for  arming  the  mob,  even  the  slaves  and 
gladiators,  overthrowing  the  government,  seizing  all  the  offices  of  state, 
and  murdering  all  their  opponents,  after  the  example  first  set  by  Marius 
and  Cinua. 

Happily,  such  secrets  are  seldom  kept;  one  of  the  plotters  told  the 
woman  he  was  in  love  with,  and  she  told  one  of  the  consuls,  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero.  Cicero  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  Rome,  and  the  one 
whom  we  really  know  the  best,  for  he  left  a  great  number  of  letters  to  his 
friends,  which  show  us  the  real  mind  of  the  man.  He  was  of  the  order  of 
the  knights,  and  had  been  bred  up  to  be  a  lawyer  and  orator,  and  his 
speaches  came  to  be  the  great  models  of  Roman  eloquence.  He  was  a  man 
of  real  conscience,  and  he  most  deeply  loved  Rome,  and  her  honor ;  and 
though  he  was  both  vain  and  timid,  he  could  put  these  weaknesses  aside  for 
the  public  good.  Before  all  the  Senate  he  impeached  Catilina,  showing  how 
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fully  In-  knew  all  that  he  intended.  \..  tiling  coidd  be  done  to  liim  Ky  law 
till  lie  had  actually  committed  his  crime,  and  (  'icero  wanted  to  show  him 
that  all  was  known,  so  as  to  cause  him  to  flee  and  join  his  frien<ln  outside. 
Catilina  tried  to  face  it  out,  but  all  the  senators  began  to  cry  out  a-ain-t 
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him,  and  he  dashed  away  in  terror,  and  left  the  city  at  night.  Cicero 
announced  it  the  next  day  in  a  famous  speech,  beginning,  "  He  ia  gone;  he 
has  rushed  away  ;  he  has  burst  forth."  Some  of  his  followers  in  guilt  were 
left  at  Home,  and  just  then  some  letters  were  brought  to  Cicero  by  some  of 
a  tribe  of  Gauls  whom  they  had  invited  to  help  them  in  the  ruin  of  the 
Senate.  This  was  positive  proof,  and  Cicero  caused  the  nine  worst  to  be 
seized,  and,  having  proved  their  guilt,  there  was  a  consultation  in  the  Senate 
as  to  their  fate.  Julius  Caesar  wanted  to  keep  them  prisoners  for  life,  which 
he  said  was  worse  than  death,  as  that,  he  believed,  would  end  everything; 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  Senate  were  for  their  death,  and  they  \\ere  all 
strangled,  without  giving  them  a  chance  of  defending  themselves  or  appeal- 
ing to  the  people.  Cicero  beheld  the  execution  himself,  and  then  went  forth 
to  the  crowd,  merely  saying,  "They  have  lived." 
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Catilina,  meantime,  had  collected  twenty  thousand  men  in  Italy,  but 
they  were  not  half-armed,  and  the  newly-returned  proconsul,  Metellus,  made 
head  against  him ;  while  the  other  consul,  Caius  Antonius,  was  recalled 
from  Macedonia  with  his  army.  As  he  was  a  friend  of  Catilina,  he  did  not 
choose  to  fight  with  him,  and  gave  up  the  command  to  his  lieutenant,  by 
whom  the  wretch  was  defeated  and  slain.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to 
Rome. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

POMP  EI  US     AND    C^ISAR. 
B.  (.'.  61—48. 

?OMPEIUS  was  coming  home  for  his  triumph,  and  every  one 
had  hopes  from  him,  for  things  were  in  a  very  bad  state. 
There  had  been  a  great  disturbance  at  Julius  Cesar's  house. 
Every  year  there  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Cybele,  the  Bona 
Dea,  or  Good  Goddess,  to  which  none  but  women  were  admit- 
ted, and  where  it  was  sacrilege  for  a  man  to  be  seen.  In  the 
midst  of  this  feast  in  Caesar's  house,  a  slave  girl  told  his 
mother  Aurelia  that  there  was  a  man  among  the  ladies. 
Aurelia  shut  the  doors,  took  a  torch  and  ran  through  the 
house,  looking  in  every  one's  face  for  the  offender,  who  was  found  to  be 
Publius  Clodius,  a  worthless  young  man,  who  had  been  in  Catilina's  con- 
spiracy, but  had  given  evidence  against  him.  He  escaped,  but  was  brought 
to  trial,  and  then  borrowed  money  enough  of  Crassus  the  rich  to  bribe  the 
judges  and  avoid  the  punishment  he  deserved.  Caesar's  wife,  the  sister  of 
Pompeius,  was  free  of  blame  in  the  matter,  but  he  divorced  her,  saying 
that  Caesar's  wife  must  be  free  from  all  suspicion ;  and  this,  of  course,  did 
not  bring  her  brother  home  in  a  friendly  spirit  to  Caesar. 

Pompeius'  triumph  was  the  most  magnificent  that  had  ever  yet  been  seen. 
It  lasted  two  days,  and  the  banners  that  were  carried  in  the  procession  bore 
the  names  of  nine  hundred  cities  and  one  thousand  fortresses  which  he  had 
conquered.  All  the  treasures  of  Mithridates — statues,  jewels,  and  splendid 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  worked  with  precious  stones — were  carried 
along ;  and  it  was  reckoned  that  he  brought  home  twenty  thousand  talents 
—equal  to  five  million  pounds — for  the  treasury.  He  was  admired,  too,  for 
refusing  any  surname  taken  from  his  conquests,  and  only  wearing  the  laurel 
wreath  of  a  victor  in  the  Senate. 
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Pompeius  and  Caesar  were  the  great  rival  names  at  this  time.  Poni- 
peins'  deshv  was  t<>  keep  the  old  framework,  and  play  tin-  part  of  Sulla  a> 
its  protector,  only  without  its  violence  and  hloods|n-d.  Ca-ar  >a\\  that  it 
was  impossible  that  tilings  should  go  on  as  they  were,  and  had  made  up  liis 
mind  to  take  the  lead  and  mould  them  afiv>!i  ;  but  this  he  eoidd  not  do 
while  Pompeius  was  looked  up  to  as  the  last  great  eon.|iieror.  So  ( 'jeaar 
meant  to  serve  his  consulate,  take  some  government  where  he  could  grow 
famous  and  form  an  army,  and  then  come  home  and  mould  even  thing 
anew.  After  a  year's  service  in  Spain  as  proprietor,  Ciesar  came  back  and 
made  friends  with  Pompeius  and  (Yas-us.  giving  his  daughtei  Julia  in  mar- 
riage to  Pompeius,  and  forming  what  was  called  a  triumvirate,  or  union  of 
three  men.  Thus  he  easily  obtained  the  consulship,  and  sho\\ed  himself 
the  friend  of  the  people  by  bringing  in  an  Agrarian  Law  for  dividing  the 
public  lands  in  Campania  among  the  poorer  eiti/ens.  not  forgetting  Pom- 
peius' old  soldiers;  also  taking  other  measures  which  might  make  the  Senate 
recollect  that  Sulla  had  foretold  that  he  would  be  another  Marins  and  more. 

After  this,  he  took  (iaul  as  his  province,  and  sjM-nt  seven  years  in  sub- 
duing it  bit  by  bit,  and  in  making  two  visits  to  Britain.  He  might  pretty 
well  trust  the  rotten  state  of  Rome  to  be  ready  for  his  interference  \\hen  he 
came  back.  Clodius  had  actually  dared  to  bring  Cicero  to  a  trial  for  having 
put  to  death  the  friends  of  Catilina  without  allowing  them  to  plead  their 
own  cause.  Pompeius  would  not  help  him.  and  the  people  banished  him 
four  hundred  miles  from  Koine,  when  he  went  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  very 
miserable;  but  his  exile  only  lasted  two  years,  and  then  better  eoun>els  pee. 
vailed,  and  he  was  brought  home  by  a  general  vote,  and  welcomed  almost  as 
if  it  had  been  a  triumph. 

Marcus  Porcius  Cato  was  as  honest  and  true  a  man  as  Cicero,  but  very 
rough  and  stern,  so  that  he  was  feared  and  hated  ;  and  there  were  often 
fierce  quarrels  in  the  Senate  and  Forum,  and  in  one  of  these  Pompeiu-'  robe 
\\.is  sprinkled  with  blood.  On  his  return  home,  his  young  wife  Julia 
thought  he  had  been  hurt,  and  the  shock  brought  on  an  illness  of  which  she 
died  ;  thus  breaking  the  link  between  her  husband  and  father. 

Pompeius  did  all  he  could  to  please  the  Romans  when  he  was  consul 
together  with  Crassus.  He  had  been  for  some  time  building  a  most  splen- 
did theatre  jn  the  Campus  Martius,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  open  t<>  tin- 
sky,  and  with  tiers  of  galleries  circling  round  an  arena:  but  the  (Jreek-  had 
never  used  their  theatres  for  the  savage  sports  for  which  this  was  intended. 
When  it  was  opened,  five  hundred  lions,  eighteen  elephants,  and  a  multitude 
of  gladiators  were  provided  to  fight  in  different  fashions  with  one  another 
before  thirty  thousand  spectators,  the  whole  being  crowned  by  a  temple  to 
Conquering  Venus.  After  his  consulate.  Pompeius  took  Spain  as  hi-  prov- 
ince, but  did  not  go  there,  managing  it  by  deputy:  while  < Ya--us  had  Syria. 
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and  there  went  to  war  with  the  wild  Parthiaus  on  the  Eastern  border.  In 
the  battle  of  Carrhse,  the  army  of  Crassus  was  entirely  routed  by  the 
Parthians;  he  was  killed,  his  head  cut  off,  and  his  mouth  filled  up  with 
molten  gold  in  scorn  of  his  riches.  At  Rome,  there  was  such  distress  that 
no  one  thought  much  even  of  such  a  disaster.  Bribes  were  given  to  secure 
elections,  and  there  was  nothing  but  tumult  and  uproar,  in  which  good  men 
like  Cicero  and  Cato  could  do  nothing.  Clod  ins  was  killed  in  one  of  these 
frays,  and  the  mob  grew  so  furious  that  the  Senate  chose  Pompeius  to  be 
sole  consul  to  put  them  down ;  and  this  he  did  for  a  short  time,  but  all  fell 
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into  confusion  again  while  he  was  very  ill  of  a  fever  at  Naples,  and  even 
when  he  recovered  there  was  a  feeling  that  Caesar  was  wanted.  But  Caesar's 
friends  said  he  must  not  be  called  upon  to  give  up  his  army  unless  Pom- 
peius gave  up  his  command  of  the  army  in  Spain,  and  neither  of  them 
would  resign. 

Ca3sar  advanced  with  all  his  forces  as  far  as  Ravenna,  which  was  still 
part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  then  the  consul,  Marcus  Marcellus,  begged  Pom- 
peius to  protect  the  commonwealth,  and  he  took  up  arms.  Two  of  Caesar's 
great  friends,  Marcus  Antonius  and  Caius  Cassius,  who  were  tribunes,  for- 
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bade  this ;  and  when  they  were  not  heeded,  they  fled  to  Caesar's  camp  asking 
his  protection. 

So  he  advanced.  It  was  not  lawful  for  an  ini|K>rator,  or  general  in  com- 
mand of  an  army,  to  come  within  the  Roman  territory  \\itli  his  tr<».|.- 
except  for  his  triumph,  and  the  little  river  Rubicon  was  the  boundary  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  So  when  Ca-sar  crossed  it,  lit-  took  the  first  step  in  lin-ak- 
ing  through  old  Roman  rules,  and  thus  the  saying  anise  that  one  has  passed 
the  Rubicon  when  one  has  gone  so  far  in  a  matter  that  there  is  no  turning 
back.  Though  Caesar's  army  was  but  small,  his  fame  was  such  that  every- 
body seemed  stnick  with  dismay,  even  Pompeius  himself,  and  instead  of 
fighting,  he  carried  off  all  the  senators  of  his  party  to  the  South,  even  to  the 
extreme  point  of  Italy  at  Brundusium.  Caesar  marched  after  them  tliither, 
having  met  with  no  resistance,  and  having,  indeed,  won  all  Italy  in  sixty 
days.  As  he  advanced  on  Brundusium,  Pompeius  embarked  on  board  a  ship 
in  the  harbor  and  sailed  away,  meaning,  no  doubt,  to  raise  an  army  in  tin- 
provinces  and  return — some  feared  like  Sulla — to  take  vengeance. 

Caesar  was  appointed  Dictator,  and  after  crushing  Pompeius'  friends  in 
Spain,  he  pursued  him  into  Macedonia,  where  Pompeins  had  Keen  collecting 
all  the  friends  of  the  old  commonwealth.  There  was  a  great  battle  fought 
at  Pharsalia,  a  battle  which  nearly  put  an  end  to  the  old  government  of 
Rome,  for  Caesar  gained  a  great  victory;  and  Pompeiiis  tied  to  the  roast. 
where  he  found  a  vessel  and  sailed  for  Egypt.  He  -ent  a  message  to  ask, 
shelter  at  Alexandria,  and  the  advisers  of  the  young  king  pretended  to  wel- 
come him,  but  they  really  intended  to  make  friends  with  the  victor:  and  as 
Pompeius  stepped  ashore  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back,  his  body  thrown  into 
the  surf,  and  his  head  cut  off. 
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CHAPTEK    XXVIII. 

JULIUS    C^SAR. 
B.C.  48^-44. 

Pompeius  fell  the  hopes  of  those  who  were  faithful  to 
the  old  government,  such  as  Cicero  and  Cato.  They  had 
only  to  wait  and  see  what  Caesar  would  do,  and  with  the 
memory  of  Marius  in  their  minds. 

Caesar  did  not  come  at  once  to  Rome ;  he  had  first  to 
reduce  the  East  to  obedience.  Egypt  was  under  the  last 
descendants  of  Alexander's  general  Ptolemy,  and  was  an 
ally  of  Rome,  that  is,  only  remaining  a  kingdom  by  her 
permission.  The  king  was  a  wretched  weak  lad  ;  his  sister 
Cleopatra,  who  was  joined  with  him  in  the  throne,  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  winning  women  who  ever  lived.  Caesar,  who  needed  money, 
demanded  some  that  was  owing  to  the  state.  The  young  king's  advisers 
refused,  and  Caesar,  who  had  but  a  small  force  with  him,  was  shut  up  in  a 
quarter  of  Alexandria  where  he  could  get  no  fresh  water  but  from  pits 
which  his  men  dug  in  the  sand.  He  burnt  the  Egyptian  fleet  that  it  might 
not  stop  the  succors  that  were  coming  from  Syria,  and  he  tried  to  take  the 
Isle  of  Pharos,  with  the  lighthouse  on  it,  but  his  ship  was  sunk,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  save  himself  by  swimming,  holding  his  journals  in  one  hand 
above  the  water.  However,  the  forces  from  Syria  were  soon  brought  to 
him,  and  he  was  able  to  fight  a  battle  in  which  the  young  king  was  drowned ; 
and  Egypt  was  at  his  mercy.  Cleopatra  was  determined  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  him,  and  had  herself  carried  into  his  rooms  in  a  roll  of  carpet, 
and  when  there,  she  charmed  him  so  much  that  he  set  her  up  as  queen  of 
Egypt.  He  remained  three  months  longer  in  Egypt  collecting  money  ;  and 
hearing  that  Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  had  attacked  the  Roman 
settlements  in  Asia  Minor,  he  sailed  for  Tarsus,  marched  against  Pharnaces, 
routed  and  killed  him  in  battle.  The  success  was  announced  to  the  Senate 
in  the  following  brief  words,  "  Vent,  vidi,  vici "  — "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  con- 
quered." 

He  was  a  second  time  appointed  Dictator,  and  came  home  to  arrange 
affairs ;  but  there  were  no  proscriptions,  though  he  took  away  the  estates  of 
those  who  opposed  him.  There  was  still  a  party  of  the  senators  and  their 
supporters  who  had  followed  Pompeius  in  Africa,  with  Cato  and  Cnaeus 
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Pompeius,  the  t-ldrst  -on  nf  the  great  leader,  and  ( ';e-ar  had  to  follow  them 
thither.  He  gave  them  a  great  defeat  at  Thapsu>,  and  the  remnant  took 
refuge  in  the  city  of  Utiea,  whither  Ca-sar  followed  them.  They  would  have 
stood  a  siege,  but  the  townspeople  would  not  consent,  and  Cato  >ent  oif  all 
his  party  by  sea,  and  remained  alone  with  his  son  ami  a  fe\\  of  hi-  friend-, 
not  to  face  the  conqueror,  but  to  die  by  his  own  sword  ere  he  came,  as  the 
Romans  had  learned  from  Stoic  philosophy  to  think  the  nobler  part. 

Such  of  the  Senate  as  had  not  joined  I'oinpeins  were  ready  to  fall  down 
and  worship  Caesar  when  he  came  home.  So  rejoiced  was  Koine  to  fear  no 
proscription,  that  temples  were  dedicated  to  Ciesar'-  clemencv,  and  his  image 
uas  to  be  carried  in  procession  with  those  of  the  gods.  He  was  named 
Dictator  for  ten  years,  and  was  received  with  four  triumphs — over  the 
Gauls,  over  the  Egyptians,  over  Phanmces,  and  over  Juba,  an  African  king 
who  had  aided  Cato.  Foremost  of  the  Gaulish  prisoners  was  the  brave 
Vercingetorix,  and  among  the  Egyptians.  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of  Cleopatra. 
A  banquet  \v;is  given  at  his  cost  to  the  whole  Roman  people,  and  the  sh<.\\s 
of  gladiators  and  beasts  surpassed  all  that  had  ever  been  seen.  The  Julii 
were  said  to  be  descended  from  /Kneas  and  to  Venn-,  as  hi>  ancestress, 
Caesar  dedicated  a  breastplate  of  pearls  from  the  river  mussels  of  Britain. 
Still,  however,  he  had  to  go  to  Spain  to  reduce  the  sons  of  Pom  pi- ins.  They 
were  defeated  in  battle,  the  elder  was  killed,  but  Cnaeus,  the  younger,  held 
out  in  the  mountains  and  hid  himself  among  the  natives. 

After  this,  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  to  carry  out  his  plans.  He  was 
dictator  for  ten  years  and  consul  for  five,  ami  was  also  imperator  or  com- 
mander of  an  army  he  was  not  made  to  disband,  so  that  he  nearly  was  as 
powerful  as  any  king;  and,  as  he  saw  that  such  an  enormous  domain  as 
Rome  now  possessed  could  never  be  governed  by  two  magistrates  changing 
every  year,  he  prepared  matters  for  there  being  one  ruler.  The  influence  of 
the  Senate,  too,  he  weakened  very  much  by  naming  a  great  many  persons  to 
it  of  no  rank  or  distinction,  till  there  were  nine  hundred  members,  and 
nobody  thought  much  of  being  a  senator.  He  also  made  an  immense  num- 
ber of  new  citizens,  and  he  caused  a  great  survey  t6  be  begun  by  Roman 
officers  in  preparation  for  properly  arranging  the  provinces,  governments, 
and  tribute;  and  he  began  to  have  the  laws  drawn  up  in  regular  order.  In 
fact,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  produced,  not  only 
as  a  conqueror,  but  a  statesman  and  ruler;  and  though  his  pouer  over  Rome 
was  not  according  to  the  laws,  and  had  been  gained  by  a  rebellion,  he  was 
using  it  for  her  good. 

lie  was  learned  in  all  philosophy  and  science,  and  his  history  of  his 
wars  in  Gaul  has  come  down  to  our  times.  Asa  high  patrician  by  birth. 
he  was  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  chief  priest,  and  thus  had  to  fix  all  the 
festival  days  in  each  year.  Now  the  year  hat!  been  suppo-ed  to  be  only 
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three  hundred  and  fifty-five  days  long,  and  the  Pont,  if  ex  put  in  another 
month  or  several  days  whenever  he  pleased,  so  that  there  was  great  con- 
fusion, and  the  feast  days  for  the  harvest  and  vintage  came,  according  to 
the  calendar,  three  months  before  there  was  any  corn  or  grapes. 

To  set  this  to  rights,  since  it  was  now  understood  that  the  length  of 
the  year  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  and  six  hours,  Caesar  and 
the  scientific  men  who  assisted  him  devised  the  fresh  arrangement  that  we 
call  leap  year,  adding  a  day  to  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  once  in 
four  years.  He  also  changed  the  name  of  one  of  the  summer  months  from 
Sextile  to  July,  in  honor  of  himself.  Another  work  of  his  was  restoring 
Corinth  and  Carthage,  which  had  both  been  ruined  the  same  year,  and  now 
were  both  refounded  the  same  year. 
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He  was  busy  about  the  glory  of  the  state,  but  there  was  much  to  shock 
old  Roman  feelings  in  his  conduct.  Cleopatra  had  followed  him  to  Rome, 
and  he  was  thinking  of  putting  away  his  wife  Calphurnia  to  marry  her. 
But  his  keeping  the  dictatorship  was  the  real  grievance,  and  the  remains  of 
the  old  party  in  the  Senate  could  not  bear  that  the  patrician  freedom  of 
Rome  should  be  lost.  Every  now  and  then  his  flatterers  offered  him  a  royal 
crown  and  hailed  him  as  king,  though  he  always  refused  it,  and  this  title 
still  stirred  up  bitter  hatred.  He  was  preparing  an  army,  intending  to 
march  into  the  further  East,  avenge  Crassus1  defeat  on  the  Parthians,  and 
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march  where  no  one  but  Alexander  ha<!  made  his  \\av  ;  ami  if  .lit-  came  back 
victorious  from  thence,  nothing  would  l>e  al>lr  to  stand  against  him. 

The  plotters  then  iv-dl\rd  to  strike  before  In-  set  out.  Caius  Cassius,  a 
tall,  lean  man,  who  had  lately  Keen  made  pra'tor,  \\as  the  chief  conspirator, 
and  with  him  was  Maivu>  .limius  Brutus,  a  descendant  of  him  who  over- 
threw the  Tarquins,  and  husband  to  Poivia,  Cato's  daughter,  also  another 
Brutus  named  Decimus,  hitherto  a  friend  of  Caesar,  and  newly  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  These  and  twelve  more  agreed  to  mur- 
der Caesar  on  the  15th  of  March,  called  in  the  Roman  calendar  the  Ides  of 
March,  when  he  went  to  the  senate-house. 

Rumors  got  abroad  and  warnings  came  to  him  about  that  special  day. 
His  wife  dreamt  so  terrible  a  dream  that  he  had  almost  yielded  to  her 
entreaties  to  stay  at  home,  when  Decimus  Brutus  came  in  and  laughed  him 
out  of  it.  As  he  was  carried  to  the  senate-house  in  a  litter,  a  man  gave  him 
n  writing  and  begged  him  to  read  it  instantly  ;  but  he  kept  it  rolled  in  his 
hand  without  looking.  As  he  went  up  the  steps  he  said  to  the  augur 
Spurius,  "  The  Ides  of  March  are  come."  "  Yes,  Caesar,"  was  the  answer ; 
"  but  they  are  not  passed."  A  few  steps  further  on,  one  of  the  conspirators 
met  him  with  a  petition,  and  the  others  joined  in  it,  clinging  to  his  n>l>  • 
and  his  neck,  till  another  caught  his  toga  and  pulled  it  over  his  arms,  and 
then  the  first  blow  was  struck  with  a  dagger.  Caesar  struggled  at  fir~ 
all  fifteen  tried  to  strike  at  him,  but,  when  he  saw  the  hand  uplifted  of  hu 
treacherous  friend  Decimus,  he  exclaimed,  "  M  in  Brute" — "Thou  toe. 
Brutus" — drew  his  toga  over  his  head,  and  fell  dead  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue  of  Pompeius. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

THE    SECOND    TRIUMVIRATE. 
B.C.  44—33. 

murderers  of  Csesar  had  expected  the  Romans  to  hail  them 
as  deliverers  from  a  tyrant,  but  his  great  friend  Marcus 
Antonius,  who  was,  together  with  him,  consul  for  that  year, 
made  a  speech  over  his  body  as  it  lay  on  a  couch  of  gold  and 
ivory  in  the  Forum  ready  for  the  funeral.  Antonius  read 
aloud  Caesar's  will,  and  showed  what  benefits  he  had  intended 
for  his  fellow-citizens,  and  how  he  loved  them ;  so  that  love 
for  him  and  wrath  against  his  enemies  filled  every  hearer. 
The  army,  of  course,  were  furious  against  the  murderers ;  the 
Senate  was  terrified,  and  granted  everything  Antonius  chose  to  ask,  pro- 
vided he  would  protect  them,  whereupon  he  begged  for  a  guard  for  himself 
that  he  might  be  saved  from  Caesar's  fate,  and  this  they  gave  him ;  while  the 
fifteen  murderers  fled  secretly,  mostly  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  of  which  Decimus 
Brutus  was  governor. 

Caesar  had  no  child  but  the  Julia  who  had  been  wife  to  Pompeius,  and 
his  heir  was  his  young  cousin  Caius  Octavius,  who  changed  his  name  to 
Caius  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus,  and,  coming  to  Rome,  demanded  his  inher- 
itance, which  Antonius  had  seized,  declaring  that  it  was  public  money ;  but 
Octavianus,  though  only  eighteen,  showed  so  much  prudence  and  fairness 
that  many  of  the  Senate  were  drawn  toward  him  rather  than  Antonius,  who 
had  always  been  known  as  a  bad,  untrustworthy  man ;  but  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  put  down  the  murderers — Decimus  Brutus  was  in  Gaul, 
Marcus  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  Macedonia,  and  Sextus  Pompeius  had  also 
raised  an  army  in  Spain. 

Good  men  in  the  Senate  dreaded  no  one  so  much  as  Antonius,  and  put 
their  hope  in  young  Octavianus.  Cicero  made  a  set  of  speeches  against 
Antonius,  which  are  called  Philippics,  because  they  denounce  him  as 
Demosthenes  used  to  denounce  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  like  them,  too,  they 
were  the  last  flashes  of  spirit  in  a  sinking  state ;  and  Cicero,  in  those  days, 
was  the  foremost  and  best  man  who  was  trying  at  his  own  risk  to  save  the 
old  institutions  of  his  country.  But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  they  were  too  rot- 
ten to  last,  and  there  were  not  enough  of  honest  men  to  make  a  stand  against 
a  violent  unscrupulous  schemer  like  Antonius ;  above  all  now  that  the  clever 
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young  Octavianus  saw  it  was  for  his  interest  to  make  common  cause  with 
him,  and  with  a  third  friend  of  Caesar,  rich  l>nt  dull,  named  Mnivu< 
.^Emilius  Lepidus.  They  called  on  Decimun  Brutus  to  surrender  his  forces 
to  them,  and  marched  against  him.  Then  his  troops  deserted  him,  and  he 
tried  to  escape  into  the  Alps,  but  was  delivered  up  to  Antonius  and  put  to 
death. 

Soon  after,  Antonius,  Lepidus,  and  Octavianus  all  met  on  a  little  island 
in  the  river  Rhenus  and  agreed  to  form  a  triumvirate  for  five  years  for  -«-t- 
ting  things  to  rights  once  more,  all  three  enjoying  consular  power  together ; 
and,  as  they  had  the  command  of  all  the  armies,  there  was  no  one  to  stop  them. 
Lepidus  was  to  stay  and  govern  Rome,  while  the  other  two  hunted  down 
the  murderers  of  Caesar  in  the  East.  But  first,  there  was  a  deadly  ven- 
geance to  be  taken  in  the  city  upon  all  who  could  be  supposed  to  have 
favored  the  murder  of  Caesar,  or  who  could  be  enemies  to  their  schemes. 
So  these  three  sat  down  with  a  list  of  the  citizens  before  them  to  make  a 
proscription,  each  letting  a  kinsman  or  friend  of  his  own  be  marked  for 
death,  provided  he  might  slay  one  related  to  another  of  the  three.  The 
dreadful  list  was  set  up  in  the  Forum,  and  a  price  paid  for  the  heads  of  the 
people  in  it,  so  that  soldiers,  ruffians,  and  slaves  brought  them  in ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  that — as  in  the  other  two  proscriptions — there  was  random 
murder,  and  many  bribed  their  assassins  and  escaped  from  Italy.  Octavi- 
anus had  marked  the  fewest  and  tried  to  save  Cicero,  but  Antonius  insisted 
on  his  death.  On  hearing  that  he  was  in  the  fatal  roll,  Cicero  had  left 
Rome  with  his  brother,  and  slowly  traveled  toward  the  coast  from  one 
country  house  to  another  till  he  came  to  Ant  him,  whence  he  meant  to  sail 
for  Greece  ;  but  there  he  was  oveitaken.  His  brother  was  killed  at  once, 
but  he  was  put  into  a  boat  by  his  slaves,  and  went  down  the  coast  to 
Formiae,  where  he  landed  again,  and,  going  to  a  house  near,  said  he  would 
rather  die  in  his  own  country  which  he  had  so  often  saved.  However,  when 
the  pursuers  knocked  at  the  gate,  his  slaves  placed  him  in  a  litter  and  hur- 
ried him  out  at  another  door.  He  was,  however,  again  overtaken,  and  he 
forbade  his  slaves  to  fight  for  him,  but  stretched  out  his  throat  for  the 
sword  with  his  eyes  full  upon  it.  His  head  was  carried  to  Antonius,  whose 
wife  Fulvia  actually  pierced  the  tongue  with  her  bodkin  in  revenge  for  the 
speeches  it  had  made  against  her  husband. 

After  this  dreadful  work,  Antonius  and  Oriavianus  went  acros- 
Greece,  where  Marcus  Brutus  had  collected  the  remains  of  the  army  that 
had  fought  under  Pompeius.  He  had  been  made  much  of  at  Athens,  where 
his  statue  had  been  set  up  beside  that  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeitoto,  the 
slayers  of  Pisi stratus.  Cassius  had  plundered  Asia  Minor,  and  the  two  met 
at  Sardis.  It  is  said  that  the  night  before  they  were  to  pass  into  Mace- 
donia, Brutus  was  sitting  alone  in  his  tent,  when  he  saw  the  figure  of  a  man 
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before  him.  "  Who  art 
thou  ? "  he  asked ;  and  the 
answer  was,  "  I  am  thine 
evil  genius,  Brutus ;  I  will 
meet  thee  again  at  Phil- 
ippi." 

And  it  was  at  Philippi 
that  Brutus  and  Cassius 
found  themselves  face  to 
face  with  Antonius  and 
Octavianus.  Each  army 
was  divided  into  two,  and 
Brutus,  who  fought  against 
Octavianus,  put  his  army 
to  flight,  but  Cassius  was 
driven  back  by  Antonius ; 
and  seeing  a  troop  of  horse- 
men coming  toward  him, 
he  thought  all  was  lost, 
and  threw  himself  upon  a 
sword.  Brutus  gathered 
the  troops  together,  and 
after  twenty  days  renewed 
the  fight,  when  he  was 
routed,  fled,  and  hid  him- 
self, but  after  some  hours 
put  himself  to  death,  as 
did  his  wife  Porcia  when 
she  heard  of  his  end. 

After  this,  Octavianus 
went  back  to  Italy,  while 
Antonius  stayed  to  pacify 
the  East.  When  he  was 
at  Tarsus,  the  lovely  queen 
of  Egypt  came,  resolved  to 
win  him  over.  She  sailed 
up  the  Cydnus  in  a  beau- 
tiful galley,  carved,  gilded, 
and  inlaid  with  ivory,  with 
sails  of  purple  silk  and  sil- 
vered oars,  moving  to  the 
sound  of  flutes,  while  she 
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lay  on  the  deck  under  a  >tar-pangled  c;,ni.p;  arra\ed  a-  Venn-.  \\itli  her 
ladies  as  nymphs,  and  little  l.,.ys  as  Cupids  tanning  IMT.  Aiit.niiii>  \\.-is 
perfectly  fascinated,  and  she  took  liini  back  to  Alexandria  with  lief,  heeding 
nothing  but  her  and  the  delights  with  which  six-  entertained  him.  though 
his  wife  Fulvia  juid  his  brother  were  struggling  to  keep  up  his  p(, \\ei-  at 
Rome.  He  did  come  home,  but  oiily  to  make  a  fresh  agreement  \\ith  Oeta- 
vianus,  by  which  Fulvia  was  given  up  and  he  married  Octavia.  the  widow 
of  Marcellus  and  sister  of  Octavianus.  But  he  could  not  bear  to  stay  IOIIL' 
away  from  Cleopatra,  and,  deserting  Octavia,  he  returned  to  lvj\  pt.  \\  here 
the  most  wonderful  revelries  were  kept  up.  Stories  are  told  of  eight  \\ild 
boars  being  roasted  in  one  day,  each  being  begun  a  little  later  than  the  last, 
that  one  might  be  in  perfection  when  Antoiiins  should  call  for  his  dinner. 
Cleopatra  vowed  once  that  she  would  drink  the  most  costly  of  draughts, 
and,  taking  off  an  earring  of  inestimable  price,  dissolved  it  in  vinegar  and 
swallowed  it. 

In  the  meantime,  Octavianus  and  Lepid us  together  had  put  down  I)eci- 
mus,  and  Lepidus  hud  then  tried  to  overcome  Octavianus,  but  was  himself 
conquered  and  banished;  for  Octavianus  was  a  kindly  man.  who  never  -hed 
blood  if  he  could  help  it,  and,  now  that  he  \\as  alone  at  Rome,  won  even 
one's  heart  by  his  gracious  ways,  while  Antonius1  riots  in  Kgvpt  were  a 
scandal  to  all  who  loved  virtue  and  nobleness.  So  far  was  the  Roman 
fallen  that  he  even  promised  Cleopatra  to  conquer  Italy  and  make  Alex- 
andria the  capital  of  the  world.  Octavia  tried  to  win  him  back,  but  -he 
was  a  grave,  virtuous  Roman  matron,  and  coarse,  dissipated  Antonius  did 
not  care  for  her  compared  with  the  enticing  Egyptian  <|ueen.  It  was  needful 
at  last  for  Octaviauus  to  destroy  this  dangerous  power,  and  he  mustered  a 
fleet  and  army,  while  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  sailed  out  of  Alexandria  \\ith 
their  ships  and  gave  battle  off  the  Cape  of  Actinm.  In  the  midst,  either 
fright  or  treachery  made  Cleopatra  sail  awa\,  and  all  the  Kgyptian  ships 
with  her,  so  that  Antonius  turned  at  once  and  fled  with  her.  The\  tried  to 
raise  the  East  in  their  favor,  but  all  their  allies  deserted  them,  and  their 
soldiers  went  over  to  Alexandria,  where  Octavianus  followed  them.  Then 
Cleopatra  betrayed  her  lover,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Octavianus  the  ships 
in  which  he  might  have  fled,  lie  killed  himself,  and  Cleopatra  surrendered, 
hoping  to  charm  young  Octavianus  as  she  had  done  Julius  and  Antoniu-; 
but  when  she  saw  him  grave  and  unmoved,  and  found  he  meant  to  exhibit 
her  in  his  triumph,  she  went  to  the  tomb  of  Antonius  and  crowned  it  with 
flowers.  The  next  day  she  was  found  on  her  couch,  in  her  royal  robes,  dead. 
and  her  two  maids  dying  too.  "Is  this  well?"  asked  the  man  who  found 
her.  "It  is  well  for  the  daughter  of  kin^s,"  said  her  maid  with  her  la-t 
breath.  Cleopatra  had  long  made  experiments  on  easy  wax-  of  death,  and 
it  was  believed  that  an  asp  was  brought  to  her  in  a  basket  of  tigs  as  the 
means  of  her  death. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

C  2E  S  A  It    A  U  U  U  S  T  D  S . 
B.  C.  33— A.  D.  14. 

*HE  death  of  Antonius  ended  the  fierce  struggles  which  had 
torn  Rome  so  long.  Octavianus  was  left  alone  ;  all  the  men 
who  had  striven  for  the  old  government  were  dead,  and  those 
who  were  left  were  worn  out  and  only  longed  for  rest.  They 
had  found  that  he  was  kind  and  friendly,  and  trusted  to  him 
thankfully,  nay,  were  ready  to  treat  him  as  a  kind  of  god. 
The  old  frame  of  constitution  went  on  as  usual ;  there  was 
still  a  Senate,  still  consuls,  and  all  the  other  magistrates,  but 
Caesar  Octavianus  had  the  power  belonging  to  each  gathered 
in  one.  He  was  prince  of  the  Senate,  which  gave  him  rule  in  the  city ; 
praetor,  which  made  him  judge,  and  gave  him  a  special  guard  of  soldiers 
called  the  Praetorian  Guard  to  execute  justice ;  and  tribune  of  the  people, 
which  made  him  their  voice ;  and  even  after  his  triumph  he  was  still  im- 
perator,  or  general  of  the  army.  This  word  becomes  in  English,  emperor,  but 
it  meant  at  this  time  merely  commander-in-cliief.  He  was  also  Pontifex 
Maximus,  as  Julius  Caesar  had  been ;  and  th^re  was  a  general  feeling  that  he 
was  something  sacred  and  set  apart  as  the  ruler  and  peace-maker ;  and,  as  he 
shared  this  feeling  himself,  he  took  the  name  of  Augustus,  which  is  the  one 
by  which  he  is  always  known. 

He  did  not,  however,  take  to  himself  any  great  show  or  state.  He  lived 
in  his  family  abode,  and  dressed  and  walked  about  the  streets  like  any  other 
Roman  gentleman  of  consular  rank,  and  no  special  respect  was  paid  to  him 
in  speech,  for,  warned  by  the  fate  of  Julius,  he  was  determined  to  prevent 
the  Romans  from  being  put  in  mind  of  kings  and  crowns.  He  was  a  wise 
and  deep-thinking  man,  and  he  tried  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  Julius  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  and  of  the  whole  Roman  world.  He  had  the  survey 
finished  of  all  the  countries  of  the  empire,  which  now  formed  a  complete 
border  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  reaching  as  far  north  as  the  British 
Channel,  the  Alps,  and  the  Black  Sea ;  as  far  south  as  the  African  desert,  as 
far  west  as  the  Atlantic,  and  east  as  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  he 
also  had  a  universal  census  made  of  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was 
the  first  time  such  a  thing  had  been  possible,  for  all  the  world  was  at  last  at 
peace,  so  that  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  closed  for  the  third  and  last  time  in 
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Roman  history.  There  was  a  feeling  all  over  the  \\orld  that  a  great 
Deliverer  and  peaceful  Prince  was  to  In-  expected  at  this  time.  One  of  tin- 
Sybils  was  believed  to  have  so  sung,  and  the  Romans,  in  their  relief  at  the 
good  rule  of  Augustus,  thought  he  \\a>  the  premised  one;  but  they  little 
knew  why  God  had  l>roii'_rht  about  this  great  >t  illness  from  all  wars,  or  why 
He  moved  the  heart  of  Augustus  to  make  the  decree  that  all  the  world 
should  be  taxed — namely,  that  the  true  Prince  of  Peace,  the  real  Deliverer, 
might  be  born  in  the  home  of  His  forefathers,  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David. 

The  purpose  of  Augustus1 
taxing  was  to  make  a  regular 
division   of    the   empire    into 
provinces  for  the   proconsuls 
to  govern,  with  lesser  divisions 
for  the  propraetors,  while  many 
cities,   especially    Greek   ones, 
were  allowed  their  own  magis- 
trates, and  some  small  tributary 
kingdoms  still  remained  till   the   old    roval 
family  should  either  die  out  or  offend  the 
Romans.      In   these   lands   the   people   were 
governed  by  their  own  laws,  unless  they  were 
made  Roman  citizens;  and  this  freedom  was 
more  and  more  granted,  and  saved  them  from 
paying  the  tribute  all  the  rest  had  to  pay,  and 
which  went  to  support  the  armies  and  other 
public  institutions  at  Rome,  and  to  provide 
the  corn  which  was  regularly  distributed  to 
such   citizens   as   claimed   it   at    Rome.      A 
Roman  colony  was  a  settlement,  generally  of 
old   soldiers   who  had  had  lands  granted    to 
them,  and  kept  their  citizenship;  and  it  \\.i^ 
like  another  little  Rome  managing  its  own 
affairs,  though   subject  to   the   mother   city. 
There  were  many  of  these  colonies,  especially 
in  Gaul  on  the  north  coast,  to  defend  it  from    BrATO>  Qf  Ammm  AT  THB  VATJCA]I> 
the   Germans.      Cologne  was   one,  and   still 

keeps  its  name.     The  tribute  was  carefully  fixed,  and  Augustus  did  his  best 
to  prevent  the  governors  from  preying  on  the  people.  . 

He  tried  to  bring  back  better  ways  to  Home,  which  was  in  a  sad  state, 
full  of  vice  and  riot,  and  with  little  of  the  old,  noble,  hardy  ways  of  the 
former  times.  The  educated  men  had  studied  Greek  philosophy  till  they 
had  no  faith  in  their  own  gods,  and,  indeed,  had  >o  mixed  up  their  mythol- 
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HORACE. 


oiry  \vith  the  Greek  that  they  really  did  not  kno\v  who  their  own  were,  and 
could  not  tell  who  were  the  greater  gods  whom  Decius  Mus  invoked  before 
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he  rushed  on  the  enemy  :  ami  \et  tln-\  kept  up  their  \\orship,  l>eraii-e  their 
feasts  were  so  connected  \\ith  tin-  Slat.-  that  e\  er\  t  liing  i  It-]  lem  In  I  i.n  them; 
but  they  made  them  m>  real  judges  or  helpers.  Tin-  l.e-t  men  of  the  time 
were  those  who  had  taken  up  the  Stoic  piiilo><>ph\,  \\hieh  held  that  virtue 
was  above  all  things,  \vhether  it  was  reuarded  or  not;  the  worst  were  often 
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the  Epicureans,  who  held  that  we  had  better  enjoy  all  we  can  in  this  life, 
being  sure  of  nothing  else. 

Learning  was  much  esteemed  in  the  time  of  Auuru*tu.s.  He  and  his  tu.> 
great  friends,  Cains  Cilnius  Maecenas  and  Vipsanius  Airri|>]>.-:,  both  had  a 
great  esteem  for  scholarship  and  poetry,  and  in  especial  the  house  of 
Maecenas  wasal\\a\s  (.pen  to  literary  men.  The  two  chief  poets  of  Rome, 
Publius  Virgilius  Maro  and  Quintus  II<n-,,tius  Flaccus.  \\ere  \\arm  friends 
of  his.  Virgil  wrote  poems  on  husbandry,  and  short  dialogue  poems  called 
eclogues,  in  one  of  which  he  spoke  of  the  time  of  Augustus  in  words  that, 
would  almost  serve  as  a  prophecy  of  the  kingdom  of  Him  who  was  ju-t 
born  at  Bethehem.  By  desire  "f  Augu-tus  he  also  wrote  the  s£n<-i<1,  a 
poem  on  the  war-doings  of  ^Eueas  and  his  settlement  in  Italy. 

Horace  wrote  odes  and  letters  in  verse  and  satires,  which  <how  the 
habits  and  ways  of  thinking  of  his  time  in  a  very  curious  manner;  and 
there  were  many  other  writers  whose  works  have  not  come  down  to  us;  but 
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the  Latin  of  this  time  is  the  model  of  the  language,  and  an  Augustan  age 
has  ever  since  been  a  term  for  one  in  which  literature  nourishes. 

All  the  early  part  of  Augustus'  reign  was  prosperous,  but  he  had  no  son, 
only  a  daughter  named  Julia.     He  meant  to  marry  her  to  MarceUus,  the 
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son  of  his  sister  Antonia,  but  Marcellus  died  young,  and  was  lamented  in 
Virgil's  ^Eneid  •  so  Julia  was  given  to  Agrippa's  son.  Augustus'  second 
wife  was  Livia,  who  had  been  married  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  and  had 
two  sons,  Tiberius  and  Brusus,  whom  Augustus  adopted  as  his  own  and 
intended  for  his  heirs ;  and  when  Julia  lost  her  husband  Agrippa  and  her 
two  young  sons,  he  forced  Tiberius  to  divorce  the  young  wife  he  really 
loved  to  marry  her.  It  was  a  great  grief  to  Tiberius,  and  seems  to  have 
quite  changed  his  character  into  being  grave,  silent,  and  morose.  Julia, 
though  carefully  brought  up,  was  one  of  the  most  wicked  and  depraved  of 
women,  and  almost  broke  her  father's  heart.  He  banished  her  to  an  island 
near  Bhegium,  and  when  she  died  there  would  allow  no  funeral  honors  to 
be  paid  to  her. 
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The  peace  was  beginning  to  be  broken  by  wars  with  the  Germans:  ami 
young  Drusus  was  commanding  the  army  against  them.  an<l  gainim_r  Midi 
Junior  that  he  was  called  Gennanieus,  \\lien  he  fell  from  his  horse  and  died 
of  liis  injuries,  leaving  one  young  son.  He  was  buried  at  Rome,  and  his 
brother  TiU-rius  walked  all  the  way  beside  the  bier,  with  his  long  flaxen 
hair  flowing  on  his  shoulders.  Tiberius  then  went  back  to  command  the 
armies  on  the  Rliine.  Some  half-conquered  country  lay  beyond,  and  the 
Germans  in  the  forests  were  at  this  time  under  a  brave  leader  culled 
Arminius.  They  were  attacked  by  the  pro-consul  Quinctilius  Varus,  and 
near  the  river  Ems,  in  the  Herycimian  forest,  Arminius  turned  on  him  and 
routed  him  completely,  cutting  off  the  whole  army,  so  that  only  a  few  fled 
back  to  Tiberius  to  tell  the  tale,  and  he  had  to  fall  back  and  defend  the 
Rhine. 

The  news  of  this  disaster  was  a  terrible- shock  to  the  Emperor.  lie 
sat  grieving  over  it,  and  at  times  he  dashed  Jiis  head  against  the  wall, 
crying,  "Varus,  Varus!  give  me  back  my  legions."  Hi*  friends  were  dead, 
he  was  an  old  man  now,  and  sadness  was  around  him.  He  was  soon,  how- 
ever, grave  and  composed  again ;  and,  as  his  health  began  to  fail,  he  sent 
for  Tiberius  and  put  his  affairs  into  his  hands.  When  his  "lying  day  came, 
he  met  it  calmly.  He  asked  if  there  was  any  fear  of  a  tumult  on  his  death, 
and  was  told  there  was  none;  then  he  called  for  a  mirror,  and  saw  that  his 
gray  hair  and  beard  were  in  order,  and,  asking  his  friends  whether  he  had 
played  his  part  well,  lie  uttered  a  verse  from  a  play  bidding  them  applaud 
his  exit,  bade  Livia  remember  him,  and  so  died  in  his  seventy-seventh  year, 
having  ruled  fifty-eight  years — ten  as  a  triumvir,  forty-eight  alom-. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

TIBERIUS    AND    CALIGULA. 
A.D.  14—41. 

O  difficulty  was  made  about  giving  all  the  powers  Augustus  had 
held  to  his  stepson,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  who  had  also  a 
right  to  the  names  of  Julius  Caesar  Augustus,  and  was  in  his 
own  time  generally  called  Caesar.  The  Senate  had  grown  too 
helpless  to  think  for  themselves,  and  all  the  choice  they  ever 
made  of  the  consuls  was  that  the  Emperor  gave  out  four 
names,  among  which  they  chose  two. 

Tiberius  had  been  a  grave,  morose  man  ever  since  he  was 
deprived  of  the  wife  he  loved,  and  had  lost  his  brother ;  and 
he  greatly  despised  the  mean,  cringing  ways  round  him,  and  kept  to  him- 
self; but  his  nephew,  called  Germanicus,  after  his  father,  was  the  person 
whom  every  one  loved  and  trusted.  He  had  married  Julia's  daughter 
Agrippina,  who  was  also  a  very  good  and  noble  person ;  and  when  he  was 
sent  against  the  Germans,  she  went  with  him,  and  her  little  boys  ran  about 
among  the  soldiers,  and  were  petted  by  them.  One  of  them,  Cains,  was 
called  by  the  soldiers  Caligula,  or  the  Little  Shoe,  because  he  wore  a  calig.-i 
or  shoe  like  theirs ;  and  he  never  lost  the  nickname. 

Germanicus  earned  his  surname  over  again  by  driving  Arminius  back ; 
but  he  was  more  enterprising  than  would  have  been  approved  by  Augustus, 
who  thought  it  wiser  to  guard  what  he  had  than  to  make  wider  conquests ; 
and  Tiberius  was  not  only  of  the  same  mind,  but  was  jealous  of  the  great 
love  that  all  the  army  were  showing  for  his  nephew,  and  this  distrust  \\  as 
increased  when  the  soldiers  in  the  East  begged  for  Germanicus  to  lead  them 
against  the  Parthians.  He  set  out,  visiting  all  the  famous  places  in  Greece 
by  the  way,  and  going  to  see  the  wonders  of  Egypt ;  but  while  in  Syria  he 
fell  ill  of  a  wasting  sickness  and  died,  so  that  many  suspected  the  spy, 
Cnseus  Piso,  whom  Tiberius  had  sent  with  him,  of  having  poisoned  him. 
When  his  wife  Agrippina  came  home,  bringing  his  corpse  to  be  burnt  and 
his  ashes  placed  in  the  burying-place  of  the  Caesars,  there  was  universal 
love  and  pity  for  her.  Piso  seized  on  all  the  offices  that  Germanicus  had 
held,  but  was  called  back  to  Rome,  and  was  just  going  to  be  put  on  his  trial 
when  he  cut  his  own  throat. 

All  this  tended  to  make   Tiberius  more  gloomy  and   distrustful,   and 
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when  his  mother  Livia  died  he  had  i ne   to    keep   him   in   check,    l-ni    i'.-ll 

under  the  influence  of  a  man  named  Sejanus  who  managed  all  hi-  a  Hair-  for 

him,  while  he  lived  in  a  villa  in  the  island  of  ( 'apn-a-  in  the   Ua\  of  Napl.-. 

seeing  lianlly  any  but  a  few  intimates,  given  up  t<»  all   sorts  of  evil   luxuries 

and  self-indulgences,  and  hating  and  dreading  every  one.     Agrippina  \\as 

so   much    loved   and   respected    that    he 

dreaded    and    disliked    her    beyond    all 

others  ;  and  Sejanus  contrived  to  get  up 

an   accusation   of    plotting   against    the 

state,  upon  which  she  and  her  eldest  -on 

were  banished  to  two  small  rocky    isles 

in   the   Mediterranean    Sea.      The  other 

two  sons,  Drusus  and  Caius,  were  kept 

by  Tiberius  at  Capreae,  till  Tiberius  grew 

suspicious  of  Drusus  and  threw  him  into 

prison.     Sejanus,  who  had  encouraged  all 

his  dislike  to  his  own  kinsmen,  and  wa- 

managing  all  Rome,  then  began  to  hope 

to  gain  the  full  power;    but  his   plans 

were  guessed  by  Tiberius,  and  he  caused 

his  former  favorite  to  be  set  upon  in  the 

senate-house  and  put  to  death. 

It  is  strange  to  remember  that,  while 
such  dark  deeds  were  being  done  at 
Rome,  came  the  three  years  when  the 
true  Light  was  shining  in  the  darkness. 
It  was  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  Caesar, 

when  Pontius  Pilatus  was  propraetor  of  Palestine,  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  spent  three  years  in  teaching  and  working  miracles;  then  wa*  cruci- 
fied  and  slain  by  wicked  hands,  that  the  sin  of  mankind  might  be  redeemed. 
Then  He  rose  again  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into  Heaven,  leaving  His 
Apostles  to  make  known  what  He  had  done  in  all  the  world. 

To  the  East,  where  our  Lord  dwelt,  nay,  to  all  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  was  a  quiet  time,  with  the  good  government  arranged 
by  Augustus  working  on.  It  was  only  his  own  family,  and  the  senators 
and  people 'of  rank  at  Rome,  who  had  much  to  fear  from  his  strange,  har-h. 
and  jealous  temper.  The  Claudian  family  had  in  all  times  been  shy,  proud, 
and  stern,  and  to  have  such  power  as  belonged  to  Augustus  Caesar  was  more 
than  their  heads  could  bear.  Tiberius  hated  and  susptH-ted  everybody,  and 
yet  he  did  not  like  putting  people  to  death,  so  he  let  Drusus  be  starved  to 
death  in  his  prison,  and  Agrippina  chose  the  >ame  way  of  dying  in  her 
island,  while  some  of  the  chief  senators  received  such  messages  that  they 
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put  themselves  to  death.  He  led  a  wretched  life,  watching  for  treason  and 
fearing  everybody,  and  trying  to  drown  the  thought  of  danger  in  the  ban- 
quets of  Capreae,  where  the  remains  of  his  villa  may  still  be  seen.  Once  he 
set  out,  intending  to  visit  Rome,  but  no  sooner  had  he  landed  in  Campania 
than  the  sight  of  hundreds  of  country  people  shouting  welcome  so  dis- 
turbed him  that  he  hastened  on  board  ship  again,  and  thus  entered  the 
Tiber ;  but  at  the  very  sight  of  the  hills  of  Rome  his  terror  returned,  and 
he  had  his  galley  turned  about  and  went  back  to  his  island,  which  he  never 
again  quitted. 

Only  two  males  of  his  family  were  left  now — a  great-nephew  and  a 
nephew,  Caius,  that  son  of*  the  second  Germanicus  who  had  been  nicknamed 
Caligula,  a  youth  of  a  strange,  excitable,  feverish  nature,  but  who  from  his 
fright  at  Tiberius  had  managed  to  keep  the  peace  with  him,  and  had  only 
once  been  for  a  short  time  in  disgrace ;  and  his  vincle,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  first  Germanicus,  commonly  called  Claudius,  a  very  dull,  heavy  man, 
fond  of  books,  but  so  slow  and  shy  that  he  was  considered  to  be  wanting  in 
brains,  and  thus  had  never  fallen  under  suspicion. 

At  length  Tiberius  fell  ill,  and  when  he  was  known  to  be  dying,  he  was 
smothered  with  pillows  as  he  began  to  recover  from  a  fainting  fit,  lest  he 
should  take  vengeance  on  those  who  had  for  a  moment  thought  him  dead. 
He  died  A.D.  37,  and  the  power  went  to  Caligula,  properly  called  Caius,  who 
was  only  twenty-five,  and  who  began  in  a  kindly,  generous  spirit,  which 
pleased  the  people  and  gave  them  hope  ;  but  to  have  so  much  power  was  too 
much  for  his  brain,  and  he  can  only  be  thought  of  as  mad,  especially  after 
he  had  a  severe  illness,  which  made  the  people  so  anxious  that  he  was  puffed 
up  with  the  notion  of  his  own  importance. 

He  put  to  death  all  who  offended  him,  and,  inheriting  some  of  Tiberius' 
distrust  and  hatred  of  the  people,  he  cried  out,  when  they  did  not  admire 
one  of  his  shows  as  much  as  he  expected,  "  Would  that  the  people  of  Rome 
had  but  one  neck,  so  that  I  might  behead  them  all  at  once."  He  planned 
great  public  buildings,  but  had  not  steadiness  to  carry  them  out ;  and  he 
became  so  greedy  of  the  fame  which,  poor  wretch,  he  could  not  earn, 
that  he  was  jealous  even  of  the  dead.  He  turned  the  books  of  Livy 
and  Virgil  out  of  the  libraries,  and  deprived  the  statues  of  the  great 
men  of  old  of  the  marks  by  which  they  were  known — Cincinnatus  of  his 
curls,  and  Torquatus  of  his  collar,  and  he  forbade  the  last  of  the  Pompeii  to 
be  called  Magnus. 

He  made  an  expedition  into  Gaul,  and  talked  of  conquering  Britain,  but 
he  got  no  further  than  the  shore  of  the  channel,  where,  instead  of  setting 
sail,  he  bade  the  soldiers  gather  up  shells,  which  he  sent  home  to  the  Senate 
to  be  placed  among  the  treasures  in  the  Capitol,  calling  them  the  spoils  of 
the  conquered  ocean.  Then  he  collected  the  German  slaves  and  the  tallest 
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Gauls  he  could  find,  commanded  the  latter  to  dye  their  hair  and  beards  to  a 
light  color,  and  brought  them  home  to  walk  in  his  triumph.  The  Senate, 
however,  were  slow  to  understand  that  he  could  really  expect  a  triumph, 
and  this  affronted  him  so  much  that,  when  they  offered  him  one,  he  would 
not  have  it,  and  went  on  insulting  them.  He  made  his  horse  a  consul, 
though  only  for  a  day,  and  showed  it  with  golden  oats  before  it  in  a  golden 
manger.  Once,  when  the  two  consuls  were  sitting  by  him,  he  burst  out 
laughing,  to  think,  he  said,  how  with  one  word  he  could  make  both  their 
heads  roll  on  the  floor. 

The  provinces  were  not  so  ill  off,  but  the  state  of  Rome  was  unbearable. 
Everybody  was  in  danger,  and  at  last  a  plot  was  formed  for  his  death ;  and 
as  he  was  on  his  way  from  his  house  to  the  circus,  and  stopped  to  look  at 
some  singers  who  were  going  to  perform,  a  party  of  men  set  upon  him  and 
killed  him  with  many  wounds,  after  he  had  reigned  only  five  years,  and 
when  he  was  but  thirty  years  old. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

CLAUDIUS    AND    NERO. 
A.D.  41—68. 

)OR  dull  Claudius  heard  an  uproar  and  hid  himself,  thinking 
he  was  going  to  be  murdered  like  his  nephew ;  but  still  worse 
was  going  to  befall  him.  They  were  looking  for  him  to  make 
him  Emperor,  for  he  was  the  last  of  his  family.  He  was 
clumsy  in  figure,  though  his  face  was  good,  and  he  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  who  made  large  promises,  and  tried  to  do  well ; 
but  he  was  slow  and  timid,  and  let  himself  be  led  by  wicked 
men  and  women,  so  that  his  rule  ended  no  better  than  that  of 
the  former  Caesars. 

He  began  in  a  spirited  way,  by  sending  troops  who  conquered  the  south- 
ern part  of  Britain,  and  making  an  expedition  thither  himself.  His  wife 
chose  to  share  his  triumph,  which  was  not,  as  usual,  a  drive  in  a  chariot,  but  a 
sitting  in  armor  on  their  thrones,  with  the  eagles  and  standards  over  their 
heads,  and  the  prisoners  led  up  before  them.  Among  them  came  the  great 
British  chief  Caractacus,  who  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  could  not 
think  why  those  who  had  such  palaces  as  there  were  at  Rome  should  want 
the  huts  of  the  Britons. 
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Claudius  \\us  kind  to  the  people  in  the  distant  provinces.  He  gave  the 
Jews  a  king  again,  Herod  Agrippa,  tin-  grandson  of  the  first  Herod,  who 
was  much  loved  by  them,  but  died  suddenly  after  a  few  years  at  Caesarea, 
after  the  meeting  with  the  Tynans,  when  he  let  them  greet  him  as  a  god. 
There  were  a  great  many  Jews  living  at  Rome,  but  those  from  Jerusalem 
quarreled  with  those  from  Alexandria;  and  one  year,  when  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  corn,  Claudius  banished  them  all  from  Rome. 

Claudius  was  very  unhappy  in  his  wives.  Two  he  divorced,  and  then 
married  a  third  named  Messalina,  who  was  given  up  to  all  kinds  of  wicked- 
ness which  he  never  guessed  at,  while  she 
used  all  manner  of  arts  to  keep  up  her 
beauty  and  to  deceive  him.  At  last  she 
actually  married  a  young  man  while  Clau- 
dius was  absent  from  Rome ;  but  when 
this  came  to  his  knowledge,  he  had  her 
put  to  death.  His  last  wife  was,  however, 
the  worst  of  all.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  good  Germanicus,  and  bore  her  mother's 
name  of  Agrippina.  She  had  been  pre- 
viously married  to  Lucius  Domitius  ^Eno- 
barbus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  whom 
Claudius  adopted  when  he  married  her, 
though  he  had  a  child  of  his  own  called 
Britannicus,  son  to  Messalina.  Romans 
had  never  married  their  nieces  before,  but 
the  power  of  the  Emperors  was  leading 
them  to  trample  down  all  law  and  custom, 
and  it  was  for  the  misfortune  of  Claudius  that  he  did  so  in  this  case,  for 
Agrippina's  purpose  was  to  put  every  one  out  of  the  way  of  her  own  son, 
who,  taking  all  the  Claudian  and  Julian  names  in  addition  to  his  own,  is 
commonly  known  as  Nero.  She  married  him  to  Claudius'  daughter  Octavia, 
and  then,  after  much  tormenting  the  Emperor,  she  poisoned  him  with  a  dish 
of  mushrooms,  and  bribed  his  physician  to  take  care  that  he  did  not  recover. 
He  died  A.D.  54,  and,  honest  and  true-hearted  as  he  had  been,  the  Romans 
were  glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  told  mocking  stories  of  him.  Indeed,  they 
were  very  bad  in  all  ways  themselves,  and  many  of  the  ladies  were  poison- 
ers like  Agrippina,  so  that  the  city  almost  deserved  the  tyrant  who  came 
after  Claudius.  Nero,  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  her  first  marriage,  and  Bri- 
tannicus, the  son  of  .Claudius  and  Messalina,  were  to  reign  together;  but 
Nero  was  the  elder,  and  as  soon  as  his  poor  young  cousin  came  to  manhood, 
Agrippina  had  a  dose  of  poison  ready  for  him. 

Nero,  however,  began  well.     He  had  been  well  brought  up  by  Seneca, 
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an  excellent  student  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  who,  with  Burrhus,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Praetorian  Guard,  guided  the  young  Emperor  with  good 
advice  through  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign;  and  though  his  wicked 
mother  called  herself  Augusta,  and  had  equal  honors  paid  her  with  her  son, 
not  much  harm  was  done  to  the  government  till  Nero  fell  in  love  with  a 
wicked  woman,  Poppaea  Sabina,  who  was  a  proverb  for  vanity,  and  was  said 
to  keep  five  hundred  she-asses  that  she  might  bathe  in  their  milk  to  preserve 
her  complexion.  Nero  wanted  to  marry  this  lady,  and  as  his  mother  be- 
friended his  neglected  wife  Octavia,  he  ordered  that  when  she  went  to  her 
favorite  villa  at  Baise  her  galley  should  be  wrecked,  and,  if  she  was  not 
drowned,  she  should  be  stabbed.  Octavia  was  divorced,  sent  to  an  island, 
and  put  to  death  there ;  and  after  Nero  married  Poppaea,  he  quickly  grew 
m»re  violent  and  savage.  ' 

Burrhus  died  about  the  same  time,  and  Seneca  alone  could  not  restrain 
the  Emperor  from  his  foolish  vanity.  He 
would  descend  into  the  arena  of  the  great 
amphitheatre  and  sing  to  the  lyre  his  own 
compositions  ;  and  he  showed  oft'  his  chariot- 
eering in  the  circus  before  the  whole  assem- 
bled city,  letting  no  one  go  away  till  the 
performance  was  over.  It  very  much 
shocked  the  patricians,  but  the  mob  were 
delighted,  and  he  chiefly  cared  for  their 
praises.  He  was  building  a  huge  palace,  called 
the  Golden  House  because  of  its  splendid 
decorations  ;  and,  needing  money,  he  caused 
accusations  to  be  got  up  against  all  the 
richer  men  that  he  might  have  their  hoards. 

A  terrible  fire  broke  out  in  Rome,  which 
raged  for  six  days,  and  entirely  destroyed 
fourteen  quarters  of  the  city.  While  it  was 
burning,  Nero,  full  of  excitement,  stood 
watching  it,  and  sang  to  his  lyre  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  burning  of  Troy.  A  report  therefore  arose  that  he  'had  actually 
caused  the  fire  for  the  amusement  of  watching  it ;  and  to  put  this  out  (if 
men's  minds  he  accused  the  Christians.  The  Christian  faith  had  Wun  to  be 
known  in  Rome  during  the  hist  reign,  and  it  was  to  Xero,  as  CJesar,  that 
St.  Paul  had  appealed.  He  had  spent  two  years  in  a  hired  house  of  his  own 
at  Rome,  and  thus  had  been  in  the  guard-room  of  the  Praetorians,  but  lie  was 
released  after  being  tried  at  "  Caesar's  judgment-seat,"  and  remained  at  lar-e 
until  this  sudden  outburst  which  caused  the  first  persecution.  Then  he  was 
taken  at  Xicopolis,  and  St.  Peter  at  Home,  and  they  were  thrown  into  the 
80 
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tin-  Romans  entered,  and  found  every  house  full  of  dead  women  mid  chil- 
dren. Still  they  had  the  Temple  to  take,  and  the  Jews  had  gathered  there, 
fancying  that,  at  the  worst,  the  Messiah  would  appear  and  save  them. 
Alas  !  thcv  had  rejected  Him  loug  ago,  and  this  was  the  time  of  judgment. 
The  Romans  fought  their  way  in,  up  the  marble  steps,  slippery  with  blood 
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and  choked  with  dead  bodies;  and  fire  raged  round  them.  Titus  would 
have  saved  the  Holy  Place  as  a  wonder  of  the  world,  but  a  soldier  threw  a 
toivh  through  a  golden  latticed  window,  and  the  flame  spread  rapidly. 
Titus  had  just  time  to  look  round  on  all  the  rich  gilding  and  marbles  before 
it  sank  into  ruins.  He  took  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the  Jews.  Great  num- 
bers  were  crucified,  and  the  rest  were  either  taken  to  the  amphitheatres  all 
over  the  empire  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  or  were  sold  as  slaves,  in  such 
numbers  that,  cheap  as  they  were,  no  one  would  buy  them.  And  yet  this 
wonderful  nation  has  lived  on  in  its  dispersion  ever  since.  The  city  was 
utterly  overthrown  and  sown  with  salt,  and  such  treasures  as  could  be  saved 
from  the  fire  were  carried  in  the  triumph  of  Titus — namely,  the  shew-bread 
table,  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  and  the  silver  trumpets — and  laid  up 
as  usual  ann>ii'.r  the  other  spoils  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  Their  figures  are  to 
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))«•  >een  sculptured   on  the  triumphal  arch   built  ill   honor  of  Titus,  which 
still  stands  at  Rome. 

These  Flavian  C.»->ars  \\ere  great  builders.  Much  had  to  be  restored  at 
Koine  after  the  two  great  fires,  and  they  built  a  new  Capitol  and  new 
Forum,  licsidcs  pulling  down  Nero's  Golden  House,  and  setting  up  on  part 
of  the  site  the  magnificent  baths  known  as  the  Baths  of  Titus.  Going  to 
the  bath,  to  be  steamed,  rubbed,  anointed,  and  perfumed  by  the  slaves,  was 
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the  great  amusement  of  an  idle  Roman's  day,  for  in  the  waiting-rooms  he 
met  all  his  friends  and  heard  the  news ;  and  these  rooms  were  splendid 
halls,  inlaid  with  marble,  and  adorned  with  the  statues  and  pictures  Nero 
had  brought  from  Greece.  On  part  of  the  gardens  was  begun  what  was 
then  called  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  but  is  now  known  as  the  Colosseum, 
from  the  colossal  statue  that  stood  at  its  door — a  wonderful  place,  with  a 
succession  of  galleries  on  stone  vaults  round  the  area,  on  which  every  rank 
and  station,  from  the  Emperor  and  Vestal  Virgins  down  to  the  slaves,  had 
their  places,  whence  to  see  gladiators  and  beasts  struggle  and  perish,  on 
sand  mixed  with  scarlet  grains  to  hide  the  stain,  and  perfumed  showers  to 
overcome  the  scent  of  blood,  and  under  silken  embroidered  awnings  to  keep 
off  the  sun. 

Vespasian  was  an  upright  man,  and  though  he  was  stern  and  unrelent- 
ing, his  reiirn  was  a  great  relief  after  the  capricious  tyranny  of  the  last 
Claudii.  He  and  his  eldest  son  Titus  were  plain  and  simple  in  their  habits, 
and  tried  to  put  down  the  horrid  riot  and  excess  that  were  ruining  the 
Romans,  and  they  were  feared  and  loved.  They  had  great  successes  too. 
Britain  was  subdued  and  settled  as  far  as  the  northern  hills,  and  a  great  ris- 
ing in  Eastern  Gaul  subdued.  Vespasian  was  accused  of  being  avaricious, 
but  Nero  had  left  the  treasury  in  such  a  state  that  he  could  hardly  have 
governed  without  being  careful.  He  died  in  the  year  79,  at  seventy  years 
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did.  When  he  found  himself  almost  gone,  lie  desired  to  be  lifted  to  his 
feet,  saying  that  an  Emperor  should  die  standing. 

He  left  two  sons,  Titus  and  Bomitiun.  Titus  was  more  of  a  scholar  thau 
his  father,  and  was  gentle  and  kindly  in  manner,  so  that  he  was  much  be- 
loved, lie  used  to  say,  "I  have  lost  a  day,"  when  one  had  gone  by  without 
his  finding  some  kind  act  to  do.  He  was  called  the  delight  of  mankind,  and 
his  reign  would  have  been  happy  but  for  another  great  fire  in  Rome,  which 
burnt  what  Nero's  fire  had  left.  In  his  time,  too,  Mount  Vesuvius  suddenly 
woke  from  its  rest,  and  by  a  dreadful  eruption  destroyed  the  two  cities  at  its 
foot,  Herculaueum  and  Pompeii.  The  philosopher  Plinius,  who  wrote  on 
geography  and  natural  history,  was  stifled  by  the  sulphurous  air  while  flee- 
ing from  the  showers  of  stones  and  ashes  cast  up  by  the  mountain.  His 
nephew,  called  Pliny  the  younger,  has  left  a  full  account  of  the  disaster,  and 
the  cloud  like  a  pine  tree  that  hung  over  the  mountain,  the  noises,  the  earth- 
quake, and  the  fall  at  last  of  the  ashes  and  lava.  Brasilia,  the  wife  of  Felix, 
the  governor  before  whom  St.  Paul  pleaded,  also  perished.  Herculaneum 
was  covered  with  solid  lava,  so  that  very  little  could  be  recovered  from  it ; 
but  Pompeii,  being  overwhelmed  with  dust  and  ashes,  was  only  choked,  and 
in  modern  days  has  been  discovered,  showing  perfectly  what  an  old  Roman 
town  was  like — amphitheatre,  shops,  bakehouses,  and  all.  Some  skeletons 
have  been  found — a  man  with  his  keys  in  a  cellar  full  of  treasure,  a  priest 
crushed  by  a  statue  of  Isis,  a  family  crowded  into  a  vault,  a  sentry  at  his 
post ;  and  in  other  cases  the  ashes  have  perfectly  moulded  the  impression  of 
the  figure  they  stifled,  and  on  pouring  plaster  into  them  the  forms  of  the 
victims  have  been  recovered,  especially  two  women,  elder  and  younger,  just 
as  they  fell  at  the  gate,  the  girl  with  her  head  hidden  in  her  mother's  robe. 

Titus  died  the  next  year,  and  his  son-in-law  Tacitus,  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  these  reigns,  laid  the  blame  on  his  brother  Bomitian,  who  was  as 
cruel  and  savage  a  tyrant  as  Nero.  He  does  seem  to  have  been  shocked 
at  the  wickedness  of  the  Romans.  Even  the  Vestal  Virgins  had  grown 
shameless,  and  there  was  hardly  a  girl  of  the  patrician  families  in  Rome 
well  brought  up  enough  to  become  one.  The  blame  was  laid  on  for- 
saking the  old  religion;  and  what  the  Romans  call  "  Judaizing,"  which  meant 
Christianity,  was  persecuted  again.  Flavius  Clemens,  a  cousin  of  the  Em- 
peror, was  thus  accused  and  put  to  death ;  and  probably  it  was  this  which 
led  to  St.  John,  the  last  of  the  Apostles,  being  brought  to  Rome  and  placed 
in  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil  by  the  Lateran  Gate  ;  but  a  miracle  was  wrought 
in  his  behalf,  and  the  oil  did  him  no  hurt,  upon  which  he  was  banished  to 
the  Isle  of  Patmos. 

The  Colosseum  was  opened  in  Bomitian's  time,  and  the  shows  of  gladia- 
tors, fights  with  beasts,  and  even  sea-fights,  when  the  arena  was  flooded, 
exceeded  all  that  had  gone  before.  There  were  fights  between  women  and 
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women,  dwarfs  ami  crane-.  There  is  an  inscription  at  Rome  \\liicli  lia> 
made  sonic  believe  that  the  architect  of  the  Colosseum  \\a^  one  <  iand.-nliu-. 
who  afteruard  perished  there  as  a  Christian. 

Domitian  atl'ronted  the  Romans  by  wealing  a  gold  crown  with  little 
liti'iires  of  the  gods  on  it.  lie  did  strange  tiling.  Once  he  called  together 
all  his  council  in  the  middle  of  the  night  on  urgent  business,  and  while  they 
expected  to  heai1  of  some  foreign  enemy  on  the  borders,  a  monstrous  turbot 
\\as  brought  in,  and  they  \vere  consulted  whether  it  was  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
or  have  a  dish  made  on  purpose  for  it.  Another  time  he  invited  a  number 
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of  guests,  and  they  found  themselves  in  a  black  marble  hall,  with  funeral 
couches,  each  man's  name  graven  on  a  column  like  a  tomb,  a  feast  laid  as  at 
a  funeral,  and  l.lack  boys  to  wait  on  them  !  This  time  it  was  only  a  joke; 
but  Domitian  did  put  so  many  people  to  death  that  he  grew  frightened  lest 
vengeance  should  fall  on  him,  and  he  had  his  halls  lined  with  polished  mar- 
ble, that  he  might  see  as  in  a  glass  if  any  one  approached  him  from  behind. 
But  this  did  not  save  him.  His  wife  found  that  he  meant  to  put  her  to 
death,  and  contrived  that  a  party  of  servants  should  murder  him.  A.D.  96, 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

THE    AGE    OF    THE    ANTONINES. 
A.D.  96—194. 

'OMITIAN  is  called  the  last  of  the  twelve  Caesars,  though  all 
who  came  after  him  called  themselves  Caesar.  He  had  uo  son, 
and  a  highly  esteemed  old  senator  named  Cocceius  Nerva  be- 
came Emperor.  He  was  an  upright  man,  who  tried  to  restore 
the  old  Roman  spirit ;  and  as  he  thought  Christianity  was  only 
a  superstition  which  spoiled  the  ancient  temper,  he  enacted 
that  all  should  die  who  would  not  offer  incense  to  the  gods, 
and  among  these  died  St.  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who 
had  been  bred  up  among  the  Apostles.  He  was  taken  to 
Rome,  saw  his  friend  St.  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  on  the  way,  and 
wrote  him  one  of  a  set  of  letters  which  remain  to  this  day.  He  was  then 
thrown  to  the  lions  in  the  Colosseum. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  good  Emperors  were  often  worse  persecutors 
than  the  bad  ones,  but  the  fact  was  that  the  bad  ones  let  the  people  do  as 
they  pleased,  as  long  as  they  did  not  offend  them  ;  while  the  good  ones  were 
trying  to  bring  back  what  they  read  of  in  Livy's  history,  of  plain  living  and 
high  thinking,  and  shut  their  ears  to  knowing  more  of  the  Christians  than 
that  they  were  people  who  did  not  worship  the  gods.     Moreover,  Julius 
Trajanus,  whom  Nerva  adopted,  and  who  began  to  reign  after  him  in  98,  did 
not  persecute  actively,  but  there  were  laws  in  force  against  the  Christians. 
When  Pliny  the  younger  was  propraetor  of  the  province  of  Pontica  in  Asia 
Minor,  he  wrote  to  ask  the  Emperor  what  to  do  about  the  Christians,  telling 
him  what  he  had  been  able  to  find  out  about  them  from  two  slave  girls  who 
had  been  tortured ;  namely,  that  they  were  wont  to  meet  together  at  night 
or  early  morning,  to  sing  together,  and  eat  what  he  called  a  harmless  social 
meal.     Trajan  answered  that  he  need  not  try  to  hunt  them  out,  but  that,  if 
they  were  brought  before  him,  the  law  must  take  its  course.     In  Rome,  the 
chief  refuge  of  the  Christians  was  in  the  Catacombs,  or  quarries  of  tufa, 
from  which  the  city  was  chiefly  built,  and  which  were  hollowed  out  in  long 
galleries.      Slaves  and  convicts   worked   them,  and  they   were  thus  made 
known  to  the  Christians,  who  buried  their  dead  in  places  hollowed  at  the 
sides,  used  the  galleries  for  their  churches,  and  often  hid  there  when  there 
<carch  made  for  them. 
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Trajan  was  so  good  a  ruler  that  he  bears  the  title  of  Optimus,  the  Best, 
as  no  one  else  has  ever  done.  He  was  a  great  captain  too,  and  conquered 
Dacia,  the  country  between  the  rivers  Danube,  Theiss,  and  Pruth,  and  the 
Carpathian  Hills ;  and  he  also  defeated  the  Parthians,  and  said  if  he  had 
been  a  younger  man  he  would  have  gone  as  far  as  Alexander.  As  it  \\.-is 
the  empire  was  at  its  very  largest  in  his  reign,  and  he  was  a  very  gn-.-it 
builder  and  improver,  so  that  one  of  his  successors  called  him  a  wall-flower, 
because  his  name  was  everywhere  to  be  seen  on  walls  and  bridges  and  roads 
—some  of  which  still  remain,  as  does  his  tall  column  at  Rome,  with  a  spiral 
line  of  his  conquests  engraven  round  it  from  top  to  bottom.  He  was  on  his 
way  back  from  the  East  when,  in  117,  he  died  at  Cilicia,  leaving  the  empire 
to  another  brave  warrior,  Publius  ^Etius  Hadrianus,  who  took  the  command 
with  givat  vigor,  but  found  he  could  not  keep  Dacia,  and  broke  down  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube.  He  came  to  Britain,  where  the  Roman  settlements 
were  tormented  by  the  Picts.  There  he  built  the  famous  Roman  wall  from 
sea  to  sea  to  keep  them  out.  He  was  wonderfully  active,  and  hastened  from 
one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other  wherever  his  presence  was  needed.  There 
was  a  revolt  of  the  Jews  in  the  far  East,  under  a  man  who  pretended  to  be 
the  Messiah,  and  called  himself  the  Son  of  a  Star.  This  was  put  down  most 
severely,  and  no  Jew  was  allowed  to  come  near  Jerusalem,  over  which  a  new 
city  was  built,  and  called  after  the  Emperor's  second  name,  JElia  Capitolina ; 
and,  to  drive  the  Jews  further  away,  a  temple  to  Jupiter  was  built  where 
the  Temple  had  been,  and  one  to  Venus  on  Mount  Calvary. 

But  Hadrian  did  not  persecute,  and  listened  kindly  to  an  explanation  of 
the  faith  which  was  shown  him  at  Athens  by  Quadratus,  a  Christian  philoso- 
pher. Hadrian  built  himself  a  grand  tower-like  monument,  surrounded  by 
stages  of  columns  and  arches,  which  was  called  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  and 
still  stands,  though  stripped  of  its  ornaments.  Before  his  death,  in  138,  he 
had  chosen  his  successor,  Titus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  good  upright  man,  a 
philosopher,  and  fifty-two  years  old ;  for  it  had  been  found  that  youths  who 
became  Emperors  had  their  heads  turned  by  such  unbounded  power,  while 
elder  men  cared  for  the  work  and  duty.  Antoninus  was  so  earnest  for  his 
people's  welfare  that  they  called  him  Pius.  He  avoided  wars,  only  defend- 
ing the  empire ;  but  he  was  a  great  builder,  for  he  raised  another  rampart  in 
Britain,  much  further  north,  set  up  another  column  at  Rome,  and  in  Gaul 
built  a  great  amphitheatre  at  Nismes-,  and  raised  the  wonderful  aqueduct 
which  is  still  standing,  and  is  called  the  Pont  du  Gard. 

His  son-in-law,  whom  he  adopted  and  who  succeeded  him,  is  commonly 
called  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  a  choice  among  his  many  names.  He  was  a  deep 
student  and  Stoic  philosopher,  with  an  earnest  longing  for  truth  and  virtue, 
though  he  knew  not  how  to  seek  them  where  alone  they  could  be  found ; 
and  when  earthquake,  pestilence,  and  war  fell  on  his  empire,  and  the  people 
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thou-lit  th«-  gods  were  offended,  he  let  them  persecute  the  Christians,  whose 
faith  In-  despised,  becanm  the  hope  of  Resurrection  and  of  Heaven  seemed 
weak  and  foolish  to  him  beside  his  stern,  proud,  hopeless  Stoicism.  So  the 
a-ed  Poly  carp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  the  last  pupil  of  the  Apostles  themselves, 
\\  as  sentenced  to  be  burnt  in  the  theatre  of  his  own  city,  though,  as  the  fire 
curled  round  him  in  a  curtain  of  flame  without  touching  him,  he  was  actu- 
ally slain  with  the  sword.  And  in  Gaul,  especially  at  Vienne,  there  was  a 
fearful  persecution  which  fell  on  women  of  all  ranks,  and  where  Blandina 
the  slave,  under  the  most  unspeakable  torments,  was  specially  noted  for  her 
brave  patience. 

Aurelius  was  fighting  hard  with  the  German  tribes  on  the  Danube,  who 
gave  him  no  rest,  and  threatened  to  break  into  the  empire.    While  pursuing 
them,  he  and  his  army  were  shut  into  a  strong  place  where  they  could  get 
no  water,  and  were  perishing  with  thirst,  when  a  whole  legion,  all  Christian 
soldiers,  knelt  down  and  prayed.     A  cloud  came  up,  and  a  welcome  shower 
of  rain  descended,  and  was  the  saving  of  the  thirsty  host.     It  is  said  that 
the  name  of  the  Thundering  Legion  was  given  to  this  division  in  conse- 
quence, though  on  the  column  reared  by  Aurelius  it  is  Jupiter  who  is 
shown  sending  rain  on  the  thirsty  host,  who  are  catching  it  in  their  shields. 
After  this  there  was  less  persecution,  but  every  sort  of  trouble — plague, 
earthquake,    famine,   and   war — beset   the   empire   on    all  sides,    and    the 
Emperor  toiled  in  vain  against  these  troubles,  writing,  meantime,  medita- 
tions that  show  how  sad  and  sick  at  heart  he  was,  and  how  little  comfort 
philosophy  gave  him,  while  his  eyes  were  blind  to  the  truth.     He  died  of  a 
fever  in  his  camp,  while  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  year  180,  and  with 
him  ended  the  period  of  good  Emperors,  which  the  Romans  called  the  age 
of  the  Antonines.     Aurelius  was  indeed  succeeded  by  his  son  Commodus, 
but   he  was   a  foolish   good-for-nothing   youth,   who   would  not  bear  the 
fatigues  and  toil  of  real  war,  though  he  had  no  shame  in  showing  off  in 
the  arena,  and  is  said  to  have  fought  there  seven  hundred  and  fifty  times,, 
besides  killing  wild  beasts.     He  boasted  of  having  slain  one  hundred  lions 
with  one  hundred  arrows,  and  a  whole  row  of  ostriches  with  half-moon 
shaped  arrows  which  cut  off  their  heads,  the  poor  things  being  fastened 
where  he  could  not  miss  them,  and  the  Romans  applauding  as  if  for  some 
noble  deed.     They  let  him  reign  sixteen  years  before  he  was  murdered,  and 
then  a  good  old  soldier  named  Pertinax  began  to  reign  ;  but  the  Praetorian 
Guard  had  in  those  sixteen  years  grown  disorderly,  and  the  moment  they 
felt  the  pressure  of  a  firm  hand  they  attacked  the  palace,  killed  the  Em- 
peror, cut  off  his  head,  and  ran  with  it  to  the  senate-house,  asking  who  would 
be  emperor.    An  old  senator  was  foolish  enough  to  offer  them  a  large  sum  if 
they  would  choose  him,  and  this  put  it  into  their  heads  to  rush  out  to  the 
ramparts  and  proclaim  that  they  would  sell  the  empire  to  the  highest  bidder. 
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A  v;tin.  old,  ricli  M-nator,  named  Didius  Julianus,  was  at  supper  with  liis 
family  when  he  heard  that  the  1'netorians  were  selling  the  empire  by  auc- 
tion, and  out  he  ran.  and  actually  bouirht  it  at  the  rate  of  alioiit  £200  to 
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PK^TOKIANS. 

each  man.  The  Emperor  being  really  the  Commander-in-chief,  with  other 
offices  attached  to  the  dignity,  the  soldiers  had  a  sort  of  right  to  the  choice  ; 
but  the  other  armies  at  a  distance,  who  were  really  fighting  and  guarding 
the  empire,  had  no  notion  of  letting  the  matter  be  settled  by  the  Praetorians, 
mere  guardsmen,  who  stayed  at  home  and  tried  to  rule  the  rest;  so  each 
army  chose  its  own  general  and  marched  on  Rome,  and  it  was  the  general 
cm  the  Danube,  Septimius  Severus,  who  got  there  first;  whereupon  the 
Pivtorians  killed  their  foolish  Emperor  and  joined  him. 
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THE    PRAETORIAN    INFLUENCE. 


A.D.  197—284. 


lEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS  was  an  able  Emperor,  and  reigned  a  long 
time.  He  was  stern  and  harsh,  as  was  needed  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  time ;  and  he  was  very  active,  seldom  at  Rome, 
but  flashing  as  it  were  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the 
other,  wherever  he  was  needed,  and  keeping  excellent  order. 
There  was  no  regular  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  his 
time;  but  at  Lyons,  where  the  townspeople  were  in  great 
numbers  Christians,  the  country-folk  by  some  sudden  impulse 
broke  in  and  made  a  horrible  massacre  of  them,  in  which 
the  bishop,  St.  Irenams,  was  killed.  So  few  country  people  were  at 
this  time  converts,  that  Paganus,  a  peasant,  came  to  be  used  as  a  term  for  a 

heathen. 

Severus  was,  like  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  a  great  builder  and  road-maker. 
The  whole  empire  was  connected  by  a  network  of  paved  roads  by  the 
soldiery,  cutting  through  hills,  bridging  valleys,  straight,  smooth,  and  so 
solid  that  they  remain  to  this  day.  This  made  communication  so  rapid 
that  government  was  possible  to  an  active  man  like  him.  He  gave  the 
Parthians  a  check;  and,  when  an  old  man,  came  to  Britain  and  marched 
far  north,  but  he  saw  it  was  impossible  to  guard  Antoninus'  wall  between 
the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  only  strengthened  the  rampart  of  Hadrian  from 
the  Tweed  to  the  Sol  way.  He  died  at  York,  in  211,  on  his  return,  and 
his  last  watchword  was  "Labor!"  His  wife  was  named  Julia  Domna, 
and  he  left  two  sons,  usually  called  Caracalla  and  Geta,  who  divided  the 
empire;  but  Geta  was  soon  stabbed  by  his  brother's  own  hand,  and  then 
Caracalla  showed  himself  even  worse  than  Commodus,  till  he  in  his  turn 
was  murdered  in  217. 

His  mother,  Julia  Domna,  had  a  sister  called  Julia  Ssemias,  who  had 
lived  at  Antioch,  and  had  two  daughters,  Ssemias  and  Mammsea,  who  each 
had  a  son,  Elagabalus — so  called  after  the  idol  supposed  to  represent  the 
sun,  whose  priest  at  Emesa  he  was — and  Alexander  Severus.  The  Prae- 
torian Guard,  in  their  difficulty  whom  to  choose  Emperor,  chose  Elagabalus, 
a  lad  of  nineteen,  who  showed  himself  a  poor,  miserable,  foolish  wretch, 
who  did  the  most  absurd  things.  His  feasts  were  a  proverb  for  excess,  and 
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even  his  lions  were  fed  on  parrot*  and  pheasants.  Sometimes  he  would  get 
together  a  festival  party  of  all  fat  men,  or  all  thin,  all  tall,  all  sln,.t,  all  l>al<l, 
or  all  gouty  ;  aud  at  others  he  would  keep  the  wedding  of  his  namesake  god 
and  Pallas,  making  matches  between  the  gods  and  goddesses  all  over  Italy; 
and  In-  carried  on  lii*  service  to  his  god  with  the  same  barbaric  dances  in  a 
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strange  costume  as  at  Emesa,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Romans.  His 
grandmother  persuaded  him  to  adopt  his  cousin  Alexander,  a  youth  of 
much  more  promise,  who  took  the  name  of  Severus.  The  soldiers  were 
charmed  with  him ;  Elagabalus  became  jealous,  and  was  going  to  strip  him 
of  his  honors ;  but  this  angered  the  Praetorians,  so  that  they  put  the  elder 
Emperor  to  death  in  2'_):.). 

Alexander  Severus  was  a  good  and  just  prince,  whose  mother  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  Christian,  and  he  had  certainly  learned  enough  of 
the  Divine  Law  to  love  virtue,  and  be  firm  while  he  was  forbearing.  He 
loved  virtue,  but  he  did  not  accept  the  faith,  and  would  only  look  upon  our 
Blessed  Lord  as  a  sort  of  great  philosopher,  placing  His  statue  with  that  of 
Abraham,  Orpheus,  and  all  whom  he  thought  great  teachers  of  mankind,  in 
a  private  temple  of  his  own,  as  if  they  were  all  on  a  level.  He  never  came 
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an\  nearer  to  the  faith,  juid  after  thirteen  years  of  good  and  linn  govern- 
ment he  was  killed  in  a  mutiny  of  the  Pnetorians  in  i>:>.">. 

These  guards  had  all  the  power,  and  set  up  and  put  down  Emperors  so 
rapidly  that  there  are  hardly  any  names  worlh  remembering.  In  the  unset- 
tled state  of  the  empire  no  one  had  time  to  persecute  the  Christians,  and 
their  numbers  grew  and  prospered;  in  many  places  they  had  churches,  with 
\\orship  going  on  openly,  and  their  Bishops  were  known  and  respected. 
The  Kmperor  Philip,  called  the  Arabian,  who  was  actually  a  Christian, 
though  he  would  not  own  it  openly,  when  he  was  at  Antioch,  joined  in  the 
service  at  Easter,  and  presented  himself  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion ; 
but  Bishop  Babylas  refused  him,  until  he  should  have  done  open  penance 
for  the  crimes  by  which  he  had  come  to  the  purple,  and  renounced  all 
remains  of  heathenism.  He  turned  away  rebuked,  but  put  oft'  his  repent- 
ance ;  and  the  next  year  celebrated  the  games  called  the  Seculae,  because 
they  took  place  every  Seculum  or  hundredth  year,  with  all  their  heathen 
ceremonies,  and  with  tenfold  splendor,  in  honor  of  this  being  Rome's  thou- 
sandth birthday. 

Soon  after,  another  general  named  Decius  was  chosen  by  the  army  on 
the  German  frontier,  and  Philip  was  killed  in  battle  with  him.  Decius 
wanted  to  be  an  old-fashioned  Roman ;  he  believed  in  the  gods,  and  thought 
the  troubles  of  the  empire  came  of  forsaking  them ;  and  as  the  Parthians 
molested  the  East,  and  the  Goths  and  Germans  the  North,  and  the  soldiers 
seemed  more  ready  to  kill  their  Emperors  than  the  enemy,  he  thought  to 
win  back  prosperity  by  causing  all  to  return  to  the  old  worship,  and  began 
the  worst  persecution  the  Church  had  yet  known.  Rome,  Antioch,  Carthage, 
Alexandria,  and  all  the  chief  cities  were  searched  for  Christians.  If  they 
would  not  throw  a  handful  of  incense  on  the  idol's  altar  or  disown  Christ, 
they  were  given  over  to  all  the  horrid  torments  cruel  ingenuity  could 
invent,  in  the  hope  of  subduing  their  constancy.  Some  fell,  but  the  greater 
number  were  firm,  and  witnessed  a  glorious  confession  before,  in  251,  Decius 
and  his  son  were  both  slain  in  battle  in  Msesia. 

The  next  Emperor  whose  name  is  worth  remembering  was  Valerian, 
who  had  to  make  war  against  the  Persians.  The  old  stock  of  Persian  kings, 
professing  to  be  descended  from  Cyrus,  and,  like  him,  adoring  fire,  had  over- 
come the  Parthians,  and  were  spreading  the  Persian  power  in  the  East, 
under  their  king  Sapor,  who  conquered  Mesopotamia,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  defeated  Valerian  in  a  terrible  battle  at  Edessa.  Valerian 
was  made  prisoner,  and  kept  as  a  wretched  slave,  who  was  forced  to  crouch 
down  that  Sapor  might  climb  up  by  his  back  w^hen  mounting  on  horseback; 
and  when  he  died,  his  skin  was  dyed  purple,  stuffed,  and  hung  up  in  a 
temple. 

The  best  resistance  made  to  Sapor  was  by  Odenatus,  a  Syrian  chief,  and 
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his  beautiful  Arabian  vrifeZenobia,  \\ho  held  out  the  city  of  I'almxra,  on 
an  oasis  in  the  desert  bet  \\eeii  Palestine  Mini  Assyria,  till  Sapor  retreated. 
Finding  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  them  by  Koine,  they  called  themseUe- 
Kmperor  and  Kmpivss.  The  city  was  very  beautifully  adorned  with  splen- 
did buildings  in  the  later  Greek  >tyle;  and  Zenobia,  who  reigned  \\ith 
her  young  sons  after  her  husband's  death,  was  well  read  in  Greek  classics 
and  philosophy,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  philosopher  Longinus.  Aurelian, 
becoming  Kmperor  of  Rome,  came  against  this  strange  little  kingdom,  and 
was  bravely  resisted  by  Zeuobia  ;  but  he  defeated  her,  made  her  prisoner, 
and  caused  her  to  march  in  his  triumph  to  Rome.  She  afterwards  lived 
with  her  children  in  Italy. 

Aureiian  saw  perils  closing  in  on  all  sides  of  the  empire,  and  thought  it 
time  to  fortify  the  city  of  Rome  itself,  which  had  long  spread  beyond  the 
old  walls  of  Servius  Tullus.  He  traced  a  new  circuit,  and  built  the  wall, 
the  lines  of  which  are  the  same  that  still  enclose  Rome,  though  the  wall 
it-elf  has  been  several  times  thrown  down  and  rebuilt.  He  also  built  the 
city  in  Gaul  which  still  bears  his  name,  slightly  altered  into  Orleans.  Ho 
was  one  of  those  stern,  brave  Emperors,  who  vainly  tried  to  bring  back 
old  Roman  manners,  and  fancied  it  was  Christianity  that  corrupted  them ; 
and  lie  was  just  preparing  for  a  great  persecution  when  he  was  murdered 
in  his  tent,  and  there  were  three  or  four  more  Emperors  set  up  and  then 
killed  almost  as  soon  as  their  reign  was  well  begun.  The  last  thirty  of 
them  are  sometimes  called  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  This  power  of  the  Prae- 
torian Guard,  of  setting  up  and  pulling  down  their  Emperor  as  being 
primarily  their  general,  lasted  altogether  fully  a  hundred  years. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

THE    DIVISION    OF    THE    EMPIRE. 
A.D.  284—312. 

DALMATIAN  soldier  named  Dioeles  had  been  told  by  a 
witch  that  he  should  become  Emperor  by  the  slaughter  of 
a  boar.  He  became  a  great  hunter,  but  no  wild  boar  that 
he  killed  seemed  to  bring  him  nearer  to  the  purple,  till, 
when  the  army  was  fighting  on  the  Tigris,  the  Emperor 
Numerianus  died,  and  an  officer  named  Aper  offered  himself 
as  his  successor.  Aper  is  the  Latin  for  a  boar,  and  Dioeles, 
perceiving  the  scope  of  the  prophecy,  thrust  his  sword  into 
his  rival's  breast,  and  was  hailed  Emperor  by  the  legions. 
He  lengthened  his  name  out  to  Diocletianus,  to  sound  more  imperial,  and 
began  a  dominion  unlike  that  of  any  who  had  gone  before.  They  had  only 
been,  as  it  were,  overgrown  generals,  chosen  by  the  Praetorians  or  some  part 
of  the  army,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  the  tribuneship  and  other  offices 
for  life.  Diocletian,  though  called  Emperor,  reigned  like  the  kings  of  the 
East.  He  broke  the  strength  of  the  Praetorians,  so  that  they  could  never 
again  kill  one  Emperor  and  elect  another  as  before ;  and  he  never  would 
visit  Rome  lest  he  should  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
Senate,  whose  power  he  contrived  so  entirely  to  take  away,  that  thencefor- 
ward Senator  became  only  a  complimentary  title,  of  which  people  in  the 
siibdued  countries  were  very  proud. 

He  divided  the  empire  into  two  parts,  feeling  that  it  was  beyond  the 
management  of  any  one  man,  and  chose  an  able  soldier  of  low  birth  but 
much  courage,  named  Maximian,  to  rule  the  West  from  Trier  as  his  capital, 
while  he  himself  ruled  the  East  from  Nicomedia.  Each  of  the  two 
Emperors  chose  a  future  successor,  who  was  to  rule  in  part  of  his  dominions 
under  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  to  reign  after  him.  Diocletian  chose  his  son- 
in-law  Galerius,  and  sent  him  to  fight  on  the  Danube ;  and  Maximian  chose, 
as  Caesar,  Constantius  Chlorus,  who  commanded  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain ; 
and  thus  everything  was  done  to  secure  that  a  strong  hand  should  be  ready 
everywhere  to  keep  the  legions  from  setting  up  Emperors  at  their  own 

win. 

Diocletian  was  esteemed   the  most  just   and  kind  of    the  Emperors; 
Maximian,  the  fiercest  and  most  savage.     He  had  a  bitter  hatred  of  the 
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Christian  name,  which  was  shared  by  Galerius;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wife  of  Diocletian  was  believed  to  be  a  Christian,  and  Helena,  the  wife  of 
Coustantitis,  was  certainly  one.  However,  Maximian  and  Galerius  \M-IV 
determined  to  put  down  the  faith.  Maximian  is  said  to  have  had  a  whole 
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of  Christians  in  his  army,  called  the  Theban,  from  the  Egyptian 
Thebes.  These  he  commanded  to  sacrifice,  and  on  their  refusal  had  them 
decimated — that  is,  every  tenth  man  was  slain.  They  were  called  on  again 
to  sacrifice,  but  still  were  stanch,  and  after  a  last  summons  were,  every 
man  of  them,  slain  as  they  stood,  with  their  tribune  Maurice,  whose  name 
is  still  held  in  high  honor  in  the  Engadine.  Diocletian  was  slow  to  become 
a  persecutor,  until  a  fire  broke  out  in  his  palace  at  Nioomedia,  which  did 
nnu'h  mischief  in  the  city,  but  spared  the  chief  Christian  church.  The 
eu-.'inies  of  the  Christians  accused  them  of  having  caused  it,  and  Diocletian 
required  every  one  in  his  household  to  dear  themselves  by  offering  sacrifice 
t<>  Jupiter.  His  wife  and  daughter  yielded,  but  most  of  his  officers  and 
slaves  held  out,  and  died  in  cruel  torments.  One  slave  was  scourged  till  the 
ilt^h  parted  from  his  bones,  and  then  the  wounds  \\ere  rubbed  with  salt  and 
vinegar;  others  \\c-iv  racked  till  their  b->-ie;  were  out  of  joint,  and  oth»-r< 
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iLT  up  l>v  their  hands  to  hooks,  with  weights  fastened  to  their  feet.  A 
city  in  Phrygia  was  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  every  person  in  it  slaugh- 
tered :  and  the  Christians  were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts  from  one  end 
of  the  empire  to  the  other,  everywhere  save  in  Britain,  where,  under  Con- 
stantius,  only  one  martyrdom  is  reported  to  have  taken  place,  namely,  that 
of  tlie  soldier  at  Verulam,  St.  Alban.  It  was  the  worst  of  all  the  persecu- 
tions, and  lastetl  the  longest. 

The  two  Emperors  were  good  soldiers,  and  kept  the  enemies  back,  so 
that  Diocletian  celebrated  a  triumph  at  Nicomedia;  but  he  had  an  illness 
just  after,  and,  as  he  was  fifty-nine  years  old,  he  decided  that  it  would  be 

better  to  resign  the  empire 
while  he  was  still  in  his 
full  strength,  and  he  per- 
suaded Maximian  to  do  the 
same,  in  305,  making  Con- 
stantius  and  Galerius  Em- 
perors in  their  stead.  Con- 
stantius  stopped  the  perse- 
cution in  the  West,  but  it 
raged  as  much  as  ever  in 
the  East  under  Galerius 
and  the  Caesar  he  had  ap- 
pointed, whose  name  was 
Daza,  but  who  called  him- 
self Maximin.  Constantius 
fought  bravely,  both  in 
Britain  and  Gaul,  with  the 
enemies  who  tried  to  break 
into  the  empire.  The 
Franks,  one  of  the  Teuton 

nations,  were  constantly  breaking  in  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Gaul,  and 
the  Caledonians  on  the  northern  border  of  the  settlements  in  Britain.  He 
opposed  them  gallantly,  and  was  much  loved,  but  he  died  at  York,  B.C.  305, 
and  Galerins  passed  over  his  son  Constantine,  and  appointed  a  favorite  of 
his  own  named  Licinius.  Constantine  was  so  much  beloved  by  the  army 
and  people  of  Gaul  that  they  proclaimed  him  Emperor,, and  he  held  the 
province  of  Britain  and  Gaul  securely  against  all  enemies. 

Old  Maximian,  who  had  only  retired  on  the  command  of  Diocletian,  now 
came  out  from  his  retreat,  and  called  on  his  colleague  to  do  the  same ;  but 
Diocletian  was  far  too  happy  on  his  little  farm  at  Salona  to  leave  it,  and 
.•mswered  the  messenger  who  urged  him  again  to  take  upon  him  the  purple 
\\itli  -"Come  and  look  at  the  cabbages  I  have  planted."  However,  Max- 
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imiaii  was  accepted  as  tlu-  true  Kmperor  l>\  tin-  Senate,  and  made  hi- 
son  Maxentius,  Ca'.sar,  while  he  allied  himself  \\ith  Constantine,  to  whom 
he  gave  his  daughter  Fausta  in  marriage.  Maxentius  turned  out  a  rebel, 
and  drove  the  old  man  away  to  Marseilles,  where  Constantine  gave  him 
a  home  on  condition  of  his  not  interfering  with  government ;  but  he 
could  not  rest,  and  raised  the  troops  in  the  south  against  his  son-in-la\\. 
Constantine's  army  marched  eagerly  against  him  and  made  him  prisoner. 
but  even  then  he  was  pardoned ;  yet  he  still  plotted,  and  tried  to  persuade 
his  daughter  Fausta  to  murder  her  husband.  Upon  this,  Constantine  was 
obliged  to  have  him  put  to  death. 

Galerius  died  soon  after  of  a  horrible  disease,  during  which  he  was  filled 
with  remorse  for  his  cruelties  to  the  Christians, sent  to  entreat  their  prayers, 
and  stopped  the  persecution.  On  his  death,  Licinius  seized  part  of  hi 
dominions,  and  there  were  four  men  calling  themselves  Emperors — Licinin- 
in  Asia,  Daza  Maximin  in  Egypt,  Maxentius  at  Rome,  and  Constantine  in 
Gaul. 

There  was  sure  soon  to  be  a  terrible  struggle.     It  began  between  Max- 
entius and  Constantine.     This  last  marched  out  of  Gaul  and  entered  Italv. 

w 

He  had  hitherto  seemed  doubtful  between  Christianity  and  paganism,  but  a 
wonder  was  seen  in  the  heavens  before  his  whole  army,  namely,  a  bright 
cross  of  light  in  the  noon-tide  sky,  with  the  words  plainly  to  be  traced 
round  it,  In  hoc  sigtio  vinces — "  In  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer."  The  sight 
decided  his  mind ;  he  proclaimed  himself  a  Christian,  and  from  Milan  issued 
forth  an  edict  promising  the  Christians  his  favor  and  protection.  Great 
victories  were  gained  by  him  at  Turin,  Verona,  and  on  the  banks  of  th.- 
Tiber,  where,  at  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge  in  312,  Maxentius  was 
defeated,  and  was  drowned  in  crossing  the  river.  Constantine  entered  Rome, 
and  was  owned  by  the  Senate  as  Emperor  of  the  West. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

CONSTAXTINE     THE     GREAT. 
A.D.  312—337. 

>ONSTANTINE  entered  Rome  as  a  Christian,  and  from  his 
time  forward  Christianity  prevailed.  He  reigned  only  over 
the  West  at  first,  but  Licinius  overthrew  Daza,  treating  him 
and  his  family  with  great  barbarity,  and  then  Constantine, 
becoming  alarmed  at  his  power,  marched  against  him,  beat 
him  in  Thrace,  and  ten  years  later  made  another  attack 
on  him.  In  the  battle  of  Adrianople,  Licinius  was  defeated, 
and  soon  after  made  prisoner  and  put  to  death.  Thus,  in 
323,  Constantine  became  the  only  Emperor. 

He  was  a  Christian  in  faith,  though  not  as  yet  baptized.  He  did  not 
destroy  heathen  temples  nor  forbid  heathen  rites,  but  he  did  everything  to 
favor  the  Christians  and  make  Christian  laws.  Churches  were  rebuilt  and 
ornamented ;  Sunday  was  kept  as  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  on  it  no  business 
might  be  transacted  except  the  setting  free  of  a  slave ;  soldiers  might  go  to 
church,  and  all  that  had  made  it  difficult  and  dangerous  to  confess  the  faith 
was  taken  away.  Constantine  longed  to  see  his  whole  empire  Christian ; 
but  at  Rome,  heathen  ceremonies  were  so  bound  up  with  every  action  of  the 
state  or  of  a  man's  life  that  it  was  very  hard  for  the  Emperor  to  avoid  them, 
and  he  therefore  spent  as  little  time  as  he  could  there,  but  was  generally  at 
the  newer  cities  of  Aries  and  Trier ;  and  at  last  he  decided  on  founding  a 
fresh  capital,  to  be  a  Christian  city  from  the  first. 

The  place  he  chose  was  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  where  Asia  and 
Europe  are  only  divided  by  that  narrow  channel,  and  where  the  old  Greek 
city  of  Byzantium  already  stood.  From  hence  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  rule 
the  East  and  the  West.  He  enlarged  the  city  with  splendid  buildings,  made 
a  palace  there  for  himself,  and  called  it  after  his  own  name — Constantinople, 
or  New  Rome,  neither  of  which  names  has  it  ever  lost.  He  carried  many  of 
the  ornaments  of  Old  Rome  thither,  but  consecrated  them  as  far  as  possible, 
and  he  surrounded  himself  with  Bishops  and  clergy.  His  mother  Helena 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  to  visit  the  spots  where  our  blessed  Lord 
lived  and  died,  and  to  clear  them  from  profanation.  The  churches  she  built 
over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Cave  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem  have 
been  kept  up  even  to  this  day. 
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There  was  now  no  danger  in  being  a  Christian,  and  thus  worldly  and 
even  wicked  men  and  women  owned  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  Church. 
So  much  evil  prevailed  that  many  good  men  fled  from  the  sight  of  it,  think- 
ing to  do  more  good  by  praying  in  lonely  places  free  from  temptation  than 
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by  living  in  the  midst  of  it.  These  were  called  hermits,  and  the  first  and 
most  noted  of  them  was  St.  Antony.  The  Thebaid,  or  hilly  country  -above 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  was  full  of  these  hermits.  When  they  banded  together 
in  brotherhoods  they  \vere  called  monks,  and  the  women  who  did  the  like 
were  called  nuns. 

At  this  time  there  arose  in  Egypt  a  priest  named  Arius,  .who  fell  away 
from  the  true  faith  respecting  our  blessed  Lord,  and  taught  that  He  was  not 
from  the  beginning,  and  was  not  equal  with  God  the  Father.  The  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria  tried  to  silence  him,  but  he  led  away  an  immense  number  of 
followers,  who  did  not  like  to  stretch  their  souls  to  confess  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  God.  At  last  Constantine  resolved  to  call  together  a  council  of  the 
Bishops  and  the  wisest  priests  of  the  whole  Church,  to  declare  what  was  the 
truth  that  had  been  always  held  from  the  beginning.  The  place  he  ap- 
pointed for  the  meeting  was  Nicea,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  he  paid  for  the 
journeys  of  all  the  Bishops,  three  hundred  and  eighteen  in  number,  who 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  east  and  west,  so  as  to  form  the  first 
(Ecumenical  or  general  Council  of  the  Church.  Many  of  them  still  bore  the 
marks  of  the  persecutions  they  had  borne  in  Diocletian's  time :  some  had 
been  blinded,  or  had  their  ears  cut  off ;  some  had  marks  worn  on  their  arms 
by  chains,  or  were  bowed  by  hard  labor  in  the  mines.  The  Emperor,  in 
purple  and  gold,  took  a  seat  in  the  council  as  the  prince,  but  only  as  a  lay- 
man and  not  yet  baptized ;  and  the  person  who  used  the  most  powerful 
arguments  was  a  young  deacon  of  Alexandria  named  Athanasius.  Almost 
every  Bishop  declared  that  the  doctrine  of  Arius  was  contrary  to  what  the 
Church  had  held  from  the  first,  and  the  confession  of  faith  was  drawn  up 
which  we  call  the  Nicene  Creed.  Three  hundred  Bishops  at  once  set  their 
seals  to  it,  and  of  those  who  at  first  refused  all  but  two  were  won  over,  and 
these  were  banished.  It  was  then  that  the  faith  of  the  Church  began  to  be 
called  Catholic  or  universal,  and  orthodox  or  straight  teaching ;  while  those 
who  attacked  it  were  called  heretics,  and  their  doctrine  heresy,  from  a  Greek 
word  meaning  to  choose. 

The  troubles  were  not  at  an  end  with  the  Council  and  Creed  of  Nicea. 
Arius  had  pretended  to  submit,  but  he  went  on  with  his  false  teaching, 
and  the  courtly  Bishop  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  had  the  ear  of  the 
Emperor,  protected  him.  Athanasius  had  been  made  Patriarch,  or  Father- 
Bishop,  of  Alexandria,  and  with  all  his  might  argued  against  the  false 
doctrine,  and  cut  off  those  who  followed  it  from  the  Church.  But  Eusebius 
so  talked  that  Constantine  fancied  quiet  was  better  than  truth,  and  sent 
orders  to  Athanasius  that  no  one  was  to  be  shut  out.  This  the  Patriarch 
could  not  obey,  and  the  Emperor  therefore  banished  him  to  Gaul.  Arius 
then  went  to  Constantinople  to  ask  the  Emperor  to  insist  on  his  being 
received  back  to  communion.  He  declared  that  he  believed  that  which  he 
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held  in  his  liand,  sliouin^  the  Creed  of  Nicea,  but  keeping  li'uldfii  under  it 
a  statement  of  his  o\vn  here>\ . 

"Go,"  said  ( 'onstantine;  "if  your  faith  agree  with  your  oath,  you  are 
blameless;  if  not,  God  be  your  judge;"  and  he  commanded  that  Arius 
should  be  received  to  communion  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday.  But  on 
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his  way  to  church,  among  a  great  number  of  his  friends,  Arius  was  struck 
with  sudden  illness,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  The  Emperor,  as  well  as 
the  Catholics,  took  this  as  a  clear  token  of  the  hand  of  God,  and  Constan- 
tine  was  cured  of  any  leaning  to  the  Arians,  though  he  still  believed  the 
men  who  called  Athanasiua  factious  and  troublesome,  and  therefore  would 
not  recall  him  from  exile. 

The  great  grief  of  Constantine's  life  was,  that  he  put  his  eldest  son 
Crispus  to  death  on  a  wicked  accusation  of  his  stepmother  Fausta.  On 
learning  the  truth,  he  caused  a  silver  statue  to  be  raised,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  My  son,  whom  I  unjustly  condemned ; "  and  when  other  crimes  of 
Fausta  came  to  light,  he  caused  her  to  be  suffocated. 

Baptism  was  often  in  those  days  put  off  to  the  end  of  life,  that  there 
might  be  no  more  sin  after  it,  and  Constantino  was  not  baptized  till  his  last 
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illness  had  begun,  when  he  was  sixty-four  years  old,  and  he  sent  for  Sylves- 
ter, Pope  or  Bishop  of  Rome,  where  he  then  was,  and  received  from  him 
baptism,  absolution,  and  Holy  Communion.  After  this,  Constantine  never 
put  on  purple  robes  again,  but  wore  white  till  the  day  of  his  death  in 
337. 


CHAPTER     XXXVIII. 

CONSTANTIUS. 
A.D.  337—364. 

CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT  left  three  sons,  who  shared 
the  empire  between  them  ;  but  two  were  slain  early  in  life, 
and  only  Constantius,  the  second  and  worst  of  the  brothers, 
remained  Emperor.  He  was  an  Arian,  and  under  him 
Athanasius,  who  had  returned  to  Alexandria,  was  banished 
again,  and  took  refuge  with  the  Pope  Liberius  at  Rome. 
Pope — papa  in  Latin — is  the  name  for  father,  just  as 
patriarch  is;  and  the  Pope  Bad  become  more  important 
since  the  removal  of  the  court  from  Rome ;  but  Constantius 
tried  to  overcome  Liberius,  banished  him  to  Thrace,  and  placed  an  Arian 
named  Felix  in  his  room.  The  whole  people  of  Rome  rose  in  indignation, 
and  Constantius  tried  to  appease  them  by  declaring  that  Liberius  and  Felix 
should  rule  the  Church  together;  but  the  Romans  would  not  submit  to 
such  a  decree;  "Shall  we  have  the  circus  factions  in  the  Church?"  they 
said.  "  No !  one  God,  one  Christ,  one  Bishop ! "  In  the  end  Felix  was 
forced  to  fly,  and  Liberius  kept  his  seat.  Athanasius  found  his  safest 
refuge  in  the  deserts  among  the  hermits  of  the  Thebaid  in  Egypt. 

Meantime  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  was  attacking  Nisibis,  the  most  Eastern 
city  of  the  Roman  empire,  where  a  brave  Catholic  named  James  was 
Bishop,  and  encouraged  the  people  to  a  most  brave  resistance,  so  that  they 
held  out  for  four  months ;  and  Sapor,  thinking  the  city  was  under  some 
divine  protection,  and  finding  that  his  army  sickened  in  the  hot  marshes 
around  it,  gave  up  the  siege  at  last. 

Constantius  was  a  little,  mean-looking  man,  but  he  dressed  himself  up 
to  do  his  part  as  Emperor.  He  had  swarms  of  attendants  like  any  Eastern 
prince,  most  of  them  slaves,  who  waited  on  him  as  if  he  was  perfectly  help- 
less. He  had  his  face  painted,  and  was  covered  with  gold  embroidery  and 
jewels  mi  all  state  occasions,  and  he  used  to  stand  like  a  statue  to  be  looked 
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.-it.  never  winking  an  eyelid,  nor  moviiiLr  his  hand,  nor  doing  anything  to 
remind  people  that  lie  was  a  man  like  themselves.  lie  was  timid  and 
jealous,  and,  above  all  others,  he  dreaded  his  young  cousin  Julian,  the  only 
relation  he  had.  Julian  had  studied  at  Athens,  and  what  he  there  heard 
and  fancied  of  the  old  Greek  philosophy  seemed  to  him  far  grander  than 
the  Christianity  that  showed  itself  in  the  lives  of  Constantius  and  his 
.courtiers.  He  was  full  of  spirit  and  ability,  and  Constantius  thought  it 
best  to  keep  him  at  a  distance  by  sending  him  to  fight  the  Germans  on  the 
borders  of  Gaul.  There  he  was  so  successful,  and  was  such  a  favorite  with 
the  soldiers,  that  Constautius  sent  to  recall  him.  This  only  made  the  army 
proclaim  him  Emperor,  and  he  set  out  with  them  across  the  Danubian 
country  toward  Constantinople,  but  on  the  way  met  the  tidings  that  Con- 
stantius was  dead. 

This  was  in  361,  and  without  going  to  Rome  Julian  hastened  on  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  received  as  Kmperor.  He  no  longer  pretended  to 
be  a  Christian,  but  had  all  the  old  heathen  temples  opened  again,  and  the 
sacrifices  performed  as  in  old  times,  though  it  was  not  easy  to  find  any  one 
who  recollected  how  they  were  carried  on.  He  said  that  all  forms  of 
religion  should  be  free  to  every  one,  but  he  himself  tried  to  live  like  an 
ancient  philosopher,  getting  rid  of  all  the  pomp  of  jewels,  robes,  courtiers, 
and  slaves  who  had  attended  Constantius,  wearing  simply  the  old  purple 
garb  of  a  Roman  general,  sleeping  on  a  lion's  skin,  and  living  on  the  plain- 
est food.  Meanwhile,  he  tried  to  put  down  the  Christian  faith  by  laughing 
at  it,  and  trying  to  get  people  to  despise  it  as  something  low  and  mean. 
When  this  did  not  succeed,  he  forbade  Christians  to  be  schoolmasters  or 
teachers ;  and  as  they  declared  that  the  ruin  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
proved  our  Lord  to  have  been  a  true  Prophet,  he  commanded  that  it  should 
be  rebuilt.  As  soon  as  the  foundations  were  dug,  there  was  an  outburst  of 
fiery  smoke  and  balls  of  flame  which  forced  the  workmen  to  leave  off. 
Such  things  sometimes  happen  when  long-buried  ruins  are  opened,  from  the 
gases  that  have  formed  there ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  the  work  of  God's 
providence,  and  the  Christians  held  it  as  a  miracle. 

Julian  hated  the  Catholic  Christians  worse  than  the  Arians,  because  he 
found  them  more  stanch  against  him.  Athanasius  had  come  back  to  Alex- 
andria, but  the  Arians  got  up  an  accusation  against  him  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  murder,  and  brought  forward  a  hand  in  a  box  to  prove  the 
crime ;  and  though  Athanasius  showed  the  man  said  to  have  been  mur- 
dered, alive  and  with  both  his  hands  in  their  places,  he  was  still  hunted  out 
of  Alexandria,  and  had  to  hide  among  the  hermits  of  the  Thebaid  again. 
When  any  search  was  threatened  of  the  spot  where  he  was,  the  horn  was 
sounded  which  called  the  hermits  together  to  church,  and  he  was  taken  to 
another  hiding-place.  Sometimes  he  visited  his  flock  at  Alexandria  in 
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secret,  and  once,  when  he  was  returning  down  the  Nile,  he  learned  that  a 
boat-load  of  soldiers  was  pursuing  him.  Turning  back,  his  boat  met  them. 
They  called  out  to  ask  if  Athanasius  had  been  seen.  "  He  was  going  down 
the  Nile  a  little  while  ago,"  the  Bishop  answered.  His  enemies  hurried  on, 
and  he  was  safe. 

Julian  was  angered  by  finding  it  impossible  to  waken  paganism.  At  one 
grand  temple  in  Asia,  whither  hundreds  of  oxen  used  to  be  brought  to 
sacrifice,  all  his  encouragement  only  caused  one  goose  to  be  offered,  which 
the  priest  of  the  temple  received  as  a  grand  gift.  Julian  expected,  too,  that 
pagans  would  worship  their  old  gods  and  yet  live  the  virtuous  lives  of 
Christians ;  and  he  was  disappointed  and  grieved  to  find  that  no  works  of 
goodness  or  mercy  sprang  from  those  who  followed  his  belief.  He  was  a 
kind  man  by  nature,  but  he  began  to  grow  bitter  with  disappointment,  and 
to  threaten  when  he  found  it  was  of  no  use  to  persuade ;  and  the  Christians 
expected  that  there  would  be  a  great  persecution  when  he  should  return 
from  an  expedition  into  the  East  against  the  king  of  Persia. 


COIN  OP  HADRIAN 

He  went  with  a  fine  army  in  ships  down  the  Euphrates,  and  thence 
marched  into  Persia,  where  King  Sapor  was  wise  enough  to  avoid  a  battle, 
and  only  retreat  before  him.  The  Romans  were  half  starved,  and  obliged 
to  turn  back.  Then  Sapor  attacked  their  rear,  and  cut  off  their  stragglers. 
Julian  shared  all  the  sufferings  of  his  troops,  and  was  always  wherever  there 
was  danger.  At  last  a  javelin  pierced  him  under  the  arm.  It  is  said  that 
he  caught  some  of  his  blood  in  his  other  hand,  cast  it  up  toward  heaven,  and 
cried,  «  Galilean,  Thou  hast  conquered."  He  died  in  a  few  hours,  in  363, 
and  the  Romans  could  only  choose  the  best  leader  they  knew  to  get  them 
out  of  the  sad  plight  they  were  in— almost  that  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks, 
except  that  they  knew  the  roads  and  had  friendly  lands  much  nearer.  Their 
choice  fell  on  a  plain,  honest  Christian  soldier  named  Jovian,  who  did  his 

;  by  making  a  treaty  with  Sapor,  giving  up  all  claim  to  any  lands  beyond 
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the  Tigris,  and  surrendering  tlie  brave  city  of  Nisibis  which  had  held  out  so 
gallantly  —  a  great  grief  to  the  Eastern  Christians.  The  first  thing  Jovian 
did  was  to  have  Atlianasius  recalled,  but  his  reign  did  not  last  a  year,  and 
he  died  on  the  way  to  Constantinople. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

VALENTIN  I  AN7    AND    HIS    FAMILY. 
A.D.  804—392. 

["HEN  Jovian  died,  the  array  chose  another  soldier  named 
Valentinian,  a  stout,  brave,  rough  man,  with  little  educa- 
tion, rude  and  passionate,  but  a  Catholic  Christian.  As 
soon  as  he  reached  Constantinople,  he  divided  the  empire 
with  his  brother  Valens,  whom  he  left  to  rule  the  East, 
while  he  himself  went  to  govern  the  West,  chiefly  from 
Milan,  for  the  Emperors  were  not  fond  of  living  at  Rome, 
partly  because  the  remains  of  the  Senate  interfered  with 
their  full  grandeur,  and  partly  because  there  were  old  cus- 
toms that  were  inconvenient  to  a  Christian  Emperor.  He  was  in  general 
just  and  honest  in  his  dealings,  but  when  he  was  angry  he  could  be  cruel, 
and  it  is  said  he  had  two  bears  to  whom  criminals  were  thrown.  His 
brother  Valens  was  a  weaker  and  less  able  man,  and  was  an  Arian,  who 
banished  Athanasius  once  more  for  the  fifth  time ;  but  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria prevailed,  and  he  was  allowed  to  remain  and  die  in  peace.  The 
Creed  that  bears  his  name  is  not  thought  to  be  of  his  writing,  but  to  convey 
what  he  taught.  There  was  great  talk  at  this  time  all  over  the  cities  about 
the  questions  between  the  Catholics  and  Arians,  and  good  men  were  shocked 
by  hearing  the  holiest  mysteries  of  the  faith  gossiped  about  by  the  idlers  in 
baths  and  market-places. 

At  this  time  Damasus,  the  Pope,  desired  a  very  learned  deacon  of  his 
church,  named  Jerome,  to  make  a  good  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  Latin,  comparing  the  best  versions,  and  giving  an  account  of  the 
books.  For  this  purpose  Jerome  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  lived  in  a 
cell  at  Bethlehem,  happy  to  b$  out  of  the  way  of  the  quarrels  at  Rome  and 
Constantinople.  There,  too,  was  made  the  first  translation  of  the  Gospels 
into  one  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  namely,  the  Gothic.  The  Goths  were  a 
great  people,  of  the  same  Teutonic  race  as  the  Germans,  Franks  and  Saxons 
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—tall,  fair,  brave,  strong,  and  handsome— and  were  at  this  time  living  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Danube.  Many  of  their  young  men  hired  themselves 
to  fight  as  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army ;  and  they  were  learning  Christianity, 
but  only  as  Arians.  It  was  for  them  that  their  Bishop  Ulfilas  translated 
the  Gospels  into  Gothic,  and  invented  an  alphabet  to  write  them  in.  A 
copy  of  this  translation  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Upsal  in  Sweden,  written  on 
purple  vellum  in  silver  letters. 

Another  great  and  holy  man  of  this  time  was  Ambrose,  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan,  who  was  the  guide  and  teacher  of  Gratian,  Valentinian's  eldest 
son,  a  good  and  promising  youth  so  far  as  he  went,  but  who,  after  the  habit 
of  the  time,  was  waiting  to  be  baptized  till  he  should  be  further  on  in  life. 
Valentinian's  second  wife  was  named  Justina ;  and  when  he  died,  as  it  is 
said,  from  breaking  a  blood-vessel  in  a  fit  of  rage,  in  375,  the  Western 
Empire  was  shared  between  her  little  son  Valentin  ian  and  Gratian. 

Justina  was  an  Arian,  and  wanted  to  have  a  church  in  Milan  where  she 
could  worship  without  ascribing  full  honor  and  glory  to  God  the  Son ;  but 
Ambrose  felt  that  the  churches  were  his  Master's,  not  his  own  to  be  given 
away,  and  filled  the  Church  with  Christians,  who  watched  there  chanting 
Psalms  day  and  night,  while  the  soldiers  Justina  sent  to  turn  them  out 
joined  them,  and  sang  and  prayed  with  them. 

Gratian  did  not  choose  to  be  called  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  chief  priest 
of  all  the  Roman  idols,  as  all  the  Emperors  had  been ;  and  this  offended 
many  persons.  A  general  named  Maximus  rose  and  reigned  as  Emperor  in 
Britain,  and  Gratian  had  too  much  on  his  hands  in  the  north  to  put  him 
down. 

In  the  meantime,  a  terrible  wild  tribe  called  Huns  were  coming  from  the 
West  and  driving  the  Goths  before  them,  so  that  they  asked  leave  from 
Valens  to  come  across  the  Danube  and  settle  themselves  in  Thrace.  The 
reply  was  so  ill  managed  by  Valens'  counsellors  that  the  Goths  were 
offended,  and  came  over  the  river  as  foes  when  they  might  have  come  as 
friends;  and  Valens  was  killed  in  battle  with  them  at  Adrianople  in  378. 

Gratian  felt  that  he  alone  could  not  cope  with  the  dangers  that  beset  the 
empire,  and  his  brother  was  still  a  child ;  so  he  gave  the  Eastern  Empire  to 
a  brave  and  noble  Spanish  general  named  Theodosius,  who  was  a  Catholic 
Christian  and  baptized,  and  who  made  peace  with  the  Goths,  gave  them 
settlements,  and  took  their  young  men  into  his  armies.  In  the  meantime, 
Maximus  was  growing  more  powerful  in  Britain,  and  Gratian,  who  chiefly 
lived  in  Gaul,  was  disliked  by  the  soldiers  especially  for  making  friends 
with  the  young  Gothic  chief  Alaric,  whom,  he  joined  in  hunting  in  the 
forests  of  Gaul  in  a  way  they  thought  unworthy  of  an  Emperor.  Finding 
that  he  was  thus  disliked,  Maximus  crossed  the  Channel  to  attack  him.  His 
soldiers  would  not  march  against  the  British  legions,  and  he  was  taken  and 
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put  to  death,  Kittcrly  lamenting  that  he  had  so  long  deferred  his  baptism 
till  now  it  was  denied  to  him. 

Young  Valeiitiniaii  \\cnt  on  reigning  at  Milan,  and  Maximus  in  Gaul. 
This  last  had  become  a  Christian  and  a  Catholic  in  name,  but  without  laying 
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aside  his  fierceness  and  cruelty,  so  that,  when  some  heretics  were  bronirht 
before  him,  he  had  them  put  to  death,  entirely  against  the  advice  of  the 
-iv.-it  Saint  and  Bishop  then  working  in  Gaul,  Martin  of  Tours,  and  likewise 
of  St.  Ambrose,  who  had  been  sent  by  Yalentinian  to  make  peace  with  the 
Gallic  tyrant. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  men  in  the  Church.     In  Africa  a  very  great  man 
had  risen  up,  St.  Augustine,  who,  after  doubting  long  and  living  a  life  of 
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sin,  was  drawn  to  the  truth  by  the  prayers  of  his  good  mother  Monica,  and, 
when  studying  in  Italy,  listened  to  St.  Ambrose,  and  became  a  hearty 
believer  and  maintainer  of  all  that  was  good.  He  became  Bishop  of  Hippo 
in  Africa. 

But  with  the  good  there  was  much  of  evil.  All  the  old  cities,  and 
especially  Rome,  were  full  of  a  strange  mixture  of  Christian  show  and 
heathen  vice  There  was  such  idleness  and  luxury  in  the  towns  that  hardly 
any  Romans  had  hardihood  enough  to  go  out  to  fight  their  own  battles,  but 
hired  Goths,  Germans,  Gauls,  and  Moors ;  and  these  learned  their  ways  of 
warfare,  and  used  them  in  their  turn  against  the  Romans  themselves. 
Nothing  was  so  much  run  after  as  the  games  in  the  amphitheatres.  People 
rushed  there  to  watch  the  chariot  races,  and  went  perfectly  wild  with  eager- 
ness about  the  drivers  whose  colors  they  wore ;  and  even  the  gladiator 
games  were  not  done  away  with  by  Christianity,  although  these  sports  were 
continually  preached  against  by  the  clergy,  and  no  really  devout  person 
would  go  to  the  theatres.  Much  time  was  idled  away  at  the  baths,  which 
were  the  place  for  talk  and  gossip,  and  where  there  \vas  a  soft  steamy  air 
which  was  enough  to  take  away  all  manhood  and  resolution.  The  ladies' 
dresses  were  exceedingly  expensive  and  absurd,  and  the  whole  way  of  living 
quite  as  sumptuous  and  helpless  as  in  the  times  of  heathenism.  Good  people 
tried  to  live  apart.  More  than  ever  became  monks  and  hermits ;  and  a 
number  of  ladies,  who  had  been  much  struck  with  St.  Jerome's  teaching, 
made  up  a  sort  of  society  at  Rome  which  busied  itself  in  good  works  and 
devotion.  Two  of  the  ladies,  a  mother  and  daughter,  followed  him  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  dwelt  in  a  convent  at  Bethlehem. 

Maximus  after  a  time  advanced  into  Italy,  and  Valentmian  fled  to  ask 
the  help  of  Theodosius,  who  came  with  an  army,  defeated  and  slew  Maxi- 
mus, and  restored  Valentinian,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  for  the  poor 
youth  was  soon  murdered  by  a  Frank  chief  in  his  own  service  named 
Arbogastes. 
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CHAPTER     XL. 

THEODOSIfS    THE    GREAT. 
A.D.  893— S95. 

•UK  Frank,  Arbogaste>,  uli..  had  killed  Valentinian,  did  not 
make  himself  Emperor,  but  set  up  a  heathen  philosopher 
called  Eugenius,  who  for  a  little  while  restored  all  the 
heathen  pump  and  splendor,  and  opened  the  temples  again, 
threatening  even  to  take  away  the  churches  and  turn  the 
chief  one  at  Milan  into  a  stable.  They  knew  that  Theodosius 
would  soon  come  to  attack  them,  so  they  prepared  for  a  great 
iv<i<tance  in  the  passes  of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  image  of 
the  Thundering  Jupiter  was  placed  to  guard  them. 

Theodosius  had  collected  his  troops  and  marched  under  the  Labarum — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Cross  of  Constantino,  which  had  been  the  ensign  of  the 
imperial  army  ever  since  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge.  It  was  the  cross 
combined  with  the  two  first  Greek  letters  of  the  name  Christ,  j£,  and  was 
carried,  as  the  eagles  had  been,  above  a  purple  silk  banner.  The  men  of 
Eugenius  bore  before  them  a  figure  of  Hercules,  and  in  the  first  battle  they 
gained  the  advantage,  for  the  more  ignorant  Eastern  soldiers,  though  Chris- 
tians, could  not  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  there  was  some  sort  of  power  in 
a  heathen  god,  and  thought  Jupiter  and  Hercules  were  too  strong  for  them. 
But  Theodosius  rallied  them  and  led  them  back,  so  that  they  gained  a 
great  victory,  and  a  terrible  storm  and  whirlwind  which  fell  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  host  of  Eugenius  made  the  Christian  army  feel  the  more  sure 
that  God  fought  on  their  side.  Eugenius  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  and 
Arbogastes  fell  on  his  own  sword. 

Theodosius  thus  united  the  empires  of  the  East  and  West  once  more. 
He  was  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  and  a  good  and  conscientious  man,  and 
wa*  much  loved  and  honored  ;  but  he  could  be  stern  and  passionate,  and  he 
was  likewise  greatly  feared.  At  Antioch,  the  people  had  been  much 
offended  at  a  tax  which  Theodosius  had  laid  on  them;  they  rose  in  rebel- 
lion, overthrew  his  statues  and  those  of  his  family,  and  dragged  them  about 
in  the  mud.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  they  began  to  be  shocked  and 
terrified,  especially  because  of  the  insult  to  the  statue  of  the  Empress,  who 
was  lately  dead  after  a  mo>t  kind  and  charitable  life.  The  citizens  in  haste 
sent  off  me-seiigeis.  with  the  Bishop  at  their  head,  to  declare  their  grief 
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aud  sorrow,  and  entreat  the  Emperor's  pardon.  All  the  time  they  were 
gone  the  city  gave  itself  up  to  prayer  aud  fasting,  listening  to  sermons  from 
the  priest,  John — called  from  his  eloquence  Chrysostom,  or  Golden  Mouth 
—who  preached  repentance  for  all  the  most  frequent  sins,  such  as  love  of 
pleasure,  irreverence  at  church,  <fec.  The  Bishop  on  his  way  met  the 
Emperor's  deputies  who  were  charged  to  inquire  into  the  crime  and  punish 
the  people ;  and  he  redoubled  his  speed  in  reaching  Constantinople,  where 
he  so  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  people  that  Theodosius  freely  forgave  them, 
and  sent  him  home  to  keep  a  happy  Easter  with  them.  This  was  while  he 
was  still  Emperor  only  of  the  East. 

But  when  he  was  in  Italy  with  Valentinian,  three  years  later,  there 
was  another  great  sedition  at  Thessalonica.  The  people  there  were  as  mad 
as  were  most  of  the  citizens  of  the  larger  towns  upon  the  spoils  of  the 
amphitheatre,  and  were  vehemently  fond  of  the  charioteers  whom  they 
admired  on  either  side.  Just  before  some  races  that  were  expected,  one  of 
the  favorite  drivers  committed  a  crime  for  which  he  was  imprisoned.  The 
people,  wild  with  fury,  rose  and  called  for  his  release ;  and  when  this  was 
denied  to  them,  they  fell  on  the  magistrates  with  stones,  and  killed  the 
chief  of  them,  Botheric,  the  commander  of  the  forces.  The  news  was 
taken  to  Milan,  where  the  Emperor  then  was,  and  his  wrath  was  so  great 
and  terrible  that  he  commanded  that  the  whole  city  should  suffer.  The 
soldiers,  who  were  glad  both  to  revenge  their  captain  and  to  gain  plunder, 
hastened  to  put  his  command  into  execution;  the  unhappy  people  were 
collected  in  the  circus,  and  slaughtered  so  rapidly  and  suddenly,  that  when 
Theodosius  began  to  recover  from  his  passion,  and  sent  to  stay  the  hands  of 
the  slayers,  they  found  the  city  burning  and  the  streets  full  of  corpses. 

St.  Ambrose  felt  it  his  duty  to  speak  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Church 
against  such  fury  and  cruelty ;  and  when  Theodosius  presented  himself  at 
the  church  door  to  come  to  the  Holy  Communion,  Ambrose  met  him  there, 
and  turned  him  back  as  a  blood-stained  sinner  unfit  to  partake  of  the 
heavenly  feast,  and  bidding  him  not  add  sacrilege  to  murder. 

Theodosius  pleaded  that  David  had  sinned  even  more  deeply,  and  yet 
had  been  forgiven.  "If  you  have  sinned  like  him,  repent  like  him,"  said 
Ambrose;  and  the  Emperor  went  back  weeping  to  his  palace,  there  to 
remain  as  a  penitent.  Easter  was  the  usual  time  for  receiving  penitents 
back  to  the  Church,  but  at  Christmas  the  Emperor  presented  himself  again, 
hoping  to  win  the  Bishop's  consent  to  his  return  at  once ;  but  Ambrose  was 
firm,  and  again  met  him  at  the  gate,  rebuking  him  for  trying  to  break  the 
rules  of  the  Church. 

'  No,"  said  Theodosius ;  "  I  am  not  come  to  break  the  laws,  but  to  entreat 
you  to  imitate  the  mercy  of  God  whom  we  serve,  who  opens  the  gates  of 
mercy  to  contrite  sinners." 
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On  seeing  how  deep  was  his  repentance,  Ambrose  allowed  him  to  enter 
the  church,  though  it  was  not  for  some  time  that  he  vas  admitted  to  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  all  that  time  he  fasted  and  never  put  on  his  imperial 
robes.  He  also  made  a  law  that  no  sentence  of  death  should  be  carried  out 
till  thirty  days  after  it  was  given,  so  as  to  give  time  to  see  whether  it  were 
hasty  or  just. 

During  this  reign  another  heresy  sprang  up,  denying  the  Godhead  of 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  in  consequence,  Theodosius  called  together 
another  Council  of  the  Church,  at  which  was  added  to  the  Nicene  Creed 
those  latter  sentences  which  follow  the  words,  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  In  this  reign,  too,  began  to  be  sung  the  Te  Deum,  which  is  gener- 
ally known  as  the  hymn  of  St.  Ambrose.  It  was  first  used  at  Milan,  but 
whether  he  wrote  it  or  not  is  uncertain,  though  there  is  a  story  that  he  had 
it  sung  for  the  first  time  at  the  baptism  of  St.  Augustine. 

Theodosius  only  lived  six  months  after  his  defeat  of  Eugenius,  dying  at 
Milan  in  395,  when  only  fifty  years  old.1  He  was  the  last  who  really 
deserved  the  name  of  a  Roman  Emperor,  though  the  title  was  kept  up,  ami 
Rome  had  still  much  to  undergo.  He  left  two  young  sons  named  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  between  whom  the  empire  was  divided. 


CHAPTER     XLI. 

ALARIC    THE    GOTH. 
A.D.  895— MO. 

»HE  sons  of  the  great  Theodosius  were,  like  almost  all  the 
children  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  vain  and  weak,  spoiled  by 
growing  up  as  princes.  Arcadius,  who  was  eighteen,  had  the 
lv-ist,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  a  Roman  oflicer  called 
Rufinus;  Honorius,  who  was  only  eleven,  reigned  at  Rome 
under  the  care  of  Stilicho,  who  was  by  birth  a  Vandal,  that 
is  to  say,  of  one  of  those  Teutonic  nations  who  were  living 
all  round  the  northern  bounds  of  the  empire,  and  whose  sons 
came  to  serve  in  the  Roman  armies  and  learn  Roman  habits.  Stilicho  was 
brave  and  faithful,  and  almost  belonged  to  the  imperial  family,  for  his  wife 
Serena  was  niece  to  Theodosius,  and  his  daughter  Maria  was  betrothed  to 
the  young  Honorius. 

Stilicho  was  a  very  active,  spirited  man,  who  found  troops  to  check  the 
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enemies  of  Rome  on  all  sides  of  th,e  Western  Empire.  Rufinus  was  not  so 
faitliful,  and  did  great  harm  in  the  East  by  quarreling  with  Arcadius'  other 
ministers,  and  then,  as  all  believed,  inviting  the  Goths  to  come  out  of  their 
settlements  on  the  Danube  and  invade  Greece,  under  Alaric,  the  same 
Gothic  chief  who  had  been  a  friend  and  companion  of  Gratian,  and  had 
fought  under  Theodosius. 

They  passed  the  Danube,  overran  Macedon,  and  spread  all  over  Greece, 
where,  being  Arian  Christians,  they  destroyed  with  all  their  might  all  the 
remaining  statues  and  temples  of  the  old  pagans ;  although,  as  they  did  not 
attack  Athens,  the  pagans,  who  were  numerous  there,  fancied  that  they  were 
prevented  by  a  vision  of  Apollo  and  Pallas  Athene.  Arcadius  sent  to  his 
brother  for  aid,  and  Stilicho  marched  through  Thrace ;  Rufinus  was  mur- 
dered through  his  contrivance,  and  then,  marching  on  into  the  Peloponnesus, 
he  defeated  Alaric  in  battle,  and  drove  him  out  from  thence,  but  no  further 
than  Epirus,  where  the  Goths  took  up  their  station  to  wait  for  another 
opportunity ;  but  by  this  time  Arcadius  had  grown  afraid  of  Stilicho,  sent 
him  back  to  Italy  with  many  gifts  and  promises,  and  engaged  Alaric  to  be 
the  guardian  of  his  empire,  not  only  against  the  wild  tribes,  but  against  his 
brother  and  his  minister. 

This  was  a  fine  chance  for  Alaric,  who  had  all  the  temper  of  a  great  con- 
queror, and  to  the  wild  bravery  of  a  Goth  had  added  the  knowledge  and 
skill  of  a  Roman  general.  He  led  his  forces  through  the  Alps  into  Italy, 
and  showed  himself  before  the  gates  of  Milan.  The  poor  weak  boy  Honorius 
was  carried  off  for  safety  to  Ravenna,  while  Stilicho  gathered  all  the  troops 
from  Gaul,  and  left  Britain  unguarded  by  Roman  soldiers,  to  protect  the 
heart  of  the  empire.  With  these  he  attacked  Alaric,  and  gained  a  great 
victory  at  Pollentia;  the  Goths  retreated;  he  followed,  and  beat  them  again 
at  Verona,  driving  them  out  of  Italy. 

It  was  the  last  Roman  victory,  and  it  was  celebrated  by  the  last  Roman 
triumph.  There  had  been  three  hundred  triumphs  of  Roman  generals,  but 
it  was  Honorius  who  entered  Rome  in  the  car  of  victory  and  was  taken  to 
the  Capitol,  and  afterward  there  were  games  in  the  amphitheatre  as  usual, 
and  fights  of  gladiators.  In  the  midst  of  the  horrid  battle  a  voice  was  heard 
bidding  it  to  cease  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  between  the  swords  there  was 
seen  standing  a  monk  in  his  dark  brown  dress,  holding  up  his  hand  and 
keeping  back  the  blows.  There  was  a  shout  of  rage,  and  he  was  cut  down 
and  killed  in  a  moment;  but  then  in  horror  the  games  were  stopped.  It  was 
found  that  he  was  an  Egyptian  monk  named  Telemachus,  freshly  come  to 
Rome.  No  one  knew  any  more  about  him,  but  this  noble  death  of  his  put 
an  end  to  shows  of  gladiators.  Chariot  races  and  games  went  on,  though  the 
good  and  thoughtful  disapproved  of  the  wild  excitement  they  caused ;  but 
the  horrid  sports  of  death  and  blood  were  ended  for  ever. 
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Alaric  u:is  driven  lt:i<-k  fur  a  time,  l>ut  there  \vereswarni8  of  Germans 
who  \\ere  breaking  in  \\here  the  line  uf  boundary  had  Keen  left  undefended 
hv  the  soldiers  being  called  away  to  light  the  Goths.  A  fierce  heathen  chief 
named  Kadegaisus  advanced  with  at  least  t\\o  hundred  thousand  inert  as  far 
a-  Florence,  but  was  there  beaten  by  the  brave  Stilicho,  and  was  put  to 
death,  while  the  other  prisoners  were  sold  into  slavery.  But  Stilicho,  brave 
as  he  was,  was  neither  loved  nor  trusted  by  the  Emperor  or  the  people. 
Some  abused  him  for  not  bringing  back  the  old  gods  under  whom.  the\ 
said,  Rome  had  prospered;  others  said  that  he  wa-  no  honest  Christian,  and 
all  believed  that  lie  meant 
to  make  his  son  Emperor. 
When  he  married  this  son 
to  a  (hum-liter  of  Aivadius, 
people  made  >ure  that  this 
wee  his  purpose.  Honorius 
listened  to  the  accusation, 
and  his  new  favorite  Olym- 
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pins  persuaded  the  army  to 
give  up  Stilicho.  He  fled  to 
a' church,  but  was  persuaded 
to  come  out  of  it,  and  was 
then  put  to  death. 

And  at  that  very  time 
Alaric  was  crossing  the  Alps. 
There  was  no  one  to  make 
any  resistance,  llonorius  was  at  Ravenna,  safe  behind  walls  and  marshes, 
and  cared  for  nothing  but  his  favorite  poultry.  Alaric  encamped  outside 
the  walls  of  Rome,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  break  in,  waiting  till  the 
komaiis  >hould  be  starved  out.  When  they  had  come  to  terrible  distress, 
they  offered  to  ransom  their  city.  He  asked  a  monstrous  sum,  which  they 
refused,  telling  him  what  hosts  there  were  of  them,  and  that  lie  might  yet 
find  them  dangerous.  "The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  to  mow,"  said  the 
Goth.  "What  will  you  leave  us  then  T  they  asked.  "Your  lives,"  was  the 
answer. 

The  ransom  the  wretched  Romans  agreed  to  pay  was  five  thousand 
pounds'  weight  of  gold  and  thirtx  thousand  of  silver,  four  thousand  silk 
robes,  three  thousand  pieces  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  three  thousand  pounds  of 
pepper.  They  stripped  the  roof  of  the  temple  in  the  Capitol,  and  melted 
down  the  images  of  the  old  gods  to  raise  the  sum.  and  Alaric  drew  off  his 
men;  but  he  came  airain  the  next  year,  blocked  Up  Ostia,  and  starved  them 
faster.  This  time  he  brought  a  man  called  Attains,  whom  he  ordered  them 
to  admit  as  Kmperor,  and  they  did  so;  but  a*  the  -ovenioi  of  Africa  would 
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send  no  corn  while  this  man  reigned,  the  people  rose  and  drove  him  out,  and 
thus  for  the  third  time  brought  Alaric  down  on  them.  The  gates  were 
opened  to  him  at  night,  and  he  entered  Rome  on  the  24th  of  August,  410, 
exactly  eight  hundred  years  after  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Brennus. 

Alaric  did  not  wish  to  ruin  and  destroy  the  grand  old  city,  nor  to  mas- 
sacre the  inhabitants ;  but  his  Goths  were  thirsty  for  the  spoil  he  had  kept 
them  from  so  long,  and  he  gave  them  leave  to  plunder  for  six  days,  but  not 
to  kill,  nor  to  do  any  harm  to  the  churches.  A  set  of  wild,  furious  men 
could  not,  of  course,  be  kept  in  by  these  orders,  and  -  terrible  misfortunes 
befell  many  unhappy  families ;  but  the  mischief  done  was  much  less  than 
could  have  been  expected,  and  the  great  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
were  unhurt.  One  old  lady  named  Marcella,  a  friend  of  St.  Jerome,  was 
beaten  to  make  her  show  where  her  treasures  were ;  but  when  at  last  her 
tormentors  came  to  believe  that  she  had  spent  her  all  on  charity,  they  led 
her  to  the  shelter  of  the  church  with  her  friends,  soon  to  die  of  what  she 
liad  undergone.  After  twelve  days,  however,  Alaric  drew  off  his  forces, 
leaving  Rome  to  shift  for  itself.  Bishop  Innocent  was  at  Ravenna,  where 
he  had  gone  to  ask  help  from  the  Emperor ;  but  Honorius  knew  and  cared 
so  little  that,  when  he  was  told  Rome  was  lost,  he  only  thought  of  his 
favorite  hen  whose  name  was  Rome,  and  said,  "  That  cannot  be,  for  I  have 
just  fed  her." 

Alaric  marched  southward,  the  Goths  plundering  the  villas  of  the  Roman 
nobles  on  their  way.  At  Cosenza,  in  the  extreme  south,  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever 
and  died.  His  warriors  turned  the  stream  of  the  river  Bionzo  out  of  its 
course,  caused  his  grave  to  be  dug  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  and  when  his 
corpse  had  been  laid  there,  they  slew  all  the  slaves  who  had  done  the  work, 
so  that  none  might  be  able  to  tell  where  lay  the  great  Goth. 
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good  thing  came  of  the  Gothic  conquest — the  pagans  were 
]>iit  to  silence  for  ever.  The  temples  had  been  razed,  the  idols 
broken,  and  no  one  set  them  up  again;  but  the  whole  people 
of  Rome  were  Christian,  at  least  in  name,  from  that  time  forth; 
and  the  temples  and  halls  of  justice  began  to  be  turned  into 
churches. 

Honorius  still  lived  his  idle  life  at  Ravenna,  and  the 
Bishop — or,  as  the  Romans  called  him,  Papa,  father,  or  Pope- 
came  back  and  helped  them  to  put  matters  into  order  again.  Alaric  had 
left  no  son,  but  his  wife's  brother  Ataulf  became  leader  of  the  Goths.  At 
Rome  lie  had  made  prisoner  Theodosius'  daughter  Placidia,  and  he  married 
her ;  but  he  did  not  choose  to  rule  at  Rome,  because,  as  he  said,  his  Goths 
would  never  bear  a  quiet  life  in  a  city.  So  he  promised  to  protect  the 
empire  for  Honorius,  and  led  his  tribe  away  from  Italy  to  Spain,  which 
they  conquered,  and  began  a  kingdom  there.  They  were  therefore  known 
as  the  Visigoths,  or  Western  Goths. 

. \iv.nl ins,  in  the  meantime,  reigned  quietly  at  Constantinople,  where  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  the  golden-mouthed  preacher  -of  Antioch,  was  made 
Patriarch,  or  father-bishop.  The  games  and  races  in  the  circus  at  Constan- 
tinople were  as  madly  run  after  as  they  had  ever  been  at  Rome  or  Thes- 
sahmiea  ;  there  were  not  indeed  shows  of  gladiators,  but  people  set  them- 
selves with  foolish  vehemence  to  back  up  one  driver  against  another, 
wearing  their  colors  and  calling  themselves  by  their  names,  and  the  two  fac- 
tions of  the  Greens  and  the  Blues  were  ready  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 
The  Empress  Kud.».\i:i,  Arcadius'  wife,  was  one  of  the  most  vehement  of 
all,  and  was,  besides,  a  vain,  silly  woman,  \vlio  encouraged  all  kinds  of 
pomp  and  expense.  St.  Chrysostom  preached  against  all  the  mischiefs 
that  thus  arose,  so  that  she  was  offended,  and  contrived  to  raise  up  an 
accusation  against  him  and  have  him  driven  out  of  the  city.  The  people 
of  Constantinople  still  showed  so  much  love  for  him  that  she  insisted  on 
his  being  sent  further  off  to  the  bleak  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  on 
the  journey  he  died,  his  last  von  Is  being,  "Glory  be  to  God  in  all 
things." 
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Arcadius  died  in  408,  leaving  a  young  son,  called  Theodosius  II.,  in  the 
care  of  his  elder  sister  Pulcheria,  under  whom  the  Eastern  Empire  lay  at 
peace,  while  the  miseries  of  the  Western  went  on  increasing.  New  Em- 
perors \veresetupbythe  legions  in  the  distant  provinces,  but  were  soon 
overthrown,  while  Honorius  only  remained  at  Ravenna  by  the  support  of 
the  kings  of  the  Teuton  tribes  ;  and  as  he  never  trusted  them  or  kept  faith 
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with  them,  In-  was  always  offending  them  and  being  punished  by  fiv-h 
attacks  mi  >ome  part  <>\'  his  empire,  for  which  he  did  not  greatly  care  as 
lon<_f  as  t  hey  let  him  alone, 

. Uaulf  died  in  Spain,  and  I'lacidia  came  hack  to  Ravenna,  where  Hono- 
rius  nave  her  in  marriage  to  a  Roman  general  named  Constantius,  and  she 
had  a  son  named  Yaleiitinian,  \\ln>,  \\hen  his  uncle  died,  after  thirty-seven 
years  of  a  wretched  reign,  became  Emperor  in  his  stead,  under  his  mother's 
•guardianship,  in  1J.".. 

Two  great  generals  \\lio  were  really  able  men  were  her  chief  supporters 
—  Boniface,  Count  or  Commander  of  Africa;  and  Aetius,  who  is  sometimes 
called  the  last  of  the  Romans,  though  he  was  not  by  birth  a  Roman  at  allr 
but  a  Scythian.  He  -  lined  the  ear  of  the  Empress  Placidia,  and  persuaded 
her  that  Boniface  wanted  to  set  himself  up  in  Africa  us  Emperor,  so  that  she 
>ent  to  recall  him,  and  evil  friends  assured  him  that  she  meant  to  put  him 

to  death  as  s i  as  he  arrived.      lie  was  very  much  enraged,  and  though  St. 

Augustine,  now  an  old  man,  who  had  long  been  Bishop  of  Hippo,  advised 
him  to  restrain  his  anger,  he  called  on  Genseric,  the  chief  of  the  Vandals, 
to  come  and  help  him  to  defend  his  province. 

The  Vandals  were  another  tribe  of  Teutons — tall,  strong,  fair-haired, 
and  much  like  the  Goths,  and,  like  them,  they  were  Arians.  They  had. 
marauded  in  Italy,  and  then  had  followed  the  Goths  to  Spain,  where  they 
had  established  themselves  in  the  South,  in  the  country  called  from  them 
Vandalnsia,  or  Andalusia.  Their  chief  was  only  too  glad  to  obey  the 
summons  of  Boniface,  but  before  he  came  the  Roman  had  found  out  his 
mistake;  Placidia  had  apologized  to  him,  and  all  was  right  between  them. 
But  it  was  now  too  late ;  Genseric  and  his  Vandals  were  on  the  way,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fight  his  best  against  them. 

He  could  not  save  Carthage,  and,  though  he  made  the  bravest  defence  in 
his  power,  he  was  driven  into  Hippo,  which  was  so  strongly  fortified  that 
he  was  able  to  hold  it  out  a  whole  year,  during  which  time  St.  Augustine 
died,  after  a  long  illness.  He  had  caused  the  seven  penitential  Psalms  to  be 
\\ritten  out  on  the  walls  of  his  room,  and  was  constantly  musing  on  them. 
He  died,  and  was  buried  in  peace  before  the  city  was  taken.  Boniface  held 
out  for  five  years  altogether  before  Africa  was  entirely  taken  by  the  Van- 
dals, and  a  miserable  time  began  for  the  Church,  for  Genseric  was  an  Arian. 
and  set  himself  to  crush  out  the  Catholic  Church  by  taking  away  her  build- 
ings and  grievously  persecuting  her  faithful  bishops. 

Valentinian  III.  made  a  treaty  with  him,  and  even  yielded  up  to  him  all 
right  to  the  old  Roman  province  of  Africa :  but  Genseric  had  a  strong  fleet 
of  ships,  and  went  on  attacking  and  plundering  Sicily,  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
Italy,  and  the  coasts  of  Greece. 

Britain,  at  the  same  time,  was  being  so  tormented  by  the  attacks  of  the 
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Saxons  by  sea,  and  the  Caledonians  from  the  north,  that  her  chiefs  sent  a 
piteous  letter  to  Aetius  in  Gaul,  beginning  with  "  The  groans  of  the 
Britons;"  but  Aetius  could  send  no  help,  and  Gaul  itself  was  being  overrun 
by  the  Goths  in  the  south,  the  Burgundians  in  the  middle,  and  the  Franks 
in  the  north,  so  that  scarcely  more  than  Italy  itself  remained  to  Valentinian. 
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The  Eastern  half  of  the  Empire  was  better  off,  though  it  was  tormented 
jy  the  Persians  in  the  East,  on  the  northern  border  by  the  Eastern  Goths 
or  Ostrogoths,  who  had  stayed  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  instead  of  com- 
ing to  Italy,  and  to  the  south  by  the  Vandals  from  Africa.  But  Pulcheria 
was  so  wise  and  good  that,  when  her  young  brother  Theodosius  II.  died 
without  children,  the  people  begged  her  to  chose  a  husband  who  might  be 
an  Emperor  for  them.  She  chose  a  wise  old  senator  named  Marcian,  and 
when  he  died,  she  again  chose  another  good  and  wise  man  named  Zeno ;  and 
thus  the  Eastern  Empire  stood  while  the  West  was  fast  crumbling  away. 
The  nobles  were  almost  all  vain,  weak  cowards,  who  only  thought  of  them- 
selves, and  left  strangers  to  fight  their  battles ;  and  every  one  was  cowed 
with  fear,  for  a  more  terrible  foe  than  any  was  now  coming  on  them. 
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terrible  memy  who  was  coming  against  the  unhappy 
Roman  Empire  was  the  nation  of  Huns — a  wild,  savage  race, 
who  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Tartars,  and  dwelt  as  they 
do  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  keeping  huge  herds  of 
horses,  spending  their  life  on  horseback,  and  using  mares' 
milk  as  food.  They  were  an  ugly,  small,  but  active  race,  and 
used  to  cut  their  children's  faces  that  the  scare  might  make 
them  look  more  terrible  to  their  enemies.  Just  at  this  time  a 
great  spirit  of  conquest  had  come  upon  them,  and  they  had, 
as  said  before,  driven  the  Goths  over  the  Danube  fifty  years  ago,  and  seized 
the  lands  we  still  call  Hungary.  A  most  mighty  and  warlike  chief  called 
Attila  had  become  their  head,  and  wherever  he  went  his  track  was  marked 
by  blood  and  flame,  so  that  he  was  called  "The  Scourge  of  God."  His 
home  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Theiss,  in  a  camp  enclosed  with  trunks  of 
trees,  for  he  did  not  care  to  dwell  in  cities  or  establish  a  kingdom,  though 
the  wild  tribes  of  Huns  from  the  furthest  parts  of  Asia  followed  his 
standard — a  sword  fastened  to  a  pole,  which  was  said  to  be  also  his  idol. 

He  threatened  to  fall  upon  the  two  empires,  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to 
him  at  his  camp.  The  Huns  would  not  dismount,  and  thus  the  Romans 
were  forced  to  address  them  on  horseback.  The  only  condition  on  which 
he  would  abstain  from  invading  the  empire  was  the  paying  of  an  enormous 
tribute,  beyond  what  almost  any  power  of  theirs  could  attempt  to  raise. 
However,  he  did  not  then  attack  Italy,  but  turned  upon  Gaul.  So  much 
was  lie  hated  and  dreaded  by  the  Teutonic  nations,  that  all  Goths,  Franks, 
and  Hurgundians  flocked  to  join  the  Roman  forces  under  Actius  to  drive 
him  back.  They  came  just  in  time  to  save  the  city  of  Orleans  from  be  inn' 
ravaged  by  him,  and  defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Chalons  with  a  great 
slaughter:  but  he  made  good  his  retreat  from  Gaul  with  an  immense  num- 
ber of  captives,  whom  he  killed  in  revenge. 

The  next  year  he  demanded  that  Valentinian's  sister,  Honoria,  should  be 
given  to  him,  and  when  she  was  refused,  he  led  his  host  into  Italy  and 
destroyed  all  the  beautiful  cities  of  the  north.  A  great  many  of  the 
inhabitants  fled  into  the  islands  among  the  salt  marshes  and  pools  at  the 
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head  of  (lie  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Po  and  Adige, 
where  no  enemy  could  reach  them;  and  there  they  built  houses  and  made  a 
t..\\n,  which  in  time  became  the  great  city  of  Venice,  the  queen  of  the 
Adriatic. 

A. -tins  was  still  in  Gaul,  the  wretched  Yalentinian  at  Ravenna  was 
helpless  and  useless,  and  Attila  proceeded  toward  Rome.  It  was  well  for 
Koine  that  she  had  a  brave  and  devoted  Pope  in  Leo  I.,  who  went  out  at 
the  head  of  his  clergy  to  meet  the  barbarian  in  his  tent,  and  threaten  him 
with  the  wrath  of  Heaven  if  he  should  let  loose  his  .cruel  followers  upon 
the  city.  Attila  was  struck  with  his  calm  greatness,  and,  remembering  that 
Alaric  had  died  soon  after  plundering  Rome,  became  afraid.  He  consented 
to  accept  of  Honoria's  dowry  instead  of  herself,  and  to  be  content  with  a 
great  ransom  for  the  city  of  Rome.  He  then  returned  to  his  camp  on  the 
1  >anube  with  all  his  horde,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  he  married  a  young  girl 
whom  lie  had  made  prisoner.  The  next  morning  he  was  found  dead  on  his 
bed  in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood,  and  she  was  gone ;  but  as  there  was  no 
wound  about  him,  it  was  thought  that  he  had  broken  a  blood-vessel  in  the 
drunken  fit  in  which  he  fell  asleep,  and  that  she  had  fled  in  terror.  His 
warriors  tore  their  cheeks  with  their  daggers,  saying  that  he  ought  to  be 
mourned  only  with  tears  of  blood ;  but  as  they  had  no  chief  as  able  and 
daring  as  he,  they  gradually  fell  back  again  to  their  north-eastern  settle- 
ments, and  troubled  Europe  no  more. 

Valentinian  thought  the  danger  over,  and  when  Aetius  came  back  to 

Ravenna,  he  grew  jealous  of  his  glory  and  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand. 

Soon   after   he   offended   a   senator   named    Maximus,   who   killed  him  in 

revenge,  became  Emperor,  and  married  his  widow,  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of 

Theodosius  II.  of  Constantinople,  telling  her  that  it  was  for  love  of  her 

that  her  husband  was  slain.     Eudoxia  sent  a  message  to  invite  the  dreadful 

Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  to  come  and  deliver  her  from  a  rebel  who- 

had  slain  the  lawful  Emperor.     Genseric's  ships  were  ready,  and  sailed  into 

the  Tiber ;  while  the  Romans,  mad  with  terror,  stoned  Maximus  in  their 

streets.     Nobody  had  any  courage  or  resolution  but  the  Pope  Leo,   who 

went  forth  again  to  meet  the  barbarian  and  plead  for  his  city ;  but  Genseric, 

being  an  Arian,  had  not  the  same  awe  of  him  as  the  wild  Huns,  hated  the 

( 'atholics,  and  was  eager  for  the  prey.     He  would  accept  no  ransom  instead 

of   the  plunder,  but  promised  that  the  lives   of    the   Romans  should  be 

spared.     This  was  the  most  dreadful  calamity  that  Rome,  once  the  queen  of 

cities,  had  undergone.     The  pillage  lasted  fourteen  days,  and  the  Vandals. 

stripped  churches,  houses,  and  all  alike,  putting  their  booty  on  board  their 

ships;  but  much  was  lost  in  a  storm  between  Italy  and  Africa.     The  golden 

candlestick   and    shew-brcad    table  belonging  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 

were  carried  off  to  Carthage  with  the  spoil,  and  no  less  than  sixty  thousand 
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captives,  among  them  tin1  Km]  n—  Eudoxia,  who  had  IK-CM  tin-  means  <.f 
bringing  in  Genserir,  with  her  two  daughter*.  The  Empress  was  ^iven 
hack  \»  her  friends  at  Constantinople,  l>ut  one  of  lier  daughters  \\;i>  kept 
Kv  the  Vandals,  and  \vas  married  to  the  son  of  (leiix-rir.  After  plundering 
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rdl  tlie  south  of  Italy,  Gensei-ic  \\cnt  back  to  Africa  without  trying  to  keep 
Koine  or  set  up  a  kingdom  ;  and  when  lie  w.-is  gone,  the  Romans  elected  as 
Kmperor  a  senator  named  Avitus,  a  Gaul  by  birth,  a  peaceful  and  good 
num. 

His  daughter  had  married  a  most  excellent  Gaulish  gentleman  named 
Sidoniua  A.pollinaris,  \\lio  \vrote  such  good  ]>oetrv  that  the  Romans  had 
placed  his  bust  crowned  with  laurel  in  the  Capitol.  He  wrote  many  let- 
ters, too,  which  are  preserved  to  this  time,  and  show  that,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  crumbling  power  of  Rome,  people  in  Southern  Gaul  managed  to 
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have  many  peaceful  days  of  pleasant  country  life.  But  Sidonius'  quiet  days 
came  to  an  end  when,  layman  and  lawyer  as  he  was,  the  people  of  Cler- 
mont  begged  him  to  be  their  Bishop.  The  Church  stood,  whatever  fell, 
and  people  trusted  more  to  their  Bishop  than  to  any  one  else,  and  wanted 
him  to  be  the  ablest  man  they  could  find.  So  Sidonius  took  the  charge  of 
them,  and  helped  them  to  hold  out  their  mountain  city  of  Clermont  for  a 
whole  year  against  the  Goths,  and  gained  good  terms  for  them  at  last, 
though  he  himself  had  to  suffer  imprisonment  and  exile  from  these  Arian 
Goths  because  of  his  Catholic  faith. 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

THEODORIC  THE  OSTROGOTH. 
A.D.  457—561. 

VITUS  was  a  good  man,  but  the  Romans  grew  weary  of  him, 
and  in  the  year  457  they  engaged  Ricimer,  a  chief  of  the 
Teutonic  tribe  called  Suevi,  to  drive  Mm  out,  when  he  went 
back  to  Gaul,  where  he  had  a  beautiful  palace  and  garden. 
After  ten  months  Ricimer  chose  another  Sueve  to  be  Em- 
peror. He  had  been  a  captain  under  Aetius,  and  had  the 
Roman  name  of  Majorian.  He  showed  himself  brave  and 
spirited;  led  an  army  into  Spain  and  attacked  Genseric; 
but  he  was  beaten,  and  came  back  disappointed.  Ricimer 
was,  however,  jealous  of  him,  forced  him  to  resign,  and  soon  after  poisoned 
him. 

After  this,  Ricimer  really  ruled  Italy,  but  he  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of 
awe  of  the  title  of  Caesar  Augustus,  the  Emperor,  for  he  forbore  to  use  it 
himself,  and  gave  it  to  one  poor  weak  wretch  after  another  until  his  death 
in  472.  His  nephew  went  on  in  the  same  course;  but  at  last  a  soldier 
named  Orestes,  of  Roman  birth,  gained  the  chief  power,  and  set  up  as  Em- 
peror his  own  little  son,  whose  Christian  name  was  Romulus  Augustus, 
making  him  wear  the  purple  and  the  crown,  and  calling  him  by  all  the 
titles ;  but  the  Romans  made  his  name  into  Augustulus,  or  Little  Augustus. 
At  the  end  of  a  year,  a  Teutonic  chief  named  Odoacer  crossed  the  Alps  at 
the  head  of  a  great  mixture  of  different  German  tribes,  and  Orestes  could 
make  no  stand  against  him,  but  was  taken  and  put  to  death.  His  little  boy 
was  spared,  and  was  placed  at  Sorrento ;  but  Odoacer  sent  the  crown  and 
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robes  of  the  West  to  Zeno,  the  Eastern  Emperor,  saying  that  one  Emperor 
was  enough.  So  fell  the  Roman  power  in  47*',,  exactly  twelve  centuries 
after  the  date  of  the  founding  of  Rome.  It  was  thought  that  this  was 
meant  by  the  twelve  vultures  seen  by  Romulus,  and  that  the  seven  which 
Remus  saw  denoted  the  seven  centuries  that  the  Republic  stood.  It  was 
curious,  too,  that  it  should  be  with  the  two  names  of  Romulus  and  Augus- 
tus that  Rome  and  her  empire  fell. 

Odoacer  called  himself  king,  and,  indeed,  the  Western  Empire  had  been 
nearly  all  seized  by  different  kings — the  Vandal  kings  in  Africa,  the  Gothic 
kings  in  Spain  and  Southern  Gaul,  the  Burgundian  kings  and  Frank  kings 
in  Northern  Gaul,  the  Saxon  kings  in  Britain.  The  Ostro  or  Eastern 
Goths,  who  had  since  the  time  of  Valens  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
had  been  subdued  by  Attila,  but  recovered  their  freedom  after  his  death. 
One  of  their  young  chiefs,  named  Theodoric,  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  there  learned  much.  He  became  king  of  the  Eastern  Goths 
in  470,  and  showed  himself  such  a  dangerous  neighbor  to  the  Eastern 
Empire  that,  to  be  rid  of  him,  the  Emperor  Zeno  advised  him  to  go  and 
attack  Odoacer  in  Italy.  The  Ostrogoths  marched  seven  hundred  miles, 
and  came  over  the  Alps  into  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  where  Odoacer 
fought  with  them  bravely,  but  was  beaten.  They  besieged  him  even  in 
Ravenna,  till  after  three  years  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  and  was  put  to 
death. 

Rome  could  make  no  defence,  and  fell  into  Theodoric's  hands  with  the 
rest  of  Italy ;  but  he  was  by  far  the  best  of  the  conquerors — he  did  not 
hurt  or  misuse  them,  and  only  wished  his  Goths  to  learn  of  them  and 
become  peaceful  farmers.  He  gave  them  the  lands  which  had  lost  their 
owners ;  about  thirty  or  forty  thousand  families  were  settled  there  by  him 
on  the  waste  lands,  and  the  Romans  who  were  left  took  courage  and  worked 
too.  He  did  not  live  at  Rome,  though  he  came  thither  and  was  compli- 
mented by  the  Senate,  and  he  set  a  sum  by  every  year  for  repairing  the  old 
buildings ;  but  he  chiefly  lived  at  Verona,  where  he  reigned  over  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Goths  in  Gaul  and  Italy. 

He  was  an  Arian,  but  he  did  not  persecute  the  Catholics,  and  to  such 
persons  as  changed  their  profession  of  faith  to  please  him  he  showed  no 
more  favor,  saying  that  those  who  were  not  faithful  to  their  God  would 
never  be  faithful  to  their  earthly  master.  He  reigned  thirty-three  years,  but 
did  not  end  as  well  as  he  began,  for  he  grew  irritable  and  distrustful  with 
age ;  and  the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  forgot  that  they  were  not  the  f ree, 
prosperous  nation  of  old,  and  displeased  him.  Two  of  their  very  best  men, 
Boethius  and  Symmachus,  were  by  him  kept  for  a  long  time  prisoners  at 
Rome  and  then  put  to  death.  While  Borthius  was  in  prison  at  Pavia,  he 
wrote  a  book  called  Tlie  Consolations  of  Pltil<ix<>j>]<y,  so  beautiful  that  the 
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English  king  Alfred  translated  it  into  Saxon  four  centuries  later.  Theocloric 
k«-pt  up  a  correspondence  with  the  other  Gothic  kings  wherever  a  tribe  of 
his  people  dwelt,  even  as  far  as  Sweden  and  Denmark  ;  but  as  even  he  could 
not  write,  and  only  had  a  seal  with  the  letters  HI-:  OJ  With  which  to  make 
his  signature,  the  whole  was  conducted  in  Latin  by  Roman  slaves  on  either 
side,  who  interpreted  to  their  masters.  An  immense  number  of  letters  from 
Theodoric'a  secretary  are  preserved,  and  show  what  an  able  man  his  master 
was,  and  how  well  he  deserved  his  name  of  "The  Great."  He  died  in  520, 
leaving  only  two  daughters.  Their  two  sons,  Amalric  and  Athalaric,  divided 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Goths  between  them  again. 

Seven  Gothic  kings  reigned  over  Northern  Italy  after  Theodoric.  They 
were  fierce  and  restless,  but  had  nothing  like  his  strength  and  spirit,  and 
they  chiefly  lived  in  the  more  northern  cities — Milan,  Verona,  and  Ravenna, 
leaving  Rome  to  be  a  tributary  city  to  them,  where  there  still  remained  the 
old  names  of  Senate  and  Consuls,  but  the  person  who  was  generally  most 
looked  up  to  and  trusted  was  the  Pope.  All  this  time  Rome  was  leavening 
the  nations  who  had  conquered  her.  When  they  tried  to  learn  civilized 
ways,  it  was  from  her;  they  learned  to  speak  her  tongue,  never  wrote  but 
in  Latin,  and  worshipped  with  Latin  prayers  and  services.  Far  above  all, 
these  conquerors  learned  Christianity  from  the  Romans.  When  everything 
else  was  ruined,  the  Bishops  and  clergy  remained,  and  became  the  chief 
counsellors  and  advisers  of  many  of  these  kings. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  there  was  living  at  Monte  Casino,  in  the 
South  of  Italy,  St.  Benedict,  an  Italian  hermit,  who  was  there  joined  by  a 
number  of  others  who,  like  him,  longed  to  pray  for  the  sinful  world  apart 
rather  than  fight  and  struggle  with  bad  men.  He  formed  them  into  a  great 
band  of  monks,  all  wearing  a  plain  dark  dress  with  a  hood,  and  following  a 
strict  rule  of  plain  living,  hard  work,  and  prayers  at  seven  regular  hours  in 
the  course  of  the  day  and  night.  His  rule  was  called  the  Benedictine,  and 
houses  of  monks  and  nuns  arose  in  many  places,  and  were  safe  shelters  in 
these  fierce  times. 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 

BELISARIUS. 
A-D-  533—563. 

Teutonic  nations  soon  lost  their  spirit  when  they  had  settled 
in  the  luxurious  Roman  cities  and  as  they  were  as  fierce  as 
ever,  their  kings  tore  one  another  to  pieces.  A  very  able 
Kmperor,  named  Justinian,  had  come  i<>  the  throne  in  the 
Kast,  and  in  his  armies  there  had  grown  up  a  Thracian  who 
was  one  of  the  greatest  and  liest  generals  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  His  name  was  Belisarius,  and,  strange  to  say,  both  he 
and  the  Emperor  had  married  the  daughters  of  two  charioteers 
in  the  circus  races.  The  Empress  was  named  Theodora,  the 
general's  wife  Antonina,  and  their  acquaintance  first  made  Belisarius  knov  n 
to  Justinian,  who,  by  his  means,  ended  by  winning  back  great  part  of  the 
Western  Empire. 

He  began  with  Africa,  where  Genseric's  grandson  was  reigning  over  the 
Vandals,  and  paying  so  little  heed  to  his  defences  that  Belisarius  landed 
without  any  warning,  and  called  all  the  multitudes  of  old  Roman  inhabi- 
tants to  join  him,  which  they  joyfully  did.  He  defeated  the  Vandal.;  in 
battle,  entered  Carthage,  and  restored  the  power  of  the  empire.  He  brought 
away  the  golden  candlestick  and  treasures  of  the  Temple,  and  the  cross  be- 
lieved to  be  the  true  one,  and  carried  them  to  Constantinople,  whence  the 
Kmperor  sent  them  back  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 
Just  as  Belisarius  had  returned  to  Constantinople,  a  piteous  entreaty 
came  to  Justinian  from  Amalosontha,  the  daughter  of  Theodoric,  who  had 
been  made  prisoner  by  Theodotus,  the  husband  she  had  chosen.  It  seen  KM  1 
to  be  opening  a  way  for  getting  back  Italy,  and  Justinian  sent  off  Belisarius; 
but  before  he  had  sailed,  the  poor  Gotliic  queen  had  been  strangled  in  her 
bath.  Belisarius,  however,  with  four  thousand  live  hundred  horse  and  three 
thousand  foot  soldiers,  landed  in  Sicily  and  soon  conquered  the  whole  island, 
all  the  people  rejoicing  in  his  coming.  He  then  crossed  to  Rhegiurn,  and 
laid  siege  to  Naples.  As  usual,  the  inhabitants  were  his  friends,  and  one  of 
them  showed  him  the  way  to  enter  the  city  through  an  old  aqueduct  which 
opened  into  an  old  woman's  garden. 

Theodotus  \\as  a  coward  as  \\ell   as  a  murderer,  and    tied   away,  while  a 
brave  warrior  named  Vitiges  was  proclaimed   king  by   the  (roths  at  Rome. 
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But  with  the  broken  walls  and  all  the  Roman  citizens  against  him,  Vitiges 
thought  it  best  not  to  try  to  hold  out  against  Belisarius,  and  retreated  to 
Ravenna,  while  Rome  welcomed  the  Eastern  army  as  deliverers.  But 
Vitiges  was  collecting  an  army  at  Ravenna,  and  in  three  months  was  be- 
sieo-ing  Rome  again.  Never  had  there  been  greater  bravery  and  patience 
than  Vitiges  showed  outside  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  Belisarius  inside,  during 
the  summer  of  536.  There  was  a  terrible  famine  within ;  all  kinds  of 
strange  food  were  used  in  scanty  measure,  and  the  Romans  were  so  im- 
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patient  of  suffering,  that  Belisarius  was  forced  to  watch  them  day  and  night 
to  prevent  them  betraying  him  to  the  enemy.  Indeed,  while  the  siege  lasted 
a  whole  year,  nearly  all  the  people  of  Rome  died  of  hunger  and  wretched- 
ness ;  and  the  Goths,  in  the  unhealthy  Campagna  around,  died  of  fevers  and 
agues,  until  they,  too,  had  all  perished  except  a  small  band,  which  Vitiges 
led  back  to  Ravenna,  whither  Belisarius  followed  him,  besieged  him,  made 
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him  prisoner,  and  carried  him  to  Constantinople.     Justinian  gave  him  an 
estate  u  here  he  could  live  in  peace. 

The  Moors  in  At'rieu  revolted,  and  Belisarius  next  went  to  subdue  them. 
While  he  was  there,  the  (ioths  in  Italy  beiran  to  recover  from  the  blow  he 
had  given  them,  and  chose  a  brave  young  man  named  Totila  to  be  their 
king.  In  a  very  short  time  he  had  won  back  almost  all  Italy,  for  there 
really  were  hardly  any  men  left,  and  even  Justinian  had  only  two  small 
armies  to  dispose  of,  and  those  made  up  of  Thracians  and  Isaurians  from  the 


, 
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shores  of  the  Black  Sea.     One  of  these  was  sent  with  Belisarius  to  attack 

the  Goths,  hut  was  not  strong  enough  to  do  more  than  just  hold  Totila  in 
check,  and  Justinian  would  not  even  send  him  all  the  help  possible,  because 
he  dreaded  the  love  the  army  bore  to  him.  After  four  years  of  fi^htm-- 
with  Fotila  be  was  recalled,  and  a  slave  named  Xarses,  who  had  always  lived 
in  the  women's  apartment  in  the  palace,  was  sent  to  take  command.  lie  was 
really  able  and  skilled,  and  being  better  supported,  he  gained  a  great  victory 
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near  Rome,  in  which  Totila  was  killed,  and  another  near  Naples,  which  quite 
overcame  the  Ostrogoths,  so  that  they  never  became  a  power  again.  Italy 
was  restored  to  the  Empire,  and  was  governed  by  an  officer  from  Constan- 
tinople, who  lived  at  Ravenna,  and  was  called  the  Exarch. 

Belisarius,  in  the  meantime,  was  sent  to  light  with  the  king  of  Persia, 
Chosroes,  a  very  warlike  prince,  who  had  overrun  Syria  and  carried  off  many 
prisoners  from  Antioch.  Belisarius  gained  victory  after  victory  over  him, 
and  had  just  driven  him  back  over  the  rivers,  when  again  came  a  recall,  and 
Narses  was  sent  out  to  finish  the  war.  Theodora,  the  Empress,  wanted  to 
reign  after  her  husband,  and  heard  that,  on  a  report  coming  to  the  army  of 
his  death,  Belisarius  had  said  that  he  should  give  his  vote  for  Justin,  the 
right  heir.  So  she  worked  on  the  fears  all  Emperors  had — that  their  troops 
might  proclaim  a  successful  general  as  Emperor,  and  again  Belisarius  was 
ordered  home,  while  Narses  was  sent  to  finish  what  he  had  begun. 

There  was  one  more  war  for  this  great  man  when  the  wild  Bulgarians 
invaded  Thrace,  and  though  his  soldiers  were  little  better  than  timid  peas- 
ants, he  drove  them  back  and  saved  the  country.  But  Justinian  grew  more 
and  more  jealous  of  him,  and,  fancying  untruly  that  he  was  in  a  plot  for 
placing  Justin  on  the  throne,  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  sent 
him  out  from  thence  stripped  of  everything,  and  with  his  eyes  torn  out. 
He  found  a  little  child  to  lead  him  to  a  church  door,  where  he  used  to  sit 
with  a  wooden  dish  before  him  for  alms.  When  it  was  known  who  the 
blind  beggar  was,  there  was  such  an  uproar  among  the  people  that  Jus- 
tinian was  obliged  to  give  him  back  his  palace  and  some  of  his  riches ;  but 
he  did  not  live  much  longer. 

Though  Justinian  behaved  so  unjustly  and  ungratefully  to  this  great  man 
and  faithful  servant,  he  is  noted  for  better  things,  namely,  for  making  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia,  or  the  Holy  Wisdom,  which  Constantine  had  built 
at  Constantinople,  the  most  splendid  of  all  buildings,  and  for  having  the 
whole  body  of  Roman  laws  thoroughly  overlooked  and  put  into  order. 
Many  even  of  the  old  heathen  laws  were  very  good  ones,  but  there  were 
others  connected  with  idolatry  that  needed  to  be  done  away  with  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  years  so  many  laws  and  alterations  had  been  made,  that  it  was 
the  study  of  a  lifetime  even  to  know  what  they  were,  or  how  to  act  on 
them.  Justinian  set  his  best  lawyers  to  put  them  all  in  order,  so  that  it 
might  be  more  easy  to  work  by  them.  The  Roman  citizens  in  Greece,  Italy, 
and  all  the  lands  overrun  by  the  Teutonic  nations  were  still  judged  by  their 
own  laws,  so  that  this  was  a  very  useful  work;  and  it  was  so  well  done  that 
the  conquerors  took  them  up  in  time,  and  the  Roman  law  was  the  great 
model  studied  everywhere  by  those  who  wished  to  understand  the  rules  of 
jurisprudence,  that  is,  of  law  and  justice.  Thus  in  another  way  Rome 
conquered  her  conquerors. 
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Justinian  died  in  :>(',:',,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ii.-j.hew  Justin,  whose 
wife  Sophia  behaved  almost  as  ill  t..  Nars.-s  as  Theodora  had  done  to 
['.disarms  ;  for  while  lie  was  doing  his  best  to  defend  Italy  from  the  savage 
tribes  who  were  ready  at  any  moment  to  come  over  the  Alps,  she  sent  him 
a  distatl',  and  ordered  him  Lark  to  his  old  slavery  in  the  palace. 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 

POPE    GREGORY    THE    GREAT. 

A.D.  563-800. 

. 

*  O  sooner  was  Narses  called  home  than  another  terrible  nation  of 
Teutones,  who  had  hitherto  dwelt  in  the  North,  began  to  come 
over  the  Alps. '  These  were  the  Longbeards,  or  Lombards,  as 
they  were  commonly  called — fierce  and  still  heathen.  Their 
king,  Alboin,  had  earned  off  Rosamond,  the  daughter  of 
Kunimund,  king  of  the  Gepids,  another  Teutonic  tribe.  There 
was  a  most  terrible  war,  in  which  Kunimund  was  killed 
and  all  his  tribe  broken  up  and  joined  with  the  Lombards. 
With  the  two  united,  Alboin  invaded  Italy  and  conquered  all 
the  North.  Ravenna,  Verona,  Milan,  and  all  the  large  towns  held  out 
bravely  against  them,  but  were  taken  at  last,  except  Venice,  which  still 
owned  the  Emperor  at  Constantinople.  Alboin  had  kept  the  skull  of 
Kunimund  as  a  trophy,  and  had  had  it  set  in  gold  for  a  drinking-cup,  as  his 
wild  faith  made  him  believe  that  the  reward  of  the  brave  in  the  other  world 
would  be  to  drink  mead  from  the  skulls  of  their  fallen  enemies.  In  a 
drunken  fit  at  Verona,  he  sent  for  Rosamond  and  made  her  pledge  him  in 
this  horrible  cup.  She  had  always  hated  him,  and  this  made  her  revenge 
her  father's  death  by  stabbing  him  to  the  heart  in  the  year  573.  The  Lom- 
bard power  did  not,  however,  fall  with  him;  his  nephew  succeeded  him,  and 
ruled  over  the  country  we  still  call  Lombardy.  Rome  was  not  taken  by 
them,  but  was  still  in  name  belonging  to  the  Emperor,  though  he  had  littl-- 
j tower  there,  and  the  Senate  governed  it  in  name,  with  aD  the  old  magis- 
trates. The  Pra?tor  at  the  time  the  Lombards  arrived  was  a  man  of  one  of 
the  old  noble  families,  Anicius  Gregorius,  or,  as  we  have  learned  to  call 
him,  Gregory.  He  had  always  been  a  good  and  pious  man,  and  while  he 
took  great  care  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  his  mind  was  more  and 
more  draun  away  from  the  world,  till  at  last  he  became  a  monk  of  St. 
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Benedict,  trave  his  vast  wealth  to  build  and  endow  monasteries  and  hos- 
pitals, and  lived  himself  in  a  hospital  for  beggars,  nursing  them,  studying 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  living  only  on  pulse,  which  his  mother  sent  him 
every  day  in  a  silver  dish — the  only  remnant  of  his  wealth — till  one  day, 
having  nothing  else  to  give  a  shipwrecked  sailor  who  asked  him  alms,  he 
bestowed  it  on  him. 

He  was  made  one  of  the  seven  deacons  who  were  called  Cardinal 
•  Deacons,  because  they  had  charge  of  the  poor  of  the  principal  parishes  of 
Rome ;  and  it  was  when  going  about  on  some  errand  of  kindness  that  he 
sa\v  the  English  slave  children  in  the  market,  and  planned  the  conversion  of 
their  country ;  but  the  people  would  not  let  him  leave  Rome,  and  in  590, 
the  Senate,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  chose  him  Pope.  It  was  just  then 
that  a  terrible  pestilence  fell  on  Rome,  and  he  made  the  people  form  seven 
great  processions — of  clergy,  of  monks,  of  nuns,  of  children,  of  men,  of 
wives,  and  of  widows — all  singing  litanies  to  entreat  that  the  plague  might 
be  turned  away.  Then  it  was  that  he  beheld  an  angel  standing  on  the  tomb 
of  Hadrian,  and  the  plague  ceased.  Ever  after,  the  great  old  tomb  has 
been  called  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

It  was  a  troublous  time,  but  Gregory  was  so  much  respected  that  he 
was  able  to  keep  Rome  orderly  and  safe,  and  to  make  peace  between  the 
Emperor  Maurice  and  the  Lombards'  king,  Agilulf,  who  had  an  excellent 
wife,  Theodolinda.  She  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Pope,  wrote  a  letter 
to  him,  and  did  all  she  could  to  support  him.  The  Eastern  Empire  was 
still  owned  at  Rome,  but  when  there  was  an  attempt  to  make  out  that 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  superior  to  the  Pope,  Gregory  upheld 
the  principle  that  no  Patriarch  had  any  right  to  be  above  the  rest,  nor 
to  be  called  Universal  Bishop.  Gregory  was  a  very  great  man,  and  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  his  management  did  much  to  make  the  Romans 
look  to  their  Pope  as  the  head  of  affairs  even  after  his  death  in  604. 

The  Greek  Empire  sent  an  officer  to  govern  the  extreme  South  of  Italy, 
which,  like  Rome  and  Venice,  still  owned  the  Emperor;  but  all  the  troops 
that  could  be  hired  were  soon  wanted  to  fight  with  the  Arabs,  whose  false 
prophet  Mohammed  had  taught  them  to  spread  religion  with  the  sword. 
There  was  no  one  capable  of  making  head  against  the  Lombards,  and  the 
Popes  only  kept  them  off  by  treaties  and  good  management ;  and  at  last, 
in  741,  Pope  Gregory  III.  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Charles 
Martel,  the  great  Frank  captain  who  had  beaten  the  Mohammedans  at  the 
battle  of  Tours.  Charles  Martel  was  rewarded  by  being  made  a  Roman 
senator,  so  was  his  son  Pippin,  who  was  also  king  of  the  Franks,  and 
his  grandson  Charles  the  Great,  who  had  to  come  often  to  Italy  to  pro- 
tect Rome,  and  at  last  broke  up  the  Lombard  kingdom,  was  chosen 
Roman  Emperor  as  of  old,  and  crowned  by  Pope  Leo  III.  in  the  year 
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800.  From  that  time  there  was  again  the  \Vesteri  Empire,  commonlv 
called  the  Holy  Roman  Kmpire,  the  Kmperor,  or  C;i-sar — Kaisar,  as  the 
<;(-nn:m>  -I ill  call  him  being  generally  also  king  of  (icnuaiiy  and  king 
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of  L(.ml>ai(ly.  Konn-  \\as  all  this  time  chiefly  under  the  power  of  the 
Popes,  who  Liifw  in  course  of  years  to  be  more  and  more  of  princes,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  claim  more  power  over  the  Chui'ch,  calling  themselves 
Universal  Bishops  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  All 
this,  liowever,  belongs  to  the  history  of  Knrojie  in  modern  times,  and  will 
have  to  lie  told  when  we  come  to  the  history  of  Germany,  -inee  there  were 
man\  struggles  lietween  the  Popes  and  Emperors.  For  Rome  has  really 
had  firn  histories,  and  those  who  visit  Rome  and  study  the  wonderful 
buildings  there,  may  dwell  on  the  old  or  the  new,  the  pagan  or  the 
Christian,  as  their  mind  leads  them,  or  else  on  that  strange  middle  time 
when  idolatry  and  Christianity  \\ere  struggling  together. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE     ANCIENT     GERMANS. 

*HE  history  of  the  German  Empire  rightly  begins  with  Karl  the 
Great,  but  to  understand  it  properly  it  will  be  better  to  go 
further  back,  when  the  Romans  were  beginning  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  wild  tribes  who  lived  to  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  on  the  coast  of  the  Gaulish  or  Keltic  lands. 

Almost  all  the  nations  in  Europe  seem  to  have  come  out 
of  the  north-west  of  Asia,  one  tribe  after  another,  the  fiercest 
driving  the  others  farther  and  farther  to  the  westward  before 
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them.  Tribes  of  Kelts  or  Gauls  had  come  first,  but,  though 
they  were  brave  and  fierce,  they  were  not  so  sturdy  as  the  great  people  that 
came  after  them,  and  were  thus  driven  up  into  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  while  the  tribes  that  came  behind  them  spread  all  over  that 
middle  part  of  Europe  which  lies  between  the  Alps  and  the  Baltic  Sea. 
These  tribes  all  called  themselves  Deutsch,  which  meant  the  people ;  indeed, 
most  of  them  do  so  still,  though  the  English  only  call  those  Dutch  who  live 
in  Holland.  Sometimes  they  were  called  Ger,  War,  or  Spear-men,  just  as 
the  Romans  were  called  Quirites ;  and  this  name,  Spear-men  or  Germans, 
has  come  to  be  the  usual  name  that  is  given  to  them  together,  instead  of 
Deutsch  as  they  call  themselves,  and  from  which  the  fine  word  Teutonic  has 
been  formed. 

The  country  was  full  of  marshes  and  forests,  with  ranges  of  hills  in 
which  large  rivers  rose  and  straggled,  widening  down  to  their  swampy 
mouths.  Bears  and  wolves,  elks  and  buffaloes,  ran  wild,  and  were  hunted 
by  the  men  of  the  German  tribes.  These  men  lived  in  villages  of  rude  huts, 
surrounded  by  lands  to  which  all  had  a  right  in  common,  and  where  they 
grew  their  corn  and  fed  their  cattle.  Their  wives  were  much  more  respected 
than  those  of  other  nations ;  they  were  usually  strong,  brave  women,  able  to 
advise  their  husbands  and  to  aid  them  in  the  fight ;  and  the  authority  of 
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and  mothers  over  their  families  \\.-t-  great.  The  men  were  cither 
freemen  or  iiolilcs,  and  they  had  slaves,  gem-rally  prisoners  or  the  people  of 
conquered  countries.  The  villages  were  formed  into  what  were  called  hun- 
dreds, over  which,  at  a  meeting  of  the  freemen  from  all  of  them,  a  chief  \\as 
elected  from  among  the  noliles;  and  many  of  the  tribes  had  kings,  who 
always  belonged  to  one  family,  descended,  it  was  thought,  from  their  great 
god  Woden. 

The  German  tribes  all  believed  in  the  great  god  Woden,  his  brother 
Frey,  and  his  son  Thor,  who  reigned  in  a  gorgeous  palace,  and  with  their 
•children  were  called  the  Asa  gods.  Woden  was  all-wise,  and  two  ravens 
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whispered  in  his  ear  all  that  passed  on  the  earth.  The  sun  and  moon  were 
his  eyes.  The  moon  is  so  dull  because  he  gave  the  sight  of  that  eye  for  one 
draught  of  the  well  of  wisdom  at  the  foot  of  the  great  ash  tree  of  life.  He 
was  a  fearful  god.  who  had  stone  altars  on  desolate  heaths,  where  sacrifices 
of  men  and  women  were  offered  to  him,  and  the  fourth  day  of  the  week  was 
sacred  to  him. 

Frey  was  gentler,  and  friendship,  faith,  and  freedom  were  all  sacred  to 
him.  There  is  a  little  confusion  as  to  whether  Friday  is  called  after  him  or 
Frigga,  Odin's  wife,  to  whom  all  fair  things  belonged,  and  who  had  priest- 
esses  among  the  German  maidens.  Thor,  or,  as  some  tribes  called  him, 
Thunder,  was  the  bravest  and  most  awful  of  the  gods,  and  was  armed  with 
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a  hammer  called  Miolner,  or  the  Miller  or  Crusher.  Thunder  was  thought  to 
be  caused  by  his  swinging  it  through  the  air,  and  the  mark  in  honor  of  him 
was  "I"'  meant  to  be  a  likeness  of  his  hammer.  It  was  signed  over  boys 
when  they  were  washed  with  water  immediately  after  they  were  born ;  and 
in  some  tribes  they  were  laid  in  their  father's  shields,  and  had  their  first 
food  from  the  point  of  his  sword. 

These  three  were  always  the  most  honored  of  the  Asa  gods,  though  some 
tribes  preferred  one  and  some  the  other;  but  Woden  was  always  held  to  be 
the  great  father  of  all,  and  there  were  almost  as  many  stories  abcmt  the  Asir 
as  there  were  about  the  Greek  gods,  though  we  cannot  be  sure  that  all  were 
known  to  all  the  tribes,  and  they  were  brought  to  their  chief  fulness  in  the 
branch  of  the  race  that  dwelt  in  the  far  North,  and  who  became  Christians 
much  later.  Some  beliefs,  however,  all  had  in  common,  and  we  ma}'  under- 
stand hints  about  the  old  faith  of  the  other  tribes  by  the  more  complete 
northern  stories. 

There  was  a  great  notion  of  battle  going  through  everything.  The  Asa 
gods  were  summer  gods,  and  their  enemies  were  the  forces  of  cold  and  dark- 
ness, the  giants  who  lived  in  Joteiiheim,  the  land  of  giants.  All  that  was 
good  was  mixed  up  with  light  and  summer  in  the  old  Deutsch  notions;  all 
that  was  bad  with  darkness  and  cold.  Baldur,  the  son  of  Woden,  was  beau- 
tiful, good,  and  glorious ;  but  Loki,  the  chief  enemy,  longed  to  kill  him. 
His  mother,  Frigga,  went  round  and  made  every  creature  and  every  plant 
swear  never  to  hurt  Baldur,  but  she  missed  one  plant,  the  mistletoe.  So 
when  all  his  brothers  were  amusing  themselves  by  throwing  things  at  Bal- 
dur, knowing  they  could  not  hurt  him,  Loki  slyly  put  in  the  hand  of  his 
blind  brother  Hodur  a  branch  of  mistletoe  which  struck  him  dead.  But 
Frigga  so  wept  and  prayed  that  it  was  decreed  that  Baldur  might  live  again 
provided  everything  would  weep  for  him ;  and  everything  accordingly  did 
weep,  except  one  old  hag  who  sat  under  a  tree,  and  would  shed  no  tear  for 
Baldur,  so  he  might  not  live,  only  he  was  given  back  to  his  mother  for  half 
the  year,  and  then  faded  and  vanished  again  for  the  other  half.  But  Loki 
had  his  punishment,  for  he  was  chained  under  a  crag  with  a  serpent  forever 
dropping  venom  on  his  brow,  though  his  wife  was  always  catching  it  in  a 
bowl,  and  it  could  only  fall  on  him  when  she  was  gone  to  empty  the  bowl 
at  the  stream. 

It  is  plain  that  Baldur  meant  the  leaves  and  trees  of  summer,  and  that 
the  weeping  of  everything  was  the  melting  of  the  ice ;  but  there  was  mixed 
into  the  notion  something  much  higher  and  greater  respecting  the  struggle 
between  good  and  evil. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

VALHALL. 

'HE  hall  of  Woden  was  called  Valhall,*  and  thither  were 
thought  to  go  the  souls  of  the  brave.  There  were  believed  to 
be  maidens  called  Valkyr,  or  the  choosers  of  the  slain — Hilda, 
Guda,  Truda,  .Mist a,  and  others — who  floated  on  swan's  wingp 
over  the  camps  of  armies  before  a  battle  and  chose  out  who 
should  be  killed.  Nor  was  such  a  death  accounted  a  disaster, 
for  to  die  bravely  was  the  only  way  to  the  Hall  of  Woden, 
where  the  valiant  enjoyed,  on  the  other  side  of  the  rainbow 
bridge,  the  delights  they  cared  for  most  in  life — hunting  the 
boar  all  day,  and  feasting  on  him  all  night ;  drinking  mead  from  the  skulls 
of  their  conquered  enemies.  Shooting  stars  were  held  *to  be  the  track  of 
weapons  carried  to  supply  the  fresh  comers  into  Valhall.  Only  by  dying 
gallantly  could  entrance  be  won  there ;  and  men  would  do  anything  rather 
than  not  die  thus,  rush  on  swords,  leap  from  crags,  drown  themselves,  and 
the  like,  for  they  believed  that  all  who  did  not  gain  an  entrance  to  the  Hall 
of  the  Slain  became  the  prisoners  of  Loki's  pale  daughter  Hel,  and  had  to 
live  on  in  her  cold,  gloomy,  sunless  lands,  sharing  her  bondage. 

For  once  Loki  and  his  children,  and  the  other  evil  beings  of  the  mist 
land,  had  made  a  fierce  attack  on  Woden,  and  had  all  been  beaten  and 
bound.  Fenris,  the  son  of  Loki,  was  a  terrible  wolf,  who  was  made  prisoner 
and  was  to  be  bound  by  a  chain ;  but  he  would  only  stand  still  on  condition 
that  Tyr  or  Tiw,  the  son  of  Woden,  should  put  his  right  hand  into  his 
mouth  in  token  of  good  faith.  The  moment  that  Fenris  found  that  he  was 
chained,  he  closed  his  jaws  and  bit  off  the  hand  of  Tiw,  whose  image  there- 
fore only  had  one  hand,  and  who  is  the  god  after  whom  Tuesday  is  named. 

Valhall  was  not,  however,  to  last  forever.  There  was  to  come  a  terrible 
time  called  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  when  Loki  and  Fenris  would  burst 
their  chains  and  attack  the  Asa  gods ;  Woden  would  be  slain  by  Fenris ; 
Thor  would  perish  in  the  flood  of  poison  cast  forth  by  the  terrible  serpent 
Midgard;  and  there  would  be  a  great  outburst  of  fire,  which  would  burn  ii]> 
Valhall  and  all  within,  as  well  as  the  powers  of  evil.  Only  two  of  the 
gods,  Vidnr  and  Wall,  were  to  survive,  and  these  would  make  again  a  new 
heaven  and  earth,  in  which  the  spirits  of  gods  and  men  would  lead  a  new 
and  more  glorious  life. 

*  Vtd  means  a  brave  denth  in  battle. 
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How  much  of  all  this  grew  up  later  and  was  caught  from  Christianity 
we  cannot  tell ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  much  of  it  was  believed, 
and  that  heartily,  making  the  German  nations  brave  and  true,  and  helping 
them  to  despise  death.  There  were  temples  to  the  gods,  where  the  three 
hVures  of  Woden,  Frey,  and  Thor  were  always  together  in  rude  carving,  and 
sometimes  with  rough  jewels  for  eyes.  Woden  also  had  sacred  oaks,  and 
the  great  stone  altars  on  heaths,  raised  probably  by  an  earlier  race,  were 
sacred  to  him.  Sometimes  human  sacrifices  were  offered  there,  but  more 
often  sacred  horses,  for  horses  were  the  most  sacred  of  their  animals :  they 
were  kept  in  honor  of  the  gods,  auguries  were  drawn  from  their  neighings, 

and  at  the  great  yearly  feasts  they 
were  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  their 
flesh  was  eaten. 

There  were  gods  of  the  waters, 
Niord,  and  Egir,  who  raised  the 
great  wave  as  the  tide  comes  in  at 
the  mouth  of  rivers ;  and  his  cruel 
daughter  Rana,  who  went  about  in 
a  sea  chariot  causing  shipwrecks. 
Witches  called  upon  her  when  they 
wanted  to  raise  storms  and  drown 
their  enemies  at  sea. 

One  old  German  story  held  that 
Tiw*  was  the  father  of  Man,  and 
that  Man's  three  sons  were  Ing,  Isk, 
and  Er,  the  fathers  of  the  chief 
Deutsch  tribes.  Isk  (or  Ash)  was 
the  father  of  the  Franks  and  Alle- 
mans;  Ing,  of  the  Swedes,  Angles, 
and  Saxons;  and  Er,  or  Errnan,  of  a 

tribe  called  by  the  Romans  Herminiones.  This  same  Er  or  Erman  had  a 
temple  called  Eresburg,  with  a  marble  pillar  on  which  stood  an  armed 
warrior  holding  in  one  hand  a  banner  bearing  a  rose,  in  the  other  a  pair 
of  scales;  his  crest  was  a  cock;  lie  had  a  bear  on  his  breast,  and  on  his  shield 
was  a  lion  in  a  field  of  flowers.  A  college  of  priests  lived  around  ;  and  before 
the  army  went  out  to  battle,  they  galloped  round  and  round  the  figure  in  full 
armor,  brandishing  their  spears  and  praying  for  victory  ;  and  on  their  return 
they  offered  up  in  sacrifice,  sometimes  their  prisoners,  sometimes  cowards 
who  had  fled  from  the  foe. 

The  image  was  called  Irmansul — sul  meaning  a  pillar;  and  two  pillars 
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or  posts  were  the  Lrreat  token  of  home  :iii<l  settlement  to  the  German  nations. 
Tlie\  were  planted  at  the  gate  of  their  villages  ;mil  towns,  where  one  \\a^ 
called  tlie  Krmansaii],  the  other  the  Rolandsaul.  And  when  a  family  were 
about  to  change  their  home,  they  uprooted  the  two  wooden  pillars  of 
their  own  house  and  took  them  away.  If  they  went  by  sea,  they  threw 
their  pillars  overboard,  and  fixed  themselves  wherever  these  posts  were 

cast   up. 

Dutch  fancy  filled  the  woods,  hills,  and  streams  with  spirits.     There 
were  Elves  throughout  the 
\\onds  and  plains,  shadowy 
creatures   who   sported   in 
the  night  and  watched  over 
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human  beings  for  good  or 
harm.  The  Bergmen  dwelt 
in  the  hills,  keeping  guard 
over  the  metals  and  jew- 
els hidden  there,  and  forg- 
ing wonderful  swords  that 
a  1  \\ays  struck  home,  and 
were  sometimes  given  to 
lucky  mortals,  though  they 
generously  served  for  the 
fights  in  Valhall ;  and  the 
waters  had  Necks  and  other 
spirits  dangerous  to  those 
who  loitered  by  the  water- 
side. A  great  many  of  our 
best  old  fairy  tales  were 
part  of  the  ancient  German 
mythology,  and  have  come 
down  to  our  own  times  as 
stories  told  by  parents  to  FBIGOA. 

their  children. 

There  were  German  women  who  acted  as  priestesses  to  Frigga,  or 
Hertha,  the  Earth,  as  she  was  often  called.  She  had  a  great  temple  in 
Kugen,  an  isle  in  the  Baltic ;  her  image  was  brought  out  thence  at  certain 
times,  in .  a  chariot  drawn  by  white  heifers,  to  bless  the  people  and  be 
washed  in  the  Baltic  waters.  Orion's  belt  was  called  her  distaff,  and  the 
gossamer  marked  her  path  over  the  fields  when  she  brought  summer  with 
her. 

When  one  of  the  northern  tribes  was  going  to  start  to  the  south  to  find 
new  homes,  their  \vives  prayed  to  Frigga  to  give  them  good  speed.  She 
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bade  them  stand  forth  the  next  morning  in  the  rising  sun  with  their  long 
hair  let  down  over  their  'chins.  "  Who  are  these  long  beards  \ "  asked 
Woden.  "  Thou  hast  given  them  a  name,  so  thoii  must  give  them  the  vie- 
tory,"  said  Frigga;  and  henceforth  the  tribes  were  called  Longbeards,  or 
Lombards. 

Before  a  battle,  the  matrons  used  to  cast  lots  to  guess  how  the  fortunes 
of  the  day  would  go,  doing  below  what  the  Valkyr  did  above.  Sometimes 
a  more  than  commonly  wise  woman  would  arise  among  them,  and  she  was 
called  the  Wala,  or  Velleda,  and  looked  up  to  and  obeyed  by  all. 


CHAPTER     III. 

THE  GERMANS  AND  ROMANS. 
B.C.  60— A.D.  400. 

as  it  was  with  the  Britons  and  Gauls,  the  first  we  know  of 
the  Germans  was  when  the  Romans  began  to  fight  with  them. 
When  Julius  Caesar  was  in  Gaul,  there  was  a  great  chief  among 
the  tribe  called  Schwaben — Suevi,  as  the  Romans  made  it- 
called  Ehrfurst,*  or,  as  in  Latin,  Ariovistus,  who  had  been 
invited  into  Gaul  to  settle  the  quarrels  of  two  tribes  of  Gauls 
in  the  north.  This  he  did  by  conquering  them  both  ;  but  they 
then  begged  help  from  Caesar,  and  Ehrfurst  was  beaten  by  the 
Romans  and  driven  back.  Caesar  then  crossed  the  Rhine  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  and  ravaged  the  country,  staying  there  for  eighteen  days. 
He  was  so  struck  with  the  bravery  of  the  Germans  that  he  persuaded  their 
young  men  to  serve  in  his  legions,  where  they  were  very  useful ;  but  they 
also  learned  to  fight  in  the  Roman  fashion. 

Gennany  was  let  alone  till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  when  his 
stepson  Drusus  tried  to  make  it  a  province  of  Rome,  and  built  fifty  for- 
tresses along  the  Rhine,  besides  cutting  a  canal  between  that  river  and  the 
Yssel,  and  sailing  along  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea.  He  three  times  entered 
Germany,  and  in  the  year  B.  c.  9,  after  beating  the  Marchmen,  was  just  going 
to  cross  the  Elbe,  when  one  of  the  Velledas,  a  woman  of  great  stature,  stood 
before  the  army  and  said,  "  Thou  greedy  robber  !  whither  wouldst  thou  go  ? 
The  end  of  thy  misdeeds  and  of  thy  life  is  at  hand."  The  Romans  turned 
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back  dismayed  ;  and  thirty  <l:iys  later  Drusus  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
Imrse. 

Drusns'  brother  Til>erius  went  on  with  the  attempt,  and  gained  some 
'.and,  while  other  tribes  were  allies  of  Rome,  and  all  seemed  likely  to  be 
con<|iiered,  when  Quinctilius  Yams,  a  Roman  who  came  out  to  take  the 
command,  began  to  deal  so  rudely  and  harshly  with  the  Germans  that  a 
young  chief  named  Herman,  or  Arminins,  was  roused.  He  had  secret  meet- 
ings at  niirht  in  the  \\oods  with  other  chiefs,  and  they  swore  to  be  faithful 
to  one  another  in  the  name  of  their  gods.  When  ail  was  ready,  information 
was  given  to  Yarns  that  a  tribe  in  the  north  had  revolted.  He  would  not 
listen  to  Siegert  or  Segestes,  the  honest  Gennan  who  advised  him  to  be 
cautions  and  to  keep  Herman  as  a  hostage,  and  set  out  with  three  legions  to 
put  it  down  ;  but  his  German  guides  led  him  into  the  thickest  of  the  great 
Teutoberg  forest,  and  the  further  they  went  the  worse  this  grew.  Trunks 
of  trees  blocked  up  the  road,  darts  were  hurled  from  behind  trees,  and  when 
at  last  an  open  space  was  gained  after  three  days'  struggling  through  the 
wood,  a  huge  host  of  foes  was  drawn  up  there,  and  in  the  dreadful  fight 
that  followed  almost  every  Roman  was  cut  off,  and  Varus  threw  himself  on 
his  own  sword. 

Herman  married  the  daughter  of  Siegert,  and  was  chief  on  the  Hartz 
mountains,  aided  by  his  uncle  Ingomar;  but  after  five  years,  A.  D.  14,  the 
Emperor  Tiberius  sent  the  son  of  Drusus — who  was  called  already,  from 
his  father's  successes,  Germanicus — against  him.  Some  of  the  Germans, 
viewing  Siegert  as  a  friend  of  Rome,  beset  his  village,  and  were  going  to 
burn  it,  when  Germanicus  came  in  time  to  disperse  them  and  save  Siegert. 
Thusnelda,  the  wife  of  Herman,  was  with  her  father,  and  was  sent  off  as  a 
prisoner  to  Rome  with  her  baby ;  while  Germanicus  marched  into  the  Teuto- 
berg wood,  found  the  bones  of  the  army  of  Varus,  and  burnt  them  on  a 
funeral  pile,  making  a  speech  calling  on  his  men  to  avenge  their  death.  But 
Herman's  horsemen  fell  on  him  and  defeated  him,  and  if  the  Germans  had 
not  been  so  eager  to  plunder  they  would  have  made  a  great  many  prisoners. 
They  drove  the  Romans  back  across  the  Rhine,  and  the  next  year  were 
ready  for  them,  and  had  a  tremendous  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser. 
In  tin's  the  Romans  prevailed,  and  Herman  himself  was  badly  wounded,  and 
\\as  only  saved  by  the  neetness  of  his  horse.  However,  he  was  not  daunted, 
and  still  kept  in  the  woods  and  harassed  the  Romans,  once  forcing  them  to 
take  refuge  in  their  ships. 

Tiberius  grew  jealous  of  the  love  the  army  bore  to  Germanicus,  and  sent 
for  him  to  return  to  Rome.  '  Herman  thus  had  saved  his  country,  but  he 
had  come  to  expect  more  power  than  his  chiefs  thought  his  due,  and  he  was 
slain  by  his  own  kinsmen,  A.  D.  19,  when  only  thirty-seven  years  old.  His 
wife  and  child  had  been  shown  in  Gerniauicus'  triumph,  and  he  never  seems 
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to  have  seen  them  again.  It  was  during  this  war  that  the  great  Roman 
historian  Tacitus  came  to  learn  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Germans,  and 
was  so  struck  with  their  simple  truth  and  bravery  that  he  wrote  an  account 
of  them,  which  seems  meant  as  an  example  for  the  fallen  and  corrupt 
Romans  of  his  time. 

There  were  no  more  attempts  to  conquer  Germany  after  this ;  but  the 
Germans,  in  the  year  69,  helped  in  the  rising  of  a  Gaulish  chief  named 
Civilis  against  the  Romans,  and  a  Velleda  who  lived  in  a  lonely  tower  in 

the  forests  near  the  Lippe  encour- 
aged him.  He  prevailed  for  a  time, 
but  then  fell. 

The  Germans  remained  terrible 
to  the  Romans  for  many  years,  and 
there  were  fights  all  along  the  line 
of  the  empire,  which  their  tribes 
often  broke  through ;  but  nothing 
very  remarkable  happened  till  the 
sixth  century,  when  there  was  a 
movement  and  change  of  place  among 
them.  This  seems  to  have  been, 
caused  by  the  Hiins,  a  savage  tribe 
of  the  great  Slavonic  or  Tartar  stock 
of  nations,  who  came  from  the  East, 
and  drove  the  Deutsch  nation,  brave 
as  they  were,  before  them  for  a  time. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Goths  came 
over  the  Danube,  and,  dividing  into 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Goths, 
sacked  Rome,  conquered  the  province 
of  Africa,  and  founded  two  king- 
ATTILA,  THE  HUN.  doms  in  Spain  and  in  Northern  Italy. 

Their  great  king  Theu'derick,   who 

reigned  at  Verona,  was  called  by  the  Germans  Dietrich  of  Berne,  and  is 
greatly  praised  and  honored  in  their  old  songs. 

Then  Vandals  followed  the  Goths,  and  took  Africa  from  them ;  and  the 
Lombards,  or  Longbeards,  after  the  death  of  Theuderick,  took  the  lands  in 
Northern  Italy  which  had  been  held  by  the  Goths,  founded  a  kingdom,  and 
called  it  Lombardy.  The  Burgundians  (or  Burg  Castle  men)  gained  the 
south-east  part  of  Gaul  all  round  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  founded  a 
kingdom  there ;  and  the  Sachsen  (saex  or  axe  men)  settled  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  whence  went  out  bands  of  men  who  conquered  the 
south  of  Britain.  The  Franks  (free  men)  were,  in  the  meantime,  coming 
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over  tin-  Rhine,  and  first  plundering  the  north  of  Gaul,  then  settling  there. 
All  the  western  half  of  the  Roman  Kmpire  was  overspread  Ky  these  Deiitsch 
nations  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean, from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains;  and  instead  of  being  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  the  Deiitseh  nations  had  conquered  them. 

It  is  chiefly  with  the  Franks,  Sadism,  Sehwaben,  and  Germans  that 
this  history  is  concerned ;  but  before  going  any  further,  there  is  a  great 
mythological  story  to  be  told,  which  all  believed  in  as  truth. 


CHAPTER     I  \  . 

THE    NIBELONIG    HEROES. 

are  two  versions  of  this  strange  ancient  story — a  northern 
one  made  in  heathen  times,  a  German  one  in  Christian  days. 
According  to  this  one,  the   three  gods,   Woden,  Loki,  and 
Hamer,  came  down  to  a  river  in  Nibelheim — the  land  of  mist 
—to  fish ;  and  Loki  killed  an  otter  and  skinned  it.     Now  this 
otter  was  really  a  dwarf  named  Ottur,  whose  home  was  on  the 
river  bank,  with  his  father  and  brothers,  Fafner  and  Reginn, 
and  who  used  to  take  the  form  of  the  beast  when  he  wanted 
to  catch  fish.     When  his  brothers  saw  what  had  befallen  him, 
they  demanded  that  Loki  should,  as  the  price  of  his  blood,  fill  the  otter's  skin 
with  gold ;  and  this  Loki  did,  but  when  he  gave  it,  he  laid  it  under  a  curse, 
that  it  should  do  no  good  to  its  owner. 

The  curse  soon  began  to  be  fulfilled,  for  Fafner  killed  his  father  to  gain 
the  treasure,  and  then  turned  himself  into  a  serpent  to  keep  watch  over  it 
and  prevent  Reginn  from  getting  it.  But  Reginn  had  a  pupil  who  was  so 
strong  that  he  used  to  catch  wild  lions  and  hang  them  by  the  tail  over  the 
wall  of  his  castle.  The  northern  people  called  him  Sigurd,  but  the  Germans 
call  him  Siegfried,*  and  say  that  his  father  was  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  that  he  was  a  hero  in  the  train  of  Dietrich  of  Berne.  Reginn  persuaded 
Siegfried  to  attack  the  dragon  Fafner  and  kill  him,  after  which  he  bade  the 
champion  bathe  in  the  blood  and  eat  the  heart.  The  bath  made  his  skin  so 
hard  that  nothing  could  hurt  him,  except  in  one  spot  between  his  shoulders, 
where  a  leaf  had  stuck  as  it  was  blown  down  from  the  trees:  and  the  heart 
made  him  able  to  understand  the  voices  of  the  birds.  From  their 
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Siegfried  found  out  that  Reginu  meant  to  slay  him,  and  he  therefore  killed 
lieginn  and  himself  took  the  treasure,  in  which  he  found  a  tarn  cap,  which 
made  him  invisible  when  he  put  it  on.  Serpents  were  called  worms  in  old 
Deutsch,  and  the  Germans  said  that  their  city  of  Wurms  was  the  place 
where  Siegfried  killed  the  dragon.  They  called  him  Siegfried  the  Horny. 

Now  there  was  a  lady  of  matchless  strength  named  Brunhild  ;*  but  she 
had  offended  Woden,  who  touched  her  with  his  sleep-thorn,  so  that  she  fell 
into  a  charmed  sleep,  surrounded  with  a  hedge  of  flame.  Siegfried  heard  of 
her,  broke  through  the  circle  of  fire,  and  woke  the  lady,  winning  her  heart 
and  love ;  but  he  had  then  to  leave  her  in  her  castle  after  three  days  and  go 
back  to  the  common  world,  carrying  her  ring  and  girdle  with  him.  But  by 
a  magic  drink,  as  one  story  says,  he  was  thrown  into  a  sleep  in  which  he 
lost  all  remembrance  of  Brunhild. 

The  great  song  of  Germany,  the  Nibelungenlied,  begins  when  Chriem- 
hild,f  the  fair  daughter  of  the  king  of  Burgundy,  had  a  dream  in  which  she 
saw  her  favorite  falcon  torn  to  pieces  by  two  eagles.  Her  mother  told  her 
that  this  meant  her  future  husband ;  upon  which  she  vowed  that  she  would 
never  marry.  Soon  after,  Siegfried  arrived  and  fell  in  love  with  her ;  but 
she  feared  to  accept  him  because  of  her  dream.  However,  the  fame  of  Brun- 
hild's beauty  had  reached  the  court,  and  Chriemhild's  brother  Gunther 
wanted  to  wed  her.  She  would,  however,  marry  no  one  who  could  not  over- 
come her  in  racing  and  leaping ;  and  as  she  was  really  one  of  the  Valkyr, 
Gunther  would  have  had  no  chance  if  Siegfried,  still  forgetful  of  all  con- 
cerning Brunhild,  had  not  put  on  his  cap,  made  himself  invisible,  took  the 
leap,  holding  Gunther  in  his  arms,  and  drew  him  on  in  the  race  so  as  to  give 
him  the  victory. 

Then  Gunther  married  Brunhild,  and  Siegfried  Chriemhild.  The  first 
pair  reigned  in  Burgundy,  the  second  at  Wurms,  and  all  went  well  for  ten 
years,  when  unhappily  there  was  a  great  quarrel  between  the  two  ladies. 
The  northern  song  says  it  was  about  which  had  the  right  to  swim  furthest 
out  into  the  Ehine ;  the  German,  that  it  was  which  should  go  first  into  the 
Cathedral.  Brunhild  said  that  Siegfried  was  only  Gunther's  vassal;  on 
which  Chriemhild  returned  that  it  was  to  Siegfried,  and  not  to  her  husband, 
that  Brunhild  had  yielded,  and  in  proof  showed  her  the  ring  and  girdle  that 
he  had  stolen  from  her. 

Brunhild  was  furiously  enraged,  and  was  determined  to  be  revenged. 
She  took  counsel  with  Haghen,  her  husband's  uncle,  a  wise  and  far-traveled 
man,  whom  every  one  thought  so  prudent  that  he  was  the  very  person  whom 
poor  Chriemhild  consulted  on  her  side  as  to  the  way  of  saving  her  husband. 
He  had  never  loved  Siegfried,  and  when  his  niece  told  him  there  was  only 
one  spot  where  her  husband  could  be  wounded,  he  bade  her  sew  a  patch  on 
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hi-  garment  just  where  it  was,  that  he  might  be  sure  to  know  where  to  guard 
him.  There  was  a  great  hunting  match  soon  after,  and  Haghen  contrived 
that  all  the  wine  should  be  left  behind,  so  that  all  the  hunters  growing 
thirsty,  lay  down  to  drink  at  the  stream,  and  thus  Siegfried  left  defencele>s 
the  spot  marked  by  his  wife.  There  he  was  instantly  stabbed  by  Haghen's 
contrivance.  According  to  the  heathen  northern  story,  Brunhild,  viewing 
herself  as  his  true  wife,  burnt  herself  on  a  pile  with  his  corpse  in  the  Nibe* 
lung.  She  had  only  repented  too  late. 

Chriemhild  knew  Ilaghen  was  the  murderer,  because  the  body  bled  at 
his  touch;  but  she  could  not  hinder  him  from  taking  away  the  treasure  and 
hiding  it  in  a  cave  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Rhine.  She  laid  up  a  vow  of 
vengeance  against  him,  but  she  could  do  nothing  till  she  was  wooed  and 
won  by  Etzel  or  Atli,  king  of  the  Huns,  on  condition  that  he  would  avenge 
her  on  all  her  enemies.  For  thirteen  years  she  bided  her  time,  and  then  she 
caused  her  husband  to  invite  Gunther  and  all  the  other  Burgundians  to  a 
great  feast  at  Etzelburg  in  Hungary.  There  she  stirred  up  a  terrible  fight, 
of  which  the  ^Nibtluns/eitliwl  describes  almost  every  blow.  Dietrich  of  Berne 
at  once  rushed  in  and  took  King  Etzel  and  Queen  Chriemhild  to  a  place  of 
safety,  keeping  all  his  own  men  back  while  the  fight  went  on — Folker,  the 
mighty  tiddler  of  Burgundy,  fiddling  wildly  till  he  too  joined  in  the  fray ; 
and  then  Dietrich's  men  burst  in,  and  were  all  killed  but  old  Sir  Hildebrand, 
\\h<>,  on  his  side,  slew  the  mighty  tiddler,  so  that  of  all  the  Burgundians 
only  Gunther  and  Haghen  were  left.  Dietrich  then  armed  himself,  made 
them  both  prisoners,  and  gave  them  up  to  Chriemhild ;  but  in  her  deadly 
vengeance  she  killed  them  both;  whereupon  Hildebrand  slew  her  as  an  act 
of  justice,  and,  with  Etzel  and  Dietrich,  buried  the  dead. 

I  have  told  you  this  story  in  this  place  because  two  real  personages, 
Attila  the  Hun  and  Theuderick  of  Verona,  come  into  it,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  story  was  much  older  than  their  time,  and  that  they  were 
worked  into  it  when  it  was  sung  later.  It  shows  what  a  terrible  duty  all 
the  Deutsch  thought  vengeance  was.  There  are  stories  in  the  north  going 
on  with  the  history  of  Siegfried's  children,  and  others  in  Germany  about 
Dietrich.  It  seems  he  had  once  had  to  do  with  Chriemhild  in  her  youth, 
for  she  had  a  garden  of  roses  seven  miles  round,  guarded  by  twelve  cham- 
pions, and  the  hero  who  could  conquer  them  was  to 'receive  from  her  a  chap- 
let  of  roses  and  a  kiss.  Dietrich,  Hildebrand,  and  ten  more  knights  beat 
her  champions,  and  took  the  crowns  of  roses,  but  would  not  have  the  kisses, 
because  they  thought  Chriemhild  a  faithless  lady  ! 

In  real  truth,  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  lived  fully  one  hundred  years 
before  the  great  Theuderick  of  Verona. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE     FRANKS. 
A.D.  796—765. 

HE  most  famous  of  the  German  tribes  were  the  Franks,  who 
lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  were  in  two  divisions, 
the  Salian,  so  called  because  they  once  came  from  the  river 
Yssel,  and  Ripuariaus,  so  called  from  i-ipa,  the  Latin  word  for 
the  bank  of  a  river. 

The  Franks  were  terrible  enemies  to  the  Romans  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  Gaul,  and  under  their  King  Chlodio  won 
a  great  many  of  the  fifty  fortresses  that  Drusu.s  had  built,  in 
especial  Trier  and  Koln,  as  they  shortened  the  old  name  of 
Colonia,  a  colony.  Chlodio  only  joined  with  the  Romans  to  fight  against  that 
dreadful  enemy  of  them  all,  Attila  the  Hun,  who  was  beaten  in  the  battle 
of  Soissons.  After  his  death,  those  of  his  people  who  did  not  go  back  to 
Asia  remained  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  their  country  is  still  called 
Hungary. 

The  kings  of  these  Franks  were  called  Meerwings,  from  one  of  their  fore- 
fathers. The  only  great  man  who  rose  up  among  them  was  Chlodwig,*  who 
pushed  on  into  Gaul,  made  Soissons  his  home,  took  Paris  from  the  Gauls 
and  married  Clothilda  (famous  Valkyr),  the  daughter  of  the  Burgumlian 
king,  who  was  a  Christian.  The  other  Deutsch  tribes  went  to  war  with 
Chlodwig,  the  Allenians  especially ;  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  with 
them,  fought  at  Zulpich,  that  Chlodwig  vowed  that  if  Clotilda's  God  would 
give  him  the  victory,  he  would  worship  Him  rather  than  Freya  or  Woden. 
He  did  gain  the  victory,  and  was  baptized  by  St.  Remigius  at  Rheims,  on 
Christmas  Day,  496,  with  three  thousand  of  his  warriors.  Most  likely  he 
thought  that,  as  Gaul  was  a  Christian  country,  he  could  only  rule  there  by 
accepting  the  Christian's  God ;  but  he  and  his  sons  remained  very  fierce  and 
wild.  He  conquered  the  Ripnarian  Franks  and  made  them  one  witli  his 
o\vu  people,  and  he  also  conquered  the  Goths  in  the  south  of  France. 

But  when  he  died  the  kingdom  was  broken  up  among  his  sous,  and  they 
quarreled  and  fought,  so  that  the  whole  story  of  these  early  Franks  is  full 
of  shocking  deeds.  There  were  generally  two  kingdoms,  called  Oster-rik, 


*  The  French  call  him  Clovis,  but  IIP  shall  have  his  proper  name  here — Chlodwig,  famous  war. 
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eastern  kingdom,  and  Ne-oster-rik,  not  eastern,  or  western  kingdom,  besides 
Burgundy,  more  to  the  south.  The  Oster-rik  stretched  out  from  the  great 
rivers  to  the  forests  of  the  Allemans  and  Saxons,  and  was  sometimes  joined 
to  the  Ne-oster-rik.  The  chief  freemen  used  to  meet  and  settle  their  affairs 
in  the  month  of  March,  and  this  was  called  a  Marchfield  ;  but  the  king  had 
great  power,  and  used  it  very  badly. 

It  was  never  so  badly  used  as  by  the  widows  of  two  of  the  long-haired 
kings,  Ililperik  and  Siegbert,  brothers  who  reigned  in  the  West  and  East 
kingdoms.  Siegbert's  wife,  Brunhild,  was  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the 
Goths  in  Spain;  Fredegond,  the  wife  of  Ililperik,  was  only  a  slave  girl,  and 
hated  Brunhild  so  much  that  she  had  Siegbert  murdered.  The  murders 
Fredegond  was  guilty  of  were  beyond  all  measure.  Her  step-sons  were 
killed  by  her  messengers,  and  all  who  offended  her  were  poispned.  When 
her  husband  died,  she  reigned  in  the  name  of  her  son  and  then  of  her  grand- 
son at  Soissons,  as  Brunhild  did  at  Met/.  Brunhild  really  tried  to  do  irood 
to  her  country,  and  made  some  fine  buildings,  both  churches  and  convents; 
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but  she  was  fierce  and  proud,  and  drove  away  the  Irish  priest  Columbanus, 
when  lie  tried  to  rebuke  her  grandson  Theuderick  for  his  crimes.  Theu- 
derick  died  in  613,  leaving  four  sons;  and  then  Chlotar,  Fredegond's  grand- 
son, attacked  the  Oster-rik.  Brunhild  was  old,  and  was  hated  by  her  people  : 
no  one  would  fight  for  her,  and  she  tried  in  vain  to  escape.  One  of  her 
grandsons  rode  off  on  horseback  and  was  never  heard  of  more,  and  the  other 
three  were  seized  with  her.  Fredegond  was  dead,  but  she  had  brought  np 
Chlotar  in  bitter  hatred  of  Brunhild,  and  he  accused  her  of  having  caused 
the  death  of  ten  kings.  He  paraded  her  through  his  camp  on  a  camel,  put 
her  great-grandchildren  to  death  before  her  eyes,  and  then  had  her  tied  by 
the  body  to  a  tree  and  by  the  feet  to  a  wild  horse,  so  that  she  died  a  horrible 
death. 

After  this  the  two  kingdoms  were  joined  together ;  but  this  wicked  race 
of  kings  became  so  dull  and  stupid  that  they  could  not  manage  their  own 
affairs,  and  they  had,  besides,  granted  away  a  great  many  of  their  lands  in 
fee,  as  it  was  called,  to  their  men,  who  were  bound  in  return  to  do  them 
service  in  war.  These  lauds  were  called  fiefs,  and  the  holders  of  them  were 
called  Heer  Zog — that  is,  army  leaders — Duces  (Dukes)  in  Latin;  and 
Grafen,  which  properly  meant  judges,  and  whose  Latin  title  was  Comites 
(comrades),  commonly  called  Counts.  A  city  would  have  a  Graf  or  Count 
to  rule  it  for  the  king  and  manage  its  affairs  at  his  court ;  and  besides  these 
who  were  really  officers  of  the  king,  there  were  the  Freiherren,  or  free  lords, 
who  held  no  office,  and  were  bound  only  to  come  out  when  the  nation  was 
called  on.  They  came  to  be  also  termed  Barons,  a  word  meaning  man. 

The  kings  lived  on  great  farms  near  the  cities  in  a  rough  sort  of  plenty, 
and  went  about  in  rude  wagons  drawn  by  oxen.  The  long-haired  kings 
soon  grew  too  lazy  to  lead  the  people  out  to  Avar,  and  left  everything  to  the 
chief  of  their  officers,  who  was  called  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace. 

"Pippin*  of  Landeu  was  a  very  famous  Mayor  of  the  Palace  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  East  Franks  or  Oster-rik,  and  his  family  had  the  same  power 
after  him.  His  grandson,  Pippin  of  Herstall,  Duke  of  the  Franks,  beat  the 
West  Franks  at  Testri  in  687,  and  ruled  over  both  kingdoms  at  once,  though 
each  had  its  own  Meerwing  king. 

His  son  was  Karl  f  of  the  Hammer,  or  Charles  Martel,  who  was  also 
Mayor  of  the  Palace  and  Duke  of  the  Franks,  both  East  and  West.  He 
saved  all  Christendom  from  being  overrun  by  the  Saracen  Arabs,  by  beating 
them  in  the  great  battle  of  Tours  in  731. 

His  son  was  Pippin  the  Short,  who  had  the  same  power  at  first,  and 
became  a  great  friend  and  helper  to  the  Pope,  who  was  much  distressed  by 
the  Lombard  kings  in  Northern  Italy,  who  threatened  to  take  Rome  from 
him.  Pope  Zacharias  rewarded  Pippin  by  consenting  to  his  becoming  king 

*  A  pet  name  for  father.  f  A  strong  man. 
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<>f  tin-  Franks  when  the  last  of  the  Meerwimrs  gave  ii]>   his  crown  and  went 
intii  a  monastery  . 

Pippin's  own  subjects,  the  Franks,  were  Christians;  but  tlie  tribo  in 
Germain  ami  Friesland  >till  worshipped  \\oden  and  Thor.  Tin-  Knu'lish 
Church  sent  missionaries  to  them,  and  Pippin  helped  them  as  mndi  a-  In- 
could.  ''In1  givatr>t  \\as  St.  Boniface,  who  converted  so  many  (iermaiis  that 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  this  has  always  been  the  chief  we 


ST.  BONIFACE  FELLING  THE  OAK. 


in  Germany.  At  Giesmar,  the  Hessians  honored  a  ijreat  oak  sacred  to  Thor, 
and  Boniface  found  that  even  the  Christians  still  feared  the  tree.  He  told 
them  that  if  Thor  was  a  god  he  would  defend  his  own;  then,  at  the  head  of 
all  hi.s  elei'try,  he  cut  down  the  tree,  and  the  people  saw  that  Thor  was  no 
irod.  When  he  baptized  them  he  made  them  renounce  not  only  the  devil, 
Init  Woden  and  all  false  gods.  At  last  he  was  martyred  by  the  heathen 
Frisians  in  755. 
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CHAPTER     VI. 

KARL    THE    GREAT. 
A.D.  7C8-814. 

ECAUSE  of  the  help  Pippin  gave  the  Pope,  he  was  made  a 
patrician  of  Rome ;  and  when  he  died  in  768,  his  son  Karl 
inherited  the  same  rank.  Karl  was  one  of  the  mightiest  and 
wisest  of  kings,  who  well  deserves  to  be  called  the  Great,  for 
though  he  was  warlike,  he  fought  as  much  for  his  people's 
good  as  for  his  own  power,  and  tried  to  make  all  around  him 
wise  and  good.  Wherever  he  heard  of  a  good  scholar,  in  Italy 
or  in  England,  or  in  any  part  of  Gaul,  he  sent  for  him  to  his 
court,  and  thus  had  a  kind  of  school  in  his  palace,  where  he 
and  his  sons  tried  to  set  the  rough,  fierce  young  Franks  the  example  of 
learning  from  the  Romans  and  their  pupils  the  old  Gauls.  Karl  could  speak 
and  read  Latin  as  naturally  as  his  own  native  Deutsch ;  but  he  never  coiild 
learn  the  art  of  writing,  though  he  used  to  carry  about  tablets  and  practise 
when  he  had  leisure.  However,  he  had  much  really  deep  knowledge,  and  a 
great  mind  that  knew  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  kinds  of  learning. 

All  the  German  tribes  were  under  him  as  king  of  the  Franks  except  the 
Saxons,  whose  lands  reached  from  the  Elbe  to  Thurimria  and  the  Rhine. 

'  O 

They  were  heathens,  who  refused  to  listen  to  St.  Boniface  and  his  mission- 
aries, and  still  honored  the  great  idol  at  Eresbury  called  the  Iruiansaul. 
Karl  invaded  the  land,  overthrew  this  image,  and  hoped  he  had  gained  the 
submission  of  the  Saxons,  sending  missionaries  among  them  to  teach  them 
the  truth ;  but  they  were  still  heathens  at  heart,  and  rose  against  him  under 
their  chief  Witikind,  so  that  the  war  altogether  lasted  thirty  years.  The 
Saxons  rose  against  him  again  and  again,  and  once  so  enraged  him  that  he 
caused  four  thousand  five  hundred  who  had  been  made  prisoners  to  be  put 
to  death  ;  but  still  Witikind  fought  on  till  his  strength  was  crushed.  At 
last  he  submitted,  and  was  brought  to  see  Karl  at  Atigny,  where  they  made 
friends,  and  Witikind  consented  to  be  baptized  and  to  keep  the  peace. 

When  Witikind  died,  five  years  later,  Karl  made  Saxony  into  eight 
bishoprics.  He  made  bishops  as  powerful  as  he  could,  giving  them  guards 
of  soldiers,  and  appointing  them,  when  he  could,  Counts  of  the  chief  cities 
of  their  sees,  because  he  could  trust  them  better  than  the  wild,  rugged  Frank 
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nobles.  The  great  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Trier,  and  Koln  rose  to  be  princely 
states  in  this  way. 

While  Karl  was  gone  the  first  time  to  Saxony,  the  Lombard  king,  Desi- 
derius,  began  to  harass  Rome  again;  and  the  Pope,  Leo  III.,  again  sent  to 
ask  aid  from  Karl,  who  crossed  the  Al]»,  In 'sieged  Pavia,  and  sent  the  king 
into  a  monastery,  while  he  was  himself  crowned  with  the  iron  crown  that 
the  Lombard  kings  had  always  worn.  Then  he  went  on  to  Rome,  where  he 
dismounted  from  his  horse  and  walked  in  a  grand  procession  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter  on  the  Vatican  hill,  kissing  each  step  of  the  staircase  before  he 
mounted  it,  in  remembrance  of  the  holy  men  who  had  trodden  there  before 
him.  In  the  church  the  Pope  received  him,  while  the  choir  chanted  "Blessed 
be  he  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord." 

But  the  Lombards  chose  the  son  of  their  late  king  for  their  leader,  and 
there  was  another  war  which  ended  in  their  being  quite  crushed.  Karl  also 
gained  great  victories  over  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  won  the  whole  of  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Ebro ;  but  the  wild  people  of  the  Pyrenees,  though 
they  were  Christians,  were  jealous  of  his  power,  and  rose  on  his  army  as  it 
\\.-is  returning  in  the  Pass  of  Roncesvalles,  cutting  off  the  hindmost  of  them, 
especially  Roland,  the  warden  of  the  marches  of  Brittany,  about  whom  there 
are  almost  as  many  stories  as  about  the  heroes  of  the  Nibelung. 
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lie  had  another  great  war  with  the  Avars  and   Bohemians,  people  of 

Slavonic  race,  who  lived  to  the  eastward  of  the  Dent  soli,  and  had  ringforts 

or  castles  consisting  of  rings  of  high  walls,  one  within  another.     One  of  the 

Swabians  who  fought  under  Karl  was  said,  at  the  taking  of  one  of  these 

i'<  irts,  to  have  run  his  spear  through  seven  of  the  enemy  at  once  !     The  ring- 

fi>rts  were  taken,  and  Karl  appointed  all  round  the  border  or  marches  of  his 

,  kingdoms  March-counts,  Mark-grafen,  or  Marquesses,  who  were  to  guard  the 

'people  within  from  the  wild  tribes  without.     One  mark  was  Karnthen  or 

Carinthia,  going  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Danube;  another  was  (Esterreich 


HAHOUX  AL  RASCHID'S  PRESENTS. 

or  Austria,  the  East  Mark ;  and  another  was  Brandenburg.  All  the  coun- 
tries in  his  dominion  were  visited  four  times  a  year  by  officers  who  made 
reports  to  him,  and  judged  causes ;  but  if  people  were  not  satisfied,  they 
might  appeal  to  the  Palace  judge,  or  Pfakgraf — Palgraf,  as  he  was  called. 

His  lands  stretched  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Ebro,  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  borders  of  the  Huns  and  Avars ;  and 
when  he  held  his  great  court  at  Paderborn  in  729  he  had  people  there  from 
all  the  countries  round,  and  even  the  great  Khalif  Haroun  al  Raschid  (the 
same  of  whom  we  hear  so  much  in  the  Arulntn  A7/////.S-)  being  likewise  an 
enemy  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  sent  gifts  to  the  great  king  of  the  Franks — an 
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elephant,  a  beautiful  tent,  a  set  of  costly  chessmen,  and  a  water-clock,  so 
arranged  that  at  eVOTJ  hour  a  little  bra/en  ball  fell  into  a  bras-  ba-in.  and 
little  figures  of  knights,  from  one  to  t\\elvc.  according  to  the  hour,  came  out 
and  paraded  about  in  front. 

I'ope  Leo  X.  came  likewise  to  Paderboni.  and  by  his  imitation  Kail 
made  a  third  visit  to  Rome  in  the  \cai-  >"<i,  :l,,,l  Was  then  made  Kmpi-ror  «.f 
the  West.  Tht  old  Roman  Empire  was  revived  in  him,  the  eiti/ens  -hout- 
ing,  "Long  live  ( 'arolus  Augustus  the  Caesar";  and  from  that  time  Ca-sar, 
or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Kaisar,  has  alwa\-  been  the  title  of  Karl's  succe>- 
sors  in  what  he  called  the  Holy  Roman  Kmpire,  as  he  held  his  power  from 
the  Church,  and  meant  to  use  it  for  God'-  -'lory.  The  empire  \\  as  a  gather- 
ing of  kingdoms — namely,  the  old  Frank  Oster-rik  and  Ne-oster-rik,  Germanx , 
the  kingdom  of  . \ijuitaine,  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  of  Lombardy.  and 
Ital\.  Karl  was  kin-i  of  each  of  these,  lint  he  meant  to  divide  them  bet \\eni 
hi-  sons  and  Bernhard,*  king  of  Italy.  The  little  Ludwiir,  at  three  year>  oid. 
\\as  dressed  in  royal  robes  and  sent  to  take  possession  of  Atpiitaine,  while 
Karl  himself  reigned  at  Aachen,  where  he  built  a  grand  palace  and  cathedral. 
His  two  elder  sons  died  young,  and  when  the  Kaisar  fell  sick  at  Aachen. 
Ludwig  \\as  his  only  son.  He  took  the  youth  into  the  cathedral,  made  him 
swear  to  fear  and  love  God,  defend  the  Church,  love  his  people,  and  keep  a 
conscience  void  of  offence,  and  then  bade  him  take  the  crown  off  the  altar 
and  put  it  on  his  own  head.  Karl  lived  a  year  after  this,  and  died  in  M  1. 
one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  lived. 

*  Firm  Bears. 
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CHAPTEK     VII. 


LUDWIG  I.,  THE    PIOUS A.D.  814-840. 

LOTHAR  I 840-855. 

LUDWIG  II 855-875. 

KARL  II.,  THE  BALD 875-876. 

KARLOMAN 876-880. 

KARL   III.,   THE  THICK :. 880-887. 

ARNULF. 887-899. 

LUDWIG  IV.,   THE  CHILD 899-912. 

^UDWIG  THE  PIOUS  is  the  same  emperor  as  he  whom  the 
French  call  Louis  the  Debonair ;  but  it  is  better  to  use  his  real 
name,  which  is  only  a  little  softened  from  Chlodwig.  He  was 
a  good,  gentle  man,  but  he  had  not  such  strength  or  skill  as  his 
father  to  rule  that  great  empire,  and  he  was  much  too  easily 
led.  He  was  crowned  Emperor  by  Pope  Stephen,  and  then 
gave  kingdoms  to  his  sons :  Lothar  *  had  the  Rhineland,  the 
old  home  of  the  Franks,  and  was  joined  in  the  empire  with  his 
father ;  Pippin  had  Aquitaine,  and  Ludwig  Bavaria ;  but  none 
of  them  were  to  make  peace  or  war  without  consent  of  the  Emperor.  Bern- 
hard,  King  of  Italy,  their  cousin,  did  not  choose  to  reign  on  these  terms,  and 
marched  against  the  Emperor,  but  was  defeated,  made  prisoner,  condemned 
by  the  Franks,  and  put  to  death.  Lothar  had  his  kingdom,  and  was  sus- 
pected of  having  prevented  him  from  being  pardoned ;  but  the  Emperor 
always  grieved  over  his  death  as  a  great  sin. 

In  1814,  Ludwig  I.  lost  his  wife,  and  soon  after  married  a  Bavarian  lady 
named  Judith,  who  had  a  son  named  Karl.  Ludwig  wanted  a  kingdom  for 
this  boy,  and  called  a  diet  at  Wurms,  where  a  new  kingdom  called  Germany 
was  carved  out  for  him ;  but  this  greatly  offended  his  brothers,  who  rose 
against  their  father,  and  overcame  him.  They  wanted  to  drive  him  into 
becoming  a  monk ;  but  this  he  would  not  do,  and  his  German  subjects  rose 
in  his  favor,  and  set  him  on  his  throne  again. 

He  forgave  his  sons,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  kingdoms ;  but  in  a  few 
years  they  were  all  up  in  arms  again,  and  met  the  Emperor  near  Colrnar. 
All  Ludwig's  men  deserted  him  when  the  battle  was  about  to  begin,  so  that 
the  place  was  afterwards  called  the  Field  of  Falsehood.  The  Emperor  fell 
into  his  sons'  hands,  and  Lothar,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  him  from  reigning 
again,  persuaded  the  clergy  to  tell  him  it  was  his  duty  to  submit  to  penance 

*  Famous  Warrior. 
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of  tin-  higher  degree,  after  \\hieh  nobody  was  allowed  to  command  mi  army. 
The  meek  Kmperor,  who  had  aluays  reproached  himself  for  Bern hard V 
death,  \\  a-  \\illing  to  humble  himself,  am!,  stripped  of  hU  robes,  he  lav  on 
:i  couch  of  sackcloth  and  read  a  list  of  his  sins,  which  had  been  draun  up 
l>y  his  foes,  and  made  him  confess  not  only  that  he  had  been  unjust  to  IVrn- 
hard,  but  that  he  had  been  a  blasphemer,  a  perjured  wretch,  and  fomenter 
of  -irife.  rriien  thirty  bishops,  one  after  the  other,  laid  their  hands  on  hi- 
head,  while  the  penitential  psalms  were  sung,  and  all  the  time  Lot  liar  looked 
on  from  a  throne  rejoicing  in  his  father's  humiliation.  But  his  pride  had 
shocked  every  one,  and  his  »\\o  brothers,  with  a  number  of  Franks,  rose  and 
rescued  the  Kmperor  from  him,  treating  their  father  with  all  love  and 
honor,  and  the  bishops  bidding  him  resume  his  sword  and  belt.  Even 
Lothar  was  obliged  to  come  to  him  and  -ay.  "Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  in  thy  sight,"  and  the  gentle  old  man  kissed  him,  forgave  him, 
and  sent  him  to  Italy. 

When  Pip] tin  died  there  \vas  a  fresh  war,  for  the  people  of  Aquitaine 
would  allow  no  Franks  to  come  near  his  son,  from  whom  therefore  Ludwig 
took  the  kingdom,  and  there  was  much  fighting  and  many  horrors,  all  made 
worse  by  the  ravages  of  the  heathen  Northmen  and  Danes.  At  Warms,  a 
treaty  was  made  by  which  Lothar  was  to  have  all  the  eastern  half  of  the 
empire,  Karl  all  the  western,  leaving  young  Ludwig  only  Bavaria.  Ludwig. 
in  his  anger,  took  up  arms,  and  just  as  the  war  was  beginning,  the  good 
gentle  old  Emperor  became  so  ill  that  he  retired  to  an  island  in  the  Rhine 
named  Ingelheim,  and  there  died.  The  priest  who  attended  him  asked  if 
he  forgave  his  son.  "Freely  do  I  forgive  him,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  but  fail 
not  to  warn  him  that  he  has  brought  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave."  Ludwig  I.  died  in  840,  in  his  sixty-third  year. 

Karl  then  joined  Ludwig  against  Lothar,  and  at  Fontanet,  near  Auxerre, 
there  was  a  desperate  battle,  150,000  men  on  each  side,  with  a  front  six 
miles  long  to  each  army.  The  fight  lasted  six  hours,  and  Lothar  was  beaten ; 
but  his  brothers  seem  to  have  been  shocked  at  their  own  victory  over  a 
brother  and  an  emperor,  and  there  was  a  fast  of  three  days  after  it.  They 
soon  after  made  peace  at  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  in  843,  by  which  Ludwig 
had  the  countries  between  the  Rhine,  the  North  Sea,  the  Elbe,  and  the 
Alps — what  in  fact  is  now  called  Germany.  Lothar  had,  besides  Italy,  all 
the  Rhineland,  and  the  country  between  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  the  Saone^ 
and  the  Rhone.  This  was  called  Lothar's  portion,  or  Lotharingia,  and  part 
is  still  called  Lorraine. 

Karl's  portion  was  all  to  the  west  of  this,  and  was  then  called  Karolingia, 
after  his  name,  but  it  did  not  keep  the  title,  and  after  a  time  came  to  be 
known  as  France. 

Ludwig  II.,  King  of  Germany,  was  much  tormented,  both  by  the  North- 
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men  and  the  Slavonic  nations  to  the  east,  Avars,  Bohemians,  or  Czechs,  as 
they  t-all  themselves,  and  the  Magyar,  who  lived  in  the  country  once  settled 
by  Attila's  Huns,  and  therefore  called  Hungary.  There  is  a  story  that, 
when  the  Saxons  and  Thuringians  came  home  defeated  from  a  battle  with 
these  people,  their  wives  rose  up  and  flogged  them  well  for  their  cowardice. 
Lothar  L,  the  Emperor,  died  in  855,  and  his  son  Ludwig  is  counted  as 
the  second  Kaisar  of  the  name,  but  he  died  without  children,  in  875,  and 
then  there  was  a  Avar  between  all  his  brothers  and  Ludwig,  King  of  Ger- 
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many ;  Karl,  of  Karolingia,  ending  in  Karl,  who  was  commonly  called  the 
Bald,  becoming  Kaisar  Karl  II.;  but  he  had  many  more  kingdoms  on  his 
hands  than  he  could  manage,  and  was  terribly  tormented  with  the  North- 
men, besides  having  quarrels  on  his  hands  with  all  his  nephews.  His 
brother  Ludwig  of  Germany  made  matters  worse  by  dividing  his  kingdom 
into  three,  at  his  death,  in  876,  for  his  three  sons.  Karloman,  the  eldest  of 
these,  attacked  the  Kaisar,  and  drove  him  to  the  Alps,  where  he  died  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Cenis,  in  877,  after  a  miserable  reign. 

Karloman  then  became  Emperor.  He  was  also  King  of  Bavaria  and  of 
Italy,  and  his  next  brother  Ludwig  was  King  of  Saxony,  where  an  old 
chronicler  says  that  his  life  was  useless  alike  to  himself,  the  Church,  and 
his  kingdom ;  and  so,  when  Karloman  died,  the  empire  was  given  to  the 
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youngest  brother,  Karl  III.,*  called  der  Dicke,  the  Thick,  wh<>  turned  out 
not  to  be  much  wiser  or  more  active.  In  his  time  the  Northmen  made 
\v<n-sc  inroads  than  ever;  and  though  on  the  death  of  his  cousin,  called 
Louis  tlif  Stammerer,  France  likewise  fell  to  him,  lie  was  ijiiite  unable  to 
protect  his  people  anywhere;  and  when  the  Count  of  Paris  forced  his  wav 
through  the  Northern  fleet  in  the  Seine,  and  came  to  beg  his  help,  he  could 
do  nothing  but  offer  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  them  off.  Everybody  was 
weary  of  him,  and  at  last  an  assembly  was  held  at  Tribur,  on  the  Rhine, 
which  declared  him  unfit  to  rule,  and  sent  him  into  a  monastery,  where 
he  died  in  two  months,  in  888.  Arnulf,  a  son  of  Karloman,  was  made 
Kmperor,  but  the  French  took  the  brave  Count  of  Paris  for  their  king, 
and  France  never  formed  part  of  the  empire  again.  Arnulf  was  a  brave 
Kaisar,  and  so  beat  off  the  Northmen  that  they  never  greatly  molested 
Germany  again;  but  he  died  young,  in  899,  when  his  son  Ludwig  III., 
called  the  Child,  was  only  six  years  old.  He  had  a  stormy  reign,  so  tor- 
mented by  the  Magyars,  who  were  trying  to  push  beyond  Hungary,  that  he 
died  of  grief,  quite  worn  out,  in  912. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


KONRAD  I A.D.  912-917. 

HEINKIt'H   1 917-030. 

OTTO  I.,  THE  GREAT 936-973. 

U  S  the  Karling  line  was  worn  out,  the  German  nobles  chose 
another  Frank,  Konrad,f  Count  of  Franconia,  for  their  king, 
and  when  at  the  end  of  six  years  he  died,  he  bade  them 
choose  in  his  stead  Count  HeinrichJ  of  Saxony,  who  had 
been  his  enemy,  and  beat  him  in  a  great  battle,  but  whom 
he  thought  the  only  man  who  had  skill  enough  to  defend 
Germany. 

Heinrich  was  hawking  on  the  Harz  Mountains  when  the 
news  of  this  advice  was  brought  to  him,  and  he  is  therefore 
called  Heinrich  the  Fowler.     He  was  wise  and  brave,  and  brought  all  the 
great  dukedoms  of  Germany  under  his  rule.     These  were,  besides  Saxony, 
Franconia,  Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  Lorraine.     His  great  wars  were  with  the 

*  The  French  call  him  Charles  le  Gros,  and  he  is  generally  termed  the  Fat,  Imt  Thick  seems  to  express 
dullness  us  well  as  stoutness. 

t  Bold  Speech.  {  Home  Ruler. 
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Magyars  in  Hungary.  Though  he  beat  them  in  one  battle,  he  was  forced 
to  make  a  truce  for  nine  years,  and  pay  them  tribute  in  gold  all  the  time. 
During  all  that  time  he  was  preparing  himself  and  his  people,  and  training 
his  nobles  to  fight  on  horseback,  by  games  which  some  people  say  were  the 
beginning  of  tournaments.  The  men  of  lower  rank  were  to  be  also  trained 
to  fight  from  the  time  they  were  thirteen  years  old,  and  to  meet  near  the 
villages  every  three  days  to  pi'actise  the  use  of  arms.  Besides,  he  saw  that 
the  great  want  was  of  walled  cities,  where  the  people  might  take  shelter 
from  their  enemies;  so  he  built  towns  and  walled  them  in,  and  commanded 
that  one  man  out  of  every  nine  should  live  in  a  bury,  as -these  fortresses  were 
called.  Thus  began  the  burghers  of  Germany.  The  public  meetings,  fail's, 
markets,  and  feasts  were  to  take  place  within  the  towns,  and  justice  was  to 
be  dealt  out  there.  Stores  were  to  be  kept  in  case  of  a  siege,  and  the 
country  people  were  to  send  in  a  part  of  their  produce  to  supply  them,  and 
in  this  way  they  were  made  the  great  gathering-places  of  the  country. 

When  Heinrich  thought  the  country  quite  ready  to  fight  against  the 
Magyars,  he  defied  them  when  next  they  sent  for  tribute,  by  giving  them 
nothing  but  a  wretched  mangy  dog.  The  next  year  they  entered  Germany 
to  punish  him,  but  he  beat  them  at  Keuschberg.  Then  they  lighted  beacon 
fires  on  the  hills  to  rouse  their  people,  and  a  great  multitude  mustered  to 
overwhelm  the  Germans ;  at  this  same  place,  Keuschberg,  Heinrich  unfolded 
the  banner  of  St.  Michael,  and  rushed  on  the  enemy,  all  his  men  crying  out 
the  Greek  response  " Kyrie  eleison"  " Lord,  have  mercy,"  while  the  Magyars 
answered  with  wild  shouts  of  "  Hui  !  Hui ! "  but  they  were  totally  defeated, 
and  driven  back  within  Hungary.  After  this  his  troops  hailed  him  as 
Emperor.  He  also  conquered  the  Duke  of  Bohemia,  and  made  him  do 
homage  to  the  kingdom  of  Germany.  He  beat  back  the  Wends,  who  lived 
on  the  marshes  of  the  Baltic  Sea  east  of  the  Saxons,  and  were  their  great 
enemies ;  and  he  also  tried  to  drive  back  the  Danes.  He  tried  to  get  these 
nations  to  become  Christians,  but  he  only  succeeded  with  some  of  the 
Bohemians,  where  the  good  Duke  Wenceslaf  was  a  Christian  already,  thanks 
to  his  mother,  St.  Ludrnilla.  He  is  the  same  of  whom  the  pretty  story  is 
told  that  we  have  in  the  ballad  of  "  Good  King  Wenceslas,"  though  he  was 
not  really  a  king.  He  was  murdered  by  his  wicked  brother  Boleslaf,  and 
the  Christians  were  persecuted  for  some  years.  The  good  King  Heinrich 
meant  to  go  to  Rome  to  be  crowned  Kaisar  by  the  Pope,  but  he  never  could 
be  spared  long  enough  from  home,  and  died  in  the  year  936. 

His  son  Otto  had  been  already  chosen  King  of  Germany,  and  was 
married  to  Edith,  sister  to  the  English  king  Athelstan,  a  gentle  lady,  who 
saved  and  petted  a  deer  which  had  taken  refuge  in  her  chamber.  He  was 
crowned  at  Aachen  by  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  the  great  dukes  were 
present  in  right  of  their  offices — the  Duke  of  Franconia,  as  carver;  the 
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Duke  of  Lorraine,  as  chamberlain  ;  the  Duke  of  Swabia,  as  cupbearer ;  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  as  master  of  the  horse.  Standing  in  the  middle  aisle  of 
the  cathedral,  the  archbishop  called  on  all  who  would  have  Otto  for  their 
king  t<>  hold  up  their  right  hands.  Then,  leading  him  to  the  Altar,  he  gave 
him  the  sword  to  chastise  the  enemies  of  Christ,  the  mantle  of  peace,  the 
sceptre  of  power,  and  then,  anointing  head,  breast,  anus,  and  hands  with  oil, 
<Towiu-d  him  with  the  golden  crown  of  Karl  the  Great ;  and  there  was  a 
great  feast,  when  all  the  dukes  served  him  according  to  their  offices ;  but 
he  had  a  stormy  reign.  The  Dukes  of  Franconia  and  Lorraine  rebelled, 
and  so  did  his  own  brothers;  but  he  was  both  brave,  wise,  and  forgiving, 
so  he  brought  them  all  to  submit,  and  forced  Boleslaf  of  Bohemia  to  leave 
oil'  persecuting  the  Christians. 

The  Karling  King  of  France,  Louis  IV.,  had  a  great  quarrel  with  his 
vassals,  Hugh,  Count  of  Paris,  and  Richard,  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  called 
in  the  help  of  Harald  Blue-tooth,  King  of  Denmark.  Louis  had  married 
another  Knglish  princess,  and  Otto  came  to  help  his  brother-in-law,  thus 
beginning  a  war  with  Harald  which  ended  in  his  making  Denmark  subject 
to  the  empire ;  and  he  also  subdued  the  Slavonic  Duchy  of  Poland.  He 
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founded  bishoprics,  like  Karl  the  Great,  wherever  he  conquered  heathens, 
and  sent  missions  with  them.  Magdeburg  was  one  of  his  great  bishoprics. 
The  Karling  line  of  Kings  of  Italy  had  come  to  an  end  with  King  Lothar, 
who  had  been  married  to  Adelheid,  a  Karling  herself.  She  was  young  and 
beautiful,  and  the  Lombard  duke,  Berenger  of  Ivrea,  wanted  to  marry  her 
to  his  son.  When  she  refused,  he  shut  her  up  in  a  castle  on  the  Lago  di 
Garda ;  but  a  good  monk  named  Martin  made  a  hole  through  the  walls  of 
her  dungeon,  and  led  her  wandering  about,  traveling  by  night,  and  hiding 
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by  day  in  the  standing  corn  and  reeds,  till  she  reached  a  fisherman's  hut, 
where  she  remained  for  some  days  in  the  dress  of  a  fisher  boy,  while  Brother 
Martin  carried  news  to  her  friends.  They  took  her  to  the  castle  of  Canossa, 
and  sent  to  entreat  the  help  of  Otto.  He  had  lost  his  English  wife ;  so 
Adelheid  offered  to  marry  him,  and  give  him  her  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  He  collected  his  troops,  and  came  down  on  Berenger,  who  was  be- 
sieging Canossa,  drove  him  away,  and,  taking  the  Queen  in  triumph  to 
Pavia,  held  at  once  his  wedding  and  his  coronation  as  King  of  the 
Lombards. 
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He  was,  however,  not  at  peace,  for  his  son  Ludolf,  Duke  of  Swabia, 
rebelled  against  him,  out  of  jealousy  of  his  brother  Heinrich;  but  he  was 
tamed  at  last,  and  came  barefoot  to  kneel  at  his  father's  feet  for  pardon, 
which  the  King  gave  him,  but  he  forfeited  his  dukedom,  and  was  sent  into 
Italy.  After  this  he  had  another  terrible  war  with  the  Magyars,  ending  in 
a  most  horrible  battle  on  the  Lech,  when  the  river  ran  red  with  blood,  and 
out  of  sixty  thousand  Magyars  only  seven  came  home  to  tell  the  tale,  and 
those  with  slit  noses  and  ears.  The  Germans  on  the  field  of  battle  hailed 
Otto  as  Kaisar;  and  as  he  was  soon  after  called  into  Italy  to  set  to  rights 
the  disorder  caused  by  Ludolf  's  bad  management,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was 
crowned  Emperor,  while  his  son  Otto  was  crowned  King  of  the  Germans,  at 
Aachen,  in  961.  Things  were  in  a  sad  state  at  Rome.  The  Popes  were 
now  so  powerful  that  ambitious  men  wanted  to  be  Popes,  and  there  was 
bribery,  fighting,  and  murder  to  gain  the  holy  office.  So  Otto  called  a 
council  of  Bishops,  and  tried  to  bring  things  into  better  order ;  but  when  he 
went  away  they  soon  fell  back  again,  and  horrid  crimes  were  done. 

Otto  had  nearly  as  large  an  empire  as  Karl  the  Great,  for  if  he  had  less 
to  the  west  and  south,  he  had  more  to  the  north  and  east.  He  was  well 
named  the  Great,  for  he  was  a  good  and  pious,  wise  and  warlike  man.  He 
spent  his  last  years  mostly  in  Italy ;  but  he  died,  in  973,  at  Memleben,  while 
kneeling  before  the  altar  in  the  church,  so  peacefully  that  he  was  thought  to 
be  only  asleep.  He  was  buried  at  Magdeburg,  beside  his  first  wife,  the 
English  Edith. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


THE    SAXON     EMPERORS. 


OTTO  II.,  THE  RED A.D.  973-  983. 

OTTO  III.,  THE  WONDER 9-<3-l()00. 

ST.  HEINRICH  II 1000-lo.M, 

(TTO  II.  Avas  called  the  Red,  and  was  but  nineteen  years  old 
when  his  father  .died,  though  he  had  been  already  both 
crowned  and  married.  His  Avife  Avas  Theophano,  daughter 
to  the  Eastern  Emperor  Nicephorus.  Bishop  Liutprand  had 
been  sent  to  ask  her  of  her  father,  but  was  greatly  displeased 
with  Constantinople,  where  the  Emperor  told  him  that  the 
Germans  would  only  fight  Avhen  they  Avere  drunk,  and  that 
their  weapons  Avere  too  heavy  to  use.  Also,  he  said  that 
there  were  no  real  Romans  save  at  Constantinople,  and 
made  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  shut  Liutprand's  mouth  when  he  began  to 
speak.  The  Eastern  Caesars  no  doubt  greatly  despised  the  attempt  of  the 
barbarous  Germans  to  call  themselves  Kaisars,  while  the  German  Bishop 
thought  four  hundred  stout  Germans  could  have  beaten  their  Avhole  army, 
and  called  Constantinople  a  "perjured,  lying,  cheating,  rapacious,  greedy, 
avaricious,  nasty  toAvn." 

Otto  Avas  so  young  that  almost  all  the  great  dukes  Avhora  his  father  had 
forced  to  do  homage  hoped  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  but  he  reduced  them  all. 
Then  Lothar,  King  of  France,  went  to  Avar  with  him,  and  swore  that  he 
would  drink  up  all  the  rivers  in  Germany  ;  to  which  Otto  replied  that  he 
Avould  cover  all  France  with  straAv  hats,  for  the  Saxon  troops  used  to  go  out 
to  Avar  in  summer  Avith  straAv  hats  over  their  helmets.  Charles,  the  brother 
of  Lothar,  marched  through  Lorraine  and  seized  Aachen,  where  he  turned 
the  golden  eagle  on  the  roof  of  the  palace  of  Charles  the  Great  with  his 
beak  toward  France;  but  Otto  met  him  there,  routed  him,  and  hunted  him 
back  to  Paris.  There,  while  the  Germans  besieged  the  city,  Lothar  offered 
to  settle  the  matter  by  a  single  combat  Avith  Otto;  but  the  Germans 
answered,  "  We  always  heard  that  the  Franks  set  little  store  by  their  King, 
and  now  AVC  see  it."  They  could  not  take  the  city,  and  concluded  a  peace, 
by  Avhich  the  right  of  the  empire  to  Lorraine  was  established. 

Otto  was  the  son  of  the  Empress  Adelheid,  and  thus  was  half  Italian, 
and  he  cared  very  much  for  the  affairs  of  Italy.  Rome  Avas  in  a  dreadful 
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state,  for  the  people  had  hated  having  I 'opes  thrust  on  tliein  by  German 
Emperors,  and  ln-oke  out  again  and  atrain.  One  Pope  had  just  been  mur- 
dered, and  another  set  up  in  his  place,  and  Otto  thought  it  was  time  to 
interfere  with  a  high  hand,  and  also  a  cruel  one;  so  he  came  to  Rome,  and, 
inviting  the  chief  citizens  to  a  feast  in  the  open  space  before  St.  Peter's 
Church,  ihere  sei/.ed  and  put  to  death  all  whom  he  thought  dangerous  i<> 
the  authority  of  Koine. 

The  southern  provinces  of  Italy  had  been  promised  him  as  the  portion 
of  his  wife  Theophaiio,  but  as  they  were  not  given  up  to  him,  he  marched 
to  take  possession  of  them;  but  the  Greek  Emperor  had  allied  himself  \\ith 
a  Ixxly  of  Saracens  who  had  settled  in  part  of  Sicily,  and  Otto  met  with  a 
terrible  defeat  at  Basantello,  in  Calabria.  He  had  lost  his  horse  in  the  bat- 
tle, and  made  for  the  sea-shore  on  foot.  A  Jewish  rabbi,  coming  by,  offered 
him  his  horse,  and  on  this  horse,  with  the  shouts  of  the  pursuing  Saracens 
still  ringing  in  his  ears,  the  Emperor  dashed  into  the  sea  toward  a  Greek 
ship,  which  took  him  on  board.  He  spoke  Greek  so  well  that  no  one  found 
out  he  was  a  German;  and  though  one  Slavonic  merchant  was  there  who 
knew  him,  he  did  not  betray  him,  but  contrived  that  the  ship  should  put  in 
at  the  city  of  Rossano,  where  Otto  escaped  unperceived,  and  swam  ashore. 
There  he  found  his  wife  Theophano,  but  she,  as  a  Greek,  was  proud  of  the 
victory  of  her  nation,  and  instead  of  comforting  him,  scornfully  said,  "I low 
my  countrymen  have  frightened  you!"  Otto  took  this  bitterly  to  heart, 
and  meant  to  assemble  a  fresh  army  and  retrieve  his  cause,  but  his  health 
had  been  hurt  by  his  campaign,  and  he  grew  so  ill  that  he  called  a  Diet  at 
Verona,  and  obtained  of  his  nobles  that  they  should  choose  his  little  three 
years  old  son  King  of  Germany  and  Kaisar,  and  that  the  two  Empresses, 
Theophano  and  Adelheid,  should  govern  in  his  name.  He  died  in  the  year 
983,  when  only  twenty-nine  years  old. 

Otto  III.  was  carefully  brought  up  by  his  mother,  and  Gerbert,  Abbot 
of  Magdeburg,  and  was  so  learned  that  he  was  called  the  Wonder  of  the 
V\'orld.  lie  was  brave  and  able,  and  was  only  sixteen  when  he  went  to 
Home  and  was  crowned  Emperor.  His  vision  was  to  make  Rome  his 
capital,  reign  there  as  Western  Emperor,  and  render  Germany  only  a 
province;  and  he  made  his  tutor,  Gerbert,  Pope.  But  his  schemes  were  cut 
short  by  his  death  in  1000,  in  the  city  of  Paterno,  having  spent  very  little 
of  Kis  short  life  in  Germany,  though  he  chose  to  be  buried  at  Aachen,  where 
shortly  before  he  had  opened  the  tomb  of  Karl  the  Great,  and  found  the 
robed,  crowned,  and  sceptered  corpse  sitting  undecayed  on  its  chair  of  state 
just  as  it  had  been  placed  -JOO  years  before. 

This  year,  1000,  was  that  when  the  end  of  the  world  was  expected  daily 
to  happe'i,  and  it  had  a  great  etVect  upon  the  whole  world.  Heinrich,  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  Otto's  cousin  through  a  daughter  of  Otto  the  Great,  was  elected 
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ill  his  place,  and  was  so  devout  that  he  and  his  wife  Kunigund*  of  Luxem- 
burg are  both  reckoned  as  saints.  He  endowed  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg 
with  lands  of  his  own,  and  therefore  is  generally  drawn  with  the  model  of 
the  cathedral  in  his  arms.  He  was  crowned  Emperor  at  Rome,  and  as  he, 
like  Otto,  held  that  the  Kings  of  the  Germans  had  the  right  of  reigning 
over  Rome  and  Italy,  he  took  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans.  Thence- 
forth the  German  Kings  were  so  called  until  they  were  crowned  as  Em- 
perors at  Rome.  An  Emperor  was  usually  crowned  four  times  —  at  Aachen, 
as  King  of  the  Romans,  which  really  meant  of  Germany  ;  at  Pavia,  of  Italy  ; 
at  Monza,  of  Lombardy,  with  an  iron  crown,  said  to  be  made  partly  of  one 
of  the  nails  of  the  Cross;  and  at  Rome,  as  Kaisar  or  Emperor.  It  was  the 
choice  of  the  nobles  of  Germany  which  gave  him  all  these  rights,  though  he 
was  never  Kaisar  till  his  coronation  by  the  Emperor.  St.  Heinrich  did  all 
he  could  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  Slavonic  nations  round  him,  and 
was  a  friend  and  helper  of  the  good  King  Stephen  of  Hungary.  The  last 
event  of  his  life  was  going  to  make  a  visit  to  Robert,  King  of  France,  a  man 
as  pious  and  saintly  as  himself.  He  died  on  his  way  back,  in  1024,  the  last 
of  the  Saxon  Emperors. 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE    FRANCONIAN    LINE. 

KONRAD  II.,  THE  SALIC  .....................  A.D.  1024-1039. 

HEINRICH  III  ......................................  1039-10.54. 

HEINRICH  IV  ......................................  1054-1106. 

HEINRICH  V  ..................................  1106-1114. 


German   dukes,   archbishops,   counts,   bishops,  and   great 
abbots  all  met  on  a  plain  near  Mainz,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  to  choose  a  new  king.     Two  Konrads  of  Franconia, 
both  cousins,  and  descended  from  a  daughter  of  Otto  the 
Great,  stood  foremost,  and  they  agreed  that  whichever  was 
elected  should  receive   the  ready  submission  of   the  other. 
The   elder   one,  who  was  chosen,  is  known   as  Konrad   the 
Salic,  because  he  traced  his  descent  from  the  old  Meerwing 
kings  ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  family  resembled  them  in  indo- 
lence.    With  the  help  of  his  son  Heinrich,  he  'did  much  to  pull  down  the 
power  of  the  dukes,  and  he  favored  the  great  free  cities,  which  were  fast 
growing  into  strength. 

•Bold  War. 
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Konnid  \viis  crowned  Kmpcror  in  1027,  and  had  two  kings  present 
at  the  ceremony — Rudolf,  the  last  King  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Danish 
King  Knut,  whose  daughter  Kunhild  married  Heinrich,  the  son  of  the 
Kaisar.  The  Kaisar's  own  wife  was  Gisela,  niece  to  Rudolf,  who  on  his 
death  left  the  kingdom  to  him.  This  did  not  mean  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
which  l>elonged  to  France,  but  the  old  kingdom  of  Aries,  or  Provence, 
Dauphine,  Savoy,  and  part  of  Switzerland,  over  which  the  Kings  of 
Germany  continued  to  have  rights.  . 


KONUAD  PROCEEDING  TO   CORONATION. 

Konrad  had  wars  with  the  Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  but  gained  the 
advantage  with  both,  and  he  was  also  a  great  law-maker.  In  his  time  it 
was  settled  that  lands  should  not  be  freshly  granted  on  the  death  of  the 
holder,  but  should  always  go  on  to  the  next  heir ;  and  that  no  man  should 
forfeit  his  fief  save  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  thus  preventing  the  dukes 
and  counts  from  taking  away  the  grants  to  their  vassals  at  their  own  will. 
He  died  in  1039,  and  was  buried  at  Speyer. 

His  son  Heinrich  III.  was  twenty-two  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  was 
well  able  to  carry  out  his  father's  policy,  so  far  as  spirit  and  resolution 
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\\cut.  The  quarrels  at  Rome  were  worse  than  ever,  there  being  no  less 
than  three  Popes,  and  he  marched  to  Rome,  sent  them  all  into  monasteries, 
and  set  up  one  of  his  own  choosing,  namely,  Clement  II.  Indeed,  though 
his  was  but  a  short  reign,  he  was  the  maker  of  no  less  than  four  Popes,  for 
each  died  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed  ;  but  there  was  a  strong  feel- 
ing growing  up  that  this  was  not  the  right  way  for  the  head  of  the  Western 
Church  to  be  chosen,  and  it  was  most  strongly  felt  by  a  young  Roman 
deacon  called  Hildebrand,  who  resolved  to  make  a  reformation. 

Things  grew  worse  when  Heiurich  III.  died,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  in 
1054,  leaving  a  little  son,  Heiurich  IV.,  of  five  years  old,  under  the  charge 
of  his  mother,  Agnes,  a  good  woman,  but  not  strong  enough  to  keep  the 
great  dukes  in  order;  and  she  tried  to  bribe  her  enemies  by  giving  them 
lands,  which  only  made  them  more  able  to  do  her  mischief.  The  Church 
lands,  the  great  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  were  given  either  by  favor,  fear,  or 
'money,  and  some  dioceses  went  from  father  to  son,  like  duchies  and  counties, 
and  the  clergy  were  getting  to  be  as  bad  as  the  laity.  To  check  all  this, 
Hildebrand  led  Pope  Stephen  II.  to  forbid  all  priests,  even  those  who  were 
not  monks,  to  marry ;  and  also  a  great  council  was  collected  at  Rome,  at  the 
Lateran  Gate,  where  it  was  decreed  that  henceforth  no  clergyman  should 
ever  receive  any  benefice  from  the  hands  of  a  layman,  but  the  bishops  should 
be  chosen  by  their  clergy,  and  the  Pope  himself  by  the  seventy  chief  clergy 
of  Rome,  who  were  called  cardinals,  and  \vore  scarlet  robes  and  hats,  in 
memory  of  the  old  Roman  purple.  This  was  in  the  year  1059. 

Three  years  later  the  great  nobles  of  Germany  resolved  to  be  rid  of  the 
rule  of  the  Empress  Agnes.  Hanno,  archbishop  of  Koln,  invited  her  and 
her  son  to  spend  the  Easter  of  1062  at  the  island  of  Kaiserswerth,  on  the 
Rhine,  and  while  there  the  young  Heinrich  was  invited  on  board  a  pleasure- 
boat,  which  instantly  pushed  off  for  the  mainland.  The  boy,  then  thirteen 
years  old,  tried  to  leap  out  and  swim  back  to  his  mother,  but  he  was  held 
back ;  and  though  his  mother  stood  weeping  and  begging  for  help,  no  one 
would  do  anything  but  yell  at  those  who  were  rowing  the  boat  rapidly  to 
Koln,  where  Hanno  proclaimed  himself  Regent,  and  declared  that  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  should  be  managed  by  the  bishop  of  whatever  diocese  the 
the  King  was  in. 

Hanno  hoped  thus  to  rule  the  kingdom,  but  his  plan  turned  against  him, 
for  Adalbert,  Bishop  of  Bremen,  got  Heinrich  into  his  power,  and  kept  him 
amused  with  constant  feasting  and  revelry,  which  did  his  whole  character 
much  mischief;  and  he  learnt  besides  to  dislike  and  distrust  all  the  great 
dukes  and  nobles. 

When  he  came  of  age  he  kept  Adalbert  as  his  chief  adviser,  and  was 
very  harsh  and  fierce  to  his  subjects,  especially  the  Saxons.  There  was  a 
rising  against  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  send  away  Adalbert,  and  marry 
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Bertha,  the  daughter  of  the  Margrave  of  Susa ;  but  he  hated  and  ill-used 
her,  ;tn<l  his  court  \vus  a  place  of  grievous  \\ickedm-ss,  while  there  was  con- 
stant war  with  his  people. 

In  the  meantime  Ilildebrand  had  been  chosen  Pope,  in  the  year  1073, 
and  he  at  once  hcgaii  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  Lateran  Council,  of  which 
the  Germans  had  taken  no  notice.  The  decree  was  read  aloud  at  Erfurt  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  to  a  synod  of  bishops,  and  such  a  roar  of  fury  rose 
that  his  life  was  in  danger, ami  Heinrich  thought  his  subjects  would  all  hold 
with  him  in  resisting  it. 

But  lleiurich's  violence  and  harshness  had  set  his  people  against  him, 
and  the  Saxons  appealed  to  Rome  against  his  injustice.  Gregory  VII.  sum- 
moned him  to  Rome  to  answer  their  charges,  excommunicating  at  the  same 
time  all  the  bishops  who  had  obtained  their  sees  improperly.  Upon  this 
Heinrich  called  together  the  German  bishops  at  Wurms,  and  made  them 
depose  the  Pope.  Gregory  replied  by  pronouncing  the  King  deposed,  and 
releasing  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  Germany  and  Italy 
were  divided  between  the  Pope  and  the  King,  and  the  Germans  agreed  that 
unless  the  King  were  absolved  within  the  year  they  must  regard  him  as 
deposed,  and  choose  another  in  his  stead.  Heinrich  felt  that  he  must  give 
\\.iv,  and  he  made  a  most  dangerous  winter  journey  across  the  Alps  by 
Mont  Cenis,  with  Bertha  and  her  child,  blinded  by  snow  or  sliding  along  in 
frost.  The  Queen  and  her  child  were  wrapped  in  an  ox-hide,  and  dragged 
along  in  a  sledge. 

In  Lombardy  the  bishops  and  nobles  were  favorable  to  Heinrich,  but  he 
only  sought  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Pope,  and  hastened  to  Canossa,  the 
castle  of  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  Gregory's  greatest  friend,  where  the 
Pope  then  was.  He  came  barefooted  and  bareheaded,  in  the  hair  shirt  of  a 
penitent,  and  was  kept  for  three  days  thus  doing  penance  in  the  court  of  the 
castle  before  he  was  admitted  to  the  chapel,  where  the  Pope  absolved  him, 
but  only  on  condition  that,  till  the  affairs  of  Germany  should  be  settled  by 
the  Pope,  he  should  not  assume  his  place  as  King.  Nor  had  his  humiliation 
hindered  the  Germans,  who  hated  him,  from  electing  a  new  king,  Rudolf  of 
Swabia,  who  was  called  the  Priests'  King.  All  Germany  was  thus  at  war, 
and  Heinrich  declared  that  Swabia  was  forfeited,  and  gave  it  to  Friedrich 
of  Hohenstaufen,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Agnes.  Gregory,  after  a 
time,  took  the  part  of  Rudolf,  and  Heinrich,  on  his  side,  appointed  a  Pope 
of  his  own ;  so  that  there  were  two  Popes  and  two  Kings  of  the  Romans, 
until  the  battle  of  Zeitz,  where  Rudolf 's  right  hand  was  cut  off  by  Gottfried 
of  Bouillon,  and  he  was  afterward  killed. 

After  this  Heinrich  prevailed,  and  pushed  into  Italy,  where  he  beat 
Matilda's  army,  and  besieged  Rome  for  three  years ;  while  Gregory  retreated 
to  Salerno,  where  he  was  protected  by  the  Norman  Duke  of  Calabria.  Rome 
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was  taken,  and  Heinrich  crowned  Kaisar  by  the  Antipope.  Gregory  VII.  died 
while  among  the  Normans,  his  last  words  being,  "I  have  loved  righteousness, 
and  hated  iniquity;  therefore  do  I  die  in  exile."  His  successor,  Urban  II., 
went  on  the  same  system  of  keeping  the  Church  above  all  temporal  powrer. 

For  a  little  while  Heinrich  triumphed,  but  his  enemies  stirred  up  his  sons 
against  him.  Konrad,  the  elder,  died  at  war  with  him  ;  Heinrich,  the  second, 
actually  stripped  his  father  of  his  robes,  and,  in  spite  of  his  tears  and  en- 
treaties, forced  him  to  sign  his  abdication.  Then  the  old  man  wandered 
about  half-starved,  and  came  to  the  Bishop  of  Speyer  to  entreat  for  some 
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small  office  about  the  cathedral ;  but  this  could  not  be,  as  he  was  excommuni- 
cate, and  he  had  even  to  sell  his  boots  to  buy  bread  !  He  died  at  Liege,  in 
.1106,  and  his  body  was  put  in  a  stone  coffin  in  an  island  on  the  Maas,  and 
watched  day  and  night  by  a  hermit  till  1111,  when  Heinrich  V.  came  to  an 
agreement  at  Wurms  with  the  Pope  that,  though  bishops  should  do  homage 
for  the  lands  they  held  of  him,  the  King  should  not  deliver  to  them  the  ring 
and  staff,  which  betokened  spiritual  power.  After  this  Heinrich  IV.  was 
buried.  Heinrich  V.  died  three  years  later.  He  had  married  Matilda,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  who  was  called  the  Empress  Maude. 
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LOTIIAH   II A. D.  1125-1187. 

Ko.NUAl)   111..  .  .im-1152. 


^11  ION  Ileinrich  V.  died,  without  children,  the  Franconian 
line  of  Emperors  came  to  an  end,  and  ten  great  nobles  from 
the  four  chief  dukedoms  met  at  Mainz  to  choose  a  new 
king.  Heinrich  had  left  all  his  own  lands  to  his  sister's 
sons,  Konrad  and  Friedrich  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  one  of 
these  hoped  to  be  elected  ;  but  the  Germans  feared  that  they 
would  bring  them  as  many  troubles  as  had  arisen  under  the 
last  Franconians,  and  therefore  chose  in  their  stead  Lothar, 
Duke  of  Saxony. 

He  thought  he  could  never  do  enough  to  avoid  the  evils  that  Heinrich 
IV.  had  brought  on  the  country,  and  so  he  asked  Pope  Innocent  II.  to  ratify 
his  election,  and  gave  up  the  agreement  at  Wurms,  with  all  rights  to  homage 
from  bishops.  This  displeased  the  Hohenstaufen,  and  all  who  held  for  the 
power  of  the  kings,  and  there  was  again  a  great  war.  The  chief  supporter 
of  the  King  was  Heinrich  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  married  his 
daughter  Matilda,  and  was  made  Duke  of  Saxony.  Heinrich's  family  was 
descended  from  a  forefather  named  Welf,  or  Wolf,  a  Christian  name  often 
used,  but  of  which  a  very  odd  story  was  told.  It  was  said  that  the  Count- 
ess of  Altdorf  laughed  at  a  poor  \\oinan  who  had  three  children  born  at  the 
same  time,  and  that,  as  a  punishment,  she  gave  birth  to  twelve  sons  in  one 
day.  She  was  so  much  shocked  that  she  sent  all  of  them  but  one  to  be 
drowned  in  the  lake,  but  on  the  way  the  maid,  who  was  carrying  them  in 
her  apron,  met  the  count.  He  asked  what  she  had  there.  "  Whelps,"  she 
said ;  but  he  pulled  aside  her  apron,  and,  seeing  his  eleven  little  sons,  had 
them  safely  brought  up,  and  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Welfen.  One 
of  the  Welfs  married  into  the  Italian  house  of  Este,  and  both  in  Italy  and 
(id-many  the  party  of  the  Pope  caine  to  be  known  as  Welfs,  or  Guelfs ; 
while  the  party  of  the  Kaisar  were  termed  Waiblinger,  from  the  castle  of 
Waibling  belonging  to  the  Hohenstaufen.  The  Italians  made  this  word  into 
Ghibellini ;  and  for  many  years  there  were  fierce  quarrels  between  the  Guelfs 
and  Ghibellines,  the  first  upholding  the  power  of  the  Church,  the  second 
that  of  the  State. 

These  Kings  of  Germany  were  much  less  powerful  than  the  great  Em- 
perors of  the  houses  of  Saxony  and  Franconia  had  been ;  and  now  that  all 
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fiefs  had  been  made  hereditary,  the  great  dukes  and  margraves  were  more 
independent  of  them,  while  the  counts  and  barons  (Grafen  and  Freiherren,  the 
Germans  called  them)  were  likewise  more  independent  of  their  dukes.  Every 
one  was  building  castles  and  fortifying  cities,  whence  the  nobles  made  war 
on  each  other,  and  robbed  those  who  passed  on  the  roads.  There  is  a  story 
of  a  bishop  \vho  gave  a  knight  the  charge  of  his  castle,  and  when  he  was 
asked  how  those  within  it  were  to  live,  pointed  down  the  four  roads  that 
met  there,  to  indicate  that  the  travelers  were  to  be  robbed  for  the  supplies  ! 
The  larger  cities  governed  themselves  by  a  council,  and  called  themselves 
free  Imperial  cities,  and  these  were  the  most  prosperous  and  peaceful  places 
both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  for  even  bishops  and  abbots  did  not  always  so 
keep  out  of  the  fray  as  to  make  themselves  respected.  The  minne-singei-  , 
love-singers  or  minstrels,  could,  however,  go  about  from  town  to  town  an<  1 
castle  to  castle  singing  their  ballads,  and  always  safe  and  welcome. 

The  great  Countess  Matilda  had  left  all  her  dominions  to  the  Pope,  and 
Lothar  acknowledged  this  right  of  Innocent  II.,  and  crossed  the  Alps  in 
order  to  be  crowned  Kaisar.  There  was  an  Antipope  set  up  by  the  Ghibel- 
lines,  who  held  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  as 
Lothar  could  not  drive  him  out,  the  coronation  had  to  be  in  the  Church  of 
St.  John  Lateran.  He  came  a  second  time  to  Italy  to  put  down  a  great  dis- 
turbance in  Lombardy,  taking  with  him  Konrad  of  Hohenstaufen,  to  whom 
he  had  restored  the  dukedom  of  Franconia,  and  had  made  standard-bearer 
to  the  Imperial  army.  Konrad  was  a  good  and  noble  man,  brave,  courteous, 
and  devout,  and  respectful  to  the  clergy,  especially  the  Pope,  which  was  the 
more  remarked  as  he  was  the  head  of  the  Ghibelliue  party.  The  head  of 
the  Guelfs,  Heinrich  the  Proud,  was  as  much  hated  as  Konrad  was  loved,  for 
his  insolence  to  every  one  from  the  Pope  downward,  and  for  his  savage 
cruelties  to  the  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands ;  but  his  father-in-law  the 
Emperor  favored  him,  and  gave  him  the  Marquisate  of  Tuscany. 

On  the  way  home,  Lothar  II.  was  taken  ill,  and  died  in  a  peasant's  hut 
in  the  Tyrol,  in  1137. 

Heinrich  the  Proud  fully  expected  to  have  been  chosen  King  of  the 
Romans,  but  he  had  offended  most  of  his  party,  even  the  Pope  himself,  and 
Konrad  was  elected.  There  was  a  battle  between  Konrad  and  Heinrich's 
brother  Welf,  at  the  foot  of  Weinsberg,  a  hill  crowned  with  a  castle,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neckar,  and  in  this  "  Welf  "  and  "  Waibling  "  were  first  used 
as  war-cries.  .  The  victory  fell  to  Konrad,  and  he  besieged  the  castle  till 
those  within  offered  to  surrender.  All  the  men  were  to  be  made  prisoners, 
but  the  women  were  to  go  away  in  peace,  with  as  much  of  her  treasure  as 
each  could  carry.  All  Konrad's  army  was  drawn  up  to  leave  free  passage 
for  the  ladies,  the  Emperor  at  their  head,  when  behold  a  wonderful  proces- 
sion came  down  the  hill.  Each  woman  carried  on  her  back  her  greatest 
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treasture— husband,  ion,  father,  or  brother  1  Some  \\ere  angry  at  this  as  ;i 
(rick;  hut  Konrad  was  touched,  granted  -afetx  to  all,  and  n«>t  onlv'_rave  five- 
(loin  to  the  men,  Itnt  sent  the  women  Lack  to  fetch  the  wealth  they  had  led 
behind.  The  hill  \\ascalled  \\  eibennie,  or  Woman's  Truth  :  aiid  in  iM'o 
Charlotte,  <v>iieen  of  Wurtembcrg,*  with  the  other  ladies  of  Germany,  built 
an  asylum  there  for  poor  women  who  have  been  noted  for  sell'-acrilicing  ad 
of  love.  Heinrich  the  Proud  was  reduced,  and  his  two  dukedoms  taken 
auay,  Bavaria  being  given  to  Leopold,  Margrave  of  Austria,  and  Saxony  to 
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All)i-et-ht  f  the  Bear,  already  Count  of  the  Borders ;  but  when  Heinrich  died, 
Konrad  gave  back  Saxony  to  his  son  Heinrich  the  Lion,  and  Albrecht  the 
Hear  became  margrave  of  a  new  border  county  beyond  Saxony,  called  Bran- 
denburg, which  he  conquered  from  the  Wends. 

Germany  had  had  little  to  do  with  the  first  crusade  as  a  nation,  though 
the  noble  and  excellent  Gottfried  of  Bouillon,  Dnke  of  Lorraine,  had  been 
its  leader,  and  tirst  King  of  Jerusalem.  But  when  St.  Bernard  preached  the 
second  crusade,  Konrad  took  the  cross,  and  went  with  an  army  of  70,000 
men.  They  went  by  way  of  Constantinople,  and  in  the  wild  hills  of  Asia 

*  Daughter  of  (Jcorge  III.  f  Nobly  bright. 
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Minor  were  led  astray  by  their  guides,  starved  and  distressed,  and  when  the 
Turks  set  upon  them  at  Iconium,  there  was  such  a  slaughter  that  only  7000 
were  left.  Konrad  went  on  and  joined  the  host  of  King  Louis  V.  of  France 
at  Nicea,  almost  alone,  save  for  the  knights  from  Provence,  who  had  joined 
the  French  army,  and  whom  Louis  sent  to  form  a  train  for  their  own  Em- 
peror. Together  they  landed  at  Antioch  and  besieged  Damascus,  where 
Konrad  showed  great  valor,  and  is  said  to  have  cut  off  the  head  and  arm  of 
a  Turk  with  one  blow  of  his  sword.  But  they  could  not  take  the  city,  and, 
disgusted  with  the  falsehood  and  treachery  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Holy  Land, 
Konrad  returned  home,  and  died  three  years  after,  in  1152.  He  was  the 
first  Kaisar  who  used  the  double  eagle  as  his  standard. 


£ 


CHAPTER    XII. 

FRIEDRICH  I.,  BARBAROSSA A.D.  1157-1178. 


eONRAD  III.  left  a  son,  but  as  he  was  very  young  the  good 
king  had  recommended  the  nobles  to  choose  his  nephew 
Friedrich  as  their  king,  hoping  that  as  his  father  was  a 
Hohenstaufen,  and  his  mother  Jutta  a  Bavarian,  the  breach 
between  Welfs  and  Waiblings  might  be  healed.  Friedrich 
was  thirty-two  years  old,  brave,  keen,  firm,  and  generous,  but 
fiercely  proud,  violent,  and  self-willed.  He  was  a  grand- 
looking  man,  with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  a  tinge  of  red 
in  his  beard,  which  made  the  Italians  call  him  Barbarossa. 
He  gave  Heinrich  the  Lion  Bavaria  as  well  as  Saxony,  formed  Austria 
into  a  duchy  instead  of  a  mark  county,  and  he  also  made  Windislav  of 
Bohemia  a  king  instead  of  a  duke.  He  married  Beatrice,  the  heiress  of  the 
county  of  Burgundy,  which  meant  Provence,  with  its  capital  Aries.  Konrad 
had  never  been  crowned  Emperor,  and  thus  had  no  power  in  Italy,  so  that 
the  Lombard  cities  had  grown  very  powerful,  and  were  used  to  govern 
themselves;  the  nobles  were  like  little  robber  kings  in  their  mountain 
castles,  and  at  Rome,  a  priest  named  Arnold  of  Brescia  had  stirred  up  the 
people  to  turn  out  the  Pope,  Adrian  IV.,  an  Englishman,  and  set  up  a  Re- 
public in  imitation  of  the  old  Commonwealth. 

Friedrich  felt  himself  called  on  to  set  all  this  right.  He  came  over  the 
Alps,  marched  into  Rome,  seized  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  had  him  executed, 
and  then  was  crowned  Emperor  by  Adrian  IV.  The  people  of  Lodi  came 
to  ask  his  help  against  the  citizens  of  Milan,  who  had  conquered  them, 
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pulled  down  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  forced  them  to  leave  their  homes 
and  live  in  villages.  Friedrich  wrote  orders  that  Lodi  should  be  restored; 
but  the  Milanese  tore  his  letter  to  pieces,  and  threw  it  in  the  face  of  his 
messenger,  and  most  of  the  Italian  cities  took  their  part.  The  Emperor 
blockaded  them,  and  cut  off  the  hands  of  any  unfortunate  peasant  who  was 
caught  trying  to  bring  them  provisions.  They  surrendered  at  last,  and  he 
made  them  swear  fealty  to  him,  and  left  them  under  a  judge.  But  in  a 
short  time  they  rebelled  again,  declaring  the}'  would  give  themselves  to  the 
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Pope  instead  of  the  Emperor.  Adrian  IV.  was  dead,  and  some  of  the  Car- 
dinals elected  Alexander  III.,  but  the  others  and  the  Roman  people  chose 
another  Pope,  who  called  himself  Victor  IV.  Friedrich  called  on  both  to 
appear  before  a  Council  which  was  to  decide  between  them,  but  Alexander, 
knowing  himself  to  be  rightfully  elected,  replied  by  declaring  that  the  Em- 
peror had  no  right  to  summon  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  before  a  Council. 
So  only  the  friends  of  Victor  came  to  it,  and  declared  him  to  be  the  true 
Pope.  Alexander  then  excommunicated  both  Friedrich  and  Victor,  and 
Friedrich  came  in  great  wrath  over  the  Alps  to  overthrow  the  Pope  and 
punish  the  Milanese,  who  had  insulted  both  him  and  his  Empress  in  every 
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way.  lie  blockaded  the  city  again,  and  forced  it  to  yield.  Before  the  day 
of  surrender,  he  sent  his  gentle  wife  Beatrice  away,  lest  she  should  move 
him  from  his  purpose,  and  then  all  the  chief  citizens  were  marched  out  with 
their  thirty-seven  banners  and  the  great  standard  of  the  city,  which  had  a 
all  to  itself  when  it  went  out  to  battle,  and  was  embroidered  with  a 


car 


Crucifix,  beside  which  stood  the  figure  of  St.  Ambrose  giving  his  blessing. 
The  banners  were  thrown  in  a  heap,  the  trumpets  over  them,  at  the  Kaisar's 
feet,  the  car  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  unhappy  people  wept  so  bitterly 
that  even  Friedrich's  stern  warriors  shed  tears  of  pity. 
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He  told  the  citizens  that  they  should  have  such  mercy  as  agreed  with 
justice,  and  called  a  diet  at  Pavia  to  judge  them.  The  diet  decided  that 
Milan  ought  to  be  broken  up  as  Lodi  had  been,  the  wall  thrown  down,  the 
ditch  filled  up,  the  people  forced  to  live  in  villages,  all  two  miles  from  the 
ruined  city  and  from  one  another,  and  each  with  a  German  governor.  The 
people  took  some  of  their  property  with  them,  but  much  was  forfeited  and 
plundered,  and  a  tenth  was  given  to  the  churches  and  convents  of  Germany. 
Koln  had  for  its  share  what  were  thought  to  be  the  relics  of  the  Wise  Men 
from  the  East,  whom  the  Germans  thenceforth  called  the  Three  Kings  of  Koln. 
Fried  rich  then  appeared  at  Pavia  in  his  crown,  which  he  had  sworn  never 
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<o  wear  again  till  Milan  had  been  punished,  ,-uid  he  showed  iniich  favor  to 
all  the  Qhibelline  cities  of  Lombardv.  Then  he  marched  to  Koine,  while 
Alexander  tied  to  I>ene\  ento;  luit  it  \\as  the  lieight  of  siiiiinier,  and  a  terrible 
pestilence  broke  out  in  hi.s  army,  cutting  down  nianv  of  Fried  rich's  near 
kindred  and  be-1  advisers,  and  great  numb.-r.-i  of  tlie  tro.ips.  He  \va«-  t'oivcd 
to  retreat  into  Lombardv,  l)iit  he  found  the  whole  count rv  in  insurrection, 
guarding  the  passes  of  the  Alps  against  him,  and  at  Susa  a  party  of  armed 
men  broke  into  his  chamber  at  night,  and  he  had  only  just  time  to  escape  In 
another  door,  while  a  faithful  knight  na'iied  Herman  of  Sieveneichen  threw 
himself  into  the  bed  to  receive  the  dea(h-l>low  while  his  master  escaped. 
However,  he  was  recognized,  and  though  in  their  rage  the  Lombards  were 
going  to  slay  him,  they  respected  his  faithfulness,  and  he  was  spared. 

Germany  was  up  in  arms,  and  Friedrieh  had  to  subdue  the  rebellious 
princes.  He  was  a  great  ruler,  and  founded  Munich  and  several  other  great 
to\,  ns  at  home;  but  in  the  meantime  the  cities  of  Italy  had  united  with  the 
Pope  against  him  in  what  was  called  the  Lombard  League,  and  had  founded 
the  city  of  Alessandria  in  honor  of  it,  calling  it  by  the  name  of  the  Pope. 
Friedrieh  crossed  the  mountains  to  put  down  this  rising,  but  the  Lombards 
were  stronger  than  he  had  expected;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  at  his 
greatest  need,  Heinrich  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  refused  his 
help,  probably  because  he  did  not  like  fighting  against  the  Church,  but  de- 
claring that  lie  \\as  too  old  for  the  campaign,  though  he  was  only  forty-five, 
while  the  Emperor  was  fifty-four.  Friedrieh  met  him  at  Chiavenna,  aud 
actually  knelt  before  him  in  entreaty  not  to  ruin  his  cause  by  leaving  him; 
but  Heinrich,  though  distressed  at  the  sight,  held  to  his  purpose,  and  rode 
off  with  his  vassals. 

Without  the  Saxons,  Friedrieh  had  to  fight  a  battle  at  Lugnano,  where 
the  Milanese  standard  again  appeared  in  its  car,  and  the  Welfs  gained  a  coin- 
plete  victory.  Friedrich's  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  was  thought 
to  be  slain,  so  that  the  Empress  Beatrice  had  put  on  mourning  as  a  widow, 
before  he  appeared  again  at  Pavia,  having  escaped  on  foot  by  by-paths. 

He  was  forced  to  make  peace,  and  went  to  meet  the  Pope  at  Venice, 
where  the  Doge,  in  full  procession,  conducted  him  to  St.  Mark's  Church,  at 
the  door  of  which  Alexander  awaited  him  with  all  the  clergy.  The  Kaisar 
knelt  to  kiss  the  Pope's  slipper,  aud  muttered  in  Latin  (it  is  said)  "Not  to 
thee,  but  to  Peter,"  which  the  Pope  hearing  answered  with,  "Both  to  me 
and  to  Peter."  It  is  also  said  that  Alexander  then  put  his  foot  on  Fried- 
rich's  neck,  quoting  the  promise — "Thou  shalt  go  iipon  the  lion  and  the 
adder;"  but  as  another  account  says  he  shed  tears  of  joy  at  the  reconcilia- 
tion, it  is  not  likely  that  these  insults  passed  between  them.  The  question 
wa<  then  finally  settled  that  Bishops  might  be  named  by  the  prince,  but 
that  the  cathedral  clergy  should  have  the  power  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
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them,  and  that  though  their  lands  might  be  held  of  the  prince,  their  spiritual 
power  came  only  through  the  Church,  and  was  quite  independent  of  him. 
The  Milanese  were  restored  to  their  city,  and  Friedrich  went  home,  going 
on  the  way  to  Aries,  where  he  and  Beatrice  were  together  crowned  King 
and  Queen  of  Burgundy — namely,  what  is  now  called  Provence — in  1178. 


CHAPTEE    XIII. 


FRIEDRICH  I.,  BARBAROSSA  (cont'd)  ......  A.D.  1174—1189. 

HEINRICH  VI  ..................................  11891-1197. 


Friedrich  I.  came  back  to  Germany,  he  held  a  diet  at 
Wurms,  and  summoned  Heinrich  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria,  to  answer  for  his  treason,  rebellion,  and  many 
other  crimes.  One  of  these  was  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  in  time  of  peace  and  friendship,  he  had  attacked  the 
town  of  Veringen,  where  the  Bishop  of  Freising  had  great 
salt  works,  destroyed  them  and  all  the  storehouses,  and 
dragged  away  the  makers  to  Munich. 

The  Duke  would  not  come,  saying  it  was  his  right  to  be 
judged  only  in  his  own  country  ;  so  another  diet  was  held  at  Magdeburg, 
but  he  would  not  come  to  that,  nor  to  a  third  at  Goslau,  where  he  was  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire  —  that  is,  made  to  forfeit  his  fiefs  and  honors, 
and  declared  an  outlaw,  for  ban  means  a  proclamation.  He  had  friends, 
however,  and  held  out  for  a  long  time,  but  he  was  so  fierce  and  violent  that 
he  offended  them  all,  and  the  Kaisar  pushed  him  very  hard,  and  besieged 
his  city  of  Brunswick.  There  his  wife,  who  was  Matilda,  daughter  to  King 
Henry  II.  of  England,  was  lying  ill.  She  ventured  to  send  to  Friedrich  to 
ask  that  some  wine  might  be  sent  in  for  her  use,  and  he  answered  that  he 
had  rather  make  her  a  present  of  Brunswick  than  disturb  her.  He  was  as 
good  as  his  word,  for  he  drew  off  his  army,  but  he  gained  so  much  upon  the 
Lion,  that  at  last  Heinrich  came  to  the  diet  at  Erfurt,  fell  on  his  knees  be- 
fore the  Kaisar,  and  asked  pardon. 

Friedrich  raised  him  kindly,  but  told  him  he  had  himself  been  the 
author  of  all  his  misfortunes.  He  was  judged  to  have  forfeited  his  great 
dukedoms,  but  the  Kaisar  allowed  him  to  keep  the  Dukedoms  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Luneburg,  on  condition  that  he  should  spend  three  years  in  exile 
at  the  court  of  his  father-in-law,  King  Henry  of  England.  Brunswick  has 
ever  since  continued  to  belong  to  his  family,  the  house  of  Welf  or  Guelf. 
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Part  of  Saxony  was  given  to  Bemhnrd  of  Anhalt,  the  son  of  AHm-dii  the 
Hear,  in  whose  line  it  continued,  and  it  is  from  these  two  houses  of  Bruns- 
\\ick  and  Saxony  that  the  English  royal  family  have  sprung.  Bavaria  \\a* 
given  to  Fried rich's  friend,  Otto  of  Wittelsbach. 

Now  that  peace  was  made,  Fried  rich  held  a  great  festival  at  Mainz, 
where  he  knighted  his  sons  and  held  a  tournament,  to  which  came  knights 
of  all  nations,  forty  thousand  in  number.  A  camp  with  tents  of  silk  and 
gold  was  set  up  by  the  river-side,  full  of  noble  ladies  who  came  to  look  on, 
and  of  minne-singers,  who  were  to  sing  of  the  deeds  of  the  knights.  The 
songs  and  ballads  then  sung  became  famous,  and  there  was  much  more  of 
the  spirit  of  poetry  from  this  time  forward  in  Germany.  The  Kaisar,  old 
as  he  was,  took  his  full  share  in  the  tilts  and  tournaments,  and  jousted  as 
well  or  better  than  his  three  sons. 

Heinrich,  the  eldest  of  these  sons,  had  already  been  chosen  to  succeed 
his  father,  and  was  the  first  prince  who  was  called  King  of  the  Romans, 
while  the  Kaisar  was  alive.  Friedrich  planned  a  grand  marriage  for  him. 
The  Kings  of  Sicily,  who  were  of  Norman  birth,  had  always  been  great 
friends  of  the  Popes,  and  sheltered  them  when  the  Emperors  drove  them  out 
of  Rome;  but  the  last  of  these,  of  the  right  line,  had  no  child,  and  had  only 
an  aunt  named  Constance,  who  had  always  lived  in  a  convent,  though  it  does 
not  seem  certain  whether  she  was  really  a  nun.  Friedrich  used  to  sav  that 
Italy  was  like  an  eel,  which  must  be  held  both  by  the  head  and  tail  if  you 
would  keep  it.  He  had  the  head,  and  hoped  his  son  would  get  hold  of  the 
tail  by  marrying  Constance.  Her  nephew,  the  King,  agreed  to  the  match, 
and  Constance,  who  was  thirty-four  years  old,  was  sent  to  meet  her  bride- 
groom at  Milan  witli  a  hundred  and  twenty  mules  carrying  her  marriage 
portion.  The  Pope,  Urban  III.,  was  very  angry,  and  deposed  all  the  bishops 
who  had  been  at  the  marriage,  or  at  Constance's  coronation,  and  fresh  strug- 
gles were  just  beginning,  when  all  Europe  was  shocked  by  the  news  that 
Jerusalem  had  been  taken  by  the  Saracens  under  Saladin. 

The  Pope  and  the  Kaisar  both  laid  aside  their  quarrels  to  do  all  they 
could  to  rescue  the  Holy  City,  and,  old  as  he  was,  Friedrich  prepared  to  go 
on  the  crusade.  He  took  his  two  younger  sons  with  him,  and  a  great  army, 
in  which  were  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  and  Konrad,  Markgraf  or  Marquess 
of  Mouse]  rat.  Passing  through  Constantinople,  they  marched  through  Asia 
Minor,  suffering  much  from  want  of  food  and  water,  but  at  Iconium,  where 
with  his  uncle  Konrad  he  had  once  suffered  such  a  sore  defeat,  Friedrich, 
with  his  war-cry,  "  Christ  reigns  !  Christ  conquers  !  "  so  dashed  on  the  enemy 
as  to  gain  a  glorious  victory.  But  only  a  few  days  after,  as  he  was  bathing 
in  the  cold,  swift  river  Ivalvkadnius,  a  chill  struck  him,  and  he  sank  into  the 
rapid  current.  He  was  seventy  years  old  when  he  was  thus  lost,  in  the  \ear 
1190.  His  body  was  found  and  buried  at  Antioch  ;  but  the  Germans  could 
26 
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not  believe  their  mighty  Kaisar  was  dead,  and  long  thought  that  in  the 
Kytt'huuser  cave  in  Thuringia  he  sat  with  all  his  knights  round  a  stone  table, 
his  once  red,  but  now  white,  beard  growing  through  the  stone,  waiting  till 
the  ravens  shall  cease  to  fly  round  the  mountain,  and  Germany's  greatest 
need  shall  be  come,  when  he  will  waken  up,  break  forth,  and  deliver  her. 

Friedrich's  second  son  and  namesake  fought  bravely,  but  soon  caught  the 
plague,  and  died  when  only  twenty  years  of  age.  The  Duke  of  Austria  and 
Marquess  of  Monserrat  joined  the  other  body  of  crusaders,  led  by  the  Kings 
of  France  and  England,  at  Acre,  but  Konrad  was  killed  by  an  Eastern 
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assassin,  and  Leopold  was  affronted  by  King  Richard  wanting  him  to  assist 
in  building  up  the  walls  of  Ascalon,  and  left  Palestine.  In  the  meantime,  the 
King  of  the  Romans,  Heinrich  VI.,  had  been  fighting  hard  with  Ileinrich 
the  Lion,  who  had  come  home  from  England  resolved  to  win  back  what  he 
had  lost,  but  all  in  vain.  His  son  Heinrich  had  been  betrothed  to  Agnes, 
daughter  to  the  Pfalzgraf  Konrad,  brother  to  Friedrich  I.,  and  when  the 
house  of  Welf  was  ruined,  she  would  not  give  up  her  lover  to  marry  the 
King  of  France.  Her  mother  favored  her,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  young 
Heinrich  to  come  to  her  castle  in  her  husband's  absence.  He  came  in  the 
disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  and  the  mother  immediately  caused  them  to  be  mar- 
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vied.  When  her  husband  came  home  the  next  morning,  she  met  him  with — 
"  My  lord,  a  noble  falcon  came  yesterday  to  your  toner,  whom  I  have  taken  !  " 
The  two  presented  themselves,  the  Pfalzgraf  forgave  them,  and  thus  peace 
w:is  made,  and  the  old  Lion  soon  after  died. 

Voting  Ileinrich  was  thus  able  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  his  English  uncle, 
Richard  the  Lion  Heart,  when  lie  had  been  shipwrecked  in  the  Adriatic  on 
his  way  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  while  trying  to  pass  through  the  Tyrol  as 
a  pilgrim  had  been,  seized  and  imprisoned  by  Leopold,  and  afterward  made 
over  to  the  Kaisar.  The  Pope  demanded  the  release  of  a  crusader  whose 
person  ought  to  have  been  sacred,  and  the  Kaisar  held  a  diet  at  Hagenau,  at 
which  Richard  was  called  upon  to  defend  himself  from  the  charge  of  having 
murdered  Konrad  of  Monserrat,  betrayed  the  cause,  and  other  crimes. 
Richard  spoke  with  such  grandeur  and  dignity  that  even  Leopold  turned 
aside  weeping,  and  the  Emperor  sprang  from  his  throne  and  embraced  him. 
After  this  his  ransom  was  accepted,  and  he  did  homage  to  Heinrich  VI.,  as 
Emperor  of  the  West,  receiving  from  him  the  promise  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aries  to  add  to  bis  duchy  of  Aquitaine. 

Heinrich  took  his  wife  into  Sicily  on  the  death  of  her  consin  Tancred, 
and  they  were  crowned  ;  but  he  showed  himself  a  harsh  and  cruel  ruler,  and 
very  avaricious.  He  went  back  several  times  between  Sicily  and  Germany, 
and  caused  his  little  son  Friedrich  to  be  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  but  he 
was  everywhere  hated.  He  was  planning  a  war  with  the  Eastern  Emperor, 
\\  hen,  after  hunting  all  day  near  Messina  in  the  heat  of  August,  he  took  a 
chill,  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  in  the  year  1194.  The  Sicilians 
rejoiced  publicly  at  the  death  of  their  tyrant,  and  murdered  all  the  Germans 
they  could  find  in  their  country. 
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CHAPTER     XIV. 

PHILIP A.  D.  1 198-1208. 

OTTO  IV 1209-1218. 

^ITTLE  FRIEDRICH,  the  son  of  Heinrich  VI.,  was  only  three 
years  old.  He  had  been  chosen  King  of  the  Romans  as  soon 
as  he  was  born  ;  but  the  Welfs  declared  that  the  election  of  an 
unbaptized  infant  could  not  be  good  for  anything,  and  that 
there  must  be  a  fresh  choice. 

On  hearing  this,  Philip,  Duke  of  S \vabia,  the  only  surviving 
son  of  Barbarossa,  left  his  sister-in-law  Constance  to  secure 
Sicily  and  Apulia  to  herself  and  her  child,  and  hurried  back  to 
the  diet.  There  the  Waiblings  declared  that  it  was  no  use  to 
try  to  elect  an  infant,  and  that  if  Philip  wished  to  keep  the  empire  in  his 
family  he  must  be  himself  elected.  He  consented,  and  was  chosen  at  Muhl- 
hausen  by  the  Waiblings,  but  the  Welfs  met  at  Koln  and  chose  Otto,  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  the  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  and  had  him  crowned  at  Aachen. 
Philip  was  crowned  at  Mainz,  but  only  by  the  Savoyard  Bishop  of  Taren- 
taise,  and  the  same  year  the  Empress  Constance  died  when  only  forty-three 
years  old,  having  had  her  little  son  Friedrich  Roger  crowned  King  of  Sicily 
and  Apulia,  and  placed  him  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Pope,  whom 
she  begged  to  become  his  guardian,  and  to  watch  over  both  his  kingdoms 
and  his  education. 

The  Pope  at  that  time  was  Innocent  III.,  a  very  great  man,  whose  chief 
object  was  to  make  the  power  of  the  See  of  Rome  felt  by  all  princes ;  and 
as  the  first  Norman  conqueror  had  asked  the  Pope  to  grant  the  power  over 
Sicily,  he  considered  the  kingdom  a  fief  of  the  Roman  See,  and  took  charge 
of  it  and  of  the  little  king,  whom  the  Normans  called  the  Child  of  Apulia. 

Innocent  at  the  same  time  thought  it  needful  to  pronounce  between  the 
three  princes,  who  had  all  been  chosen  kings  of  the  Romans — Friedrich, 
Philip,  and  Otto.  He  threw  over  the  child's  election  at  once,  and  likewise 
declared  Philip's  unlawful,  but  he  saw  no  objection  to  Otto's,  and  Otto 
promised  his  full  support  and  faithfulness  to  Rome,  and  to  give  up  posses- 
sion of  Countess  Matilda's  inheritance. 

Germany  thus  was  divided  between  the  two  kings  till,  in  1208,  at  the 
marriage  festival  of  his  niece  Beatrice  and  Otto,  Duke  of  Meran  in  the  Tyrol, 
Philip  was  stabbed  in  the  throat — no  one  knows  why,  unless  it  was  the  deed 
of  a  madman  or  drunkard — by  the  Bavarian  Pfalzgraf,  Otto  of  Wittelsbach. 
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Philip  left  only  two  little  daughters,  whose  mother  died  of  the  shock  a  few 
days  after.  The  Bridegroom,  Otto  of  Meran,  promised  Beatrice  nexerto 
rest  till  he  had  revenged  her  unele's  death,  and  Otto  of  \Vittelsbach  \\as 
hunted  down  among  >ome  >he|>herds  as  lie  was  playing  with  a  rum,  and  hi- 
head  was  cut  oil'. 

Otto  of  Brunswick  offered   himself  for  a  second  election,  and  gained  it, 
promising  to  marry  Philip's  orphan  daughter  Beatrice,  who  at  eleven  years 


BEATRICE  LED  INTO  THE  DIET. 

old  was  led  into  the  diet,  while  Otto  said — "  Behold  your  queen  !  Pay  her 
due  honors  ! "  and  then  committed  her  to  the  care  of  her  sister  Agnes,  the 
Pfal/grafin  of  the  Rhine,  while  he  went  to  Italy  to  be  crowned,  and  to  try 
to  bring  Lombardy  to  be  at  peace. 

It  is  said  that  Innocent  III.  wept  for  joy  at  having  to  crown  a  Welf 
Emperor ;  but  the  German  troops  were  unruly,  helped  themselves  to  what- 
ever pleased  them  in  the  Roman  shops,  and  at  last  a  fight  took  place  in  the 
streets,  in  which  many  were  killed  on  both  sides.  Also,  when  Innocent 
claimed  the  lands  which  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany  had  left  to  the 
Church,  the  Kaisar  refused  to  give  them  up  according  to  his  promises,  and 
the  quarrel  having  thus  begun,  he  most  unjustly  laid  cliiim  to  the  kingdom 
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of  Sicily  as  having  been  cut  off  from  the  empire,  and  actually  marched  into 
the  Abruzzi. 

Young  Friedrich,  the  Pope's  ward,  defended  himself  bravely  in  Sicily, 
and  Innocent,  justly  angered  at  the  grasping  and  faithlessness  of  Otto,  ex- 
communicated him,  and  called  on  all  his  subjects  to  renounce  their  allegiance. 
Otto  was  obliged  to  hurry  back  to  Germany,  where,  to  strengthen  himself, 
he  immediately  married  Beatrice  of  Hohenstaufen,  but  only  a  fortnight 
later  the  poor  little  bride  was  found  dead — poisoned,  it  was  supposed,  by  his 
enemies.  Otto  was  always  looked  on  as  belonging  to  his  uncles,  the  Kings 
of  England,  and  thus  Philip  Augustus  of  France  hated  him  as  one  of  that 
race.  Once,  when  a  boy,  Otto  had  been  at  Philip's  court  with  his  uncle 
Richard,  who  pointed  him  out  to  the  King,  saying  that  one  day  that  boy 
might  be  Emperor.  Philip  laughed  scornfully,  and  said,  "  When  that  comes 
to  pass,  I  will  give  him  Orleans,  Chartres,  and  Paris."  When  Otto  was 
really  Kaisar,  he  sent  to  put  Philip  in  mind  of  his  promise.  Philip  replied 
that  Orleans,  Chartres,  and  Paris  were  the  names  of  three  little  puppies, 
now  three  old  hounds,  which  he  sent  to  the  Emperor !  At  this  time  Philip 
was  the  friend  and  champion  of  Innocent  III.,  while  King  John  of  England, 
Otto's  uncle,  was,  with  his  kingdom,  under  the  interdict,  and  Otto  was  felt 
to  be  following  him  in  his  misdeeds,  rather  than  acting  as  a  Welf,  faithful 
to  the  Pope. 

Therefore  Friedrich  was  encouraged  to  make  an  attempt  on  Germany, 
and  received  the  Pope's  blessing  and  recommendation  to  the  German  nation, 
but  only  on  condition  that  if  he  succeeded  he  should  give  up  Apulia  and 
Sicily,  for  the  Popes  did  not  choose  to  have  the  Emperors  holding  both  ends 
of  the  eel  of  Italy.  Though  only  eighteen,  Friedrich  was  married  to  Con- 
stance of  Aragon,  and  had  a  little  son  named  Heinrich,  whom  he  carried  to 
be  crowned  at  Palermo  before  he  set  off  for  Germany. 

He  was  welcomed  by  the  Waiblingers  in  Lombardy,  but  he  took  no 
army  with  him,  and  climbed  the  passes  of  the  Alps  alone  with  a  guide,  so  as 
to  descend  into  his  own  duchy  of  Swabia,  where  the  people  were  glad  to  see 
him.  At  Constance  the  gates  were  shut  when  Otto  wanted  to  enter  the  city, 
and  all  the  south  of  Germany  soon  owned  the  Apulian  child,  as  Otto  called 
him.  He  then  went  to  France,  and  made  a  league  with  Philip  Augustus, 
who  gave  him  twenty  thousand  marks  toward  his  expenses..  He  took  the 
sum  with  him  to  Mainz,  and  when  his  chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Speier, 
asked  where  he  would  have  it  kept,  he  answered,  "  Nowhere.  It  is  to  be 
given  to  our  friends ; "  and  at  Mainz  all  the  Waiblinger  chose  him  as  King, 
and  paid  him  homage. 

Otto  was,  however,  still  strong  in  Brunswick  and  Saxony,  the  old  homes 
of  his  line,  but  he  had  mixed  himself  up  in  a  fierce  quarrel  of  the  Duke  of 
Brabant,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  the  other  border  vassals,  with  Philip 
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AugOStHS,  and  joined  them  in  a  great  attack  upon  France.  All  France 
united  against  them,  and  in  TJ14  there  was  fought  the  terrible  battle  of 
Bouvines,  in  which  Philip  gained  a  complete  victory.  Otto  was  in  great 
danger,  alone  among  the  enemy,  when  a  French  knight  tried  to  cut  him 
down  with  a  battle-axe,  missed  him,  but  so  wounded  his  horse  that,  mad 
with  pain,  it  tore  back  with  him  to  his  own  troops,  and  there  fell  dead.  He 
was  remounted,  but  he  could  not  bring  his  troops  back  to  the  charge,  and 
was  forced  to  ride  off  with  them,  Philip  scornfully  saying — "  We  shall  see 
nothing  more  of  him  but  his  back,"  though  in  truth  Philip  was  a  much  less 
brave  man.  Otto's  power  was  broken,  and  he  fled  to  Koln,  where  his  second 
wife,  Marie  of  Brabant,  added  to  his  troubles  by  gambling  away  vast  sums 
at  dice.  Being  unable  to  pay  them,  he  rode  away  from  a  hunting  party  to 
Brunswick,  and  she  followed  as  a  pilgrim,  and  Koln  opened  its  gates  to 
Friedrich. 

Otto  lived  four  years  longer  in  Brunswick,  and  on  his  deathbed  sent  his 
crown  by  the  hands  of  his  brother  Heinrich  to  Friedrich.  He  was  then 
absolved  from  his  long  excommunication,  and  died  in  1218.  He  had  no 
children,  so  that  Brunswick  and  Luneburg  went  to  his  nephew  Otto,  the  son 
of  his  brother  Wilhelni,  ancestor  to  the  present  Queen  Victoria  of  England. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

FRIEDRICH  II A.D.  1218. 

rRIEDRICH  II,  "the  Apulian  child,"  was  a  wonderfully  able 
and  brilliant  man,  brought  up  in  all  the  old  learning  that  was 
still  kept  up  in  the  Italian  cities  by  the  greatest  scholars  of 
the  world,  and  with  all  the  fire  and  spirit  of  the  House  of 
Hohenstaufen,  together  with  the  keen  wit  of   the   Sicilian 
Normans.     Bred  in  Palermo,  he  preferred  Italy  to  Germany, 
and  as  soon  as  Otto  was  dead  he  set  out  to  be  crowned  Kaisar 
at  Rome,  after  having  caused  his  young  son  Heinrich  to  be 
chosen  as  his  successor. 
His  wife  Constance  was  dead,  and  the  little  crusading  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem had  again  fallen  to  a  little  girl,  Yolande  de  Brienne,  whom  Friedrich 
married,  undertaking,  as  King  of  Jerusalem,  to  lead  a  grand  crusade  to 
deliver  the  Holy  City,  which  was  still  held  by  the  Saracens. 

The  Pope,  Honorius  II.,  was  not  pleased  with  the  marriage,  and  taxed 
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Friedrich  with  breaking  his  promise  of  preventing  Sicily  from  being  in  the 
same  hands  with  Germany,  since  he  had  caused  his  only  son  to  be  elected  to 
both ;  but  Friedrich  answered  that  he  would  take  care  to  settle  that,  and 
went  ou  into  Sicily,  where  he  had  hard  work  in  dealing  with  his  fierce 
barons,  and  likewise  with  a  colony  of  Saracens  who  had  settled  in  the 
mountains  and  ou  the  sea-shore,  and  gave  much  trouble  to  his  people  by  land 
and  sea.  Friedrich  conquered  these  Saracens,  and  moved  them  into  the 
Apulian  cities  of  Lucera  and  Nocera,  treating  them  so  kindly  that  he  won 
their  hearts,  and  they  served  him  faithfully ;  but  the  Italians  were  angered 
by  his  bringing  them  among  them.  There  was  at  this  time  much  curious 
learning  among  the  Saracens,  especially  in  mathematics  and  chemistry. 
Friedrich  delighted  in  such  studies,  and  this  raised  the  report  that  he  was 
half  a  Saracen  himself.  Moreover,  he  was  not  leading  the  life  of  a  good 
Christian  man,  but  was  giving  himself  up  to  all  sorts  of  vice  and  luxury  at 
Palermo.  The  Pope  urged  him  to  begin  his  crusade,  and  he  sent  for  his 
vassals  from  Germany  to  join  him  in  it. 

Among  them  came  the  Markgraf  Ludwig  of  Thuringia,  a  young  man 
still,  who  had  been  married  ever  since  he  was  a  little  child  to  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  King  of  Hungary. .  The  two  children  had  been  brought 
up  together  at  the  castle  of  the  Wartburg,  and  loved  each  other  dearly, 
though  Ludwig's  mother,  brother,  and  sister  hated  and  despised  Elizabeth 
after  her  father  was  dead,  and  tried  to  set  Ludwig  against  her  pious  and 
saintly  ways,  calling  her  the  gipsy  because  she  was  dark-complexioned,  and 
the  nun  because  of  her  prayers.  Ludwig  loved  her  through  all,  and  upheld 
her  in  all  her  works  of  charity,  when  she  nursed  the  sick,  laid  them  in  her 
own  bed,  and  fed  orphan  children,  and  went  to  the  houses  to  feed  the  bed- 
ridden and  dress  their  sores.  There  was  a  story  that  once,  when  he  met  her 
coming  out  of  the  castle  with  a  heavy  basket  full  of  broken  meat,  he  asked 
her  what  was  there.  She  smiled,  and  bade  him  look,  and  it  was  full  of  roses. 
Perhaps  this  was  meant  to  show  how  sweet  are  deeds  of  love,  for  Elizabeth 
never  deceived  him,  nor  did  he  find  fault  with  her  charities.  Both  were  still 
very  young  when  he  was  called  to  go  on  the  crusade,  and  great  was  his  grief 
at  parting  with  her  and  his  little  children.  With  him  went  the  chief  German 
minne-singer  of  the  time,  Walter  of  Vogelwiede,  and  great  numbers  of  noble 
knights  ;  but  the  force  could  not  be  collected  quickly,  and  those  who  came 
first  had  to  wait,  in  the  full  heat  of  the  summer,  at  Otranto  and  Brindisi,  to 
embark,  till  sickness  began  among  them,  and  when  at  last  they  did  embark 
it  only  became  worse.  Ludwig  of  Thuringia  saw  white  doves  flying  round 
his  mast — the  sure  sign  of  death  in  his  family — and  died  before  the  fleet 
turned  back,  as  it  was  forced  to  do,  the  Kaisar  himself  being  very  ill. 

The  Pope,  Gregory  IX.,  who  knew  Friedrich's  proud  character  and  evil, 
self-indulgent  life,  could  not  believe  he  had  been  in  earnest  about  the  cru 
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sade,  and  was  too  .•ui-ry  and  impatient  to  m,|ui.v  whether  his  illness  \v:.s 
real  or  only  an  excuse,  would  not  hear  his  messengers,  and  excommnnirat,.,! 
Inm.  Fnedrich  was  very  angry  at  the  injustice,  and  it  drove  him  further 


toward  unbelief,  and  love  of  all  the  Church  condemned,  but  he  still  went  on 
with  his  crusade,  though,  before  he  sailed,  his  wife,  Yolaude  of  Jerusalem, 
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died  at  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  who  was  christened  Konrad.  The  Pope 
did  not  approve  of  this  expedition  being  led  by  one  who  was  still  excom- 
municate, and  forbade  the  Knights  Templars  and  Hospitallers  to  follow  his 
standard ;  but  instead  of  fighting  he  made  a  treaty  with  Malek  el  Kameel, 
the  Saracen  Sultan,  by  which  he  made  a  ten  years'  truce,  arranged  that  the 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  should  be  made  safe,  and  that  the  Holy  City  should 
be  put  into  his  hands,  with  all  its  churches,  the  Moslems  only  keeping  for 
themselves  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Temple.  But  the 
Pope's  friends  thought  the  treaty  only  a  snare  to  get  Christians  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  when  Friedrich  marched  to  Jerusalem,  the 
Holy  City  was  laid  under  an  interdict  while  he  should  be  there.  No  Holy 
Communion,  no  Church  services  took  place  when  he  visited  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  he  took  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  off  the  altar,  and 
crowned  himself  with  it  with  his  own  hands.  Then  he  came  back  to  Italy, 
having  learned  in  the  East  much  of  the  old  Greek  learning  which  had  passed 
to  the  Saracen  Arabs,  and,  in  especial,  an  Arabic  translation  of  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle,  which  was  afterward  much  studied  in  Europe. 

•  The  Pope  had  in  the  meantime  caused  Jean  de  Brieune,  the  father  of 
Friedrich's  late  wife,  to  raise  an  army,  and  seize  Apulia  and  Sicily  in  the 
name  of  his  infant  grandson  Konrad,  to  whom  Friedrich  was  bound,  the 
Pope  said,  to  have  delivered  it  up.  His  soldiers  were  called  the  Key-bearers, 
as  being  sent  forth  by  the  See  of  Rome,  and  bearing  the  Keys  of  St.  Peter 
made  in  cloth  on  their  shoulders ;  but  they  were  really  only  savage,  plunder- 
ing men-at-arms,  and  the  people  of  the  country  all  joined  their  Emperor 
gladly  in  expelling  them.  The  Pope  on  this  gave  up  his  attempt,  and  peace 
was  made  between  him  and  the  Emperor,  in  which  Gregory  declared  that 
the  treaty  with  the  Sultan  was  the  best  that  could  have  been  made,  and 
absolved  Friedrich. 

The  two  had  a  conference  at  San  Germano,  but  only  one  thing  is  known 
that  was  there  settled.  The  Germans  had  formed  an  order  of  soldier-monks 
like  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
but  as  there  were  jealousies  between  the  three,  Friedrich  wished  the  Ger- 
mans, who  were  called  Teutonic  Knights,  to  be  removed  from  the  Holy  Land, 
and  set  to  fight  with  the  heathen  Sclavonians  in  the  lands  near  the  Baltic 
called  Borussia  (near  Russia)  or  Prussia.  Their  Grand  Master,  Herman  von 
Salza,  was  made  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  they  were  to  have  all  the  lands 
they  conquered. 

Friedrich  stayed  on  in  Italy,  attending  to  a  university  he  had  founded  at 
Naples,  to  which  he  invited  scholars  from  all  parts,  especially  the  famous 
Scotsman,  Michael  Scott,  who  translated  into  Latin  his  Arabic  version  of 
Aristotle,  and  was  looked  on  by  all  the  ignorant  as  a  great  magician.  The 
greatest  scholar  who  grew  up  at  Naples  was  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  most 
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wonderful  teacher,  who  turned  Aristotle's  arguments  to  teach  Christian 
truth.  Fried  rich's  court  was  full  of  learning,  elegance,  and  poetry,  but 
chiefly  of  a  self-indulgent  kind.  He  so  loved  minstrelsy  that  he  gave  the 
city  <>t'  Orange,  iu  his  kingdom  of  Aries,  to  a  troubadour.  The  minne-singer 
\Valther  of  Vogelwiede  died  about  this  time,  and  left  lands  whose  produce 
was  to  !>e  given  to  feed  his  fellow-minstrels  the  birds  at  his  tomb,  that  so 
there  might  always  be  their  sweet  music  round  him. 

It  was  a  time  of  very  great  beauty  in  everything — poetry,  dress,  build- 
ings, and  all.  One  of  the  loveliest  buildings  in  Germany  is  Marburg  Cathe- 
dral, which  was  built  by  Konrad  of  Thuringia,  brother  of  Ludwig,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  "  dear  saint  Elizabeth."  When  the  news  of  Ludwig's  death  had 
come  home,  Konrad  and  his  mother  had  driven  her  out  with  her  five  babies, 
homeless  and  wandering,  and  seized  the  government,  but  the  barons  and 
knights  restored  her  little  son.  The  Emperor  wished  to  marry  her,  but 
instead  of  listening  to  his  messages  she  went  into  a  convent,  where  her  con- 
fessor made  her  use  hard  discipline  with  herself,  and  she  died  when  only 
twenty-four  years  old.  Then  her  brother-in-law  repented,  and  built  this 
exquisite  church  in  memory  of  her.  This  was  the  time,  too,  when  the  two 
orders  of  friars  founded  by  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  were  trying  to  teach 
people  to  love  the  world  and  its  delights  less,  and  to  turn  all  their  learning 
to  holiness  and  the  love  of  God. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

FRIEDRICH  II.,  1250.— Concluded. 

RIEDRICH  II.  had  been  fifteen  years  absent  from  Germany  since 
he  set  out  after  his  election  at  Mainz.  His  eldest  son,  Hein- 
rich,  who  had  been  chosen  King  of  the  Romans  in  his  infancy, 
was  sent  to  reign  in  Germany,  even  as  a  mere  child,  under  the 
care  of  Ludwig,  Duke  of  Bavaria;  but  there  was  so  much  crime 
and  misrule  that,  in  the  Dukedom  of  Westphalia,  Bishop  Engel- 
bert  revived  a  strange  secret  tribunal  called  the  Vehmegericht 
of  Vehm,  which  is  said  to  have  dated  from  ancient  rites  around 
the  Irmansul.  Members  were  sworn  in  secretly,  and  met  at 
night.  Judges  were  chosen  from  among  them,  and  before  them  persons  were 
tried  for  their  crimes,  and  if  found  guilty  were  sure  to  be  found  hanging  on 
trees,  a  dagger  stuck  beneath,  and  the  letters  carved,  S.  S.  G.  G.  (stock,  stone, 
grass,  green),  the  meaning  of  which  no  one  knew.  This  Vehme  was  much 
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dreaded,  and  did  much  good  in  keeping  down  evil-doers  when  the  regular 
courts  of  law  were  weak. 

As  Heinrich  grew  up  he  became  discontented,  and  thought  his  father 
ought  to  resign  the  empire  to  him,  and  only  keep  Sicily  and  Apulia.  The 
Duke  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  was  murdered  while  taking  an  evening  walk  on 
the  bridge  of  Kelheim,  it  is  said,  by  an  idiot,  whom  he  had  teazed ;  but  the 
young  king  declared  that  it  was  by  one  of  the  Eastern  assassins  sent  by  his 
father,  and  Friedrich  and  his  people  suspected  Heinrich  himself. 

So  many  complaints  Avere  sent  to  the  Emperor  that  he  summoned  his 


ISABEL'S  RECEPTION  AT  WTJBMS. 

son  and  the  German  princes  to  a  diet  at  Ravenna,  and  there  tried  to  set  mat- 
ters straight  between  them,  intending  to  come  back  to  Germany  as  soon  as 
he  had  arranged  the  affairs  of  Lombardy ;  but  before  he  could  do  so  Heinrich 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  assisted  by  his  brother-in-law,  Friedrich,  Duke 
of  Austria,  and  laid  siege  to  Wurms.  The  Kaisar  again  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  being  joined  by  all  the  loyal  Germans,  soon  crushed  the  rebellion,  and 
forced  Heinrich  to  come  and  ask  pardon.  This  was  at  once  granted,  but  the 
wretched  young  man  was  found  to  be  trying  to  poison  his  father,  and  was 
therefore  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Apulia,  and  was  moved  about  from  castle  to 
castle  there  until  his  death. 
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Friedrich  remained  in  Germany,  and  took  as  liis  third  wife,  Isabel,  the 
sister  uf  Henry  III.  of  Kngland,  sending  a  splendid  embassy  to  betroth  her, 
and  going  to  receive  her  himself  at  \Vurms,  where  they  \\ere  married  in  the 
presence  of  four  kings  and  eleven  dukes,  all  sovereign  princes.  The  festivities 
are  said  to  have  been  even  more  splendid  than  those  at  his  grandfather's  diet 
at  Main/,  and  her  English  attendants  were  infinitely  amazed  by  the  elephants 
and  camels  which  Friedrich  had  brought  from  the  East. 

Friedrich  was  called  back  to  Italy  by  another  disturbance  in  Lombardy, 
where  the  cities,  with  Milan  at  their  head,  had  formed  a  league  against  him. 
He  caused  his  son  Konrad  to  be  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  and  crossed 
the  Alps  with  his  army,  and,  being  joined  by  all  the  Ghibellines  in  North- 
ern Italy,  he  beat  the  Milanese  at  Corunuova.  They  hoped  at  least  to  have 
saved  their  beloved  standard,  but  there  had  been  heavy  rain,  the  car  stuck 
fast  in  a  bog,  and  though  they  tried  to  carry  off  its  gilt  cross  and  ornaments, 
the  Germans  eame  too  fast  upon  them,  and  they  were  forced  to  leave  it  in 
all  its  beauty.  Friedrich  had  it  drawn  into  Rome  in  triumph  b\-  an 
elephant,  and  placed  in  the  Capitol ;  but  the  war  was  not  ended,  for  Fried- 
rich  required  the  Lombards  to  submit  without  making  any  terms,  and  they 
chose  rather  to  defend  themselves  from  city  to  city. 

They  knew  that  the  wishes  of  the  Pope  were  for  them,  for  the  Pope  was 
displeased  at  Konrad,  the  heir  of  Sicily,  being  made  King  of  the  Romans, 
so  that  the  southern  kingdom  would  be  joined  to  the  empire,  contrary  to 
the  Emperor's  promise.  There  was  another  younger  son  of  Friedrich  named 
Heinrich,  but  called  in  German  Heinz,  and  in  Italian  Enzio,  a  very  hand- 
some youth  of  twenty,  whom  Friedrich  married  to  Adelais,  the  heiress  of 
Sardinia,  and  made  king  of  that  island.  But  Sardinia  had  belonged  to 
Countess  Matilda,  and  Gregory  declared  it  was  part  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  Church,  and  could  not  be  given  away. 

On  the  very  Palm  Sunday  of  1239  that  Friedrich  was  holding  a  great 
tournament  at  Padua,  Gregoiy  excommunicated  him  again,  and  accused  him 
of  having  uttered  a  most  horrid  blasphemy.  This  he  denied  with  all  his 
might,  sending  in  his  confession  of  faith,  which  agreed  with  that  of  all  the 
Christian  Church,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  a  careless,  witty 
tongue.  The  Pope  did  not  consider  that  he  had  cleared  himself,  and  tried 
to  find  an  Emperor  to  set  up  against  him ;  but  St.  Louis  of  France  did  not 
think  he  was  fairly  treated,  and  would  not  let  any  French  prince  be  stirred 
up  to  attack  him. 

In  the  meantime  things  were  going  badly  in  Germany.  Young  Konrad 
was  learning  the  German  vice  of  hard  drinking,  and  not  making  himself 
respected ;  and  a  horrid  Mogul  tribe,  like  the  Huns  of  old,  were  overrun- 
ning Germany,  and  doing  terrible  damage,  till  they  were  beaten  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  This  stopped  them,  and  though  they  laid  Hungary 
waste,  they  did  not  venture  again  into  Germany. 
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Gregory  summoned  a  council  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  consider  of  the 
Emperor's  conduct.  The  chancellor,  Peter  de  Vineis,  tried  to  persuade  the 
German  clergy  not  to  go,  telling  them  that  at  Rome  they  would  find  "  broiling 
heat,  putrid  water,  bad  food,  swarms  of  gnats,  air  so  thick  that  they  could 
grasp  it,  and  a  disgusting  and  ferocious  race  of  men ;  that  the  Pope  would 
be  too  cunning  for  them,  and  that  their  lives,  their  goods,  and  their  souls 
would  all  be  in  danger."  A  great  many  were  stopped  by  this,  and  as  to  the 
rest,  Friedrich  had  a  fleet  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  twenty-two  ship- 
loads of  bishops  and  priests  seized  and  carried  to  Naples,  where  it  is  said 
that  he  caused  his  chief  foes  among  them  to  be  put  to  death  by  hunger,  and 
all  were  roughly  handled  and  robbed,  though  the  French  and  English  were 
sent  home  in  safety. 

Gregory  IX.,  who  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  died  soon  after  this 
failure ;  the  next  Pope  lived  only  seventeen  days,  and  Innocent  IV.,  who 
was  next  elected,  though  hitherto  the  Emperor's  friend,  could  not  but  go  on 
with  the  old  policy  of  the  Popes,  taking  the  part  of  the  Lombard  league, 
and  trying  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  Emperor.  As  Friedrich  said,  when 
he  heard  of  the  election,  he  had  only  lost  a  friend,  for  no  Pope  could  be  a 
Ghibelline* 

There  was  an  attempt  to  make  peace,  but  it  only  made  the  breach  wider, 
and  Innocent  fled  from  Rome  to  Lyons,  which  did  indeed  belong  to  the 
empire,  but  was  much  more  out  of  Friedrich's  reach  than  Rome,  and  then 
he  called  another  council,  to  which  the  bishops  could  come  by  land.  There 
all  the  Emperor's  offences  were  again  brought  up  against  him,  and  he  was 
again  excommunicated  and  deposed.  When  he  heard  of  it  he  had  all  his 
crowns  placed  before  him,  and  smiled  as  he  said,  "  These  are  not  lost,  nor 
shall  be  till  much  blood  has  been  shed." 

St.  Louis  tried  to  make  peace,  but  in  vain.  A  few  Guelf  bishops  were 
persuaded  to  elect  Heinrich  of  Thuringia,  brother-in-law  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
but  he  was  defeated,  and  died  of  his  wounds.  Then  Wilhelm,  Count  of 
Holland,  was  set  up,  Friedrich  struggling  all  the  time  against  the  Guelf s, 
both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  with  the  help  of  Enzio  of  Sardinia,  and  Man- 
fred, the  son  of  his  last  wife,  Bianca  di  Sancia,  and  his  favorite  among  all 
his  children.  But  while  he  was  ill  at  Capua,  he  was  warned  that  his  phy- 
sician had  been  bribed  by  his  chancellor,  Peter  de  Vigni,  whom  he  had 
always  trusted,  to  poison  him  in  a  draught  of  medicine.  He  bade  the  doctor 
drink  half  before  his  eyes.  The  man  stumbled,  and  let  most  fall  out  of  the 
cup.  The  rest  was  by  Friedrich's  orders  given  to  a  condemned  criminal, 
who  died  of  it  at  once.  The  chancellor  was  then  imprisoned  and  blinded, 
and  in  the  agony  thus  caused,  dashed  his  head  against  the  wall.  Friedrich 

*  Welfs  and  Waiblings  in  Germany,  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  in  Italy. 
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was  bitterly  grieved  at  such  treachery  in  one  whom  he  had  so  trusted.  His 
son  Enzio  was  made  prisoner  1>\  the  citizens  of  Bologna,  who  would  not 
random  him;  and  when  St.  Louis  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Sultan  in 
Kirvpt,  the  Pope  accused  Friedrich  of  having  betrayed  him.  This  accusation 
seems  to  have  grieved  Friedrich  more  than  anything  that  had  gone  before. 
He  was  an  old  man,  his  strength  was  worn  out,  and  his  last  illness  came  on 
at  Luceria.  His  son  Manfred  attended  to  him,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Palermo  absolved  him,  and  gave  him  the  hist  sacraments  before  his  death 
on  Christmas-day,  1250.  He  was  a  great  and  noble,  but  not  a  good  man, 
though  he  would  have  been  far  better  if  those  who  ought  to  have  cared  for 
souls,  had  not  cared  for  power  more  than  for  their  duty. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

KONRAD  IV A.D.  1250-1254 

\VII,HELM 1-J54-1256. 

RICHARD 1256-1257. 

CONRAD  had  already  been  crowned  King  of  Germany  as  well  as 
King  of  Apulia  and  Sicily,  and  his  father  had  decreed  that 
Manfred  should  act  as  viceroy  of  the  latter  countries,  desiring 
also  that  any  lands  taken  from  the  Papal  See  should  go  back 
to  it.  But  Innocent  IV.  would  not  acknowledge  Konrad,  and 
gave  all  his  support  to  Wilhelm  of  Holland  as  King  of  Ger- 
many ;  while  he  made  a  present  of  Sicily  and  Apulia  to  little 
Edmund,  the  second  son  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  under- 
taking to  conquer  it  for  him  if  the  English  would  send  him 
money.  This  they  did,  but  Manfred  was  too  strong  for  the  Papal  troops 
and  kept  the  kingdoms  for  his  brother. 

Konrad  was  very  nearly  murdered  in  his  bed  at  Regensburg,  and  the 
Count  of  Eberstein,  who  took  his  place  while  he  escaped,  was  actually 
killed.  He  was  a  grasping,  haughty  man,  not  much  liked,  and  he  offended 
Manfred  by  harshness  to  his  mother's  relations.  In  a  great  battle  at  Oppen- 
heim  Wilhelm  gained  the  victory,  and  Konrad  soon  after  died  of  a  fever, 
when  only  five-and-twenty,  in  the  year  1254.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  of 
Bavaria,  and  she  had  one  little  son  named  Konrad,  but  who  is  generally 
called  Conradin.  She  knew  there  was  no  hope  of  getting  any  of  the  king- 
doms of  his  family  for  him  while  he  was  still  a  child,  so  she  took  him  to  her 
father's  court,  and  begged  the  Pope  to  adopt  him,  as  Friedrich  II.  had  been 
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adopted ;  but  Innocent  would  not  accept  any  of  the  House  of  Swabia,  and 
the  Guelfs  were  all  of  the  same  mind.  Enzio  had  tried  to  escape  from 
prison,  but  a  tress  of  his  long  golden  hair  caught  in  the  lock  of  the  door 
and  betrayed  him,  so  that  he  was  pursued,  and  brought  back  to  die  in  cap- 
tivity ;  and  Manfred,  who  was  crowned  King  of  Sicily  and  Apulia,  was  con- 
quered and  slain  by  Charles,  Count  of  Anjou,  to  whom  the  Pope  gave  away 
the  two  kingdoms. 

Germany  was  in  a  most  disturbed  state,  for  Wilhelm  was  only  half 
owned  as  King  of  the  Romans.     The  most  noted  act  of  his  life  was  the  lay- 


MANFKKD  KILLED  IN  BATTLE. 

ing  of  the  first  stone  of  the  splendid  Cathedral  of  Koln,  but  he  was  so  much 
disliked  that  the  men  of  Koln  set  the  house  where  he  was  sleeping  on  fire, 
in  hopes  of  destroying  him,  and  his  own  vassals,  the  Frieslanders,  rose 
against  him.  It  was  winter,  and  he  hoped  to  cross  the  ice  to  put  them 
down ;  but  as  he  was  crossing  a  swamp  the  ice  gave  way  under  his  horse's 
feet,  and  while  he  was  struggling  in  the  frozen  mud,  the  Frieslanders  came 
up  and  slew  him  without  knowing  him,  in  January,  1256.  During  all  these 
wars  the  power  of  the  King  in  Germany  had  been  much  lessened.  The 
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great  duke*  and  prince  bishops  seized  on  one  claim  after  another  till,  within 
their  own  lands,  they  became  like  kings,  and  Friedrich  II.,  l>y  what  was 
called  a  Pragmatic  Sanction,  had  continued  their  rights,  because  he  needed 
their  help  in  his  wars  against  the  Pope  and  Lombard  League.  Also  these 
princes  had  quite  left  off  calling  on  any  of  the  nobles  or  people  to  take  part 
m  choosing  their  king  and  the  seven  chief  among  them  always  elected  him. 
They  were  the  three  -rand  chancellors  of  the  empire,  being  the  Archbuhope 
of  Mainz,  Koln,  and  Trier,  with  the  King  of  Bohemia,  grand  cup-bearer; 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  high  steward;  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  grand  marshal, 
and  the  Pfalzgraf  of  the  Rhine.  These  were  called  electors,  in  German 
Kiirfursten,  and  in  the  diet  sat  apart  as  a  separate  house  or  college. 

Not  only  had  the  princes  and  nobles  grown  powerful  in  the  ab>ence  of 
the  Emperor,  but  the  cities  had  become  very  strong.  Many  of  them  had 
trades  and  manufactures,  and  they  governed  themselves  by  their  own  town 
councils,  training  their  men  to  arms,  and  fortifying  themselves  so  as  to  b<-  a 
match  for  the  nobles.  Those  who  owned  no  lord  but  the  Kaisar  called 
themselves  free  Imperial  cities,  and  made  leagues  together  to  defend  one 
another.  The  most  famous  of  these  leagues  was  called  the  Hausa — nobody 
quite  knew  why — and  took  in  eighty  towns,  of  which  Lubeck  and  Hamburg 
were  among  the  chief.  They  had  fleets  and  armies,  made  treaties,  and  were 
much  respected.  Every  citizen  in  these  cities  was  trained  to  work  at  a 
trade.  First  he  was  an  apprentice,  then  a  journeyman ;  after  that  he  was 
sent  out  for  what  was  called  his  wander  year,  to  visit  other  towns  and  im- 
prove himself  in  his  art,  and  on  his  return  he  might  be  sworn  into  the  guild 
of  his  trade  and  be  a  master  workman,  who  could  be  chosen  to  be  a  guild- 
master  or  burgomaster,  and  sit  in  the  town  council,  which  met  in  the  beau- 
tiful Guild  Hall  or  Rath-haus.  The  guilds  formed  trained  bands,  which 
went  out  to  war  under  the  banner  of  their  craft,  and  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  died  young  were  well  taken  care  of.  These  cities, 
too,  built  splendid  cathedrals,  such  as  Uhn,  Augsburg,  Strasburg,  and  many 
more.  In  these  cities  there  was  some  order  during  the  evil  days  that  fol- 
lowed Friedrich'a  death. 

When  Wilhelm  perished,  Konrad  of  Hochstatten,  Archbishop  of  Koln, 
advised  the  other  electors  to  choose  a  rich  prince  who  could  give  them  great 
rewards,  and  yet  who  should  have  no  lands  within  Germany,  so  that  he  could 
not  be  able  to  subdue  them  all,  and  keep  them  in  check.  The  brother  of 
Henry  III.  of  England.  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  was  pointed  out  by  him 
as  the  best  person.  lia\  inu'  immense  wealth  from  the  tin  mines  in  Cornwall, 
and  being  connected  with  the  empire  through  his  wife,  Sancha  of  Provence. 
Richard,  glad  of  the  honor  done  him.  sent  thirty-two  wagons,  all  filled  \\ith 
gold,  to  buy  the  votes  of  the  electors;  but  Arnold  of  Isenberg,  the  Elector 
Archbishop  of  Trier,  was  jealous  of  his  brother  of  Trier,  and  set  up  as  a 
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candidate  Alfonso  X.,  King  of  Castille,  whose  mother  was  daughter  to  the 
murdered  King  Philip  of  Hohenstaufen.  At  Frankfort,  on  the  13th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1257,  Eichard  was  chosen  King  of  the  Romans  by  four  electors,  and  on 
the  1st  of  April  Alfonso  was  chosen  by  three,  and  the  two  candidates  agreed 
that  the  Pope  should  decide  between  them ;  but  he  put  off  doing  so  year  by 
year,  and  in  the  meantime  both  princes  and  towns  grew  more  and  more 
independent,  and  the  cities  in  Italy  ruled  themselves,  and  almost  forgot  that 
the  Emperor  was  their  master. 

Alfonso  was  called  in  his  own  country  the  Emperor,  but  he  never  came 
to  Germany.  Richard  did  try  to  do  something  for  his  own  cause,  and  spent 
vast  sums  in  gifts  to  the  Germans.  He  made  three  visits  to  Germany,  and 
was  crowned  at  Aachen,  where  he  kept  court  till  he  had  to  go  and  aid  his 
brother  in  his  struggles  with  the  English  barons,  and  there  was  made  pris- 
oner at  Lewes. 

In  the  meantime  young  Conradin  had  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  and  a 
party  of  Italians,  who  hated  Charles  of  Anjou,  invited  him  to  come  and  win 
his  father's  crown.  He  set  forth  with  his  friend,  Friedrich  of  Austria,  and 
an  army  of  Swabians  and  Bavarians.  He  was  only  twenty,  very  handsome, 
winning,  and  graceful,  and  all  the  Ghibelline  Lombards  joined  him  with 
delight.  The  Pope,  Clement  V.,  forbade  him  to  proceed,  and  excommuni- 
cated him,  but  remained  at  Viterbo,  while  Conrad  in  was  welcomed  at  Rome, 
and  his  path  strewn  with  flowers.  Then  he  went  on  to  Apulia,  but  Charles 
had  already  crushed  his  friends  there,  and  in  a  terrible  battle  at  Sarcola 
routed  his  army.  Conradin  and  Friedrich  rode  off,  and  meant  to  renew  the 
fight  in  Sicily,  but  they  were  betrayed  to  Charles  by  a  noble  whom  they  had 
trusted.  The  King  collected  a  court  of  judges,  who  at  his  bidding  con- 
demned the  two  young  men  to  death  as  robbers.  Only  one  of  all  was  brave 
enough  to  declare  that  such  a  sentence  would  be  a  murder,  and  he  was  not 
heeded.  The  two  friends  were  tried  and  condemned  to  death  without  a 
hearing,  and  were  playing  at  chess  when  they  were  told  they  were  to  die  the 
next  day.  They  prepared  with  great  firmness  and  tender  affection,  and  were 
taken  to  a  scaffold  on  the  sea-shore  of  the  lovely  Bay  of  Naples,  in  front  of 
a  church,  Charles  sitting  at  a  window  where  he  could  see  the  execution. 
The  sentence  was  read,  and  Conradin  spoke  a  few  words,  owning  himself  a 
sinner  before  God,  but,  in  challenge  of  his  innocence  toward  man,  he  threw 
down  his  glove  among  the  people.  With  a  commendation  to  his  Father  in 
heaven,  and  a  cry  of  sorrow  for  his  mother,  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block 
and  died,  and  Friedrich,  bursting  into  tears  for  his  friend,  was  executed  the 
next  moment.  The  cruel  deed  was  done  in  1266. 
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CHAPTER     XVIII. 

KODOLF  .........................................  A.D.  127& 

>HE  German  princes  enjoyed  the  freedom  from  all  higher  au- 
thority that  arose  from  their  having  two  absent  foreign  rival 
kings,  but  Germany  was  in  a  dreadful  state  of  confusion,  and 
bad  customs  sprang  up  which  lasted  for  several  centuries. 
Fist-right,  which  really  meant  the  right  of  the  strongest,  \\  as 
the  only  rule  outside  the  cities,  and  even  the  bishops  and  great 
abbots  were  often  fierce  fighting  men.  The  nobles  lived  in 
castles  perched  on  rocks  like  eagles'  nests,  and  often  lived  by 
plunder  and  robbery,  and  if  two  families  had  a  quarrel,  one 
chief  sent  the  other  a  letter,  called  a  feud-brief,  giving  a  list  of  all  the  wrongs 
he  considered  himself  or  his  people  to  have  undergone,  and  defying  the  other 
and  all  his  kindred,  after  which,  each  party  was  free  to  do  the  other  all  the 
harm  in  its  power.  It  was  said  that  no  noble  cared  to  learn  to  write,  except 
to  sign  a  feud-brief. 

All  the  learning  and  civilization  that  the  great  Saxon  and  Swabian 
Kaisars  had  brought  in  was  passing  away,  except  in  the  cities.  The  nobles 
were  growing  more  of  boors,  and  giving  way  to  their  great  vice  —  drunken- 
ness, and  Germany  was  falling  behind  all  other  nations  in  everything  praise- 
worthy. If  an  enemy  had  come  against  the  country  it  must  have  been  over- 
come,  and  Ottokar,  King  of  Bohemia,  was  so  powerful  as  to  be  very  dangerous. 
So  when  Richard  of  England  died  in  1271,  the  Pope,  Gregory  X.,  finding 
that  no  king  was  chosen,  sent  the  electors  word  that  if  they  did  not  choose 
a  king  he  would  send  them  one.  Thereupon  they  chose  Count  Rodolf  of 
Hapsburg.  He  was  a  good  and  brave  man,  whose  possessions  lay  in  Elsass, 
on  the  Swiss  border,  and  had  fought  bravely  under  Ottokar  against  the 
Magyars  of  Hungary.  He  was  very  devout,  and  it  was  told  of  him  that 
once  when  he  was  riding  to  Baden  he  met  a  priest  on  foot  carrying  the  Holy 
Eucharist  to  a  dying  man  over  miry  roads  and  torrents.  He  placed  the 
priest  on  his  steed  and  led  him  on  his  way,  and  when  the  sick  man's  house 
was  reached,  and  the  priest  would  have  restored  the  horse,  he  said,  "  God 
forbid  that  I  should  ever  again  ride  to  battle  the  beast  that  hath  carried  the 
Body  of  my  Lord,"  and  he  gave  it  to  be  used  by  priests  going  to  visit  the 
sick  as  long  as  it  lived. 

After  a  battle  in  which  he  had  lost  his  horse,  the  man  who  had  killed  it 
was  about  to  be  put  to  death,  but  he  saved  him,  saying,  "  I  saw  his  courage. 
So  brave  a  knight  must  not  be  put  to  death." 
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Rodolf  was  fifty-five  years  old  when  he  was  chosen  to  be  King  of  Ger- 
many, and  a  better  choice  could  hardly  have  been  made.  When  he  was 
crowned  at  Aachen,  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  the  sceptre,  but  he 
took  the  crucifix  from  the  Altar  and  made  his  oath  upon  it  instead,  saying 
that  the  symbol  of  redemption  was  a  fit  rod  of  justice.  Gregory  X.  came  to 
meet  him  at  Lausanne,  and  kneeling  before  him,  he  promised  obedience  to 
the  See  of  Home,  where  he  was  to  be  crowned  the  next  year.  Ottokar,  King 
of  Bohemia,  would  not  now  even  acknowledge  him,  and  thought  himself 
quite  able  to  make  himself  independent.  He  had  seized  Austria  when  its 
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Duke  Friedrich  died  with  Conradin,  had  robbed  the  poor  youth's  mother  of 
Styria  and  Lad  bought  Carinthia,  all  without  sanction  from  the  Diet,  and  he 
was  a  terrible  tyrant  to  all  under  him. 

All  Germany  took  part  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
Austria,  Styria,  and  Carniola,  and  come  to  do  homage  for  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  in  the  island  of  Labau  on  the  Danube.  While  he,  in  splendid  array, 
was  kneeling  before  Rodolf  in  his  old  gray  suit,  the  tent  over  them  was  sud- 
denly taken  away,  and  all  the  armies  beheld  them.  Ottokar  thought  this  a 
great  insult,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  raise  his  troops  again,  began  another 
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war,  and  there  was  a  terrible  battle  at  .M.irchfield,  near  Vienna.  where  Rodolf 
gained  a  irivat  victory,  and  cut  the  Bohemians  to  pieces.  He  tried  to-u\e 
Ottokar's  life,  but  the  corpse  was  found  pierced  with  seventeen  wounds. 
Ottokar's  Queen  submitted,  and  his  little  son  Wen/el  remained  King  of 
Bohemia,  but  Austria,  St\ria,and  Carniola  were  given  by  Rodolf  to  liis  sons 
Albrecht  and  Uodolf. 

Rodolf  tried  to  revive  the  power  of  the  Empire  over  Tuscany  and 
Lombard y,  but  he  found  that  he  was  not  strong  enough;  and  rather  than 
quarrel  with  the  Pope,  he  gave  up  to  Rome  all  that  it  had  so  loug  claimed 
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of  Countess  Matilda's  legacy.  When  he  was  asked  why  he  did  so,  he 
said,  "  Rome  is  like  the  lion's  den  in  the  fable ;  I  see  the  footsteps  of  many 
animals  who  go  thither,  but  of  none  who  come  back." 

He  was  very  much  beloved  at  home.  He  traveled  through  Germany 
listening  to  every  complaint.  When  his  men  would  have  kept  some  peas- 
ants from  coming  near  him,  he  said,  "  For  Heaven's  sake  let  them  alone.  I 
was  not  made  King  to  be  shut  up  from  mankind."  lie  always  lived  and 
dressed  plainly,  and  when  he  heard  some  of  his  knights  grumbling  at  the 
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badness  of  the  rye  bread  and  sour  wine  lie  was  sharing  with  them,  he  dis- 
missed them  from  his  service  as  too  dainty  for  him. 

At  Mainz  one  winter  morning  he  was  walking  about  in  his  old  gray  dress, 
and  turned  in  to  a  baker's  shop  to  warm  himself  at  the  fire ;  but  the  woman 
crossly  said,  "  Soldiers  have  no  business  in  poor  women's  houses."  "  Be 
content,  good  woman,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  an  old  soldier,  who  have  spent  my  all 
in  the  service  of  that  fellow  Rodolf,  who  still  suffers  me  to  want."  "  It 
serves  you  right,"  said  the  woman  ;  and  she  began  hotly  to  abuse  the  Kaisar, 
saying  that  she  and  all  the  bakers  in  the  town  were  ruined  by  his  means ; 
and  to  get  rid  of  him,  she  dashed  a  pail  of  water  on  the  fire  and  smoked  him 
out.  When  he  sat  down  to  his  own  dinner  he  ordered  a  boar's  head  and 
bottle  of  wine  to  be  taken  to  the  baker's  wife  as  a  present  from  the  old 
soldier.  Of  course  this  brought  in  the  woman,  crying  out  for  forgiveness, 
which  he  granted  her,  but  on  condition  that  she  would  tell  the  company  all 
she  had  said  of  him.  And  as  he  put  an  end  to  much  extortion  on  the  part 
of  the  tax-gatherers,  and  made,  the  country  peaceful,  so  that  the  peasants 
could  safely  sow  and  reap,  no  doubt  the  bakers  soon  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain. He  destroyed  sixty-six  nobles'  castles  in  Thuringia  alone,  and  hung 
twenty -nine  nobles  at  once  at  Erfurt,  and  was  equally  severe  to  ill-doers 
everywhere,  but  not  too  severe,  and  the  saying  was,  "  He  was  the  best  warrior 
of  his  day ;  he  was  the  truest  man  that  ever  won  the  office  of  a  judge." 

He  had  a  large  family,  three  sons  and  seven  daughters ;  but  one  son  was 
drowned,  and  the  second,  Rodolf,  who  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  King 
Ottokar,  died  in  1290,  before  the  birth  of  his  only  child,  Johanu.  After 
this,  the  Kaisar  tried  to  have  Albrecht,  the  only  remaining  son,  chosen  King 
of  the  Romans  in  his  own  lifetime ;  but  the  electors  said  they  could  not 
support  two  kings  at  once,  and  put  the  matter  off  to  another  diet.  Rodolf 
was  seventy-four  years  old,  and  did  not  live  to  see  that  promised  diet,  dying 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1291,  at  Germesheim,  on  the  Rhine.  He  had  never 
been  actually  crowned  by  the  Pope,  but  was  generally  called  Kaisar.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  rulers  Germany  ever  had,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  in  Austria. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

A I  '<  iLF A.D.  1291-1298. 

ALBKECHT 1298. 

I^ERHARD,  Archbishop  Elector  of  Mainz,  persuaded  the 
other  electors  to  choose  his  kinsman,  Adolf  of  .Nas^m.  \\ho 
is  said  to  have  been  the  poorest  prince  who  ever  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Germany.  He  was  fierce  and  grasping,  and  made 
himself  much  hated. 

When  Edward  I.  of  England  was  going  to  war  with 
France  he  made  an  alliance  with  Adolf,  and  offered  him  a 
sum  of  money  to  equip  an  army  to  gain  back  the  kingdom 
of  Aries.  But  Adolf  spent  the  money  in  buying  Meissen 
and  Thuringia  from  the  Landgraf  Albrecht,  called  the  Degenerate,  who  had 
misused  his  wife,  Margarethe,  the  daughter  of  Friedrich  II.,  and  taken  her 
children  from  her.  When  she  parted  with  them,  instead  of  kissing  the 
eldest,  she  gave  him  a  fierce  bite  on  the  cheek,  that  the  scar  might  always 
remind  him  of  her  wrongs.  The  two  boys  tried  to  flee  from  their  father, 
but  were  taken,  and  would  have  been  starved  in  prison  if  the  servants  li.nl 
not  had  pity  on  them,  fed  them  and  set  them  free. 

They  soon  found  friends  to  reclaim  the  inheritance  which  their  father 
had  sold,  and  half  Germany  joined  them,  for  Adolfs  hired  soldiers  wriv. 
detestably  cruel.  Once  they  caught  two  poor  women,  tarred  them  all  over, 
rolled  them  in  feathers,  and  showed  them  off  in  the  camp  as  a  couple  of 
strange  birds,  and  when  the  Count  of  Hohenstaufen  complained  to  the  King, 
he  was  rudely  driven  away.  The  two  brothers  were  beaten  in  battle,  but 
they  kept  their  own  inheritance,  for  the  Thuringiaus  defended  themselves 
bravely  for  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  Archbishop  Gerhard 
was  so  ashamed  of  Adolf  as  to  persuade  the  other  electors  that  he  had  justly 
forfeited  the  Empire,  and  they  chose  Albrecht  of  Hapsburg,  Duke  of  Austria, 
the  son  of  the  good  Rodolf,  in  his  stead. 

There  was  a  great  battle  near  Wumis  between  Albrecht  and  Adolf. 
One  history  says  that  they  met,  and  that  Adolf  cried,  '-Here  you  shall 
abandon  to  me  Empire  and  life,"  to  which  Albrecht  answered,  "  Both  are  in 
the  hands  of  God,"  giving  him  such  a  blow  that  he  fell  from  his  horse  and 
was  killed  by  some  of  the  Austrians.  His  knights  were  so  heavily  armed 
that  when  once  their  horses  were  killed  they  could  not  get  up,  but  lay 
helpless,  till  some  one  came  either  to  stab  them  or  put  them  to  ransom.  This 
was  in  1298. 
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Albrecht  was  elected  over  again  and  crowned  at  Aachen.  He  was  very 
tall  and  grim-looking,  and  made  tne  more  frightful  by  the  loss  of  an  eye. 
His  great  desire  was  to  use  his  power  over  the  Empire  to  make  his  family 
great;  and  on  the  death  of  Wenzel,  the  last  of  the  line  of  Bohemian  kings, 
he  obtained  that  his  son  Rodolf  should  lie  chosen  to  succeed  him.  liodolf 
would  not  have  been  a  bad  ruler  left  to  himself,  but  his  father  forced  him 
to  be  so  harsh  that  the  Czechs  rebelled,  and  when  he  died  in  the  midst  of 
the  war  with  them,  they  declared  they  would  rather  have  a  peasant  for  their 
king  than  his  next  brother  Friedrich,  and  chose  lieinrich  of  Carinthia,  the 
husband  of  the  late  King's  sister. 

Albrecht  did  one  good  thing,  in  forcing  the  Archbishop  Elector  of  Mainz 
and  the  Pfalzgraf  to  lower  the  very  heavy  tolls  they  took  from  every  one 
who  sailed  along  the  Rhine.  Archbishop  Gerhard,  who  viewed  himself  as  a 
sort  of  king-maker,  said  he  had  only  to  blow  his  horn  to  call  up  as  many 
Kaisar?  as  he  pleased;  but  Albrecht  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  the  Pope 
would  not  help  him. 

Next  Albrecht  attacked  the  Landgraf  of  Thuringia,  Friedrich  with  the 
bitten  cheek.  Tidings  came  to  the  "Wartburg  that  the  King  was  coming 
with  a  large  army,  and  the  young  Landgraf  had  to  flee  with  his  wife  and 
their  newly-born  child.  The  little  one  began  to  cry  violently  when  the 
enemy  were  almost  overtaking  them,  and  the  Landgraf  made  his  little  troop 
stop,  and  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  while  his  baby  was  fed  and  pacified.  He 
was  a  giant  in  size  and  strength,  as  is  shown  by  the  suit  of  armor  still  pre- 
served at  the  Wartburg,  and  his  skill  proved  sufficient  to  drive  out  the 
Austrians,  and  save  his  inheritance. 

Another  attempt  of  Albrecht  was  to  use  his  power  as  King  of  the  Romans 
to  make  the  mountaineers  of  Switzerland  subject  to  his  own  dukedom  of 
Austria.  The  three  little  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Unterwalden  were 
bitterly  grieved  by  the  harshness  of  his  governor,  Gesler,  who  lived  at 
Altdorf,  in  a  castle  which  he  called  Zwing  Uri  ( Force  Uri),  and  three  men, 
Furst,  Melchtal,  and  Werner,  met  at  night  and  swore  to  raise  the  country 
against  the  tyrants,  each  gaining  secretly  as  many  confederates  as  he  could. 
According  to  the  cherished  Swiss  story,  the  outbreak  was  brought  on  at  last 
by  Gesler's  setting  up  his  hat  in  the  market-place  at  Altdorf,  and  insisting 
that  all  the  peasants  should  make  obeisance  to  it.  When  Wilhelm  Tell,  the 
best  archer  of  Uri,  passed  it  unheeding,  he  was  seized  and  made  to  ransom 
his  life  by  shooting  an  apple  placed  on  his  little  son's  head.  He  succeeded, 
but  on  being  asked  why  he  had  another  arrow  in  his  belt,  he  answered  that 
had  he  slain  his  child,  he  should  have  used  it  to  pierce  the  bailiff's  heart. 
Gesler  in  his  rage  declared  that  he  should  be  placed  where  he  would  never 
see  the  sun  or  moon  again,  and  was  carrying  him  off  in  a  boat  across  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  when  a  tempest  made  it  needful  to  unbind  the  only  steers- 
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111:111  who  could  save  the  lives  of  the  crew.  Tell  brought  the  boat  i«  >li"i. . 
and  then  leaped  ashore  and  fled.  Watching  liis  opportunity  l'r"in  ln-liiinl 
a  hollow  tree,  as  the  ..Ulcers  came  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  shot  Gesler  dead. 
then  rushed  away  to  his  comrades,  who  at  once  broke  forth,  seized  several 
cables  Itv  surprise,  pulled  down  Zwing  Tri,  and  on  the  6th  of  Januarx. 
1  :;ns,  raised  the  banner  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  prepared  for  defence. 


HAT. 


The  rising  is  certain,  but  great  doubts  exist  as  to  the  story  of  Tell,  which 
is  found  in  no  chronicle  of  the  time,  and  which  historical  critics  now  declare 
to  be  an  old  story  like  that  of  Siegfried  and  the  dragon  at  Wurms,  only 
placed  at  a  later  time. 

Albm-ht  swore  to  be  revenue. 1  on  the  Swi  -s  boors,  and  was  collecting 
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his  forces  when  his  nephew,  Johann,  the  sou  of  his  brother  Rodolf,  came,  as 
lie  had  often  done  before,  to  demand  possession  of  his  fathers  inheritance,  as 
he  was  now  nineteen  years  old.  Albrecht  scoffingly  threw  him  a  wreath  of 
flowers,  saying  those  were  the  fit  toys  for  his  age.  Johann  vowed  vengeance, 
and  arranged  his  plan  with  four  nobles  whom  Albrecht  had  offended.  The 
King  was  on  his  way  to  Rheinfelden,  and  was  in  sight  of  the  Castle  of 
Hapsburg,  when  he  had  to  be  ferried  over  the  river  Reuss.  Johann  and  his 
party  managed  to  cross  in  the  first  boat  with  him,  leaving  the  rest  of  his 
train  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Then,  crying,  "  Wilt  thou  now  restore 
my  inheritance?"  Johann  stabbed  him  in  the  neck,  and  three  of  the  others 
also  struck  ;  then  all  fled,  and  left  him  dying,  with  his  head  in  the  lap  of  a 
poor  woman.  They  took  refuge  in  Switzerland,  but  the  confederates  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  murderers,  and  the  four  nobles  were  given  up  to 
justice.  The  King's  family  insisted  on  their  punishment  being  that  most 
cruel  one  of  being  broken  on  the  wheel.  The  one  of  the  party  who  had  not 
struck  Albrecht,  Rudolf  von  der  Wart,  shared  the  same  horrid  death,  but 
was  comforted  and  tended  through  all  the  long  anguish  by  his  faithful  wife 
Gertrude.  Johann  the  Parricide,  as  he  was  called,  struck  with  remorse, 
after  long  wandering,  came  to  the  Pope,  who  gave  him  absolution,  and  he 
ended  his  life  in  a  convent,  Albrecht  was  killed  in  1308. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


HEIXRICH  VII A.D.  1308-1313. 

LUDWIG  V 1313-1347. 

|  T  the  time  of  Albrecht's  death,  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  had 
forced  Pope  Clement  V.  to  come  to  live  at  Avignon,  and  do 
his  bidding  in  everything.     Philip  made  Clement  command 
the  Electors  to  choose  Charles,  Count  of  Valois,  his  own 
brother,  but  they  would  not  hear  of  another  stranger:     Nor 
would  they  have  another  king  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
but  chose  instead  Heinrich,  Count  of  Liitzenburg,  the  little 
castle,  more  commonly  called  Luxemburg,  who  was  brother 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Trier. 
He  had  never  thought  of  becoming  King  of  the  Romans,  and  was  much, 
amazed  when  the  tidings  reached  him,  but  he  set  himself  to  fulfil  his  duties, 
and  was  one  of  the  best  men  who  wore  the  crown  of  Karl  the  Great.     The 
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four  sons  of  Albrecht  came  to  ;isk  investiture  of  their  father's  hen-ditan 
.lominioiis,  ;iiid  lit-  advised  tliein  not  to  meddle  with  Austria,  which,  lit-  said, 
had  liccii  fatal  to  five  kiiiirs.  They  in  return  advised  him  not  to  !«•  tin- 
sixth  kiiiLi1  to  whom  it  should  be  fatal,  and  he  ended  l>y  _ri\ •inir  it  to  r'ried- 
rich,  the  eldest  of  them,  on  condition  that  Switzerland  should  be  declared 
independent  of  the  duchy,  and  that  they  should  as-Ut  him  in  his  plans  as  to 
Bohemia  and  Italy. 

Heinrieh  of  Carinthia  had  tinned  out  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  the  Czech> 
hated  him.  He  had  shut  up  Klixabeth,  the  sister  of  Wenzel,  the  last  king 
of  Bohemia,  in  a  castle,  whence  they  delivered  her,  and  then  offered  her  to 
the  King  of  the  Romans  for  his  son  Johann.  lit-  easily  drove  out  the  Carin- 
thian,  and  the  marriage  took  place  when  the  lady  was  twenty-two  and  her 
bridegroom  fourteen.  She  was  a  wild,  rough,  uncivilized  being,  and  Johann, 
who  was  a  gentle,  graceful,  knightly  prince,  never  was  happy  with  her,  and 
often  left  her  to  rule  her  own  kingdom,  while  he  joined  any  warlike  enter- 
prise that  might  be  afoot. 

Heinrieh  was  resolved  to  restore  the  old  power  of  the  empire  in  Italy. 
and  to  free  Rome  from  the  interference  of  the  French.  In  1310  he  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  took  the  cities  of  Lombardy  that  tried  to  hold  out  against 
him,  then  went  on  to  Rome,  where  he  found  the  city  divided  between  two 
factions,  one  who  held  for  him,  the  other  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the 
French,  and  had  hoped  to  keep  him  out  by  the  help  of  the  French  King's 
cousin,  Robert,  King  of  Naples.  Heinrieh,  however,  gained  the  Capitol,  the 
Colosseum,  and  the  Church  of  St.  John  at  the  Lateran  Gate,  but  he  was 
repulsed  from  the  .Vatican  and  from  St.  Peter's.  The  Pope  had  been  obliged 
to  send  three  Cardinals  with  a  commission  to  crown  him,  and  this  was  done 
at  the  Church  of  St.  John,  but  the  enemy  actually  shot  arrows  into  the 
choir,  which  fell  on  the  altar  while  the  Kaisar  was  kneeling  before  it.  He 
soor.  after  took  his  troops  to  Tivoli,  to  avoid  the  unwholesome  summer  air 
in  Rome.  He  shewed  much  justice  and  wisdom,  and  the  best  Italians  began 
to  look  on  him  as  a  perfect  head  to  the  State,  such  as  they  had  always  hoped 
for.  He  was  going  to  invade  Naples,  because  King  Robert  stirred  up  all 
the  Guelfs  in  Italy  against  him,  when  he  died  suddenly  on  the  24th  of 
August,  1313.  One  account  says  that  a  priest  actually  poisoned  him  with 
the  sacred  Chalice,  of  which  Emperors  partook  in  right  of  their  consecra- 
tion, and  that,  when  he  discovered  what  had  been  done,  he  said,  "  In  the 
Cup  of  Life  thou  hast  offered  me  death ;  fly  before  my  people  <an  take 
thee,"  and  that  his  reverence  for  the  holy  Elements  prevented  him  from 
using  any  means  of  saving  his  life.  His  grandson,  however,  declared  that 
he  did  not  believe  the  story.  Any  way,  Germany  and  the  Italian  Ghibel- 
lines  had  a  irreat  loss  in  the  good  Kaisar  Heinrieh  VII. 

The  electors  met  at  Frankfort,  each  with  an  army  of  knights  to  support 
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his  choice.  Five,  with  Johanu  of  Luxemburg,  King  of  Bohemia,  at  their 
lir.-nl,  chose  Ludwig,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Rodolf  of  Hapsburg,  and  the  other  two,  Friedrich,  Duke  of  Austria,  son  to 
his  eldest  son.  Ludwig  was  crowned  at  Aachen,  and  Friedrich  at  Koln. 
Ludwig  held  most  of  the  north,  Friedrich  most  of  the  south.  Neither  could 
concern  himself  about  Italy  at  all,  and  Germany  fell  back  into  horrid  mis- 
rule and  disorder — earthquake,  famine,  and  pestilence  making  the  distress 
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more  dreadful.  The  Swiss,  too,  beat  the  Austrians  in  a  terrible  battle  at 
Morgarten. 

At  last  the  two  cousins  fought  a  dreadful  battle  at  Muhldorf  in  1322. 

O 

Friedrich  thought  the  victory  was  his,  when  he  saw  a  fresh  force  advancing, 
and  supposed  that  it  was  a  body  of  men  led  by  his  brother  Leopold  pre- 
pared to  rejoice  with  him ;  but  it  proved  to  be  a  Bavarian  troop,  under  one 
Sifred  Schwepperman,  who  came  suddenly  down  on  the  tired  Austrians, 
mowing  them  down  like  grass.  One  family  lost  twenty-three  members. 
Ludwig,  who  had  thought  himself  beaten,  was  amazed  when  first  young 
Heinrich  of  Hapsburg  was  brought  to  him  as  a  prisoner,  then  the  Duke  of 
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Lorraine,  then  Friedricli  himself.  That  evening  the  steward  came  to  say 
that  he  had  nothing  for  the  King's  supper  but  eg._-s,  and  very  few  «.f  them. 
"An  egg  a-piece,"  said  Ludwig,  "and  two  for  faithful  Schwepperman.  If  I 
sleep  in  my  camp  to-night,  it  is  owing  to  Sifivd!''  These  words  were 
Craven  on  Sifred's  tomb,  and  an  egg  was  blazoned  on  the  family  shield. 

Ludwig  received  Friedricli  with  the  words,  "Sir  cuusin,  you  are  \\el- 
come,"  and  sent  him  to  the  Castle  of  Trausuit/,  his  brother  Leopold  still 
trying  to  maintain  his  cause.  Pope  John  XXII.,  still  in  Avignon,  laid 
Germany  under  an  interdict  because  Ludwig  had  been  made  King  of  the 
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Romans  without  his  sanction ;  but  the  Franciscan  friars  were  on  Ludwig's 
side,  and  continued  to  minister  to  the  people.  After  three  years,  Ludwig 
came  to  visit  Friedrich  in  his  prison,  and  reminding  him  of  their  near 
relationship,  proposed  that  they  should  reign  jointly,  both  being  called 
Kin«rs  of  the  Romans,  and  their  signatures  changing  places  every  day.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  though  the  Pope  dissolved  the  treaty,  the  two  cousins 
held  faithfully  to  it ;  but  it  did  not  save  the  life  of  Friedrich's  brother  Leo- 
pold, who  had  been  pining  to  death  ever  since  the  battle  of  Muhldorf, 
grieving  for  not  having  come  up  in  time. 
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Ludwig  entered  Italy,  was  crowned  at  Pavia  with  the  iron  crown,  and 
set  up  a  Pope  of  bis  own,  who  crowned  him  at  Rome.  Friedrich  died  in 
1330,  and  Ludwig,  as  the  only  Kaisar,  held  a  great  diet  at  Reuse  on  the 
Rhine,  where  the  princes  declared  the  Roman  Emperor  to  be  the  highest 
power  on  earth,  and  to  be  chosen  only  by  the  Electoral  princes  of  Ger- 
many. 

This  became  the  law  of  the  land,  and  Ludwig  seems  to  have  thought 
himself  head  of  spiritual  matters  as  well  as  temporal,  for  he  dissolved  the 
marriage  of  Margaret-he  Maultasch,  or  Wide-mouth,  the  heiress  of  the  Tyrol, 
with  the  second  son  of  King  Johann  of  Bohemia,  and  gave  her  to  his  own 
second  son,  Ludwig,  whom  he  had  made  Markgraf  of  Brandenburg.  This 
deed  made  good  men,  who  had  hitherto  thought  him  hardly  used,  turn 
against  him,  and  they  were  also  jealous  when  he  made  another  son,  named 
Wilhelm,  Count  of  Holland.  He  wavered  too  in  his  alliance  with  Edward 
III.  of  England,  at  one  time  making  him  his  Vicar  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  then  turning  against  him. 

The  electors  met  in  1344,  and  chose  a  new  King  of  the  Romans,  Karl  of 
Luxemburg,  the  eldest  son  of  King  Johann  of  Bohemia,  and  grandson  to 
Heinrich;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  adhered  to  Ludwig,  and  in 
truth  Karl  was  more  French  than  German.  His  name  was  really  Wenzel ; 
but  he  had  been  sent  in  his  youth  to  the  court  of  his  aunt,  the  wife  of 
Charles  IV.  of  France,  who  had  given  him  his  name,  which  is  Karl  in  Ger- 
many, and  his  sister  Gutha,  or  Bonne,  as  the  French  called  her,  was  married 
to  Jean,  the  heir  of  France.  His  election  at  first  only  turned  the  Germans 
against  him,  and  he  and  his  father,  now  blind,  both  left  the  country,  and 
fought  under  the  French  standard  against  Edward  III.  at  Crecy,  where 
Johann  was  killed,  and  Karl  fled  from  the  field. 

The  next  vear,  1347,  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  died  suddenly  in  the  middle  of 
a  bear  hunt. 
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IV.  was  looked  on  in  Germany  as  almost  a  Frenchman, 
and  some  of  the  Electors  chose  Count  Gunther  of  Schwart- 
zenburg  in  his  stead.  Gunther  was  a  good  old  man  and 
much  respected,  but  he  died  immediately  after  his  election, 
and  it  was  thought  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  After 
attending  his  funeral  in  full  state,  Karl  was  crowned  at 
Aachen. 

The  Pope  much  wished  to  get  back  to  Rome  from 
Avignon,  but  was  afraid  of  only  getting  under  the  power  of 
Germany  as  he  was  now  under  that  of  France  ;  so  he  very  cautiously  treated 
with  Karl.  A  commission  was  sent  to  crown  the  Emperor  at  Rome,  but 
only  on  his  promise  to  stay  there  no  longer  than  for  one  month,  without 
arms  or  army  ;  a  promise  which  the  Ghibellines  thought  unworthy  of  one 
who  called  himself  the  Roman  Emperor. 

Karl  was  said  to  be  the  father  of  Bohemia,  his  hereditary  kingdom,  but 
the  step-father  of  Germany.  He  sold  the  crown  lands,  and  he  also  sold  titles 
and  honors  to  the  nobles;  thus  greatly  weakening  future  Kaisars,  and  adding 
to  the  power  and  lawlessness  of  the  counts  and  barons,  who  heeded  him 
little.  Besides,  the  empire  was  visited  by  the  Black  Death,  the  horrible 
disease  that  raged  all  over  Europe,  and  was  specially  dreadful  in  Germany. 
where  whole  villages  were  left  without  an  inhabitant,  and  eVen  the  cat-. 
dogs,  and  pigs  died.  People  treated  this  visitation  in  different  ways.  One 
set  declared  it  was  owing  to  the  Jews,  and  persecuted  them  frightfully,  two 
thousand  of  them  being  burned  in  one  pile  in  Strasburg  alone.  Others  more 
rightly  thought  that  the  pestilence  was  a  visitation  for  the  sins  of  Christians, 
but  siipposed  that  penitence  might  best  be  shown  by  scourging  themselves. 
An  order  called  Flagellants  was  formed  for  the  purpose  ;  and  men  and  boys, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  went  through  the  streets  in  the  towns  singing  litanies, 
while  each  beat  the  man  in  front  of  him  with  rods  or  scourges  till  he  was 
streaming  with  blood.  The  wisest  people  were  the  women,  chiefly  in 
Flanders,  who  banded  together,  under  the  name  of  Beguines,  to  nurse  and 
tend  the  sick. 

In  1356  Karl  held  a  great  diet  at  Nuremburg,  at  which  was  drawn  up 
the  Edict  that  was  called  the  Golden  Bull,  from  the  golden  ball  or  bubble 
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in  which  its  seal  is  enclosed.  It  is  a  very  noted  document,  for  it  fixed  the 
constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Germany  and  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
making  seven  Electors,  three  spiritual  and  four  temporal,  and  declaring  that 
each  in  his  own  province  should  be  a  sovereign  prince,  with  no  appeal  from 
his  decisions,  except  to  the  Kaisar  himself.  The  three  spiritual  Electors 
were  the  Archbishops  of  Mainz,  Koln,  and  Trier;  the  four  temporal  were 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  the  Markgraf  of  Brandenburg,  the  Pfalzgraf  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony  It  was  published  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  on  his  throne,  and  the  next  year  another  diet  was  held  at  Mainz, 
at  which  each  Elector  was  present,  and  feasted  in  the  market-place,  each  in 
character  with  the  office  he  bore  in  the  Imperial  household,  the  three  Arch- 
bishops each  with  a  seal  hanging  round  his  neck  as  Arch-Chancellors,  the 
Duke  of  Saxony  with  a  silver  peck  of  oats  as  Master  of  the  Horse,  the 
Markgraf  of  Brandenburg  with  a  basin  and  ewer  of  gold  as  grand  seneschal ; 
the  Emperor's  nephew,  Wenzel,  representing  the  Bohemian  king  as  grand 
butler,  brought  wine  in  a  golden  flagon  ;  and  the  Pfalzgraf  of  the  Rhine,  the 
grand  carver,  served  up  the  dishes.  After  the  banquet,  the  Markgraf  of 
Misnia  and  the  Count  of  Schwartzenburg,  as  grand  huntsmen,  sounded  their 
horns,  called  up  their  hounds,  and  killed  a  bear  and  a  stag  in  presence  of 
the  Emperor.  At  this  diet  was  present  Charles,  the  Kaisar's  nephew,  and 
heir  of  France,  who  had  just  become  Count  Dauphin  of  Vienne,  and  was 
thus  a  vassal  of  the  empire. 

This  Emperor  founded  the  first  German  university  at  Prague,  and 
further  did  all  he  could  to  adorn  that  city;  and  he  was  the  first  to  discover 
the  properties  of  the  waters  of  Carlsbad,  which  still  bears  his  name ;  but  he 
cared  little  for  Germany,  and  bands  of  robbers  were  again  infesting  the 
whole  country,  and  the  Barons  who  held  direct  of  the  empire,  without  any 
Duke  or  Count  over  them,  were  especially  violent  and  ferocious,  making 
their  castles  on  the  mountain  tops  a  terror  to  all  around. 

Karl,  however,  cared  most  for  French  and  Italian  affairs.  A  new 
Pope,  Urban  V.,  was  resolved  to  return  to  Rome,  and  he  had  a  warlike 
Cardinal,  named  Egidio  Albornoz,  who  prepared  his  way  by  making 
the  people  submit  to  him.  The  Emperor  met  the  Pope  at  Avignon,  and 
was  crowned  by  him  King  of  Aries,  before  going  to  Lombardy,  where 
the  cities  had  grown  so  much  used  to  governing  themselves  that  few  made 
him  welcome,  and  those  who  did  found  him  weak  and  treacherous,  and 
ready  to  do  anything,  grant  any  favor,  or  break  any  promise,  provided  he 
was  bribed. 

However,  when  Urban  arrived  at  Rome,,  Karl  met  him  at  the  gates,  and 
walked  by  his  side  on  foot,  leading  his  horse.  When  the  Pope  said  Mass  he 
served  as  a  deacon,  and  he  caused  his  fourth  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Stettin,  to  be 
crowned  at  Rome,  after  which  he  stayed  four  months  in  Tuscany,  chiefly  at 
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Lucca,  trying  what  he  could  get  from  the  Italian  cities,  and  the  families  who 
uere  tr\  iii^  to  become  their  lord-. 

Urban  was  obliged  to  return  to  Avignon,  and  there  died;  but  the  next 
Pope,  (in-gory  XL,  really  came  back  to  Rome,  though  the  Cardinals  had 
come  to  dislike  the  city  so  much  that  six  of  them  stayed  behind  at  Avignon. 
When  Gregory  died  in  1378,  some  of  the  Cardinals  chose  Urban  VI.,  an 
Italian,  who  could  be  trusted  to  live  at  Rome,  but  some  who  longed  to  be 
back  at  Avignon  declared  thut  they  had  only  done  so  because  the  Roman 
mob  had  been  shouting  round  them,  "A  Roman,  a  Roman."  They  fled 
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away,  and  chose  a  Pope  of  their  own  who  would  live  at  Avignon,  and  thus 
began  the  great  schism  \\liich  did  much  harm  to  the  Church.  England  and 
Germany  held  with  the  Roman  Pope,  and  France  with  the  Avignon  Pope. 

In  that  same  year,  1378,  Karl  IV.  died.  He  was  a  clever  man,  who 
knew  ninny  languages,  and  ruled  Bohemia  well;  but  he  was  careless  of 
Germany,  and  used  Italy  as  a  mere  treasure-house.  By  much  bribery  he 
had  managed  to  get  his  eldest  son.  Wenxel,  chosen  King  of  the  Romans  t\\<> 
years  before  his  death,  and  he  had  persuaded  his  brother  to  make  him  heir 
also  to  Luxemburg.  lie  had  another  son  named  Siegmund.  and  his  daughter 
was  "good  Queen  Anne."  the  much-loved  wife  of  Richard  II.  of  England. 
28 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

WKXZEL A.  D.  1378-1400. 

>ENZEL  or  "\Venceslaf  of  Luxemburg,  King  of  Bohemia,  liad 
been  chosen  King  of  the  Romans,  and  succeeded  his  father 
at  seventeen.  He  was  a  man  of  rude  and  coarse  nature, 
more  like  one  of  the  half-crazed  Roman  Emperors  than  any 
Christian  ruler,  iu  the  strange  wild  cruelties  he  committed. 
He  left  Germany  to  itself,  and  the  disorders  there  grew  so 
great  that  the  cities,  and  the  better  sort  of  nobles  in  Swabia, 
formed  themselves  into  a  great  league  for  defending  one 
another  and  keeping  order,  sometimes  attacking  and  taking 
robbers  in  their  castles,  and  having  them  put  to  death.  In  truth,  the  king 
had  now  so  little  power  in  Germany  that  his  ferocity  could  not  do  much 
mischief  there.  When  he  sent  to  the  citizens  of  Rothemburg  for  a  contribu- 
tion of  4000  florins,  and  they  refused,  all  the  harm  he  could  do  them  was 
to  answer  them  in  this  letter,  which  is  still  preserved : 

"To  our  unfaithful  men  of  Rothemburg,  who  are  disobedient  to  the 
Empire : 

"  The  devil  began  to  shear  a  hog,  and  spake  thus,  '  Great  cry  and  little 
wool.'  REX." 

But  at  his  own  Court  at  Prague  he  could  show  what  he  was.  He  invited 
the  Czech  nobles  to  an  entertainment,  where  they  found  three  tents  pitched, 
black,  white,  and  red.  Wenzel  himself  was  in  the  black  tent,  and  as  each 
came  in,  demanded  of  him  what  crown  lands  he  held.  If  the  noble  said  he 
was  willing  to  yield  them  up,  he  was  taken  to  the  white  tent,  where  he 
found  a  sumptuous  banquet ;  but  if  he  declared  that  he  had  a  right  to  them, 
he  was  hurried  off  to  the  red  tent  and  beheaded. 

At  the  next  entertainment  he  gave,  before  his  guests  sat  down,  he 
showed  them  the  executioner  leaning  on  his  axe,  and  said  to  that  grim 
personage,  "  Wait  awhile,  thou  shalt  have  work  enough  after  dinner."  The 
nobles  were  not  slow  to  take  the  hint,  and  Wenzel  got  whatever  he  chose 
to  demand  of  them. 

His  wife  must  have  had  a  miserable  life,  for  he  kept  a  pack  of  blood- 
hounds always  about  him  at  table,  and  in  bed,  where  she  was  often  torn  by 
them.  This  unfortunate  lady  was  Johanna  of  Bavaria,  and  she  had  a 
confessor  named  Johann  Nepomuk,  who  led  her  to  become  very  pious  and 
devout,  and  could  sometimes  even  restrain  the  King  himself.  Once,  however, 
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\\hen  a  fi>\v]  had  been  served  up  underdone,  Weuzel  ordered  the  unhappy 
cook  to  be  fastened  to  a  sj)it  and  roasted  before  the  tire.  Nepomuk  threw 
liiiuself  before  him,  and  used  every  means  to  make  him  change  his  horrible 
sentence,  but  in  vain.  lie  was  only  ordered  off  to  prison,  and  kept  there 
for  several  < la \  -,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  the  palace,  invited  to  dinner 
with  the  King,  and  treated  with  great  honor.  But  when  Weuzel  was  alone 
with  him,  he  found  that  it  was  to  make  him  tell  what  the  Queen  said  to  him 
in  confession,  and  this,  as  a  good  priest,  he  could  not  do.  The  King  finding 
persuasions  and  promises  in  vain,  had  him  tortured,  and  as  he  still  refused, 
he  was  thrown  bound  hand  and  foot  into  the  Moldau  in  the  middle  of  tin- 
night,  from  the  bridge  at  Prague  which  still  bears  his  name;  but  his  coip-- 
floated  up,  and  was  carried  to  the  Cathedral,  the  clergy  and  people  flocking 
to  see  it  and  touch  it,  as  that  of  a  saint  and  mart  \  r. 

Wenzel's  chief  favorite  was  his  executioner,  whom  he  used  to  call 
"  Gossip."  He  declared  that  he  wanted  to  know  what  a  man  felt  when  he 
was  beheaded;  so  he  told  the  executioner  to  bind  his  eyes,  laid  his  head  on 
the  block,  and  cried,  "  Strike."  The  man  did  so,  but  only  with  the  flat  of 
the  sword.  The  King  started  up,  ordered  him  to  lay  down  his  head  in  his 
turn,  caught  the  sword  up,  and  actually  cut  off  his  head  ! 

His  brother  Siegmund,  whom  his  father  had  made  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg on  the  failure  of  the  old  line,  and  who  had  been  married  to  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  chosen  by  the  Magyars  as  their  king,  was 
asked  by  the  Czechs  what  to  do  with  this  dreadful  madman.  He  advised 
them  to  keep  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  they  shut  him  up  in  a  castle  at  Prague. 
After  some  months,  one  day,  when  he  was  allowed  to  bathe  in  the  Moldau, 
he  managed  to  make  his  escape  in  a  boat  rowed  by  a  young  girl,  and  reach- 
ing one  of  his  castles  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  took  up  arms  against 
the  people.  His  brother  Siegmuud  was  called  in,  and  coming  with  an  army, 
made  him  prisoner  again,  and  sent  him  to  Vienna.  There  he  was  shut  up 
in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle,  from  the  window  of  which  he  saw  an  old 
fisherman  named  Gruudler  giving  alms,  whenever  he  could,  to  the  prisoners 
in  the  court.  Wenzel  called  him,  and  so  talked  him  over  that  he  brought  a 
silken  cord,  by  means  of  which  the  King  let  himself  down  from  the  tower 
to  a  boat  on  the  Danube,  where  Grundler  was  waiting  to  row  him  across. 
He  reached  Prague,  and  there  set  up  his  banner  again,  got  back  his  king- 
dom, and  rewarded  Grundler  by  making  him  a  noble. 

In  the  meantime  another  attempt  had  been  made  by  Duke  Leopold  of 
Austria  to  subdue  the  Swiss.  He  came  with  an  army  of  four  thousand 
knights  against  the  peasants,  who  only  mustered  fourteen  hundred  men, 
many  of  them  with  shields  of  wood,  and  clubs  with  spikes  round  their 
heads,  which  they  called  morning  stars.  A  knight  called  Hans  of  Ha-cn- 
burg  (Hare  Castle)  begged  the  Duke  not  to  fight  till  his  infantry  should 
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have  come  up ;  but  another  knight  cried,  "  Hare  Castle  !  Hare  Heart  rather ! 
I'll  serve  these  fellows  up  to-night  to  the  Duke,  boiled  or  roasted,  whichever 
he  likes  best." 

The  Austriaus,  who  had  sent  their  horses  away  because  the  ground  was 
roufh,  drew  up  on  foot  at  Sempach  like  one  steel  wall  bristling  with  spears. 
The  peasants  knelt  for  a  moment  in  prayer,  and  then  an  Uuterwalden 
farmer,  Arnold  von  Winkelried,  shouted,  "  I  will  make  a  way  for  you,  com- 
rades. Take  care  of  my  wife  and  children."  Therewith  he  dashed  against 
the  spears,  grasped  as  many  as  he  could  in  his  arms,  and  pressing  them  all 


v-  '-- 
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against  his  breast,  held  them  there  in  the  clasp  of  death,  Avhile  the  Swiss. 
pressed  into  the  gap  he  made,  over  his  body,  and  broke  the  German  ranks. 
Terror  seized  the  army ;  they  fled,  all  but  the  few  braver  ones  who  fought 
hard  and  desperately.  The  Duke  was  among  them,  and  was  killed  at  last 
as  he  lay  wounded  on  the  ground  by  a  hump-backed  plunderer,  who  was 
hung  by  the  Swiss  for  the  cowardly  murder.  Wenzel  had  by  this  time 
grown  entirely  unbearable,  and  in  1400  a  diet  was  held  at  Laenstein,  which 
deposed  him  and  elected  Friedrich  of  Brunswick;  but  on  the  way  to  Frank- 
fort to  be  crowned  the  new  King  was  treacherously  murdered  by  the  Count 
<>f  AVuldeck.  Then  the  Electors  chose  the  Pfalzgraf  Ruprecht  of  the  Rhine, 
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and  Wenzel  said  lie  \vas  very  triad  to  hear  of  his  own  tli']i<»iti<>n,  since  he 
should  have  more  time  to  attend  to  his  own  kingdom.  He  behaved  inucli 
better  during  the  nineteen  years  he  survived,  and  took  much  interest  in  the 
University  at  Prague,  where  Johann  HUSK  was  the  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
and  taught  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  which  had  been  brought  from  Eng. 
land  by  a  noble  in  the  suite  of  Queen  Anne. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

RUPRECHT A.D.  1400-1410. 

JOBST 1410-1411. 

SIEGMUND 1411. 

.UPRECHT  of  the  Rhine  was  a  good  and  able  man,  but  there 
was  still  a  party  \vho  made  the  existence  of  Wenzel  an  excuse 
for  obeying  nobody,  and  the  new  King  was  not  strong  enough 
to  force  them  to  obey  him.  He  tried  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  which  was  in  a  state  of  great  disorder,  but  he  was 
defeated  at  Brescia,  where  the  Duke  of  Austria  was  made 
prisoner,  and  this  battle  was  the  last  the  Germans  fought  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps  for  at  least  fifty  years,  during  which 
time  the  great  free  towns  were  nearly  all  seized  by  tyrant 
citizens  who  took  the  chief  power. 

In  Germany  Ruprecht  was  more  respected,  and  put  down  the  injustice 
of  the  Markgraf  of  Baden,  who  made  every  one  who  went  through  his  lands 
pay  a  heavy  toll.  Ruprecht  married  his  eldest  son,  Ludwig,  to  Blanche, 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  England,  but  she  died  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year. 

On  Ruprecht's  death  in  1410,  the  Electors  went  back  to  the  House  of 
Luxemburg;  but  they  were  not  agreed,  half  of  them  taking  Jobst  of  Luxem- 
burg, Markgraf  of  Moravia,  son  of  a  younger  son  of  the  blind  John  of 
Bohemia;  and  the  other  half,  his  cousin  Siegmund,  King  of  Hungary,  and 
Elector  of  Brandenburg.  Jobst  was  crowned,  but  died  the  next  year,  1411, 
and  at  the  diet  ensuing,  Siegmund,  as  Elector,  voted  for  himself,  saying  that 
there  was  no  one  whose  good  qualities  he  knew  so  well  as  his  own.  The 
others  agreed  to  accept  him,  and  lie  was  crowned  at  Aachen. 

He  was  a  clever  man,  with  good  intentions,  but  vain  and  flighty,  and 
with  the  restless  spirit  of  all  the  Luxemburg  family.  He  was  anxious  to 
bring  the  Great  Schism  to  an  end,  for  it  was  now  worse  than  ever,  an 
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attempt  at  a  council  having  been  held  which  had  deposed  both  Popes  and 
elected  another,  but  as  neither  would  obey  it,  there  were  three  Popes,  just 
as  there  had  been,  during  Jobst's  life,  three  Kings  of  Germany  at  the  same 
time.  The  need  was  the  more  felt  that  the  teaching  of  the  English  John 
\Vickliffe  had  been  brought  to  Bohemia  by  the  followers  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  had  found  favor  at  the  University  of  Prague  with  two  Bohemian 
scholars,  Johann  Huss,  professor  of  philosophy,  and  Jerome  Faulfisch,  a 
master  of  arts.  Weuzel  had  encouraged  them,  and  the  more  Catholic  pro- 
fessors had  all  gone  off  in  a  body  to  Leipzig.  Hussite  preaching  had  spread 
through  Bohemia,  and  the  Czechs  were  strongly  crying  out  against  the 
Pope's  claim  to  be  universal  Bishop,  and  against  the  denying  the  Cup  in  the 
Holy  Communion  to  the  laity,  as  well  as  many  of  the  horrid  corruptions 
that  had  grown  up  in  the  Church.  One  of  the  worst  of  these  was,  that 
whereas  the  Popes  had  ventured  to  declare  that  whoever  went  on  a  crusade 
or  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  would  be  freed  from  a  certain  number  of  years 
of  purifying  fire,  which  was  called  Purgatory,  it  had  lately  been  said  that 
indulgences,  remitting  part  of  the  penance,  might  be  had  for  money,  which 
was  supposed  to  go  in  alms,  but  was  generally  spent  on  the  needs  of  the 
Pope  and  his  Cardinals. 

Siegmund  was  bent  on  holding  a  Council  to  set  all  these  abuses  to  rights. 
He  went  to  France  and  Italy,  and  at  last  in  November,  1414,  he  brought 
together  one  of  the  three  Popes,  John  XXIIL,  three  Patriarchs,  thirty-three 
Cardinals,  forty-seven.  Archbishops,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  Bishops,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  Abbots,  eighteen  hundred  Priests,  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Doctors  of  Theology,  at  Constance.  They  were  followed  by 
a  strange  crew  of  all  sorts  of  people,  friars,  knights,  squires,  merchants,  ped- 
lars, mountebanks,  jugglers,  beggars,  so  that  all  around  the  city  was  like  an 
enormous  fair.  The  clergy  of  each  nation  were  to  form  different  chambers, 
Italian,  German,  English,  French,  and  Spanish.  It  was  said  of  them,  "  The 
Germans  are  imperious  and  patient,  the  French  boastful  and  vain,  the  Eng- 
lish ready  and  wise,  the  Italians  subtle  and  intriguing."  Siegmund  made  a 
speech  to  open  the  Council,  but  he  was  wrong  in  his  grammar,  and  when 
one  of  the  Cardinals  corrected  him,  he  said,  "  I  am  King  of  the  Romans,  and 
lord  of  the  Latin  grammar."  The  first  decision  was  that  a  Council  of  the 
Church  is  supreme  to  the  Pope.  Then  Siegmund  told  the  Council  of  the 
promises  of  the  two  absent  Popes  to  resign,  and  John  XXIIL,  finding  that 
horrible  stories  were  coming  out  against  him,  made  oath  that  he  would  do 
the  same ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  persuaded  Friedrich,  Duke  of  Austria, 
to  help  him  to  run  away  to  Schaffhausen.  However,  it  was  decided  that 
this  was  the  same  as  an  abdication,  and  Friedrich  was  severely  punished, 
and  forced  to  give  him  up  to  be  imprisoned  for  life. 

Then  the  Council  began  to  consider  of  doctrine.     Siegmund  had  given  a 
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safe-conduct  to  Juliana  Hu-s,  t«>  come  t«).-ia<l  go  tVum  Constance;  but  fearing 
it  u-ould  not  !•»'  respeeted,  IIu>s  ti-i.-d  tu  ex-ape  in  a  wagon  of  hay,  Imt  he 
was  found  and  brought  hack  again.  WirklihVs  writings  \\ere  read,  and 
tin-  errors  in  them  condemned,  and  then  John  Hu<s  \\  as  brought  before  the 
Council  and  forbidden  to  continue  this  teaching  on  pain  of  death.  He 
would  not  promise  silence,  so  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  when  he 
appealed  to  the  King's  safe-conduct,  Siegmund  s-.id  that  no  faith  WHS  to  be 
kept  with  a  heretic,  and  Huss  was  burnt  at  a  stake  outside  the  town. 


HUBS  BEFORE  THE  COCNCEU 

The  next  thing  Siegmund  did  was  to  go  all  the  way  to  Perpignan  on  the 
Pyrenees  to  force  one  of  the  anti-Popes  to  resign,  and  though  he  failed  to 
do  this,  he  persuaded  the  Spanish  kings  to  withdraw  their  support,  and 
promise  to  own  any  Pope  whom  the  Council  might  elect.  He  gained  the 
same  promise  from  the  French  by  going  to  Paris,  and  he  then  visited  Eng- 
land, spent  St.  George's  day  at  Windsor  with  Henry  V.,  and  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  persuaded  no  less  than  four  hundred  Englishmen 
to  go  to  the  Council  at  Constance. 

Not  much  had  been  done  there  except  the  burning  <>f  Jerome  of  Prague; 
but  when  the  King  returjied,  and  Cardinal  Beaufort  arrived,  the  Germans, 
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who  had  tried  hard  to  get  the  worst  abuses  reformed  before  a  new  Pope  was 
chosen,  gave  way,  and  Martin  IV.  was  elected.  He  hushed  up  matters  by 
giving  to  each  nation  for  a  time  what  they  most  craved  for,  but  staved  off 
any  real  reformation. 

But  Huss's  death  had  caused  a  terrible  uproar  in  Bohemia,  headed  by  a 

noble  called  John  Ziska.    He  inarched  through  Prague,  storming  the  council 

chamber,  and  murdering  the  clergy.     King  Wenzel  \vas  dreadfully  excited 

'  at  the  sounds,  and  one  of  his  servants  saying  that  he  had  known  for  the  last 

three  days  that  there  would  be  an  outbreak,  he  jumped  up  caught  the  man 
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by  the  hair,  and  would  have  killed  him  ;  but  being  withheld  by  the  by- 
standers, fell  into  a  fit  and  died  in  1419.  Ziska,  with  a  banner  bearing 
the  Chalice,  marched  through  Bohemia,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  all  ranks, 
sexes,  and  ages,  committing  horrid  ravages,  though  they  called  themselves 
God's  people.  When  a  battle  was  fought,  he  bade  the  women  take  off  their 
veils  and  mantles  and  throw  them  on  the  ground  to  entangle  the  feet  of  the 
horses  of  their  enemies.  Though  he  soon  lost  his  sight,  he  was  a  great 
captain,  using  a  terrible  iron  mace  which  beat  down  all  before  him,  and  he 
defeated  both  Siegrnund  and  the  Duke  of  Austria.  . 
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He  died  in  the  Plague  in  1424,  but  Proeop  Holy  was  almost  equally 
successful,  and  when,  in  14.'!!,  tin-  council  of  Basle  met  to  confirm  the 
decrees  of  Constance,  peace  u  a>  made  with  the  Hussites,  or  Calixtines,  as 
lliev  termed  themselves  in  honor  of  the  Chalice,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
have  the  11  >ly  Eucharist  in  both  kinds,  freedom  of  preaching,  and  to  keep 
the  property  of  which  they  had  robbed  the  priests. 

At'ier  this,  Siegmund  \\  as  owned  as  King  of  Bohemia,  and  with  his 
second  queen,  ft  wicked  woman  named  Barbara  Cilly,  was  crowned  at  Prague. 
They  had  only  one  daughter  named  Elizabeth,  and  Siegmund  had  given  the 
electoral  county  of  Brandenburg  to  Fried  rich  of  llohcnzollern,  Burgraf  of 
Nurembunr.  The  kingdoms  of  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  the  Empire  he 
wished  to  leave  to  his  daughter's  husband.  Albrecht.  Duke  of  Austria;  but 
Barbara  was  scheming  to  keep  them  herself,  and  many  Ladislaf,  King  of 
Poland,  though  he  was  twenty-three  and  she  sixty,  and  so  she  pretended  to 
be  a  great  friend  of  the  Hussites,  so  as  to  get  their  support,  though  she 
really  believed  in  nothing. 

Siegmund  thought  his  last  illness  was  owing  to  poison  that  she  had 
given  him,  and  ordered  her  to  be  arrested.  He  called  the  barons  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  to  his  death-bed,  and  named  his  son-in-law,  Albrecht  of 
Hapsburg,  Duke  of  Austria,  as  his  successor  in  these  kingdoms.  He  died  in 
Moravia,  iu  his  seventieth  year,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1438. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

ALBRECHT  II A.D.  1438-1440. 

FHIEDK1CH  III 1440-1483. 

I LBRECHT  of  Austria  had  to  fight  with  the  Calixtines  for 
the  crown  of  Bohemia,  but  was  accepted  at  last,  and  he  was 
also  chosen  King  of  Hungary  and  King  of  the  Romans.    I  !•• 
was  a  good  and  able  man,  and  as  King  of  Hungary  found 
himself  bound  to  keep  back  the  terrible  Othman  Turks 
who  had  become  the  chief  Mohammedan  power.     They  had 
crossed  the  Dardanelles,  made  their  capital  at  Adrianople, 
and  were  threatening  Constantinople  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Hungary  on  the  other. 
Albrecht  marched  against  them,  and  encamped  on  the  Danube,  but  he 
had  not  men  enough  to  prevent  the  fall  of  the  Servian  city  of  Semendria, 
-and  when  he  succeeded  iu  collecting  an  army,  the  unwholesome  marshes  in 
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which  he  was  encamped  brought  on  illness  which  forced  him  to  turn  back. 
He  was  so  ill  that  his  physician  begged  him  to  stop  at  Buda,  but  he  declared 
that  he  should  be  well  if  he  could  only  see  Vienna  and  his  wife  again,  and 
was  carried  forward  in  a  litter  to  a  little  village  near  Gran,  where  he  died  at 
forty-two  years  old,  having  only  reigned  two  years.  He  left  two  little 
daughters,  and  a  son  who  was  born  after  his  death,  and  christened  Ladislas 

o  ' 

or  Lassla. 

The  Hungarians  wanted  a  man  to  defend  them,  and  offered  their  crown 
to   King  Ladislas  of  Poland;  but  when  he  came  to  be  crowned,  the  holy 
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crown  of  St.  Stephen  of  Hungary  could  nowhere  be  found,  till  Elizabeth 
with  her  little  son  appeared  at  Weisseuberg,  and  produced  the  crown,  which 
had  been  hidden  in  his  cradle.  He  was  crowned  with  it  and  knighted  at 
twelve  weeks  old ;  but  the  disputed  succession  was  a  miserable  thing  for  all 
Europe,  when  Hungary  ought  to  have  been  the  bulwark  of  Christendom 
against  the  Turks.  However,  the  King  of  Poland  was  chosen  for  the  present 
by  the  great  body  of  Hungarians,  and  Elizabeth  retired  into  Styria,  where 
she  soon  died. 

The  Electors  had  in  the  meantime  met,  and  had  given  the  crown  to  the 
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eldest  member  of  the  House  of  Huj>sbur<_r,  Friedrich,  Duke  of  Styria,  fir>t 
cuiisiii  1<»  Albrerht,  a  dull,  indolent  man,  hut  very  avaricious  and  gracing. 
K\  entiling  In-  had  u  as  marked  \\ith  the  letter-  A  E  I  O  U,  \vliich  |iu/./.leil 
every  one  all  his  life,  hut  after  his  death  a  key  was  fuuud  ill  his  own  hand- 


writing. 


Lntiii — Austria  cst  Im|xTurc  orbi  universe. 

n — Allr*  cnlrcich  is-t  OrMrrrricli  unthertuan. 


Or,  as  we  may  render  it  in  English- 
Austria's  Kmiiire  is  over  [the]  universe. 


or 


All  earth  is  Oestcrrich'g  underling- 


FRIEURICH'S  RECEPTION  OF  ELEAKOR. 

Indeed  he  thought  niueh  of  a>trolog}T  and  magic,  and  cared  more  for  these 
than  for  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  except  that  he  grasped  all  the  money  that 
came  into  his  possession.  He  was  not  Duke  of  all  Austria,  which  was  divided 
hetween  him  and  his  brother  Albrecht,  and  he  had  neither  Hungary  nor 
Bohemia;  but  he  was  the  last  Emperor  who  was  crowned  at  Rome,  in  1452, 
and  he  then  made  the  Austrian  title,  Erzherzog,  or  Archduke. 

His  wife  was  Eleanor  of  Portugal,  a  beautiful  lady  who  met  him  at 
Siena,  and  was  married  to  him  at  Rome  by  the  Pope  himself,  after  which  he 
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knighted  his  young  cousin,  Lassla,  king  by  right  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary. 
There  were  prodigious  feastings,  with  tables  for  thirty  thousand  guests,  and 
the  fountains  running  with  wine ;  but  Friedrich  was  so  little  thought  of  in 
Italy  that  practical  jokes  were  played  on  him.  As  he  rode  into  Viterbo 
under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  some  young  men  let  down  hooks  from  the 
balconies  above,  and  pulled  that  up,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  fish  for 
his  hat  which  had  a  valuable  jewel  in  it ;  but  this  was  more  than  Friedrich 
could  bear,  he  seized  a  staff,  and  charged  the  uncivil  crowd.  The  ringleaders 
were  sent  to  prison,  but  released  at  his  request. 

Young  Lassla  died  in  1457,  and  Bohemia  chose  for  king,  George  Podie- 
brad,  a  Hussite  noble,  while  the  Hungarians  elected  Matthias  Corvinus,  son 
of  John  Huniades,  a  nobleman  who  had  bravely  defended  them  against  the 
Turks — who,  in  1453,  had  taken  Constantinople,  and  were  more  dangerous 
than  ever.  Friedrich  was  greatly  disliked  even  in  Austria,  and  was  actually 
besieged  in  the  fortress  of  Vienna  with  his  wife  and  child  by  the  populace, 
till  he  was  delivered  by  George  Podiebrad,  whom  he  rewarded  by  owning 
him  as  King  of  Bohemia. 

His  brother  Albrecht  died  in  1463,  and  he  then  gained  the  rest  of 
Austria,  except  the  Tyrol,  which  belonged  to  his  cousin  Siegmund,  as  did 
also  Elsass.  Siegmund  being  an  extravagant  needy  prince,  mortgaged 
Elsass  to  the  great  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  Bold,  who  had  inherited 
Flanders,  Holland,  and  all  the  lands  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  Maes,  <fec., 
which  were  partly  fiefs  of  Germany  and  partly  of  France ;  Charles  was  like 
the  king  of  all  this,  the  richest  country  in  Europe ;  and  as  he  had  only  one 
child,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  he  proposed  to  marry  her  to  Maximilian,  the  only 
son  of  Friedrich,  on  being  himself  elected  King  of  the  Romans.  Thus,  after 
his  death,  Maximilian  and  Mary  would  reign  together,  and  large  hereditary 
possessions  would  be  added  to  Austria.  Friedrich  and  his  son  met  Charles 
at  Trier.  Maximilian,  whose  name  had  been  invented  by  his  father  as  a 
compound  of  Maximus  and  ^Emilianus,  was  a  splendid  young  man  of 
eighteen,  with  long  fair  hair,  a  great  contrast  to  his  dull,  heavy  father,  who 
was  lame  from  a  disease  in  his  foot,  brought  on  by  a  habit  of  always  kicking 
doors  open. 

There  were  eight  weeks  of  feasting  and  tilting  at  Charles's  expense,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  Charles's  coronation  as  King  of  the  Romans, 
when  five  out  of  the  seven  Electors,  angry  that  their  consent  should  have 
been  taken  for  granted,  and  for  different  reasons  disliking  Charles,  per- 
suaded the  Emperor  out  of  the '  scheme,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
Friedrich  stole  down  to  the  river  Moselle,  took  boat,  and  had  reached  Koln 
before  his  flight  was  discovered.  He  had  left  all  his  debts  unpaid,  and  no 
farewells  for  his  host. 

The  Duchy  of  Lorraine  had  been  seized  on  by  Charles,  and  the  rightful 
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heir,  Rene  of  Vandemont,  wa*  fighting  hard  for  it,  support. -.1  secretly  by 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  the  great  foe  of  Burgundy.  And  Siegnmnd  had  hopes 
of  getting  back  Elsass  without  paying  the  mm  it  \vas  pawned  for,  since 
Charles's  governor,  IVter  von  Ilagenbach,  was  harsh  and  cruel,  and  haled 
by  the  people,  who,  jointly  witli  a  band  of  Swiss,  rose  against  him,  and  put 
him  to  death  at  Breisach.  There  broke  out  a  great  war  between  Burgundy 
on  tin-  one  hand,  and  Lorraine,  Elsass,  and  Switzerland  on  the  other.  The 
Swiss  overthrew  the  knights  in  two  great  battles  at  Granson  and  Mim-t, 

~ 


CHAIU.ES  TUB  BOLD  AT  NANCY. 


and  finally,  while  Charles  was  besieging  Nancy,  the  capital  of  Lorraine,  they 
came  down  on  his  camp  in  the  dawn  of  the  Twelfth  day  morning  of  the 
\  car  1477,  broke  up  his  fine  army,  and  left  him  lying  dead  in  a  f  roxen  pool. 
His  young  daughter  did  not  inherit  Burgundy,  but  was  heiress  to  the 
many  counties  of  Holland  and  the  Netherlands.  She  was  beset  by  Louis 
XL,  who  wanted  to  marry  her  to  his  son,  and  her  own  subjects  in  the  great 
Flemish  towns  were  turbulent  and  factious,  and  put  her  father's  trusty  old 
counsellors  to  death  for  a  supposed  intrigue  with  France.  In  her  distress, 
she  sent  Maximilian  a  ring,  and  he  hastened  to  her  aid,  and  married  her  at 
once.  For  three  years  they  were  most  happy  together ;  then  in  1482  she 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  her  horse,  leaving  two  little  children,  Philip  and 


Margarethe. 
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CHAPTEE    XXV. 

FRIEDRICH  III A.D.  1482-1493. 

RIEDRICH  III.  was  in  trouble  at  home  while  his  son  was  in 
the  Low  Countries.  The  Pope  would  not  own  George  Poclie- 
brad  as  King  of  Bohemia,  because  he  was  a  Calixtiue,  and  a 
crusade  against  him  was  preached  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
In  much  anger,  George  invaded  Austria,  and  brought  the 
Emperor  to  such  distress  that  he  promised  to  support  Matthias 
Corvinus,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  Bohemian  Catholics,  if 
he  would  defend  Austria. 

However,  he  then  grew  alarmed  at  the  notion  of  the  two 
kingdoms  being  joined  under  so  great  a  leader  as  Matthias,  and  when 
George  proposed  to  the  Bohemians,  Ladislas,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Poland, 
and  of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Albrecht  II,  he  gave  the  measure  his 
support,  and  Ladislas  claimed  the  crown  on  George's  death. 

Matthias  was  very  angry  at  Friedrich's  treachery.  He  defeated  the 
Polish  army  which  was  supporting  Ladislas,  and  also  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Turks,  and  took  the  fortress  of  Saltzbach  on  the  Danube,  which 
was  a  great  protection  against  the  Othman  power.  Then  he  invaded 
Austria,  where  the  Emperor  made  no  resistance,  but  fled  from  Vienna  and 
went  wandering  from  city  to  city  and  convent  to  convent,  seeking  help 
which  he  could  not  find. 

Nor  could  his  son  give  him  any  aid,  for  the  States  of  Flanders  and 
Holland  would  not  let  Maximilian  have  the  charge  of  them  for  his  little  son 
after  his  wife's  death,  but  concluded  a  treaty  with  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and 
sent  the  infant  Margarethe  to  be  brought  up  at  Paris  for  a  wife  for  the 
Dauphin  Charles.  However,  at  a  diet  at  Frankfort,  the  Electors  chose 
Maximilian  King  of  the  Romans,  and  soon  after,  Anne,  the  heiress  of 
Brittany,  who  was  sorely  pressed  by  the  French  on  one  hand  and  her  own 
people  on  the  other,  sent  to  beg  him  to  come  and  marry  her,  and  save  her 
from  her  enemies.  He  set  out  with  a  troop  of  Germans,  but  he  had  to  pass 
through  the  city  of  Bruges,  and  there  the  burghers  were  so  angry  at  his 
bringing  Germans  into  Flanders,  that  when  he  came  into  the  town  with  only 
his  own  attendants,  they  rose  upon  him,  and  drove  him  into  an  apothecary's 
shop,  whence  he  was  taken  to  the  castle  and  kept  a  prisoner  for  ten  months, 
till  the  German  princes  collected  an  army  and  forced  the  Flemings  to  make 
terms,  and  to  set  him  free.  He  behaved  through  the  whole  time  with  the 
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greatest  patience  and  good  humor,  and  after  giving  tlianks  for  his  freedom 
in  the  Church  at  Bruges,  turned  to  the  citizens  and  said.  "  \\'e  are  now  at 
peace."  By  that  time  Anne  of  Brittany  had  become  the  uifeof  that  verv 
Charles  of  France  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Maximilian's  daughter  Mar- 
garet he,  and  she  was  sent  back  to  Brussels,  father  and  daughter  being  thu- 
botli  disappointed. 

Maximilian  was  a  fine  tall  graceful  man,  who  had  studied  all  that  was 
then  known  of  language,  art)  and  science,  and  was  brave  to  rashness.  I  It- 
went  into  a  den  with  some  lions,  and  when  the  door  closed  on  him,  and  they 
turned  on  him,  he  defended  himself  wiHi  a  shovel  till  help  came.  He 
climbed  to  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  spire  of  Ulm  Cathedral,  and  stood 
there  with  half  one  foot  overhanging.  lie  was  a  most  fearless  chamois 
hunter,  and  had  been  in  many  terrible  dangers  from  winds  and  avalanches 
in  the  Tyrolean  mountains.  Once  he  slipped  down  a  precipice  called  the 
Martinswand,  and  was  caught  by  a  small  ledge  of  rock  with  a  cleft  behind 
it,  whence  there  was  no  way  up  or  down.  The  whole  population  came  out 
and  saw  him,  but  could  do  nothing  to  help  him,  or  hinder  him  from  being 
starved.  He  threw  down  a  stone  with  a  paper  fastened  to  it,  begging  that 
Mass  might  be  celebrated  below,  and  a  shot  fired  to  let  him  know  the 
moment  of  the  consecration.  At  night,  however,  he  suddenly  appeared 
among  his  friends,  saying  that  a  shepherd  boy  had  come  and  led  him 
through  a  passage  in  the  cleft  through  the  mountain,  and  brought  him  back 
in  safety.  This  shepherd  was  never  seen  again,  and  was  believed  by  the 
Tyrolese  to  have  been  an  angel.  A  little  church  built  by  Maximilian  still 
stands  on  the  top  of  the  rock. 

For  his  daring  courage  he  was  called  the  Last  of  the  Knights ;  and  he 
made  many  experiments  on  the  management  of  fire-arms,  which  were  just 
coming  into  general  use.  In  these  he  ran  great  risks  and  had  hairbreadth 
escapes.  Once  the  long  pointed  toe  of  his  boot  was  caught  and  torn  off  by 
the  wheel  of  a  machine  for  turning  stone  cannon-balls ;  and  another  time  he 
was  just  in  time  to  detect  his  fool  putting  a  match  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon 
before  which  he  was  standing.  He  made,  however,  many  improvements  in 
the  artillery  of  the  time;  he  greatly  encouraged  printing;  and  especially 
favored  the  great  Nuremburg  painter,  Albrecht  Durer.  He  even  wrote  in 
great  part  two  curious  books  called  "  Theurdank  "  and  ''  The  White  King," 
in  which  he  described  his  whole  life  and  adventures  in  a  sort  of  allegory,  iir 
both  bringing  in  his  marriage  with  Marie  of  Burgundy,  for  whom  he  never 
ceased  to  mourn  all  his  life. 

Meantime  the  misrule  and  lawlessness  of  Germany  were  unbearable.  A 
robber  knight  called  Kunz  of  Kauffingen,  in  1455,  actually  scaled  the  Castle 
of  Altenberg,  belonging  to  the  Elector  Friedrich  the  Mild  of  Saxony,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  stole  his  two  little  sons,  Ernst  and  Albredit. 
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Ernst  was  hidden  by  some  of  the  band  in  a  cave,  but  Kunz  himself,  carrying 
Albrecht  before  him  on  his  horse,  halted  in  a  forest  at  daybreak,  and 
dismounted  to  refresh  the  child  with  some  wild  strawberries.  A  charcoal- 
burner  came  up  at  the  moment,  and  Albrecht  shrieked  out  to  him  for  help ; 
when  he  laid  about  him  so  gallantly  with  his  long  pole,  that  he  detained 
Kunz  till  at  his  whistle  other  Avoodrnen  came  up ;  the  boy  was  rescued,  and 
the  robber  taken.  His  gang  then  gave  up  the  other  child  to  his  parents, 
and  Kunz  was  beheaded  at  Freiburg  a  week  later. 


-  A  ROBBER  KNIGHT  EXACTING  TRIBUTE. 

The  princes  and  cities  began  to  exert  themselves  to  prevent  such 
outrages,  the  Swabian  League  especially  ;  feud  letters  were  strictly  forbidden, 
and  the  castles  on  the  mountains  where  the  nobles  had  held  out  against  all 
law  and  order  were  stormed,  and  the  nobles  reduced  to  submission,  or  else 
put  to  death.  In  all  this  the  Emperor  took  little  part,  being  chiefly  taken 
up  with  astrology  and  alchemy,  and  with  hoarding  treasure ;  and  indeed  he 
behaved  shamefully  in  withholding  the  ransoms  of  his  own  Austrian  nobles 
who  had  been  made  prisoners  by  the  Turks. 

When  Siegmund  of  Hapsburg  died  he  left  Tyrol  to  Albrecht,  Duke  of 
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Bavaria,  who  had  married  Fried  rich's  daugliti  r.  Kiinigunde.  He  al-o  sei/.ed 
the  great  Imperial  city  of  Regensburg;  hut  with  the  aid  i.f  tin-  S\\ahi:ui 
League  he  \vas  reduced  to  make  peace  hy  the  mediation  of  Maximilian. 
The  high  qualities  of  the  King  ,,f  the  Komaiis  had  led  Matthias  (  ',,n  inn-  to 
!>e  willing  to  make  him  his  heir,  but  the  Magyars  chose  instead  Ladislas  of 
Poland,  who  was  already  King  of  Bohemia. 

Friedrich  was  seventy-eight  \ears  old  when  he  had  his  diseased  leg  cut 
off.  He  took  it  in  his  hand,  saying,  "There  !  a  sound  boor  is  better  than  a 
sick  Kais.-ir."  He  seemed  to  he  going  on  well,  but  he  ate  too  plentifully  of 
melons,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  August,  1493,  having  reigned  fifty-three 
years,  a  reign  longer  than  that  of  any  Emperor  except  Augustus. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

MAXIMILIAN A.D.  1493-1519. 

JAISAR  MAX,  as  every  one  called  him,  though  he  never  was 
crowned  as  Emperor,  began  by  gallantly  driving  back  the 
Turks,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Lay  bach,  so  that  he  \\  a- 
hailed  at  Innspruck,  his  favorite  city,  as  a  deliverer. 

He  then  married  Bianca  Maria,  the  sister  of  Giovanni 
Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan,  because  he  wished  to  have  a  foot- 
ing in  Italy;  but  he  never  loved  her  like  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  and  she  seems  to  have  been  a  dull  heavy  woman,  who 
grew  inordinately  fat  from  eating  snails.  The  affaire  of 
Italy  were  the  great  concern,  for  Bianca's  uncle,  Ludovico  Sforza,  after 
having  brought  about  an  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  was 
ready  to  do  anything  to  get  rid  of  him.  Maximilian  joined  the  league 
against  him,  and  for  many  years  there  was  a  continual  struggle  in  Italy  be- 
tween Germans.  French,  and  Spaniards,  the  Italians  themselves  sometimes 
taking  part  with  one,  sometimes  with  the  other,  and  only  wishing  to  get  rid 
of  them  all  alike  as  foreigners.  The  Pope,  Alexander  VI.,  was  ore  of  the 
worst  of  men,  and  had  brought  the  Church  into  such  a  state,  that  all  good 
men  felt  that  there  was  no  cure  but  calling  a  General  Council.  Philip,  the 
son  of  Maximilian  and  Marie  of  Burgundy,  had  been  married  to  Juaua,  the 
daughter  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Aragon,  and  Isabel,  Queen  of  Castille.  He 
died  in  1  f>(>4,  leaving  two  sons,  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  and  five  daughters. 
His  wife  became  insane  with  grief,  and  the  children  were  brought  up  by 
38 
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Margarethe,  his  sister,  who  ruled  their  inheritance  of  the  Low  Countries 
with  irreat  wisdom  mid  skill.  She  and  her  father  wrote  very  amusing 
letters  to  one  another,  which  are  still  preserved. 

She  was  sent  to  manage  a  treaty  which  Maximilian  made  with  Louis  XII. 
of  France  against  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  met  the  French  minister,  the 
Cardinal  of  Amboise,  at  Cambrai,  where  she  wrote  to  her  father  she  and  he 
were  nearly  ready  to  pull  each  other's  hair,  but  at  last  they  agreed  to  attack 
the  Venetians,  who  had  beaten  the  Germans  and  laughed  at  the .  Kaisar, 
calling  him  Maximilian  the  moneyless.  Both  he  and  Louis  XII.  crossed  the 
Alps,  but  the  German  nobles  had  little  mind  for  the  war.  and  the  only 
troops  he  could  trust  were  the  landsknechts,  foot-soldiers  of  low  birth,  who 
carried  heavy  pikes,  formed  troops  under  captains  of  their  own,  and  hired 
themselves  out  to  fight.  At  the  siege  of  Padua,  Maximilian  asked  the 
French  knights  to  storrn  the  place  together  with  the  landsknechts;  but  they 
made  answer  that  they  would  not  do  so  unless  the  German  knights  likewise 
joined  in  the  assault.  Maximilian  thought  this  fair,  but  the  German  nobility 
made  answer  that  they  would  only  fight  on  horseback,  and  that  it  was 
beneath  them  to  dismount  and  scramble  through  ditches  and  walls.  The 
Kaisar  was  so  much  ashamed  of  them  that  he  set  out  at  night  with  only  five 
men,  rode  forty  miles  without  stopping,  sent  orders  to  break  up  the  camp, 
and  retired  to  Austria. 

He  was  always  making  great  schemes,  and  breaking  down  suddenly  in 
them  for  want  of  money,  or  of  the  support  of  his  princes,  and  thus,  though 
he  was  the  cleverest  sovereign  on  the  throne,  and  with  the  highest  ideas  and 
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noblest  notions,  he  was  little  trusted  or  respected,  and  he  did  very  strange 
things.  Julius  II.  drew  him  and  Heniy  VIII.  into  what  he  called  the  Holy 
League,  for  driving  the  French  out  of  Italy,  and  when  Henry  attacked  them 
at  home,  and  laid  siege  to  Terouenne,  Maximilian  went  and  served  in  his 
army  as  a  private  knight  for  one  hundred  crowns  a  day. 

And  when  Julius  II.  died,  Maximilian  actually  tried  to  be  elected  Pope, 
thinking  that  thus  he  could  best  call  a  council  and  reform  the  Church,  but 
he  was  not  attended  to,  and  Pope  Leo  X.  was  chosen.  All  this  made  foreign 
nations  laugh  at  him  and  think  him  untrustworthy,  but  his  failures  were 
chiefly  owing  to  the  disobedience  and  want  of  public  spirit  of  the  German 
princes.  He  once  said  the  King  of  France  reigned  over  asses,  for  they  would 
bear  any  burthen  he  pleased  ;  the  King  of  Spain  was  a  king  of  men,  who 
only  submitted  in  reason ;  the  King  of  England  was  a  ktng  of  angels,  who 
did  him  willing  faithful  service ;  but  the  Kaisar  reigned  over  kings  who 
only  obeyed  him  when  they  chose. 

And  that  was  seldom.  The  Germans  were  in  a  bad  state,  rude  and 
boorish,  too  poor  and  too  proud  to  seek  improvement,  drunkards,  and  great 
sticklers  for  rank.  The  free  cities  were  much  better  in  some  ways,  but  two 
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of  them  actually  went  to  war  because  a  maiden  <>f  <>nc  ivfu>ed  \.>  dance  \\itli 
a  soiing  lungher  of  tin-  other.  .Maximilian  -ull'eivd  in  authority  liy  tin-  loss 
of  Mohemia,  and  Switzerland  entirely  lii-oke  otV  from  tlie  Kmpire;  lint  lie  did 
much  tossard  -ciiin--  tli!|ig>  in  a  L-tter  stale  for  the  future,  \>\  dividing 
the  Kmiiire  into  circle-.  lias  aria,  Ssvabia,  Kranconia,  Austria  IJiir-nndv, 
Upper  and  Lo\\er  Saxons ,  and  the  I'pp.-r  and  Losser  Hhine.  A  governor 
\\-as  placed  oser  each  circle,  \shose  duty  it  was  to  carry  out  the  decisions. 
of  the  diet  and  to  keep  order.  Austria  was  kept  in  excellent  order,  and 
there  svas  a  court  set  up  to  hear  appeals  from  the  country.  It  was  culled 


LUTHER  AT  WITTKXBEBO. 

the  Aulic  Council,  from  Aula,  a  hall,  and  became  very  important.  But  do 
what  he  ssould,  the  Germans  had  not  public  spirit  enough  to  join  their 
Kaisar  in  attacking  the  Turks,  who  ^ress-  more  dangerous  every  year.  Max- 
imilian vainly  appealed  to  them.  A  very  large  meteoric  stone  which  came 
dosvn  near  Kiicislieim  svas  held  to  be  a  thunderbolt,  and  Maximilian  had  it 
hung  up  in  the  Church,  to  show  what  might  be  looked  for  from  the  wrath 
of  Heaven  ;  but  all  in  vain.  No  one  heeded  his  warnings. 

The  wisest  man  in  Germany  was  the  good  Elector  of  Saxony,  Friedrich, 
son  of  the  Albrecht  who  had  been  stolen.     He  had  founded  a  university  at 
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Wittenberg,  and  here  one  of  the  professors  was  Martin  Luther,  the  son  of  a 

woodcutter  of  Thuringia,  who  had  struggled  into  yetting  educated  at  the 

University  of  Erfurt,  and  had  become  a  monk.    He  had  been  much  troubled 

in  mind  by  the  sense  of  sin,  until  a  good  old  monk  taught  him  to  think 

most  of  the  merits  of  his  Saviour.     He  read  the  Bible  with  all  his  might, 

and  became  a  great  preacher,  as  well  as  a  doctor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg. 

I  A  friar  named  John  Tetzel  came  to  the  neighborhood  selling  indulgences, 

'and  saying  such  shocking  things  to  recommend  them,  that  Luther's  spirit 


TETZEL  SELLING  INDULGENCES. 

was  stirred,  and  on  the  31st  of  October,  1517,  he  nailed  to  the  church  door 
at  Wittenberg  a  paper  called  a  thesis,  in  which  he  challenged  the  whole 
system  on  which  the  sale  of  indulgences  was  founded.  The  thesis  was 
printed,  and  spread  all  over  Germany,  so  that  there  was  a  vehement  contro- 
versy, in  which  Maximilian  took  some  interest,  but  he  was  much  taken  up 
with  trying  to  secure  the  Empire  to  his  grandson  Charles,  and  likewise  with 
the  endeavor  to  raise  Germany  against  the  Turks.  For  this  purpose  he 
held  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  but  a  knight  named  Ulrich  of  Hutten  sent  round 
a  paper  calling  the  Pope  a  worse  foe  to  Christendom  than  the  Sultan,  and 
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the  princes  disputed  ;m<l  did  nothing.  The  K-iisar  went  :i\v;iy  grieved.  ;ind 
.-noii  after  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and  died  at  \Vels  in  Austria  in  liis  fifty-ninth 
year,  in  I.")!!/.  A  chest  he  had  always  carried  about  with  him  fur  the  la-t 
four  years  turned  out  to  lie  his  cotlin,  and  he  was  buried  by  liis  own  de-ire 
at  Neustadt,  though  he  !iad  built  himself  a  most  beautiful  uioiiiiinent  at 
Innspruck. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

. 

CIIAKI.KS  V A.D.  1519-1529. 

iN  the  death  of  Maximilian,  the  Empire  was  coveted  by  three 
kings,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  Francis  I.  of  France,  .-.nd 
Charles*  of  Spain.  Henry,  however,  on  inquiry,  found  that 
he  was  better  off  in  England  than  he  would  have  been  with 
the  addition  of  the  stormy  Kmpire,  and  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  offering  himself ;  but  Francis  declared  that  he  and  Charles 
were  both  suitors  for  the  same  lady,  and  sent  wagon-loads  of 
treasure  to  decide  her  choice. 

The  Electors,  however,  wished  to  choose  the  good  Frederick 
the  Wise  of  Saxony,  and  would  have  done  so  but  that  he  declared  that  the 
Kmperor  ought  to  have  much  larger  lands  of  his  own  than  his  half  of 
Saxony,  in  order  to  be  able  to  protect  the  country  from  the  Turks,  and  he 
also  thought  himself  too  old  for  such  a  charge.  He  therefore  led  them  to 
choose  the  late  Kaisar's  grandson,  Charles  of  Ilapsburg,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  and  lord  of  all  the  little  fiefs  that  made  up  the  Low  Countrie-.  a- 
well  as  King  of  all  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  though  his  mother,  the  poor, 
crazy  Juana,  was  still  alive,  watching  her  husband's  coffin,  in  hopes  that  he 
would  wake  again. 

Charles  had  been  born  at  Ghent  with  the  century,  and  was  only  nineteen. 
His  aunt  Margarethe  had  educated  him  at  Brussels,  and  he  was  more  of  a 
Fleming  than  anything  else.  He  was  the  exact  contrary  of  his  brilliant 
grandfather,  grave,  silent,  thoughtful;  very  slow  in  making  up  his  mind, 
but  never  changing  his  purpose  when  he  had  once  decided.  He  was  long 
in  growing  "up,  and  had  a  sensitive  nervous  timidity  about  him,  which  he 
only  kept  under  by  very  strong  self-control.  He  was  a  religious  man,  and 
anxious  for  the  good  of  the  Church  ;  and  he  set  before  him  from  the  first 
two  great  works  as  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire — 

*  In  Germany,  Karl ;  in  Spain,  Carlos;   but  lie  is  generally  known  l>y  liis  Flemish  name,  Charles. 
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namely,  to  hold  a  general  council  for  the  purifying  of  the  Church,  and  to 
have  a  crusade  to  drive  back  the  Turks ;  but  in  both  these  he  was  hindered 
all  through  his  reign  by  the  jealousy  of  Francis  I. 

Luther  wrote  to  him  on  the  state  of  the  Church  in  strong  and  bitter 
words,  and  at  the  same  time  Pope  Leo  X.  put  forth  a  bull  denouncing 
Luther's  teaching,  and  commanding  that  if  he  did  not  recant  within  sixty 
days  he  should  be  sent  to  Rome  and  dealt  with  as  a  heretic.  This  bull  was 
burnt  by  Luther  and  his  scholars  in  the  market-place  at  Wittenberg,  all  hia 


LUTHER  BURKS  THE  POPE'S  BULL. 

friends  refused  to  publish  it,  and  he  appealed  from  it  to  a  General  Council 
of  the  Church. 

Charles  called  together  a  Diet  to  meet  at  Wurms  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1521,  and  invited  Luther  thither  with  a  safe-conduct.  It  was  feared  that 
this  might  be  no  more  heeded  than  the  safe-conduct  of  Siegmund  to  Huss ; 
but  Luther  declared  he  would  go  "  though  there  should  be  as  many  devils 
at  Wurms  as  there  were  tiles  on  the  roofs,"  and  he  came  into  the  city  in  a 
wagon  chanting  Psalms. 

The  Diet  was  the  largest  that  had  ever  met  in  Germany,  for  Luther's 
friends  mustered  there  to  protect  him,  and  an  old  captain  of  landsknechts, 
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George  of  Fivuinlsbur.tr,  came  a:'d  diook  liiin  by  the  hand,  >a\  ing.  "Little 
monk,  tholl  art  on  a  m:iivli,  and  charge  Mich  a-  \\  e  captain-  never  >aw  ill  our 
bloodiest  battle;  but  if  tli\  cause  be  ju-t.  On  in  God's  name.  He  \vill  not 
forsake  ther."  Luther  was  a-ked  uhether  lie  hail  written  tlie  books  that 
were  before  the  Diet.  lie  >aid  \  es,  and  bc^aii  lodefeml  himself  in  Latin. 
Charles  deemed  him  rough  and  course,  and  said,  "This  is  not  the  man 
to  make  me  a  heretic."  The  Kmperor  thought  a  Diet  was  not  the  place 
for  discussing  religious  matters,  and  so  would  only  have  him  asked  by  the 
Chancellor  whether  he  would  recant,  or  run  the  risks  of  the  law  against 
heretics.  Luther  looked  round,  and  said.  "  Here  I  ara.  I  can  no  otheru  ise. 

<  iod   help  me.       Alllell." 

The  clergy  held  other  argument*  with  him,  but  he  had  gone  on  to  dispute 
many  doctrine-  b  -sides  that  of  the  power  of  the  Pope  to  pardon  sin.  and  it 
was  plain  there  could  be  no  agreement.  Charles  would  not  let  his  safe- 
conduct  be  violated,  but  Luther's  friends,  not  trusting  to  this,  sent  him  away 
secretly  by  night,  and  fearing  he  might  be  arrested  at  Wittenberg,  the 
Klector  of  Saxony  caused  him  to  be  waylaid  on  the  road  by  men  who 
passed  for  robbers.  They  disguised  him  as  a  Junker,  as  squires  were 
called,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  Tower  of  Wartburg,  where  he  spent  his 
time  in  translating  the  Bible  into  (iennan. 

Charles  at  this  Diet  divided  his  lands  of  Austria  with  his  younger 
brother  Ferdinand,  who  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Ladislaf,  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Ferdinand  was  a  man  whom  every  one  liked,  and 
was  a  most  faithful  brother  to  Charles,  who  left  him  to  govern  in  Germany 
\\hen  he  himself  was  obliged  to  return  to  Spain,  because  his  old  tutor, 
Adrian  of  Utrecht,  whom  he  had  left  to  govern  there,  had  been  chosen  Pope. 
Adrian  was  a  good  man,  and  Charles  hoped  by  his  help  to  reform  the  Church  ; 
but  he  was  too  good  for  the  wicked  court  of  Rome,  and  was  soon  poisoned. 
A  Pope  was  elected,  named  Clement  VII.,  whose  great  desire  was  to  prevent 
any  council  that  could  lessen  the  gains  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals. 

Francis  I.  had  begun  a  war  almost  immediately  on  Charles's  election,  on 
four  different  quarrels,  namely,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  dukedom  of 
Milan,  and  the  French  fiefs  of  the  Low  Countries,  all  of  which  Francis  said 
belonged  to  him.  and  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  was  a  Spanish  quarrel. 
Charles  said  that  he  praised  God  that  he  did  not  begin  the  war,  and  that 
when  they  left  off,  one  or  other  of  them  would  be  much  poorer  than  when 
'  they  began. 

And  indeed,  in  the  Spaniards  Charles  had  the  very  best  soldiers  then  in 
the  world,  and  could  do  almost  anything  with  them,  so  that  he  at  once 
drove  the  French  out  of  Milan.  His  chief  general  was  the  Marquis  of 
IVscara,  a  Neapolitan  noble,  and  on  a  quarrel  with  his  master,  the  chief 
nobleman  in  France,  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  deserted  to  him.  The  Kimr 
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invaded  Italy  and  besieged  Pavia,  but  Pescara  and  Bourbon  marched  against 
him,  routed  his  army,  made  him  prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  Charles  at  Madrid. 
Charles  would  have  no  rejoicings,  as  he  said  that  a  war  between  Christian 
kino's  was  only  a  matter  for  sorrow.  He  would  only  release  Francis  on 
condition  of  his  giving  up  all  claim.s  to  the  Sicilies  and  Milan,  and  also  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  which  had  gone  back  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Bold.  Francis  raged  at  first,  and  said  he  would  rather  give  up 
his  crown ;  but  soon  he  pined  himself  ill,  and  then  made  an  oath,  with  no 
subject  of  Charles  to  hear  him,  that  he  was  under  constraint,  and  should  not 
hold  himself  bound  by  his  promises.  Then  he  engaged  to  do  all  Charles 
had  demanded,  and  was  taken  to  the  frontier  and  set  free,  giving  his  two 
little  sons  as  hostages. 

But  he  would  not  keep  his  word  nor  give  up  the  duchy  of  Burgundy ; 
and  made  a  league  with  Clement  VII.,  who  wanted  to  prevent  the  Emperor 
from  forcing  him  to  call  a  council.  He  suffered,  however,  for  this  league, 
for  there  were  a  number  of  wild  landsknechts  in  the  north  of  Italy,  with 
the  Constable  of  Bourbon  and  George  of  Freundsberg ;  and  they  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  march  to  Rome  and  plunder  it,  meaning  to  go  on  to 
Naples,  and  make  Bourbon  king.  The  Pope  had  no  troops  able  to  make 
much  defence,  though  Bourbon  was  shot  dead  as  he  was  about  to  enter. 
The  lawless  soldiers  spread  all  over  the  city,  and  the  Pope  shut  himself  up 
in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  There  was  horrible  cruelty,  plunder,  and 
sacrilege  for  many  days,  before  the  soldiers,  fairly  worn  out  with  their 
excesses,  could  be  got  out  of  Home  by  Lannoy,  Charles's  Flemish  governor 
of  Naples.  The  French  army  in  the  north  of  Italy  caught  the  plague  that 
had  begun  among  the  landsknechts  at  Rome,  and  nearly  all  perished,  and 
Francis  was  obliged  again  to  make  peace.  His  mother  and  Charles's  aunt 
Margarethe  met  at  Cambrai  and  settled  the  terms.  It  was  called  the  Ladies' 
Peace,  and  was  signed  in  1529. 
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CHAPTEK    XXVIII. 

C11ARLES  V.    A.  D.  1530-1585. 

iFTER  the  Ladies'  Peace  was  signed,  Charles  V.  met  Clement 
VII.  at  Bologna,  and  was  crowned  King  of  Italy  and  Human 
Emperor.  He  was  the  last  who  was  so  crowned.  He  urged 
Clement  so  strongly  to  hold  a  council  that  there  was  no 
withstanding  him.  The  Pope  promised  to  send  out  letters, 
and  Charles  went  to  hold  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  to  take 
measures  for  driving  back  the  Turks,  and  setting  Europe  at 
peace  from  without  as  well  as  within. 

During  the  nine  years  since  the  Diet  of  Wunns,  the 
opinions  of  Luther  had  made  great  progress.  Luther  had,  after  about  eighteen 
months,  come  back  from  "Wartburg,  because  Carlstadt,  one  of  his  pupils,  was 
doing  such  wild  things  at  Wittenberg,  that  it  was  needful  to  interfere. 
Luther  had,  however,  come  to  think  convents  and  monastic  vows  were  harmful, 
and  those  monks  and  nuns  who  accepted  his  teaching  left  their  convents,  and 
many  priests  married.  There  was  no  vow  to  hinder  priests  from  wedlock, 
but  monks  and  nuns  had  promised  not  to  marry.  However,  Luther  thought 
them  not  binding,  and  himself  married  Katherine  Bora,  one  of  five  nuns 
who  had  been  carried  out  of  their  convent  in  empty  beer  barrels. 

When  all  these  changes  were  happening,  the  peasants,  who  had  been 
horribly  ill-used  for  ages,  made  a  great  rising  in  Swabia,  Franconia,  Klsass, 
and  Thuringia.  Their  chief  leader  was  one  Thomas  Munzer,  who  declared 
that  all  men's  goods  ought  to  be  in  common,  and  led  about  a  host  of  miners, 
laborers,  and  woodmen,  who  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  cruelties  on  the 
unfortunate  nobles  and  ladies  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  forced  some  of 
the  knights  to  march  in  their  ranks,  while  they  wandered  about,  sacking 
every  castle  and  convent  whose  walls  were  not  strong  enough  to  keep  them 
out.  Troops  were  raised  by  Philip,  Landgraf  of  Hesse,  Heinrieh,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  Johann,  brother  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  met  the 
peasants  at  Frankenhausen.  Miinzer  pointed  to  a  rainbow  in  the  sky,  and 
told  liis  poor  deluded  followers  that  it  was  the  pledge  of  victory;  but  they 
\\ere  trodden  down  by  the  well-armed  knights  and  slaughtered  like  sheep. 
Miinzer  himself  was  found  hidden  in  a  hayloft  and  executed.  One  prisoner, 
when  asked  how  he  had  fared,  said,  '•  Ah,  sir !  the  rule  of  the  peasants  is  ten 
times  worse  than  the  rule  of  a  knight."  Ever}'  one  was  hot  against  these 
unhappy  peasants  except  the  Lri>od  Elector  Friedrich.  who  said  that  if  they 
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were  brutal  savages  it  was  the  fault  of  the  princes  who  had  left  them  to 
become  so,  and  whose  heart  was  broken  by  the  evils  around  him.  He  died 
soon  after,  saying  he  knew  not  where  to  find  faith  or  truth  on  earth,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Johann. 

A  diet  had  been  held  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  at  Speier,  in  the  hope 
of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  Germans  to  the  need  of  supporting  his  brother- 
in-law,  Ludwig,  King  of  Hungary,  against  the  Turks ;  but  they  would  attend 
to  nothing  but  the  disputes  between  Luther  and  the  Church,  and  he  could 
get  no  aid  against  the  common  enemy,  while  they  decided  that  each  prince 
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might  have  whatever  form  of  doctrine  he  chose  in  his  lands ;  and  thereupon 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Landgraf  of  Hesse,  and  some  others,  had  all  the 
churches  given  over  to  the  Lutherans,  and  seized  the  abbeys  and  the  lands 
of  the  bishoprics.  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  of  Knights,  followed  their  example,  helped  himself  to  the  lands  of 
the  Order  in  Prussia,  and  obtained  investiture  of  them  from  the  King  of 
Poland. 

Thus  left  unaided,  Ludwig  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  was  defeated  and 
killed  by  the  Turks  in  the  terrible  battle  of  Mohatz,  in  1527.     Ferdinand 
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was  at  once  chosen  Kiu^  ,,f  !',(,]|,.nii;i,  'nit  a  Transylvaiiian,  named  J 
Xapoyla,  was  chosen  Kin--  of  Hungary,  and  called  in  the  Sultan  Solyman  to 
support  him.  They  even  laid  siege  to  \'iciina;  but  Ferdinand  beat  them  off. 
drove  the  Turks  beyond  the  Danube,  and  \\  as  cro\\  ned  King  of  IIuni_rarv. 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  have  ever  since  had  kings  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

Ferdinand  being  no\v  stronger,  held  another  diet  at  Speier,  in  l.'n".!. 
where  the  Catholics  \\ere  in  the  larger  numbers,  and  ordained  that,  till  the 
council  should  be  held,  there  should  be  no  more  changes  in  religion,  and 
that  Mass  should  srill  be  said  in  the  churches.  The  Lutherans  made  a  pro 
te-t  against  this  edict,  and  they  were  therefore  called  Protestants.  The  name 
gradually  spread  to  all  who  broke  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  it 
properly  meant  those  who  protested  against  the  edict  of  Speier. 

It  was  high  time  that  Charles  should  be  at  home,  and  became  imme- 
diately after  his  coronation  in  l.~>:iO,  and  summoned  a  great  diet  at  Ang- 
burg.  The  Protestants  prepared  for  it  by  drawing  up  a  great  confession  of 
their  faith.  It  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Philip  Melancthon,  a  very  good  and 
learned  man,  a  great  friend  of  Luther,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  looked 
upon  as  the  great  rule  of  faith  of  the  Lutherans. 

The  Protestants  wanted  to  read  the  'confession  in  the  great  hall  of  coun- 
cil ;  but  this  was  not  permitted,  and  it  was  read  in  a  chapel  that  would  only 
hold  two  hundred  persons,  but  as  the  windows  were  open,  every  one  who 
chose  could  hear  it.  Charles,  not  knowing  German  well,  wished  it  to  be 
icad  in  Latin;  but  Johann  of  Saxony  said  that  on  German  soil  it  must  be 
read  in  the  mother  tongue.  Charles  listened  courteously,  and  accepted  a 
copy  both  in  Latin  and  German,  but  gave  no  opinion,  since  all  was  to  be 
put  oft'  to  the  council,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Latin  service  and  old  rites 
were  to  go  on.  Philip  of  Hesse  and  Johann  of  Saxony  on  this  went  off 
from  the  diet,  and  with  five  more  princes  and  twelve  towns  formed,  at  the 
citv  of  Schmalkalde,  a  league  for  the  defence  of  their  doctrine. 

In  the  meantime  the  rest  of  the  diet  elected  the  Emperor's  brother,  Fer- 
dinand, King  of  the  Romans,  and  Charles  strove  with  all  his  might  to  array 
his  forces  for  an  attack  on  the  Turks,  but  the  league  refused  to  stir  unless 
he  permitted  the  Protestants  to  have  their  own  way. 

The  need  was  so  great  that,  at  Nuremburg,  Charles  made  peace,  consent- 
ing that  things  should  remain  as  they  were  till  the  council;  and  he  thus 
s  u.  reeded  in  getting  the  Germans  together  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand,  upon  which  the  Sultan  retreated  and  left  Hungan  in 
peace. 

Charles  now  determined  to  attack  the  Turks  and  their  allies  the  Moors 
in  their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  there  were  several  sea- 
ports, such  as  Tunis  and  Algiers,  which  were  perfect  nests  of  pirates.  These 
Moorish  ships  continually  tormented  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  carrying 
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off  the  inhabitants,  and  forcing  them  to  the  miserable  life  of  slaves,  rowing 
their  galleys,  until  some  ransom  should  arrive.  To  put  an  end  to  these 
robberies,  Charles  mustered  all  his  Aragonese  ships  as  well  as  the  German 
soldiers,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Genoese  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  he 
most  gallantly  captured  Tunis,  and  set  free  no  less  than  twenty-two  thousand 
Christian  slaves,  who  were  shut  up  in  dungeons,  toiling  in  gardens  or  at  the 
fortifications,  or  laboring  at  the  oar. 


CIIARLUS  V.  AT  FUOGER'S. 

He  had  been  obliged  to  borrow  very  heavily  of  the  great  merchant, 
Fugger  of  Augsburg,  to  fit  out  this  expedition.  The  next  time  he  came  to 
Augsburg,  Fugger  begged  for  the  honor  of  entertaining  him.  A  fire  was 
burning  on  the  hearth  full  of  sweet  odors  from  precious  spices  and  woods. 
The  Emperor  said  it  was  the  most  costly  fire  he  had  ever  seen.  "  It  shall  be 
more  costly  still,"  said  the  merchant,  and  into  it  he  threw  all  the  bonds  for 
the  sums  due  to  him  from  Charles. 
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CHARLES  V 133.-,. 

T   was  not  till  Clement  VII.  an«l  Fraix-i-  I.  were  both  dead  that 
Charles  V.,  after  fifteen  years'  waiting,  was  able  to  have  the 
Council   of  the    Western   Climvli    really   summoned.      Clement 
\\as  always  puttin'_r  it  off,  and   Francis  took  advantage   of   even 
disaster  that   befell   Charles   to   harass   him.     In   an  expedition 
''\      which   Charles   made  to   Algiers,  his   tleet    was  shattered    l.y   ;I 
tempest,  and  Francis  immediately  began  a  fresh  war  with   him  : 
and  when  Charles  had   to  ask  leave   to  travel  through   France, 
when  he  wanted  to  go  from  Spain  to   Flanders,  Francis   feasted 
him   splendidly,   but   to" nented  him   to   give   the  duchy   <>f    Milan   to   the 
Dauphin   Henry. 

When,  however,  thi-M-  two  were  dead,  Pope  Paul  II.  called  on  the  Coun- 
cil to  meet  at  Trent  in  the  Tyrol ;  but  in  the  time  that  had  been  lust  the 
Protestants  had  grown  much  more  hostile.  Luther,  who  had  alwa\s  Keen 
loyal  to  the  Kaisar,  was  dead,  and  so  was  Henry  VIII.  of  England ;  so  that 
it  was  much  more  difficult  to  get  together  any  but  Spanish,  and  Italian,  and 
Austrian  clergy,  all  strong  Roman  Catholics.  They  met  in  154."),  and  the 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  condemn  all  translations  of  the  Bible  that  \\eiv 
not  the  same  with  the  Latin  one  made  by  St.  Jerome  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  this  showed  the  Lutherans,  as  they  said,  that  there  was  no  chance  for 
them  of  a  fair  hearing,  so  they  refused  to  come.  The  head  of  the  Schmal- 
kaldic  League  was  now  Johann  Friedrich,  Elector  of  Saxony,  nephew  to 
Friedrich  the  Wise,  and  a  war  began  between  him  and  the  Emperor.  They 
were  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river  Elbe  at  Muhldorf.  A  miller,  whose 
horses  the  Saxons  had  seized,  showed  the  Emperor's  Spaniards  the  way 
across  the  river,  and  Johann  Friedrich  was  surprised  in  his  camp.  He  fought 
bravely,  but  was  made  prisoner,  and  led  to  Charles.  His  kinsman,  Moritx, 
Duke  of  the  other  half  of  Saxony,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Philip. 
Landgraf  of  Hesse.  Though  lie  was  a  Lutheran,  he  held  with  the  Emperor, 
who  promised  to  make  him  Elector  instead  of  Johann  Friedrich.  Sybilla 
of  Cleves,  wife  to  Johanu  Friedrich,  held  out  Wittenberg  against  the  Em- 
peror, but  Charles  made  it  known  that  he  should  behead  the  Elector  unless 
the  city  were  inven  up,  and  she  was  obliged  to  yield.  When  he  came  into 
the  city  he  would  not  let  his  Spanish  subjects  disturb  Luther  in  his  grave. 
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nor  would  he  stop  the  Lutheran  service,  saying  his  war  was,  not  with 
religion,  but  with  treason. 

The  other  Protestant  princes  were  forced  to  surrender,  one  by  one. 
Moritz  of  Saxony  brought  in  his  father-in-law,  Philip  of  Hesse,  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  should  be  safe,  without  any  (einiges)  imprisonment;  but 
Charles  caused  him  to  be  shut  up  in  a  fortress,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
word  they  had  read  einiges  was  really  ewiyes,  or  perpetual.  This  was 
viewed  as  a  terrible  breach  of  Charles's  word. 

He  had  forced  the  Protestants  to  send  representatives  to  the  Council, 
but  behold,  there  was  no  Council  to  go  to.  Paul  II.  had  been  drawn  by 
his  greedy  kindred,  the  Farnese  family,  to  ask  for  lands  in  Italy  that 
Charles  would  not  grant,  and  then  had  allied  himself  with  Henry  II.  of 
France,  begun  a  war  in  Italy,  and  called  back  his  Italians  from  the 
Council. 

No  more  could  be  done,  and  Charles  was  bitterly  disappointed.  He 
called  together  a  diet  at  Augsburg  to  settle  what  was  to  be  done.  The 
Germans  were  very  angry  at  the  defeat  of  their  princes  by  his  Spanish 
soldiers,  and  looked  on  him  more  as  a  foreign  conqueror  than  as  their 
Emperor;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  them  were  so  coarse  and  boor- 
ish, and  such  drunkards,  that  Charles,  and  the  Flemish,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
gentlemen  despised  them.  All  Charles  could  do  was  to  cause  one  Lutheran 
and  two  Catholic  divines  to  draw  up  a  code  of  rules  for  worship  that  might 
be  observed  in  the  Interim,  till  the  Council  could  meet  again ;  but  this 
Interim  pleased  no  one,  and  was  distrusted  by  everybody. 

Charles  further  offended  the  Germans  by  showing  that  he  wanted  them 
to  engage  to  elect  his  son  Philip  King  of  the  Romans  when  Ferdinand 
should  become  Emperor,  instead  of  Ferdinand's  son,  Maximilian.  Philip 
would  of  course  be  King  of  Spain,  and  he  was  a  thorough  Spaniard,  grave, 
cold,  and  gloomy,  while  Maximilian  was  a  bright,  kindly,  gracious  German. 
They  would  make  no  such  promise,  and  showed  further  displeasure  when 
Charles  refused  to  release  Philip  of  Hesse ;  and  on  this,  Moritz  of  Saxony 
began  plotting  against  him.  The  city  of  Magdeburg  had  never  accepted 
the  Interim,  and  Moritz  had  been  sent  to  reduce  it.  He  turned  the  army 
he  was  commanding  against  the  Kaisar  himself,  allied  himself  with  Henry 
II.  of  France,  and  joined  the  discontented  Germans  just  when  half  of 
Charles's  Spanish  troops  were  in  Hungary  fighting  with  the  Turks,  and  the 
other  half  in  Italy,  and  he  himself  was  lying  ill  of  the  gout  at  Innspruck, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  try  to  collect  the  Council  once  more.  Such  a 
sudden  dash  did  Moritz  make  at  Innspruck  that  the  Emperor  had  to  rise 
from  his  bed,  and  be  carried  in  a  litter  over  the  mountain  passes  by  torch- 
light. He  released  the  Elector,  Johann  Friedrich,  who,  however,  came  with 
him  rathe.1  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  kinsman.  Moritz  would  have 
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pursued  them,  but    his  troops  stopped   to  plunder  Innsprnck.  and   Charle.- 
.safely  reached  the  fortress  of  Villach  in  Carinthia. 

The  King  of  the  Romans  had  a  conference  with  Moritx  at  1'a-saii.  and 
agreed  to  his  conditions — viz.,  that  the  L-ind-jraf  should  be  relea-ed.  and 
that  each  German  prince  might  have  siidi  \\oixhip  as  he  chose  in  hi* 
dominions;  on  wliich  Moritx  promised  himself  to  head  a  crn-ade  aiiain-t  the 
Turks.  The  Kaisar  was  forced  to  consent,  though  very  unwillingly  :  ami 
Albreclit  of  Brandenburg  refused  to  be  included  in  the  treaty,  being  really 
nothing  but  a  savage  robber,  whose  cruelties  were  shocking.  Moritx  marched 
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against  him,  and  defeated  him  at  Sievenhausen,  but  was  killed  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  when  only  thirty-two  years  old.  Albreclit  fled  into 
France,  and  there  soon  died,  but  his  family  still  held  the  lands  of  the 
Teutonic  order  which  he  had  seized. 

Henry  U.  of  France  had  allied  himself  with  Moritz,  called  himself  the 
Protector  of  the  Liberties  of  Germany,  and,  with  this  excuse,  seized  the 
three  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun.  Charles  in  vain  tried  to  retake 
Metz.  He  was  much  broken  and  aged,  and  had  been  deeply  L-rieved  by  the 
failure  of  the  Council  and  the  treason  of  Moritx.  whom  he  had  loved  like  a 
son.  At  a  diet  held  at  Augsburg,  in  15 :>.">.  a  religious  peace  was  agreed  to. 
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leaving  the  princes  free  to  establish  what  faith  they  chose ;  and  the  next 
year  the  Emperor,  who  had  long  ago  made  up  his  mind  to  give  up  his 
crowns,  and  spend  his  age  in  devotion,  collected  his  people  at  Brussels,  and 
there  gave  up  his  kingdoms  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  the  Low  Countries  to  his 
son  Philip,  and  Austria  to  his  brother  Ferdinand. 

He.  then  retired  to  the  Convent  of  Yusle  in  Spain,  where  he  spent  his 
time  in  prayers,  and  in  his  garden,  and  in  writing  letters  of  advice  to  his 
son.  One  of  his  great  pleasures  was  studying  mechanics  and  watch-making, 
and  there  is  a  story  that,  when  he  found  no  two  of  his  clocks  would  keep 
quite  the  same  time,  he  said  that  it  was  just  the  same  with  men's  minds. 
His  two  sisters,  the  widowed  Queens  of  France  and  Hungary,  lived  near, 
and  saw  him  constantly,  and  he  led  a  tranquil  life  till  his  death  in  1558. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

FERDINAND  I A.D.  1556-1564. 

ERDINAND  I.  was  already  well  known  and  much  loved  and 
respected  in  Germany,  where  he  had  served  his  brother  faith- 
fully, and  yet  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  Germans,  who  knew 
him  to  be  perfectly  faithful  to  his  word;  so  much  so  that 
when  a  nobleman  to  whom  he  had  promised  some  favor  acted 
so  as  not  to  deserve  it,  he  still  gave  it,  saying  he  cared  more 
for  his  honor,  than  for  the  man's  dishonor. 

The  fierce  old  Pope,  Paul  IV.,  who  was  chosen  in  1555, 
hated  all  the  house  of  Austria,  because  he  was  a  Neapolitan, 
and  Spain  had  conquered  his  native  kingdom ;  and  he  would  not  acknowledge 
Ferdinand  except  on  condition  of  his  giving  up  the  peace  of  Augsburg  and 
persecuting  the  Protestants.  But  this  Ferdinand  would  not  do,  for  the 
peace  had  been  chiefly  of  his  own  making,  and  he  believed  that  if  the  Pope 
would  give  up  some  of  the  customs  of  the  Church  of  Rome  they  might  yet 
be  brought  back  to  it.  Indeed  he  sent  into  Bohemia  the  Jesuits,  a  body  of 
priests  who  had  been  formed  in  Spain,  specially  to  attend  to  education  and 
to  the  training  of  consciences,  and  they  brought  over  a  great  many  of  the 
old  Hussites  to  the  Church. 

Though  Ferdinand  kept  out  of  the  old  war  between  Spain  and  France, 
wThile  that  was  still  going  on  there  was  no  chance  of  calling  together  again 
the  Council  of  Trent ;  but  when  at  last  Henry  II.  of  France  was  thoroughly 
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beaten  :n  tin-  battle  ..f  St.  Quentin  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Koth  Kmperor 
aii-l  Pope  were  anxious  for  it,  and  Bulls  were  issued  invitim:  all  nation, 
thereto,  and  also  the  Protestants.  The  Prote-tants  met  at  .Naiiinl.iirLr  in 
Saxony  to  receive  the  message,  uhich  was  sent  to  them  1)\  Cardinal  Coin- 

mendoiie.  The  Elector  Angost,  son  to  Moritz,  took  the  lead,  and  told  tl.e 
Cardinul  that  they  cou!d  not  accept  the  letters  because  the  Pope  called  them 
his  sons  and  they  did  not  own  him  for  their  father;  and  they  spoke  so 
violently  that  he  answered  them  with — "  What  mean  ye  by  these  bitter 
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words  against  one  who  hath  undertaken  a  long  journey  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  unity  '."  And  then  he  reproached  them  for  their  many  divisions 
and  irreverent  ways,  saying  that  over  the  wine-pot  and  the  dice-box  people 
disputed  on  the  mysteries  of  religion.  Thev  were  a  little  subdued  by  this 

•/  O  •>  »' 

rebuke,  but  they  ended  by  declaring  that  whatever  the  Council  might  say, 
they  would  hold  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Only  the  Elector  Palatine, 
who  had  taken  up  the  teachings  of  Calvin,  which  went  even  further  from 
the  IJoinan  doctrine,  than  did  those  of  Luther,  was  very  loth  to  sign  the 
( 'oni'ession. 

The  Council   met  at  Trent,  and   Ferdinand   tried   to  get  the   Bishop-  t<> 
consent  to  give  the  Cup  to  the  laity,  to  let   the   priests  be  married   men,  to 
30 
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have  part*  of  the  service  in  the  language  of  the  country,  to  put  a  stop  to 
selling  indulgences,  and  to  have  fewer  Cardinals,  and  better  rules  for  electing 
the  Pope.  The  French  wished  for  these  things  also,  but  the  Italians  were 
against  all  change,  and  joined  with  the  Spaniards  against  them.  There  was 
much  fierce  quarreling,  and  at  last,  though  some  rules  were  made,  which 
have  kept  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  better  order  ever  since,  and 
prevented  indulgences  from  ever  being  sold,  they  would  make  no  other  real 
reform,  and  destroyed  all  hope  of  bringing  back  the  Protestants  and 
Calvimsts.  Ferdinand  said  the  Council  would  do  no  good  if  it  sat  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  was  very  glad  to  have  it  broken  up.  However,  in 
Germany,  to  please  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  for  a  time,  allowed  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Cup  and  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  :  and  Ferdinand  strove 
hard  to  brina-  about  the  other  matters  he  had  asked  for.  He  succeeded  so 
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far  that  there  is  a  part  of  the  service  still  in  German  instead  of  Latin  in 
Austria  and  the  Tyrol. 

Indeed,  Ferdinand  was  a  great  peacemaker,  and  a  thoroughly  good  man. 
His  wife,  Anne  of  Hungary,  was  an  excellent  woman;  and  his  eldest  son, 
Maximilian,  was  so  much  beloved  that  the  Electors  heartily  chose  him  as 
King  of  the  Romans.  He  was  the  first  to  be  so  chosen,  without  the  corona- 
tion of  an  Emperor  by  the  Pope  to  make  way  for  him. 

Good  as  were  the  Imperial  family,  the  Empire  was  in  a  sad  state ;  indeed 
it  had  been  growing  backward  rather  than  forward  in  all  good  things  ever 
since  the  time  of  Friedrich  Barbarossa.  Then  the  Germans  had  been  quite 
equal  with  the  English,  French  and  Italians  in  all  matters  of  improvement 
and  civilization  ;  but  first  the  Italian  wars  called  off  their  Emperors,  and 
then  there  were  quarrels  about  their  election,  and  those  who  had  only 
small  hereditary  possessions  were  not  strong  enough  to  keep  the  princes  and 
nobles  in  order.  The  greater  princes  and  the  free  towns  managed  to 
establish  some  rule,  and  the  Swabian  League  had  destroyed  the  worst  of  the 
lesser  independent  nobles.  Maximilian's  arrangement  of  the  circles  did 
some  good,  but  Charles  the  Fifth's  reign  had  only  made  things  worse,  by 
adding  quarrels  between  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  to  all  the  rest. 
He  had  indeed  subdued  the  German  princes  by  his  Spanish  troops,  but  tliey 
felt  as  if  a  foreigner  had  conquered  them,  and  hated  him.  Almost  every 
mountain  pass  had  a  robber  noble,  who  tormented  travelers,  and  ground 
down  his  vassals  by  his  exactions.  The  nobles  despised  learning,  and  were 
terrible  drunkards  and  gamesters,  so  that  their  diets  and  camps  were  a 
scandal  and  a  joke  to  other  nations;  and  they  were  mostly  rude  and 
boorish,  while  the  burghers  and  merchants  whom  they  despised  were  well- 
read,  thoughtful,  cultivated  people.  Each  prince  and  each  city  had  fixed 
which  form  of  doctrine  should  prevail.  In  the  Lutheran  ones  the  lands  of 
the  bishoprics  and  abbeys  had  been  seized;  but  in  some  of  these  the  nun- 
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neries  were  kept  up  and  called  Chapter-,  as  a  home  for  ladies  of  noble  birth, 
who  took  no  vows,  tint  enjoyed  the  estates. 

Ferdinand  would  gladly  have  improved  matters,  but  he  v\a-  already  an 
old  man  when  he  became  Emperor,  and  he  died  in  the  year  1564. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 


MAXIMILIAN  II  ..........................  A.  D.  1.504 

f  AXIMILIAN  II.  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  He  was  a  kindly,  warmhearted  man. 
beloved  by  all,  and  he  allowed  so  much  freedom  to  the 
Lutherans  that  he  was  sometimes  accused  of  being  one  him- 
self. He  could  speak  six  languages  with  ease,  and  King 
Henry  III.  of  France  declared  that  he  was  the  most  accom- 
plished gentleman  he  ever  met.  He  was  so  industrious  that 
his  chancellor  said  that  if  he  had  not  been  Emperor  he 
would  have  been  the  best  of  chancellors,  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  hear  the  petitions  of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  His  Bohemian 
subjects  said  of  him  that  they  were  as  happy  under  him  as  if  he  had  been 
their  father,  and  all  his  people  would  have  given  the  same  character  of  him. 
Unfortunately,  whatever  he  did  in  his  own  dominions  of  Austria,  I1  •  - 
gary,  and  Bohemia,  he  held  little  power  over  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  and 
they  \\ould  not  listen  to  his  counsel.  It  had  become  the  custom  of  the 
Germans  to  go  forth  as  soldiers,  calling  themselves  Landsknechts,  and  hiring 
themselves  out  to  fight,  no  matter  in  what  cause,  provided  they  were  well 
paid,  and  got  plenty  of  plunder.  This  took  them  away  from  their  proper 
\\ork;  there  were  not  men  enough  left  to  till  the  ground,  and  such  as  came 
back  were  horribly  idle,  lawless,  and  wicked,  unfit  for  a  peaceful  life. 
Maximilian  tried  to  get  the  Diet  to  forbid  the  men  of  Germany  from  taking 
service  with  other  princes,  but  he  could  not  succeed,  and  Germans  fought 
all  through  the"  wars  in  France  and  the  Netherlands.  However,  the  Diet 
agreed  with  the  Kaisar  in  trying  to  put  down  the  horrible  lawlessness  of 
some  of  the  barons.  There  was  a  knight  called  Wilhelm  of  Grumbach  \\  h<» 
had  ravaged  Franconia  with  fire  and  sword,  and  had  ended  by  murdering 
the  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg.  He  had  been  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 
but  Friedrich  of  Saxony,  son  of  the  deprived  Elector,  Johann  Friedrich, 
thought  proper  to  give  him  shelter  at  Gotha,  and  for  seven  years  the  edict 
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could  not  be  performed,  but  at  last  the  Elector  August  came  before  Gotha 
with  an  army,  and  forced  it  to  surrender,  when  Grumbach,  after  being  bar 
barouslv  tortured,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses,  and  Friedrich  was 
imprisoned,  and  deprived  of  his  lands,  which  were  divided  between  his  two 


sons. 


Maximilian  was  a  firm  ally  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  there  was  a  plan  at 
one  time  of  one  of  his  many  sons  marrying  her,  but  this  came  to  nothing. 
His  daughter  Elizabeth  married  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  was  quite 
broken-hearted  by  the  cruelties  she  saw  at  his  court.  Maximilian  himself 
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showed  the  greatest  grief  and  indignation  at  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, and  always  stood  up  for  what  was  just  and  merciful. 

His  wife  was  Maria,  daughter  to  Charles  V.,  for  the  Austrian  princes 
were  far  too  apt  to  marry  their  cousins,  and  having  no  infusion  of  fresh 
spirit,  the  family  became  duller  and  duller,  and  none  of  the  five  sons  of 
Maximilian  were  equal  to  himself.  The  third  of  them,  who  bore  the  same 
name  as  his  father,  was  elected  King  of  Poland  by  one  party,  but  another 
party  chose  Siegmund  of  Sweden,  and  defeated  him.  Afterward  he  was 
nride  Grand  Master  of  the  remains  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  The  estates 
of  that  Order  in  Eastern  Prussia  could  not  be  recovered  from  the  Elector  of 
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Brandenburg,  t<>  whom  the  Grand  Master  Albrecht  had  left  tin-in,  for  the 
1'rotestant  princes  mustered  very  strongly  in  the  Diet,  ami  would  not  </\\<- 
ii]>  a  fragment  of  the  Church  lands  which  they  had  >cix.t-d,  and  the  Emperor 
uas  deterinined  not  to  go  to  uar  with  them. 

He  was  able  to  avoid  war  everywhere  but  in  Hungary,  where  Johann 
Sieginuud,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  attacked  him,  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
ask  the  aid  of  the  terrible  Sultan,  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  The  enormous 
army  of  Turks  advanced  up  the  Danube,  meaning  to  take  Vienna  itself,  but 
they  stopped  to  take  the  little  town  of  Zagreth.  Here  the  brave  Count 
Xiini  with  fifteen  hundred  men  held  out  most  bravely.  The  place  was  in 
the  middle  of  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  had  strong  walls,  so  that  the  Turks 
had  to  throw  in  earth  to  make  roads,  and  raise  mounds  on  which  to  plant 
their  cannon.  Even  when  they  had  battered  down  part  of  the  walls,  they 
were  beaten  back  in  nineteen  assaults  before  at  last  they  gained  a  footing  in 
the  outer  part  of  the  fortress.  Only  six  hundred  men  were  left  within,  and 
Count  Zrini,  seeing  all  hope  gone,  took  the  keys  of  the  place,  and  with  his 
father's  sword  in  his  hand  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  his  men,  hoping  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  enemy.  He  was  slain  bravely  fighting,  and  his  men 
were  driven  back  into  the  castle,  and  were  there  killed,  all  but  a  very  few, 
whose  wonderful  bravery  struck  even  the  Turkish  soldiers.  They  had 
stopped  the  Turks  for  a  whole  month,  and  their  constancy  was  the  saving 
of  their  country,  for  the  long  delay  in  the  unwholesome  marshes  caused  an 
illness,  of  which-  the  Sultan  Solyman  died,  and  thus  the  invasion  was  pre- 
vented. Peace  was  made  with  the  new  Sultan,  Selim,  and  so  honorable  was 
the  Emperor,  that  when  a  great  league  was  made  against  the  Turks  by 
Spain,  Venice,  and  the  Pope,  he  would  not  join  it,  saying  that  a  Christian 
could  never  be  justified  in  breaking  an  oath.  The  allies  defeated  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  in  the  glorious  sea-fight  of  Lepanto,  and  crushed  their  strength,  but 
Maximilian  forbade  the  Hungarians  to  make  any  great  show  of  rejoicing,  as 
he  said  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  insult  the  Turks  in  their  distress. 

The  crown  of  Poland  was  vacant  again,  and  Maximilian  proposed  to  the 
Poles  to  choose  his  third  son,  Ernst,  a  good,  upright  man,  but  with  such  low 
spirits  that  he  was  hardly  ever  seen  to  smile.  The  Poles  would  not  have 
him,  and  chose  instead  the  Emperor  himself,  a  wise  choice,  for  he  was  so 
much  beloved  that  he  was  called  by  the  Germans  after  the  Emperor  Titus, 
"  the  delight  of  the  world." 

Ernst's  melancholy  seems  to  have  been  inherited  from  the  poor  crazed 
Jnana  of  Spain,  grandmother  to  both  Maximilian  and  his  wife,  and  it  often 
showed  itself  in  both  the  Austrian  and  Spanish  lines.  Maximilian  himself, 
though  bright  and  cheerful,  had  never  been  strong,  and  he  died  suddenly 
while  holding  a  diet  at  Kegensburg,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, ir>7<'>.  His  wife,  with  one  of  his  daughters,  then  went  into  a  convent  in 
Spain.  He  had  had  sixteen  children,  of  whom  nine  lived  to  grow  up. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 


RUDOLF  II A.D.  1576-1612. 

*HE  weakest  and  least  sane  of  all  the  sons  of  Maximilian  was 
the  eldest,  Rudolf,  who  had  already  been  chosen  King  of  the 
Romans,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  15"(i.  He  was,  however, 
in  his  early  youth  full  of  liveliness  and  cheerfulness,  living,  as 
his  brothers  said,  too  familiarly  with  people  of  all  ranks ;  and 
he  was  a  man  of  much  reading,  knowing  many  languages,  and 
having  a  great  turn  for  natural  science,  so  that  he  formed 
botanical  gardens,  and  collected  a  menagerie  of  foreign  animals. 
He  began  the  great  museum  of  gems,  statues,  and  pictures  at 
Vienna,  and  encouraged  learning,  especially  in  Bohemia,  where  there  were 
such  good  schools  that  most  of  the  burghers  were  familiar  with  the  old 
Greek  and  Latin  poets.  He  also  was  very  fond  of  chemistry  and  astronomy, 
and  brought  to  his  court  the  two  men  who  had  gone  the  farthest  in  the  study 
of  the  stars,  Tycho  Brahe,  a  Swede,  and  Kepler,  a  Wurtemburgher. 

In  those  days,  however,  chemistry  and  astronomy  had  two  false  sisters- 
alchemy,  an  endeavor  to  find  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  therewith  make 
gold  ;  and  astrology,  which  was  supposed  to  foretell  a  man's  fate  by  calcu- 
lating the  influences  of  the  planets  which  stood  foremost  in  the  sky  at  his 
birth.  These  two  vain  studies  seem  to  have  turned  Rudolf's  head.  An  astrol- 
oger told  him  that  he  would  die  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  next  generation 
of  his  own  kindred ;  and  to  prevent  this  murderer  from  being  born  he  would 
neither  marry  himself  nor  let  any  of  his  five  brothers  marry,  except  Albrecht, 
who  would  have  seemed  the  most  unlikely  of  all,  since  he  was  a  Cardinal. 
As  he  had  never  really  taken  Holy  Orders,  he  was  chosen  as  the  husband  of 
Isabel  Clara  Eugenia,  the  daughter  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  sent  with  her 
to  govern  Flanders,  and  what  remained  of  the  Netherlands  after  Holland 
and  the  other  six  provinces  had  broken  loose  from  Philip  II.  Fear  of  the 
possible  murder,  however,  grew  on  Rudolf ;  and  he  ceased  to  go  out  or  hold 
audiences  with  his  people,  attending  to  nothing  but  his  alchemy  and  his 
horses,  of  which  he  had  a  magnificent  collection. 

In  the  meantime  things  fell  into  disorder,  and  began  to  work  toward  a 
civil  war.  Germany  was  divided  into  three  great  parties — the  Roman 
Catholics,  of  whom  the  chief  was  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria;  the 
Lutherans,  whose  principal  leaders  were  the  Electors,  Johann  Siegmund  of 
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Bmndenbnr      and    Johann 


of   Saxony:    ami    the   Calvini-t-.    under 


Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt  and  the  Pfalzgraf  or  Elector  Palatine  of   the 
Rhine. 

The  free  city  of  Donauwerth   was  chiefly  Protestant,  but  there  was  a 
Benedictine  abbey  within  it,  where  the  monks  were  undisturbed,  on  con- 
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dition  that  they  should  make  no  processions.  For  many  years  they  had 
refrained,  but  when  the  Rogation  tide  of  1605  came  round,  they  went  forth, 
as  of  old,  to  sing  litanies  and  bless  the  crops.  The  magistrates  stopped 
them,  sent  back  the  banners  to  the  abbey,  but  let  the  procession  go  on.  The 
Bishop  of  Wurtzburg  complained  to  the  Aulic  Council,  and  a  citation  was 
sent  to  the  magistrates,  which,  however,  was  placed  in  the  Abbot's  hands. 
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and  lie  did  not  slio\v  it  till  he  found  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  another  pro- 
ression.  The  magistrates  tried  to  keep  the  peace,  but  the  people  had  been 
worked  up  into  a  fury,  and  assaulted  a  funeral  procession,  destroying  the 
banners  and  driving  back  the  monks.  On  this  Donauwerth  was  laid  under 
the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  sent  to  carry  it  out. 
He  did  not  act  with  violence,  but  marched  into  the  city,  which  was  able  to 
make  no  resistance,  restored  the  chief  church  to  the  Catholics,  and  united 
the  city  to  his  own  duchy,  to  which  it  had  formerly  belonged. 


RUDOLF  II.  GRANTS  THE  LETTER  OF  MAJESTY. 

The  whole  reformed  party  was  offended,  and  formed  into  a  great  league. 
The  Lutherans  seem  chiefly  to  have  meant  to  keep  all  they  had  taken  from 
the  Church,  but  the  Calvinists  had  hopes  of  depriving  the  House  of  Austria 
of  the  Empire.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  formed  a  Catholic  League  in  self- 
defence. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disturbances  the  Duke  of  Cleves  died,  and  his 
duchy  was  disputed  between  the  sons  of  his  two  sisters — the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  and  young  Duke  Wolfgang  of  Xeubnr^.  They  were  both 
Lutherans,  and  Wolfgang,  at  a  conference  between  them,  said  the  best  way 
of  settling  the  matter  would  be  for  him  to  marry  his  rival's  daughter.  The 
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Elector  \v:is  so  angry  ;it  this  proposal  that  lie  boxed  the  young  man'-  ear-: 
whereupon  Wolfgang,  in  his  anger,  became  a  Unman  Catholic,  ami  a-ked 
for  help  from  Spain  and  Havana.  On  the  other  hand  tin-  Klector  became  a 
Calvinist,  and  uas  more  active  iii  the  affairs  of  tin-  union.  The  Emperor 
tried  to  interfere,  but  in  vain;  and  the  country  of  Jnlich  and  Cleves  \\a- 
divided  between  the  two  for  a  time. 

In  the  meantime  Uudolt">  neglect  of  business  had  led  to  such  confii-ion 
in  both  Austria  and  Hungary  that  they  revolted  airainM  him.  and  forced 
him  to  give  them  up  to  his  brother  Matthias  in  liiod.  Only  Bohemia  \\a- 
left  to  him,  and  he  hoped  to  keep  that  by  put ting  forth  a  Letter  of  Majesty 
granting  freedom  of  worship  and  equal  rights  to  the  Hii-site*  and  1'rote- 
taiils,  but  he  allowed  his  cousin  Leopold.  Bishop  of  Passau,  to  raise  an 
:,rmy  in  the  Catholic  interest.  The  Bohemians,  seeing  that  lie  could  not 
be  trusted,  called  in  Matthias,  and  deposed  Rudolf,  though  they  still  allowed 
him  his  palace  at  Prague,  where  he  could  go  on  with  his  experiments  with 
Tycho  Hrahe,  who,  though  a  great  astronomer,  was  as  superstitious  as 
himself.  There  was  a  comet  in  1607,  which  the  Emperor  thought  had  come 
on  his  account.  His  fears  of  assassination  increased.  He  would  never  go 
to  church,  or  anywhere  else  except  to  his  stables;  and  thither  he  had  a 
passage  made  with  oblique  windows  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  to  prevent 
his  being  shot,  and  the  whole  lined  with  black  marble,  to  show  the  reflec- 
tion of  any  one  who  came  near  him.  His  own  counsellors  and  foreign 
envoys  had  to  disguise  themselves  as  grooms  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  he 
sometimes. flew  into  violent  rages  on  finding  them  out,  while  his  tits  of 
melancholy  were  worse  than  ever. 

However,  he  roused  himself  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Electors  at  Nuivm- 
burg,  told  them  how  he  was  stripped  and  impoverished,  and  begged  for  a 
grant  of  revenues  from  the  Empire.  They  showed  him  little  pity,  saying  it 
was  his  own  fault,  and  desiring  to  have  a  diet  summoned  for  electing  any 
one  of  his  brothers  King  of  the  Romans.  This  he  felt  to  be  a  step  toward 
taking  away  his  last  crown,  and  he  kept  on  putting  off  and  off  the  calling 
of  the  diet  till  the  Electors  lost  patience,  and  summoned  it  for  themselves. 

This  was  the  last  blow.  His  depression  increased,  and  he  pined  a\\  a\ 
till  he  found  himself  dying ;  then  he  brightened  up,  declaring  that  he  felt  as 
happy  as  when  in  his  youth  he  had  come  home  to  Germany  after  a  visit  to 
Spain,  for  now  he  was  going  beyond  the  reach  of  change  and  sorrow.  He 
died  in  the. sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-seventh  of  his  reign,  in 
the  year  1012. 
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CHAPTEE    XXXIII. 


MATTHIAS A.D.  1612-1619. 

»HE  new  Emperor,  Matthias,  was  a  good  and  upright  man,  who 
had  only  taken  part  against  his  elder  brother  because  he  saw 
that  otherwise  the  three  hereditary  states  would  be  lost  to  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.     So  soon  as  he  had  freed  himself  from 
Rudolfs  fancies,  he  had  married  his  cousin,  Anne  of   the 
Tyrol,  whom  he  loved  most  tenderly ;  but  he  had  no  children 
—indeed  the  only  one  of  all  Maximilian's  sixteen  children 
who  ever  had  a  child  was  Anne,  whose  only  child  was  Philip 
III.  of  Spain,  and  the  Germans  and  Austriaus  alike  would 
never  have  borne  to  pass  \inder  another  Spanish  king. 

The  fittest  heir  would  thus  be  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Styria,  who  was  son 
to  Charles,  a  younger  son  of  the  Emperor,  Ferdinand  II.  He  had  lost  his 
father  very  early,  and  had  been  bred  up  by  his  Bavarian  uncle  and  Jesuit 
teachers,  so  that  he  was  a  very  devout  and  conscientious  man,  but  not  clever 
—and  cold,  shy,  and  grave.  When,  in  1596,  he  first  came  to  take  possession 
of  his  duchy,  he  found  all  the  Styrians  Protestants,  and  not  one  person  in 
Gratz  would  receive  the  Holy  Communion  with  him  on  Easter-day.  He  was 
so  much  shocked  that  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  vowed  to  restore 
his  duchy  to  the  Church.  He  brought  back  a  band  of  Capuchin  Friars,  and 
between  their  teaching  and  his  own  management  he  so  entirely  changed  the 
profession  of  the  Styrians  that,  in  1603,  there  were  40,000  at  the  Easter 
Mass. 

This  did  not  make  the  notion  of  him  welcome  to  the  Protestants.  The 
Bohemians  in  especial  had  been  meaning  to  keep  quiet  as  long  as  Matthias 
lived,  but  on  his  death  they  meant  to  choose  either  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
or  the  Elector  Palatine.  But  in  1617  their  diet  was  called  together,  and 
they  were  told  that  they  had  no  right  to  choose  any  stranger,  but  must 
accept  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  to  whom  Matthias  wished  to  resign  the  crown 
of  Bohemia.  They  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  did  as  they  were  bidden, 
though  they  believed  their  crown  to  be  elective,  and  many  of  them  were  old 
Hussites. 

Ferdinand  doubted  whether,  as  a  good  Catholic,  he  ought  to  swear  to 
the  Letter  of  Majesty  granted  by  Rudolf,  which  made  the  Protestants  equal 
with  the  Catholics  ;  but  the  Jesuits  told  him  that  though  it  might  have  been 
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ci  "rant  it,  it  could  not  be  wrong  to  accept  it  as  part  of  the  law  of 
the  liiinl  ;  and  a>  In-  walked  in  -tate  to  hi-  e<,roiiation,  he  said  to  one  of  his 
friends  "  I  am  glad  to  have  won  this  crown  without  an\  pangs  of  con- 
science. ' 

However,  he  did  not  think  himself  hound  to  more  than  keeping  the 
strictest  letter  of  the  law,  while  he  believed  it  his  duty  to  restore  Bohemia 
to  the  Church,  He  banished  all  the  Protestant  and  Hussite  school-master-, 
founding  two  Convents  of  Capuchins  and  three  Jesuit  Colleges,  and  bringing 
in  as  many  of  his  Catholic-  to  >ettle  in  the  country  as  possible.  It  was  the 
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plan  that  had  succeeded  in  Styria,  and  there  was  very  little  resistance  among 
the  people  in  Bohemia.  He  was  also  elected  King  of  Hungary,  and  there 
crowned,  and  a  diet  was  soon  to  be  assembled  to  appoint  him  King  of  the 
Romans. 

His  two  chief  Bohemian  counsellors  were  Slavata  and  Martinitz,  both 
zealous  Catholics,  whom  he  left  as  regents  when  he  went  to  Germany ;  and 
on  the  opposite  side  was  Count  Thurm,  a  strong  Lutheran,  who  hated  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  A  Lutheran  church  was  pulled  down,  and  the  cougre- 
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•ration  was  shut  out  of  another  because  they  did  not  come  under  the  rules  of 
the  Letter  of  Majesty.  On  this,  Thurm  and  his  friends  sent  a  remonstrance 
to  the  Emperor,  but  Matthias  justified  all  that  his  cousin  had  done,  and 
they  became  afraid  of  absolute  persecution.  Thurm  resolved  to  destroy  the 
rule  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  iu  Bohemia,  and  to  begin  by  the  death  of 
the  regents. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1618,  a  whole  troop  of  Hussite  and  Lutheran  armed 
nobles  tramped  up  into  the  Council  Chamber  where  Martinitz  and  Slavata 
were  sitting,  and  reproached  them  with  having  been  the  authors  of  the 
Emperor's  letter.  A  few  hot  words  passed.  "  Let  us  follow  the  old  custom, 
and  hurl  them  from  the  window,"  some  one  cried ;  and  they  were  dragged 
to  a  window  seventy  feet  above  the  ditch  of  the  Castle  of  Prague.  Mar- 
tinitz begged  for  a  priest.  "  Commend  thy  soul  to  God,"  was  the  answer ; 
'*  we  will  have  no  Jesuit  scoundrels  here ; "  and  he  was  hurled  out,  uttering 
a  prayer  of  which  the  murderers  caught  a  few  words,  and  one  cried,  "Let 
us  see  whether  his  Mary  will  help  him."  Slavata  and  the  secretary  were 
also  hurled  out,  but,  looking  from  the  window,  the  man's  next  cry  was,  "His 
Mary  has  helped  him."  For  there  was  a  pile  of  waste  paper  just  below, 
which  had  broken  the  fall,  and  all  three  crawled  away  unhurt. 

This  Defenestration,  as  the  Bohemians  called  it,  was  in  truth  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  which  ravaged  Germany,  and  threw  back  all 
progress  and  improvement  all  the  time  it  lasted,  and  bred  some  of  the  most 
savage  and  lawless  soldiers  who  ever  drew  sword.  The  Hussites  began  it 
in  real  fear  for  their  religion,  and  also  feeling  that  the  nation  had  been 
cheated  by  the  House  of  Austria  of  the  power  of  electing  their  king,  and 
they  hoped  for  help  from  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  princes  who  had  any 
quarrel  with  that  family.  They  wrote  a  letter  justifying  their  treatment  of 
the  two  regents  by  the  fate  of  Jezebel,  and  raised  almost  all  Bohemia  against 
Ferdinand. 

The  Emperor  Matthias  had  enough  of  the  spirit  of  his  father  to  wish  to 
win  them  back  by  gentle  means,  and  his  chief  adviser,  Cardinal  Klesel,  was 
fully  of  the  same  mind.  They  tried  to  hold  back  Ferdinand,  who  wanted 
to  take  speedy  vengeance,  and  was  supported  by  his  former  guardian,  the 
Archduke  Maximilian,  and  the  Jesuits.  When  they  found  that  the  Em- 
peror would  not  send  troops  from  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  reduce 
Bohemia,  these  two  princes  caused  Klesel  to  be  seized,  stripped  of  his  robes, 
and  sent  off  a  prisoner  to  a  castle  iu  the  Tyrol.  Matthias  was  ill  in  bed 
with  gout,  and  when  his  brother  went  and  told  him  what  had  been  done, 
his  wrath  and  grief  were  so  great  that  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak, 
but  thrust  the  bed-clothes  into  his  mouth  till  he  was  almost  choked.  He 
was  too  feeble  and  old  to  hinder  Ferdinand  from  sending  Spanish  and 
Flemish  troops  into  Bohemia,  but  Count  Thurm  was  at  the  head  of  ten 
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thousand  insurgents,  and  had  allied  himself  with  Bethlem  (ialior,  \Vaiuode 
of  Transylvania,  and  with  tin-  Protestant  Union,  at  the  head  of  wh'n-h  \\as 
the  Elector  Palatine,  Friedrich,  the  husband  of  Klixalieth,  daughter  to 
James  I.  of  England. 

The  Catholic  Germans  were  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  mind  as  the 
Kmperor,  ready  to  do  anything  to  prevent  war,  and  Matthias,  getting  better, 
fixed  a  meeting  at  Kgra  to  try  to  come  to  some  agreement;  but  his  wife  died 
just  then,  and  he  sank  into  a  state  of  depression,  comparing  his  cousin's 
usage  of  him  to  his  own  treatment  of  his  brother  Rudolf,  and  grieving  over 
the  miseries  he  saw  coming  on  the  Empire.  He  died  before  the  conference 
could  take  place,  on  the  20th  of  March,  KiJ.9. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

THE       HE  VOLT      Of      BOHEMIA. 
FERDINAND  II A.I).  1010-1(521. 

i  FFAIRS  were  in  a  very  unpromising  state  for  Ferdinand 
when  Matthias  died.  The  Protestant  princes  of  the  Union 
were  unwilling  to  make  him  Kmperor,  nor  would  the  Bohe- 
mians accept  his  promise  to  renew  the  Letter  of  Majesty; 
but  Count  Thurm,  by  favor  of  the  numerous  Austrian 
Protestants,  marched  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Vienna. 

Ferdinand  sent  his  wife  and  children  away  to  the  Tyrol, 
and  waited  at  Vienna  himself  with  only  three  hundred  men 
whom  he  could  depend  upon.  The  Austrians  meant  to 
profit  by  his  distress,  and  insisted  that  he  should  accept  a  charter  which 
united  them  with  the  Bohemians,  and  made  them  far  too  strong  for  his 
reforms.  He  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  for  aid  to  stand  firm 
against  what  his  conscience  forbade,  and  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  in 
answer,  "Fear  not,  I  will  not  forsake  thee." 

The  Bohemian  cannon  were  firing  on  his  palace,  and  sixteen  Austrian 
nobles  rushed  in  on  him,  calling  on  him  to  sign  the  charter,  telling  him  that 
the  city  had  revolted,  and  that  if  he  did  not  sign  he  should  be  shut  up  in  a 
convent,  and  his  children  should  be  bred  up  Protestants.  One  noble  even 
took  him  roughly  by  the  button  of  his  coat,  saying,  "  Sign  it,  Nandel ! "  but 
he  never  lost  his  firmness,  and  at  that  moment  a  trumpet  was  heard  outside. 
A  troop  of  Flemish  horse,  sent  to  Ferdinand's  aid  by  the  Archduke  Albert, 
had  entered  by  a  gate  not  guarded  by  Thurm,  and  he  was  rescued. 
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The  Bohemians  retreated,  and  proceeded  to  hold  a  diet  at  Prague,  wlu-iv 
they  elected  the  Elector  Palatine,  Friedrich,  as  their  king.  He  was  at  that 
time  at  the  Diet  of  the  Empire.  The  three  Protestant  Electors  had  much 
rather  not  have  chosen  Ferdinand,  but  as  they  could  agree  on  no  one  else, 
the  three  Archbishops  led  them,  and  there  was  no  vote  against  him. 


•      '  '    I  •*. 


"SIGN  IT,  NANDEL!" 

The  Elector  Palatine  was  advised  against  accepting  the  Bohemian  crown 
by  his  father-in-law,  James  I.,  who  said  he  must  not  reckon  on  English  aid 
in  meddling  with  other  people's  rights,  and  his  own  mother  was  of  the  same 
mind.  He  himself  was  weak  and  perplexed.  "If  I  refuse,"  he  said,  "I  shall 
be  accused  of  cowardice ;  if  I  accept,  of  ambition.  Decide  as  I  may,  all  is 
over  for  me  and  my  country."  But  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Stewart,  thought 
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acceptance  ;i  duty,  and  taunted  him  \\itli  having  married  a  kiiii/s  daughter 
without  spirit  t<>  act  as  a  kin-',  ami,  half  distracted,  li.-  \ielded.  and  -et  off 
from  his  beautiful  home  in  Heidelberg  amid  the  tear-  of  all  his  people.  <  >u 
the  4th  of  November,  1619,  he  was  crowned  at  Prague,  win-re  he  \\a- 
received  with  great  joy.  The  ladies  sent  Elizabeth  sack*  of  all  BOTl 
cakes,  and  an  ebony  cradle  inlaid  with  silver  for  her  sou  Rupert,  her  third 
child,  who  was  born  the  next  month.  But  Friedrich  was  such  a  Calvini- 


TILLY'S  SOLUIEKS  IN  EXCAMI-MENT. 

soon  to  offend  the  Hussites,  who  had  kept  all  the  old  ornaments  on  their 
churches,  and  had  the  Catholic  service  in  their  own  tongue.     He  also  quar- 
relled with  Count  Thurm,  and  gave  command  of  the  army  to  Prince  Chiis- 
'tian  of  An  halt. 

"Here  is  a  prince  in  a  fine  labyrinth,"  said  the  Pope,  and  "He  \\ill  be 
only  a  winter  king,"  said  the  Jesuits.  And  in  the  spring  the  Flemish  army 
entered  the  Palatinate,  and  horribly  ravaged  the  beautiful  Rhinelaml.  M 
that  the  Electress  dowager  and  her  grandchildren  could  hardly  e-cape. 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  his  own  people  and  of 
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Austrians,  entered  Bohemia,  and  Count  Tilly,  the  chief  Austrian  general, 
encamped  on  the  White  Hill  above  Prague.  It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  and 
the  Gospel  read  for  the  day  was — "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Cassar's."  The  soldiers  took  it  as  a  good  omen,  and  Tilly  gave  battle  a» 
soon  as  mass  was  over. 

Friedrich  was  at  dinner  with  the  English  envoys  when  he  heard  that 
his  men  were  flying,  and  Anhalt  fled  into  the  town  bare-headed  to  say  that 
all  was  lost.  The  gates  were  opened,  a  carriage  brought  to  the  door,  Fried- 
rich  and  Elizabeth  hurried  into  it,  little  Rupert  was  thrown  into  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  they  drove  away,  to  find  a  refuge  at  last  at  the  Hague,  among  the 
Dutch.  The  Bohemians  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Catholic  League  under 
Maximilian  and  Tilly.  The  whole  country  was  ravaged,  multitudes  of 
peasants  were  slain,  the  nobles  were  beheaded,  and  all  the  old  Hussite 
churches  given  to  the  Catholics,  while  their  ministers  were  banished. 
Priests,  friars,  and  Jesuits  were  sent  to  instruct  the  people,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  reign  the  Hussite  and  Lutheran  doctrine  had  been  trampled  out 
in  Bohemia. 

Friedrich  of  the  Rhine  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria  was  made  Elector  in  his  stead.  He  might  have  saved 
the  remains  of  his  County  Palatine  if  he  would  have  taken  the  advice  of 
King  James,  who  tried  to  mediate  for  him,  and  have  ceased  to  call  himself 
King  of  Bohemia;  but  he  would  not  do  this,  and  Count  Peter  Mansfeld  still 
held  two  Bohemian  towns  for  him,  and  having  no  money,  his  soldiers  lived 
by  horrible  pillage  and  rapine.  The  Protestant  Union,  though  they  had  dis- 
approved of  the  attack  on  Bohemia,  did  not  choose  to  lose  an  Elector  from 
their  number,  and  undertook  the  defence  of  Friedrich.  Moreover,  Elizabeth 
was  so  beautiful  and  spirited,  that  the  young  princes  who  saw  her  grew 
ardent  in  her  cause,  and  the  young  Christian  of  Brunswick  called  himself  her 
knight,  and  wore  her  glove  in  his  helmet,  with  the  inscription,  "  For  God 
and  for  her."  He  was  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  but  a 
Lutheran,  and  had  been  provided  for  with  a  bishopric  for  the  sake  of  the 
estates,  though  he  was  nothing  but  a  soldier.  But  this  was  the  way  Lu- 
theran princes  dealt  with  the  old  bishoprics. 

With  Tilly  commanding  the  Catholic  Germans  and  Spinola  the  Flem- 
ings on  the  Emperor's  side,  and  Anhalt,  Mansfeld,  and  Brunswick  the  Prot- 
estants, the  war  began  to  rage  on  the  Palatinate  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
Tilly  was  a  Hungarian,  of  peasant  birth,  brave  and  honest,  but  very  fierce 
and  rude.  He  went  to  battle  in  a  green  slashed  coat,  and  slouched  hat 
with  a  red  feather,  and  was  brutal  with  his  soldiei-s,  and  unmerciful  to  the 
enemy. 

This  thirty  years'  war  was  one  of  the  most  horrible  ever  known.  The 
soldiers  were  chiefly  men  trained  to  fight  as  a  trade  from  their  youth  up. 
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coining  from  every  nation,  hiring  tlieinselves  out  for  a  certain  time,  and 
serving  only  for  pay  and  plunder,  with  no  real  feeling  for  their  can-e.  and 
no  pity  for  man,  \\oinan,  or  child.  Their  generals  looked  to  maintain  them 
by  pillage,  and  to  wear  out  the  enemy  by  ruining  his  country.  "BurniiiLr- 
masters  "  were  officers  in  their  armies,  and  horror  and  misery  carne  wherever 
they  went. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

GUSTAF    ADOLF    AND     WALLENSTEIN 
FERDINAND  II A.I).  1621-1634. 

,FTER  Tilly  had  defeated  Mansfeld  and  Christian  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  war  seemed  dying  away ;  but  Christian  II.,  King 
of  Denmark,  took  up  the  cau-e  of  the  German  Protestants, 
and,  entering  Saxony,  joined  Mansfeld,  who  had  raised 
another  army.  The  Elector  Johaun  George  would  not 
join  them,  but  he  would  not  help  the  Kmperor,  becau-e 
Ferdinand  resisted  the  giving  away  of  bishoprics  to  young 
Lutheran  princes. 

Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  Count  Tilly  were  ready  to 
tight  for  the  Empire  and  the  Church,  but  Ferdinand  wanted  a  general  and  an 
army  more  entirely  his  own,  and  yet  he  had  no  money  to  raise  troops.  .Iu-t 
then  there  came  forward  Count  Albrecht  von  Waldstein,  or  AVallenstein,  as 
he  came  to  be  called,  a  Bohemian  noble,  \\  ho  as  a  lad  had  become  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  had  more  faith  in  astrology  than  in  any  religion,  and  could 
be  led  to  anything  that  he  thought  his  >tar  directed.  He  had  become  very 
rich  by  buying  up  the  < -states  forfeited  by  the  Bohemian  nobles,  and  lie 
came  to  the  Emperor  and  offered  to  raise  an  army  of  50,000  men,  and 
make  it  support  itself,  not  by  plunder,  but  by  forcing  contributions  from 
the  states  it  occupied. 

Ferdinand  thought  this  not  so  bad  as  plunder,  and  consented,  creating 
\Vallenstein  Duke  of  Friedland.  He  soon  raised  his  army,  chiefly  from 
disbanded  men  of  the  Protestant  army.  He  beat  Mansfeld  first  on  the 
Elbe,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  on  the  Lutter.  Then  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
which  belonged  to  Denmark,  but  was  part  of  the  German  Empire,  was 
taken  from  the  King,  and  \Vallenstein  was  rewarded  by  being  mmle  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg  and  (Jeneralissimo  of  the  Empire  by  >ea  and  land.  After- 
wards, he  tried  to  enter  Stralsund  on  the  Baltic,  a  free  city,  and  one  of  tin- 
31 
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Hanse  towns,  and  when  he  found  the  gates  closed,  he  besieged  it,  declaring, 
"I  will  have  the  city,  though  it  were  bound  with  chains  of  adamant  to 
heaven."  The  magistrates  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  who  commanded  him 
to  five  up  the  siege,  but  he  paid  no  attention,  and  went  on  with  the  attack. 


THE  DUKE  OF  FHIEDLAND  RETIRES  FKOM  THE  ARMY. 

However,  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  sent  aid  to  the  Stralstmders 
and  he  had  to  retire,  after  having  lost  many  men. 

He  had  grown  so  proud  and  powerful  that  his  state  and  splendor 
surpassed  those  of  the  princes,  and  the  Catholic  League,  with  the  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  at  its  head,  pressed  Ferdinand  to  dismiss  him  for  his 
disobedience  and  presumption  in  attacking  a  free  city,  declaring  that 
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unless  this  was  done,  they  would   not  C!IOOM-  the  Kmperor's  son  King  of 

the  Roiii.-ins. 

The  French  minister  Richelieu,  who  wanted  to  ruin  Ferdinand,  \\a- 
playing  a  double  game,  persuading  the  Emperor  to  give  \\\>  hi-  general,  and 
at  the  same  time,  advising  the  princes  against  electing  young  Ferdinand, 
while  he  tried  to  stir  up  fresh  enemies  for  the  House  of  Austria,  The 
Duke  of  Friedland  then  retired  to  his  estates,  \\here  he  lived  more  splen- 
didly than  most  kings  of  his  time.  He  \\as  waited  on  by  nobles,  and  had 
sixty  high-born  pages  and  fifty  life-guards  waiting  in  his  own  chamber:  hi> 
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table  was  never  laid  for  less  than  a  hundred ;  and  when  he  traveled  it  was 
with  sixty  carriages  and  one  hundred  wagons.  He  hated  noise  so  much, 
that  when  he  was  at  Prague  he  had  chains  put  across  the  streets  near  his 
palace  that  nothing  might  disturb  him,  and  his  study,  where  he  spent  much 
time  in  observing  the  stars,  and  drawing  omens  from  them,  was  a  wonderful 
place.  His  manner  was  blunt,  short,  and  proud,  but  there  was  something 
about  him.  that,  together  with  his  magnificent  gifts,  bound  men's  hearts 
to  him. 
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Ferdinand,  having  thus  gained  the  victory,  insisted  that  the  Church 
property  belonging  to  bishoprics  and  abbeys  should  be  given  up.  Again 
the  Protestants  felt  themselves  aggrieved,  and  their  defence  was  taken  up 
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by  Gustaf  Adolf,  King  of  Sweden,  the  noblest  man  and  best  soldier  of  the 
ao-e,  and  one  of  its  truest  Christians. 

He  kept  his  army  in  perfect  order,   and  would  allow  no  plunder 
violence,  taking  care  that  his  men  should  be  well  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged, 
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Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  a  l>rave  and  good  young  man,  took  the  command, 
lint  he  could  nut  keep  up  (instafs  discipline,  and  his  army  was  soon  as  great 
a  scourge  as  Manst'eld's  had  lieen. 

Wallenstein  had  gone  into  Bohemia,  and  there  would  obey  no  orders 
either  from  the  Emperor  or  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  When  he  was  reproved, 
he  made  all  his  chief  officers  -inn  a  bond  to  hold  fast  by  him  whatever 
happened.  This  was  flat  treason,  and  some,  though  signing  it,  sent  infor- 
mation to  the  Emperor,  and  then  left  him.  He  now  began  to  deal  with  the 
other  side,  and  offered  to  give  the  city  of  Egra  up  to  the  Protestants.  Bern- 
hard  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  traitor,  but  the  other  allies 
listened,  and  Egra  was  just  about  to  be  delivered  up  by  Wallenstein,  when 
six  Scottish  and  Irish  officers  of  his  guards  resolved  to  hinder  the  deed  by 
his  death.  Just  as  he  had  gone  to  bed,  they  broke  into  his  rooms,  and  as 
he  met  them  at  the  door  he  was  slain  at  once  by  six  halberts  in  his  breast, 
on  the  25th  of  February,  ir,:U. 


CHAPTER     XXXVI. 

FERDINAND  II A.D.  1634-1637. 

FERDINAND  III 1637. 

\N  the  death  of  Wallenstein,  the  command  of  the  Catholic  army 
was  given  to  the  Emperor's  son  Ferdinand,  who  had  been 
chosen  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  and  to  his  aid  came 
the  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  a  son  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  commonly  called  the  Cardinal  Infant,  who,  church 
dignitary  though  he  was,  was  a  brave  captain.  Together,  they 
gave  the  Protestants  a  terrible  defeat  at  Nordlingen,  and  the 
party  was  beginning  to  fall  to  pieces.  The  Germans  hated  the 
Swedes,  the  Swedes  were  jealous  of  Bernhard  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
and  all  began  to  consider  of  peace,  for  the  war  was  growing  more  dreadful 
than  ever.  The  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  worse  than  any  savages,  and 
found  their  pleasure  in  torture  for  its  own  sake,  sticking  needles  into  the 
miserable  people  who  fell  into  their  hands,  sawing  their  flesh  to  the  bone, 
scalding  them  with  hot  water,  or  hunting  them  with  dogs.  Whole  villages 
in  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  lay  utterly  waste,  with  no  living  creature  in 
them  but  the  famished  dogs  that  prowled  round  the  desolate  hearths,  and 
along  the  road  lay  dead  bodies  w  itli  a  little  grass  in  their  mouths. 

The  English  Ambassador  on  his  way  to  Prague  saw  many  such  sights, 
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and  fed  many  starving  wretches  on  his  way.  One  poor  little  village  which 
he  passed  through  had  been  pillaged  twenty-eight  times  in  two  years  ! 

He  was  going  to  a  conference  at  Prague,  where  there  was  an  attempt  to 
make  peace ;  but  every  one  was  displeased  with  the  terms,  and  the  French, 
who  had  been  hoping  all  along  to  get  something  for  themselves  out  of  the 
misfortunes  of  Germany,  and  had  set  their  hearts  on  the  province  of  Elsass, 
declared  war  against  the  Empire  just  before  the  peace  was  signed  between 
Ferdinand  and  the  princes  of  the  Empire.  Bern  hard  of  Saxe  Weimar  was 
invited  to  Paris,  and  much  admired  and  caressed.  He  was  made  a  general 
both  in  the  French  and  in  the  Swedish  armies ;  and  now  the  war  was  not 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  Germans,  but  between  Germans  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Swedes  and  French  on  the  other ;  for  the  Swedes  were  fighting 
for  the  duchy  of  Pomerania,  which  had  been  promised  to  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg. 

In  the  midst  died  Ferdinand  II. ,  on  the  loth  of  February,  1637.  He 
was  a  good  and  devout  man,  but  narrow-minded,  and  so  much  devoted  to 
the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins  that  his  confessor  said  of  him,  that  if  an  angel 
and  a  monk  gave  him  contrary  advice,  he  believed  he  would  take  the  monk's. 
He  was  most  kind  and  charitable,  and  would  wait  on  beggars  and  lepers 
with  his  own  hands ;  and  he  was  much  beloved  by  his  Catholic  subjects. 

His  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  was  very  like  him.  His  great  love  was  for 
keeping  accounts,  and  he  did  save  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  he  wrote  such 
a  bad  hand  that  when  he  sent  orders  to  his  generals  they  could  always  avoid 
obeying  them,  by  declaring  they  could  not  read  them.  His  reign  began  in 
the  midst  of  the  weary  old  war,  the  Swedes  fighting  for  Pomerania,  and  the 
French  for  Elsass.  Beruhard  of  Saxe  Weimar  took  Brisach,  fancying  Elsass 
would  be  given  to  him,  and  he  was  angered  and  disappointed  when  he  found 
this  was  the  last  thing  the  French  thought  of.  He  set  off  to  make  his  way 
to  the  Swedes,  who  were  overrunning  Brandenburg,  but  on  the  way  he 
caught  a  fever,  and  died  in  1639,  when  only  thirty-six  years  old,  worn  out. 
by  the  miserable  war,  and  grief  at  the  atrocities  he  could  not  prevent.  In 
the  midst  of  his  illness  he  heard  that  the  enemy  were  attacking  the  camp, 
and  rising  from  his  sick-bed,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  drove  them  back. 

All  the  Germans,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  were  united  now,  and  they  had 
the  Spaniards  to  help  them ;  but  the  French  and  Swedes  were  both  under 
able  generals.  The  Swedish  Count  Banier  won  so  many  victories  that  six 
hundred  standards  of  his  taking  are  still  in  the  Cathedral  of  Stockholm. 
Hungary  was  attacked  by  George  Bagotsky  of  Transylvania,  and  Germany 
by  the  French,  who  won  two  terrible  battles  at  Friburg  and  Nordlingen,  and 
had  orders  to  march  into  Bavaria,  and  lay  the  country  waste. 

This  threat  was  to  force  the  Elector  Maximilian  to  make  a  separate  peace 
with  France.  He  was  the  only  one  left  of  all  the  princes  who  had  been 
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living  nt  tin-  beginning  of  the  war,  and  had  upheld  the  cause  of  the  Kmperor 
all  through,  but  he  could  nut  give  up  his  coimtrx  to  tin-  -avage  soldier-.  ami 
lie  signed  a  truce.  The  Kmperor,  losing  his  help.  was  in  LTeater  -trait.-  than 
ever;  the  Swedes  overran  Bohemia,  and  one  ni^ht  broke  into  the  Kmperor'.-. 
Camp,  and  killed  the  sentries  before  hi-  tent.  When  the  truce  was  over. 
Maximilian  joined  Ferdinand  again.  The  last  irreat  liattle  of  the  \\  ar  \\a- 
foim'ht  at  Zusmarscheuen,  in  1048,  with  the  Swedes,  who  airain  Drained  a 
victory.  Bavaria  was  overrun  and  laid  \\a-te,  and  in  Bohemia,  half 


1'rairue  was  taken  by  them. 
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At  Prague  the  war  had  begun  in  1618,  at  Prague  it  ended  in  1648. 
Germany  was  worn  out;  it  had  only  half  the  inhabitants  it  had  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Many  towns  were  in  ruins,  many  villages  desert-, 
trade  was  destroyed,  misery  everywhere.  The  old  Hanse  League  had  fallen 
to  pieces  because  the  once  wealthy  cities  could  not  pay  their  expense.-. 
Peace  must  be  made  ;  so  a  congress  was  held  at  Minister  in  ^\  estphalia,  and 
.attended  by  deputies  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  two  foreign  enemie- 
were  bought  off — France  with  Elsass,  and  Sweden  with  half  Pomerania. 
The  other  half  went  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  also  the  bishopric  of 
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Magdeburg ;  Bavaria  had  the  lower  Palatinate,  but  the  upper  Palatinate 
was  restored  to  Karl  Ludwig,  the  son  of  the  Winter  King,  and  brother  of 
Rupert,  who  had  been  fighting  for  his  uncle,  Charles  I.,  in  England.  At  the 
same  time  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland  were  declared  free, 
and  independent  of  the  Empire. 

As  to  religious  matters,  all  benefices  that  had  been  in  Catholic  or 
Protestant  hands  in  1624  were  so  to  remain  ;  the  Imperial  Council  was  to  be 
of  equal  numbers  of  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  each  prince  might  enforce 
what  religion  he  pleased  on  his  subjects ;  and  Calvinism  was  as  much  recog- 
nized as  Lutherahism.  Nobody  liked  the  terms  of  this,  peace,  but  everybody 
was  so  worn  out  that  it  was  agreed  to.  Thenceforth,  then,  the  great  outlines 
were  settled.  Austria,  Hungary,  Tyrol,  and  Bohemia,  being  the  hereditary 
lands  of  the  Emperor,  were  Catholic,  also  Bavaria ;  while  Brandenburg, 
Saxony,  Brunswick,  and  most  of  the  northern  states  and  free  cities  were 
Protestant,  and  though  the  Empire  still  existed,  all  the  princes  were  much 
more  independent  of  it.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  died  in  1651,  three  years 
after  the  peace  was  signed,  much  respected  for  the  faithful,  honest  part  he 
had  acted.  The  Emperor  lived  till  1657,  He  was  not  an  able  man,  but  he 
had  never  throughout  his  reign  done  a  single  act  that  he  knew  to  be  unjust. 
When  he  was  sitting  in  his  room,  weak  and  ill,  the  nurses  rushed  in  with 
his  youngest  child's  cradle,  because  the  nursery  was  on  fire,  and  in  their 
fright  knocked  the  cradle  against  a  wall,  so  that  it  was  broken,  and  the  child 
fell  out.  The  shock  so  startled  the  father  that  he  only  lived  an  hour  after, 
and  the  baby  died  of  the  fall  a  few  months  later. 
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THE    SIEOE    OF    VIENNA. 
LEOPOLD  I A.D.  1657-1687. 

>HE  eldest  son  of  Ferdinand  III.  died  before  his  father,  and  the 
second,  Leopold,  was  not  eighteen,  and  had  not  yet  been 
chosen  King  of  the  Romans.  This  gave  Louis  XIV.  of 
France  an  opportunity  of  trying  to  get  himself  elected  to  tin- 
Empire,  and  he  gained  over  the  three  Electoral  Archbishops 
and  the  Elector  Palatine,  who  had  become  a  Rom.-in  Catholic, 
but  Friedrich  "Wilhelm  of  Brandenburg,  who  is  called  the 
Great  Elector,  kept  the  others  firm  against  France,  and 
Leopold  was  chosen.  He  had  been  educated  for  the  prir-t- 
hood,  and  was  a  very  devout  and  good  man,  most  upright  and  careful,  but 
he  was  far  from  clever  or  strong,  and  could  not  do  great  things,  though  he 
did  little  things  very  well.  He  was  so  good  a  player  on  the  violin  that  his 
music  master  exclaimed — "  What  a  pity  your  majesty  is  not  a  fiddler ! " 

He  was  unfortunate,  for  Louis  XIV.  was  on  the  watch  to  gain  all  he 
could  from  Germany  in  its  worn-out  state,  and  wras  his  enemy  all  his  life, 
leaguing  with  the  Rhineland  princes  against  him,  so  that  the  war  began 
again. 

The  Great  Elector  saw  through  Louis's  plans,  and  did  his  best  to  keep 
the  Germans  together ;  but  the  Swedes  invaded  his  part  of  Pomerania,  and 
he  had  to  fight  with  them,  when  he  not  only  drove  them  back,  but  seixcd 
most  of  what  they  had  been  granted  at  the  peace  of  Miinster. 

The  Austrian  s  were  defeated  on  the  Rhine,  and  a  peace  was  made  at 
Nimeguen  in  1678  for  all  Europe,  when  Brandenburg  was  forced  to  give  up 
what  he  had  gained  in  Pomerania. 

In  spite  of  the  peace,  Louis  declared  that  the  great  free  city  of  Strasburg 
belonged  to  Elsass ;  and  in  1681,  while  most  of  the  burghers  were  away  at 
the  great  fair  of  Frankfort,  he  seized  the  place,  and  kept  it,  bribing  the 
chief  inhabitants  to  submit,  and  changing  it  as  much  as  possible  to  be  a 
French  Roman  Catholic  instead  of  a  German  Protestant  c-ii\. 

The  Germans  were  furious,  and  would  have  made  a  league  to  recover  it, 
but  that  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  so  angry  at  having  been  deprived 
of  his  conquest  in  Pomerania  that  he  would  not  join  the  Emperor  in 
anything.  Moreover,  Louis  stirred  up  the  Hungarians  against  him,  and 
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indeed  Leopold  had  been  dreadfully  harsh  to  the  Protestants  there,  and  had 
sent  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  pastors  to  row  as  galley  slaves  at  Naples, 
\\here  the  great  Dutch  Admiral  Denyter  obtained  their  freedom.  The 
Hungarians  revolted,  and  after  a  few  years  called  in  to  their  aid  Mahommed 
IV.,  the  Sultan,  who  sent  his  Grand  Vizier,  Kara  Mustafa,  at  the  head  of 
200,000  men,  to  invade  Austria  itself.  Leopold  and  his  family  were  obliged 
to  take  flight,  and  left  Vienna  to  be  defended  by  the  governor,  Count 
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Starenburg,  and  its  Bishop,  Kolonitsch,  who  had  been  a  Knight  of  St.  John, 
with  a  small,  brave  garrison.  Outside  was  the  Austrian  arm}*,  under  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  with  such  an  army  as  he  coiild  collect,  and  in  it  the 
young  Prince  Eugene,  a  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  He  had  been  bred 
up  at  the  French  Court,  but  he  had  grown  weary  of  its  stiffness,  and  ran 
away  with  some  other  young  men  to  fight  against  the  Turks.  Their  letters 
were  captured  and  opened,  and  were  found  to  make  game  of  the  King.  He 
never  forgave  what  was  said  of  him,  and  Eugene  continued  to  serve  the 
Emperor.  But  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  was  not  strong  enough  to  fight  the 
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Turks,  and  Vienna  was  ;ilniost  starved,  so  that  the  people  had  to  eat  dogs, 
rats,  and  cats  (whirl:  the\  called  roofpare> ).  The  onl\  hope\\a>  in  Poland, 
which  for  once  had  a  really  great  man  for  its  king,  named  John  Sol>ie-ki. 
He  was  collecting  his  troops  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  An-t  rian-.  and  much 
uere  they  longed  for.  The  Turks  outside  had  grown  so  weary  of  the  si.-j,- 
that  they  were  heard  crying,  "O  ye  infidels  if  ye  will  not  come  \our>elves, 
let  us  at  least  see  your  crests  over  the  hills,  for  then  the  siege  will  l»-  <•<  er, 
and  \\e  shall  be  free." 

To  lessen  their  discontent,  Kara  Mustafa  ordered  an  assault  to  be  made. 
It  was  beaten  off,  but  such  was  the  loss  in  men,  and  such  damage  was  done 
to  the  walls,  that  the  Viennese  thought  their  doom  was  come.  On  what 
they  feared  would  be  their  last  night,  Starenburg  sent  up  a  volley  of  rockets 
from  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral.  Behold,  it  was  answered  \>\  live  more 
from  Kohlenberg  hill !  Then  he  knew  that  help  was  at  hand,  and  >.-nt  a 
messenger  to  swim  across  the  Danube  by  night  with  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  with  these  few  words — "  No  time  to  be  lost.  No  time  indeed 
to  be  lost." 

Lorraine  and  Sobieski  joined  their  forces,  and  burst  down  from  the  hills 
u pou.  the  enemy.  When  the  Turks  saw  that  all  hope  was  vain,  they  mur- 
dered every  captive  in  their  hands  and  all  their  own  women  who  could  not 
1  ie  carried  away ;  but  they  left  the  babies,  and  five  hundred  of  the>e  poor 
little  things  were  brought  to  the  good  Bishop,  who  had  them  baptized  and. 
brought  up  at  his  own  expense.  An  immense  quantity  of  stores  were  taken, 
among  them  so  much  coffee  that  it  then  became  a  common  drink,  and  the 
first  coft'ee-house  in  Europe  was  opened  by  the  same  man  who  had  swum  the 
Danube. 

Sobieski  rode  into  Vienna  with  the  people  thronging  round  to  kiss  his 
horse  and  his  sword,  and  calling  him  father  and  deliverer.  Leopold  was 
too  proud  to  be  grateful,  and  was  half  jealous,  half  afraid.  He  came  into 
Vienna  barefoot,  with  a  taper  in  his  hand,  and  went  straight  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, but  he  would  not  see  Sobieski  till  he  had  made  up  his  mind  what 
ceremonies  to  observe.  "  How  should  an  Emperor  meet  a  King  of  Poland  ? " 
he  asked.  "  With  open  arms,"  said  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 

They  did  meet  on  horseback  outside  the  city,  and  Leopold  said  a  few 
cold  words  in  Latin,  but  was  so  uncivil  that  the  Polish  army  was  very  angry, 
and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  his  Germans  \\ere  shocked;  nor  would 
Leopold  allow  the  Polish  sick  to  be  brought  into  the  city,  nor  those  who 
died  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyards.  However,  Sobieski  still  fought  on, 
hunted  the  Turks  back  to  the  Danube,  and  together  with  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine gained  a  great  victory  at  Gran,  which  delivered  that  city  from  the 
Turks  after  they  had  held  it  eighty  years. 

The  Emperor  began  to  punish  the  Hungarians,  whose  revolt  had  eau-ed 
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this  invasion.  He  set  up  a  tribunal  at  Eperies,  where  a  fierce  Italian  named 
Caraffa  acted  as  judge,  and  sent  out  parties  of  horse  to  bring  in  all  who 
were  supposed  not  to  wish  well  to  the  House  of  Austria.  They  were 
accused  of  conspiracy,  tortured,  and  put  to  death  so  ruthlessly  that  the  court 
was  known  as  the  Shambles  of  Eperies.  After  this,  he  took  away  from  the 
Hungarians  the  right  of  electing  their  king,  declaring  the  crown  to  be 
hereditary  in  his  own  family,  and  sending  his  eldest  son,  Joseph,  at  ten 
years  old,  to  be  crowned  at  Presburg  with  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen.  He 
promised  the  nobles  all  their  former  rights,  and  engaged  to  abolish  the 
tribunal  of  Eperies  if  they  would  agree  to  own  that  their  kingdom  was 
hereditary  both  in  the  male  and  female  line  ;  but  they  held  out  for  the  right 
of  choosing  a  new  family  if  the  male  line  of  Hapsburgs  should  end,  and 
Leopold  gave  way,  not  seeing  much  chance  as  yet  of  sons  being  wanting  to 
his  house.  This  was  in  1687. 


CHAPTER     XXXVIII. 

WAR    OF    THE    SUCCESSION. 
LEOPOLD  I A.D.  1035-1705. 

1605  had  died  Karl,  the  Elector  Palatine,  grandson  to  the 
Winter  King.  He  left  no  children,  and  his  nearest  male  rela- 
tion, the  Duke  of  Neuburg,  father  to  the  Empress,  inherited  the 
county  on  the  Ehine ;  but  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  the  late  Pfalz- 
graf,  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  French  king  hoped  through  her  to  gain  more  of 
the  borders  of  the  river.  So  he  claimed  as  her  right  various 
Rhineland  fortresses,  which  would  have  let  the  French  quite 
into  the  heart  of  the  country.  When  the  claim  was  refused, 
Marshal  Duras  was  sent  to  invade  the  country,  with  orders  to  destroy  what 
he  could  not  keep.  It  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and  three  days'  notice  was 
given  to  each  unhappy  village  that  the  people  might  remove,  and  then  every 
house  was  pillaged  and  burnt,  every  garden  rooted  up,  and  even  the  vine- 
yards and  corn-fields  laid  waste.  Wurms  and  Mannheim  were  burnt,  the 
tombs  of  the  German  emperors  at  Spiers  were  broken  open,  and  the  noble 
old  castle  of  Heidelberg  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 

It  was  worse  than  even  Louis  XIV.  had  intended,  and  he  stopped  the 
ruin  that  was  intended  for  Trier,  but  the  Markgraf  of  Baden  declared  that 
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he  had  come  from  Hungary  only  to  see  that  Christians  could  be  moiv  - 
than  Turks. 

In  the  midst  of  this  horrible  war  died  the  Great  Elector  Friedrieh  \Vil- 
helm  of  Brandenburg,  aftei  having  ruled  for  forty-eight  \ears,  and  having 
restored  Brandenburg  and  Prussia  to  prosperity  after  the  dreadful  state  in 
which  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had  left  them. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony,  August,  had,  «n  Soliieski's  death,  become  a 
Roman  Catholic,  because  he  wanted  to  be  King  of  1'oland.  lie  was  ;i  man 
of  such  wonderful  strength  that  lie  could  twist  a  horseshoe  into  any  shape 
he  pleased  with  his  fingers;  but  he  was  a  bad  and  dissipated  man,  whose 
profusion  was  quite  a  proverb,  and  whose  vice  was  frightful.  One  gipsx  inir 
party  alone  cost  three  million  dollars  ! 

The  Protestants  complained  so  much  that  his  defection  upset  the  balance 
of  the  diet,  that  they  were  allowed  another  Elector,  Ernst  August,  Duke  ..f 
Brunswick-Luneburg,  who  had  become  Elector  of  Hanover. 

The  war  of  the  Palatinate  was,  however,  not  ><>  much  fought  out  in  Ger- 
many as  by  the  Emperor's  allies,  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  with  William 
III.  of  England  as  their  leading  spirit,  and  in  1697  peace  was  made  at 
Ryswick,  leaving  Strasburg  to  France,  but  taking  back  to  Germany 
Breisach,  Friburg,  and  PhiKpaburg,  which  had  been  seixed  as  belonging 
to  Elsass. 

But  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was  only  a  resting-time  before  another  war 
which  every  one  saw  coming,  since  Carlos  II.,  King  of  Spain,  was  a  sickly 
man,  without  children,  whose  death  was  constantly  expected  —  and  what  \\  as 
to  become  of  his  kingdom  ?  He  had  no  brother,  but  he  had  had  two  -ister>  : 
the  eldest  had  married  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  left  a  son  ;  the  other,  Marga- 
rita, had  been  the  first  wife  of  Leopold,  and  had  left  one  daughter,  Antonia. 
who  had  married  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  had  a  son  named  Ferdinand. 

The  mothers  of  Leopold  and  Louis  had  also  been  Spanish  princesses. 
France  was  so  much  too  powerful  already  that  the  powers  of  Europe  could 
not  let  the  Dauphin  inherit  Spain  —  besides,  his  mother  had  renounced  her 
rights  to  Spain  on  becoming  Queen  of  France.  So  the  right  heir  seemed  to 
be  young  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria,  and  Carlos  made  his  will  in  his  favor;  but 
this  had  scarcely  been  done  before  the  boy  died,  and  the  French  and  Aus- 
trians  accused  one  another  of  poisoning  him.  Leopold's  second  wife,  Eleo- 
nore  of  Neuburg,  one  of  the  best  and  most  devout  women  in  Europe,  had 
given  him  two  sons,  Joseph  and  Karl,  and  he  declared  that  all  rights  of  the 
French  queen  having  been  renounced,  he  was  the  next  heir  through  his 
mother,  and  that  he  would  make  over  his  claim  to  his  second  son,  Karl  ;  and 
to  make  sure  of  the  support  of  the  German  powers,  he  offered  to  make  the 
Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  kings.  Friedrich  of  Brandenburg, 
who  was  a  weak  man,  fond  of  show  and  finery,  was  delighted.  He  chose  to 
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be  called  King  of  Prussia,  and  went  to  great  expense  for  his  coronation ;  but 
his  wife  was  a  very  clever  woman,  who  used  to  study  with  the  philosopher 
Leibnitz,  and  was  heartily  weary  of  all  his  pomp  and  show.  Louis  XIV. 
promised  to  be  contented  with  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  and  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  and  leave  Karl  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  and  the  other 
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nations  swore  to  see  this  carried  out.  But  poor  Carlos  II.  thought  it  his 
duty  to  leave  his  kingdom  to  his  nearest  relation,  and  when  lit-  died,  in  1700, 
he  was  found  to  have  left  all  by  will  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  second 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  was  at  once  sent  oil'  to  take  possession, 
while  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  his  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Koln.  sided 
with  him.  However,  the  Emperor  began  the  war  in  Italy,  whither  he  sent 
Prince  Eugene,  who  \\as  by  far  his  best  general.  He  was  a  little  lean  man 
—a  strange  figure  in  his  blue  coat,  brass  buttons,  ami  enormous  cocked  hat. 
but  he  was  greatly  respected  for  his  uprightness,  bravery,  and  skill,  and  he 
brought  over  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  take  the  Austrian  instead  of 
the  French  side. 

The  Archduke  Karl  was  sent  to  try  his  fortune  in  Spain,  where  he  pros- 
pered as  long  as  the  English  Lord  Peterborough  fought  for  him ;  but  his 
German  advisers  were  so  dull  and  wrong-headed,  and  he  himself  so  proud 
and  stupid,  that  Peterborough  threw  up  his  command,  and  then  the  French 
gained  ground,  and  Karl  was  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  Barcelona. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Elector  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  had  brought  a 
whole  French  army  into  his  duchy  to  invade  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  which 
Bavaria  always  coveted.  He  gained  some  successes  at  first,  but  the  Tyrolese, 
always  the  most  true  and  loyal  of  peasants,  drove  him  out  with  great  loss. 
Eugene  had  been  called  back  from  Italy,  and  an  English  army,  under  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  inarched  up  from  Holland.  These  two  great 
men  then  began  a  warm  friendship,  which  never  slackened,  and  together 
they  met  the  huge  French  army  which  had  come  to  aid  Bavaria,  and  utterly 
routed  it — first  at  Donauwerth,  and  then  at  Hochstadt,  or,  as  the  English 
call  it,  Blenheim,  making  the  French  general,  Tallard,  a  prisoner  on  the  13th 
of  August,  1701. 

It  was  the  first  victory  gained  over  the  French  since  the  battle  of  St. 
Quentin,  and  it  drove  them  quite  out  of  Bavaria,  which  was  held  by  the 
Austrian  troops,  while  the  Elector  fled  into  the  Netherlands. 

Leopold  had  only  just  lived  to  see  the  tide  turn,  and  his  great  enemy. 
Louis,  begin  to  lose.  He  was  already  out  of  health,  and  died  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1705.  He  was  sometimes  called  the  Thick-lipped,  the  large  upj>er  lip 
inherited  with  the  Tyrol  from  Margarethe  Maultasch  being  specially  visible 
in  him.  He  was  in  some  ways  like  the  Emperor  Rudolf,  being  very  studious 
and  learned,  and  also  so  shy  that  his  nobles  hardly  knew  him  by  sight.  One 
of  his  chamberlains,  who  was  seldom  at  the  palace,  met  a  little  dark  figure 
in  a  passage,  and  asked,  "Where's  the  Kaisar?"  "That  am  I,"  answered  a 
hoarse  voice.  The  Empress  Eleonore  survived  him  fifteen  years,  always 
busy  in  works  of  piety  and  charity,  so  that  she  was  called  "the  mother  of 
the  poor."  When  she  died,  she  bade  these  words  aJone  to  be  inscribed  on 
her  coffin — "Eleonore,  a  poor  sinner,  died  19th  January,  1720." 
32 
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JOSEPH  I A.D.  1700-1711. 

JOSEPH,  the  eldest  son  of  Leopold  I.,  was  twenty-six  when  he 
became  Emperor.  He  was  a  very  sensible  and  able  man,  supe- 
rior to  most  of  his  family.  He  was  fair  and  handsome,  and 
was  learned  in  many  languages,  with  much  knowledge  of  art 
and  science ;  he  was  also  much  more  free  and  ready  of  speech 
and  manner  than  his  father,  though  he  hated  fine  speeches,  and 
would  not  attend  to  birthday  odes.  "I  come  to  hear  music, 
not  my  own  praise,"  he  said,  when  these  began  in  the  theatre. 

He  took  away  some  of  the  harsh  decrees  against  the  Prot- 
estants who  remained  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  he  forbade  the 
Catholic  priests  to  preach  sermons  abusing  them,  and  in  everything  he  gave 
his  chief  confidence  to  Prince  Eugene,  to  whom  he  looked  up  like  a  father. 

War  was  going  on  everywhere.  The  Bavarians  had  revolted  against 
the  Austrians,'and  called  back  their  Elector  with  the  help  of  the  French, 
and  there  was  a  sharp  war  before  he  was  driven  out  again,  and  put  to  the 
ban  of  the  Empire. 

Then  August  of  Saxony,  as  King  of  Poland,  had,  in  alliance  with  Russia, 
made  war  on  the  young  King  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  had  thus  brought 
down  on  himself  a  most  terrible  enemy,  for  Charles  was  one  of  the  most 
fierce  and  stern  of  warriors,  less  like  a  man  than  a  piece  of  iron  wound  up 
to  do  nothing  but  fight.  He  drove  August  out  of  Poland,  hunted  him  up 
and  down  Saxony,  beat  him  over  and  over  again,  and  would  not  grant  him 
any  respite  unless  he  would  resign  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  give  up  other 
matters  very  dear  to  him.  August  begged  to  see  Charles,  in  hopes  of 
softening  him,  but  the  Swede,  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  shameful  luxury 
he  found  in  the  palace  at  Dresden,  would  talk  of  nothing  but  his  great  jack- 
boots, telling  the  other  king  that  he  never  took  them  off  save  when  he  went 
to  bed.  He  stayed  a  year  in  Saxony,  and  settled  the  affairs  of  Poland  by 
making  king  a  young  nobleman  named  Stanislas  Lecksinsky,  after  which  he 
marched  off  to  Russia,  where  he  found  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  much  too 
strong  for  him. 

The  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  was  going  on  all  the  time,  though  the 
Archduke  Karl  was  unable  to  hold  any  ground  in  Spain ;  Marl  borough  was 
fighting  the  French  in  the  Netherlands  and  Eugene  was  sent  by  Joseph  to 
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help  hi.-  <-.,iisin  of  Savoy,  whose   lands  were   being  terribly  ravaged   by  the 
French. 
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His  capital.  Turin,  was  being  besieged,  when  Eugene  In-ought  up  the 
Austrian  army,  and  attacked  the  French  in  their  cam]),  gaining  such  a  vic- 
tory, that  out  of  fifty  thousand  men  only  twenty  thousand  were  left  by  the 
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time  the  broken  army  arrived  at  Pignerol,  and  the  French  were  entirely 
driven  out  of  Lombardy.  Then  Eugene  marched  even  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  where  the  people  were  quite  willing  to  cast  off  the  dominion  of 
Philip  of  France ;  and  after  this,  Eugene  and  Victor  Amadeus  advanced 
into  the  old  Imperial  fief  of  Provence,  and  laid  siege  to  Toulon,  but  could 
not  take  it.  The  House  of  Austria  had  never  so  prospered  since  the  days 
of  Charles  V.,  and  Eugene,  going  to  join  Marlborough  in  the  Netherlands, 
shared  in  another  great  victory  at  Oudenarde. 

After  all  these  losses  Louis  XIV.  began  to  beg  for  peace,  but  Joseph 
and  Queen  Anne  of  England  would  only  consent  on.  condition  that  he  should 
help  to  drive  his  own  grandson  out  of  Spain,  and  this  was  too  much  to  ask ; 
so  the  war  raged  on,  and  the  allied  armies  in  Flanders  laid  siege  to  Lille, 
which  had  excellent  fortifications,  and  was  defended  by  the  brave  Marshal 
Boufflers.  Eugene  managed  the  siege,  while  Marlborough  protected  him. 
Two  assaults  were  beaten  off,  and  Eugene  was  once  struck  on  the  head  by  a 
splinter,  and  was  thought  to  be  killed.  At  last  Boufflers  gave  up  the  town, 
and  retired  into  the  citadel,  hoping  in  vain  to  be  relieved ;  but  the  French 
army  would  not  venture  on  a  battle,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  Boufflers, 
allowing  him  to  surrender.  There  was  no  way  of  sending  it  but  through 
the  Austrian  army,  and  Eugene  himself  forwarded  it  with  a  note  telling  the 
brave  Boufflers  how  much  he  admired  his  defence,  and  that  he  might  choose 
his  own  terms.  Boufflers  offered  what  he  thought  fair,  and  this  was 
accepted.  He  asked  Eugene  to  dine  with  him,  and  the  answer  was,  "  I  will 
come  if  you  will  give  me  one  of  your  siege  dinners ;  "  and  so  the  first  course 
consisted  entirely  of  horse-flesh,  dressed  in  different  ways. 

The  next  year  there  was  another  terrible  battle  at  Malplaquet,  still  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  harder  fought  than  any  had  been  before,  though  the 
French  were  again  beaten.  In  the  course  of  the  battle  Eugene  was  wounded 
in  the  knee,  but  he  would  not  leave  the  field,  saying  that  if  he  lived  till 
evening  there  would  be  time  to  dress  wounds  then. 

But  in  this  full  tide  of  success  a  grievous  blow  fell  upon  Germany. 
Joseph  caught  the  smallpox,  and,  according  to  the  treatment  of  the  time, 
was  rolled  up  in  twenty  yards  of  scarlet  cloth,  with  every  breath  of  air  shut 
out  from  his  room,  so  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  died  in  his  thirty-third 
year,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1711.  His  only  son  had  died  when  a  few  months 
old,  and  he  had  only  two  daughters ;  so  he  left  his  hereditary  estates  to  his 
brother,  making  him  sign  what  was  called  the  Family  Compact,  that  if  he 
too  should  have  no  male  heir,  Joseph's  daughter  should  come  before  his  in 
the  succession. 

The  war  was,  under  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  carried  on  in  a  much  less 
savage  manner,  but  the  little  courts  of  Germany  were  mostly  in  a  very  bad 
state.  August  of  Saxony  was  the  worst  of  all  the  princes,  but  they  all 
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\\anted  more  or  less  to  be  as  like  Louis  XIV.  as  they  .-mild.  and  imitated 
him  in  his  selfish  vices  and  extravagances  if  they  could  do  so  in  nothing 
else.  They  despised  German  as  a  vulgar  language,  and  spoke  hardly  any- 
tiling  but  French,  while  they  made  all  the  display  they  could,  and  MS  they 
were  mostly  very  poor,  this  could  only  be  done  by  getting  everything  they 
could  out  of  their  unhappy  peasants,  who  were  verv  rouirh,  boorish,  and 
nncared  for.  Nor  had  the  cities  by  any  means  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

KARL  VI A.D.  1711-1740. 

*HE  Archduke  Karl  was  still  at  Barcelona  when  he  heard  the 
news  of  his  brother's  death,  which  gave  him  all  the  hereditary 
possessions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  He  sailed  at  once  for 
Genoa,  while  Prince  Eugene  so  dealt  with  the  Electors  that 
they  chose  Karl  Emperor,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Frankfort, 
and  afterward  as  King  of  Hungary  at  Presburg. 

But  the  crowns  of  the  Empire  and  of  Spain  were  not  to 
be  joined  again  by  another  Karl.  The  power  of  Marl- 
borough's  war-party  was  over  with  Queen  Anne  of  England, 
and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  thought  it  would  be  better  to  let  Philip  of  France 
keep  Spain,  and  that  old  Louis  XIV.  ought  not  to  be  pushed  any  further. 
Karl  meant,  however,  to  fight  on,  and  sent  Eugene  to  England  to  try  to 
persuade  Queen  Anne  to  continue  the  war,  but  the  Savoyard  was  not 
courtly  enough  to  please  her,  and  people  in  London  were  disappointed  to 
see  a  little,  dry,  insignificant-looking  elderly  man  instead  of  the  hero  they 
expected.  He  gained  nothing  by  his  visit  but  a  diamond-hilted  sword  for 
himself,  and  the  English  and  Dutch  troops  were  withdrawn  from  his  army. 
Then  he  tried  to  stir  up  the  Germans  to  force  Louis  XIV.  into  giving  up 
all  that  France  had  seized  during  that  long  reign ;  but,  say  what  he  would, 
nobody  moved,  and  at  hist  Karl  consented  to  make  peace.  He  gave  up  all 
claim  to  Spain,  but  he  kept  the  Netherlands,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Spanish  line  ever  since  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  Handsome  and  Juana  the 
Mad,  and  the  fortresses  of  Breisach,  Friburg,  and  Kehl  were  restored  to 
Germany.  The  island  of  Sardinia  was  also  given  up  to  him,  and  Sicily  was 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  while  the  claim  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  Neuf- 
chatel  in  Switzerland  was  acknowledged.  This  peace,  which  finished  the 
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war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  is  called  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  was  signed 
in  September,  1713. 

Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy  found  Sicily  too  far  from  his  dukedom,  so  he 
exchanged  it  with  the  Emperor  for  Sardinia,  and  took  the  title  of  King  of 
the  last-mentioned  isle. 

The  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Koln  were  pardoned  and  returned  to  their 
lands,  and  the  next  year  another  Elector  became  a  King,  when  George  of 
Brunswick,  Elector  of  Hanover,  obtained  the  crown  of  England  through  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  which  shut  out  Roman  Catholic  heirs.  It  must  have 
been  a  misfortune  to  Koln  to  have  such  an  Archbishop  as  their  Elector 
restored,  for  he  had  no  notion  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  Once,  during  his 
exile,  he  gave  notice  that  he  was  going  to  preach  in  the  Court  Chapel  at 
Versailles  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  when  a  large  congregation  had  assembled 
he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  shouted  out,  "April  fools  all!"  and  ran  away, 
to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  kettledrums. 

His  nephew,  Karl  Albrecht  of  Bavaria,  and  his  wife  lived  disgraceful 
lives,  given  up  to  pleasure.  They  were  great  hunters,  and  the  lady  kept 
twelve  dogs  always  close  to  her  bedroom,  and  two  in  it,  and  she  not  only 
beat  her  dogs,  but  her  courtiers  with  her  own  hand. 

The  Markgraf  of  Baden,  Karl,  who  built  Karlruhe,  was  another  byword 
for  gross  self-indulgence  ;  and  the  most  respectable  court  among  the  German 
princes  was  that  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II.,  King  of  Prussia.  He.  was  a 
rough,  plain,  religious  man,  but  with  the  taste  and  manner  of  a  drill-sergeant. 
He  cared  for  nothing  so  much  as  his  army,  and  for  getting  a  set  of  giants 
for  his  guards ;  he  carried  on  business  with  his  ministers  and  generals  sitting 
at  a  table,  smoking  their  pipes  over  tankards  of  beer.  He  so  hated  French 
politeness  and  the  vices  which  had  come  in  with  it,  that  he  was  perfectly 
brutal  in  his  manners  to  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  greatly  misused  his 
clever  son  Friedrich,  who  had  a  passion  for  everything  French.  When  the 
young  man  tried  to  escape  with  his  friend,  Lieutenant  Katt,  they  were 
seized,  and  treated  as  deserters.  Katt  was  shot,  and  Friedrich  forced  to 
stand  and  see  his  friend's  death ;  after  which  he  had  a  long  imprisonment, 
till,  when  his  father  forgave  him,  he  was  suddenly  brought  out  and  placed 
behind  his  mother's  chair  while  she  was  playing  at  cards. 

In  the  meantime,  Prince  Eugene  was  carrying  on  a  great  war  with  the 
Turks  on  the  Hungarian  frontier,  where  he  was  joined  by  all  who  wanted 
to  see  good  service.  He  beat  the  Grand  Vizier  at  Carlowitz,  and  then  took 
Temeswar,  and  laid  siege  to  Belgrade.  The  Turks  came,  250,000  in  number, 
to  its  relief,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  above,  while  Eugene  lay  ill  of  a 
fever  in  his  tent.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1717,  he  was  recovered  enough  to 
give  them  battle.  He  attacked  them  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  gained 
a  most  splendid  victory,  which  immediately  gave  him  possession  of  Belgrade, 
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and  lie  placed  guard-  along  tlit-  \\hole  l.aiik  of  the  Danube  to  watch  again-t 
ihe  Turks. 

Karl  VI.  had  no  son,  and  the  great  object  of  the  latter  half  of  his  life 
was  to  cheat  his  nieces  in  favor  of  his  daughters.  He  betrothed  hi- 
daughters  to  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  obtained  front  the  diet 
and  from  the  powers  of  Europe  consent  to  a  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which 
the  eldest,  Maria  Tlieiv-a,  was  to  succeed  to  all  his  hereditary  states.  To 
get  the  support  of  Saxony,  Karl  gave  his  aid  to  1'Yiedrich  August  II.,  u  ho 
claimed  the  crown  of  Poland  on  his  father's  death,  against  Stanislas  Leck- 
sinsky.  The  daughter  of  Stanislas  was  wife  to  Louis  XV..  and  thus  there 
uas  another  war  with  France.  Eugene,  at  seventy-one,  took  the  command. 
and  was  hailed  by  the  army  with  shouts  of,  "Our  father,"  while  Fried  rich 
William  of  Prussia  saluted,  saying,  "I  see  ruy  master."  But  there  was  not 
much  to  be  done,  the  French  took  Philipsburg,  and  Eugene  was  recalled, 
and  took  leave  of  his  army,  and  went  back  to  Vienna.  \\  here  he  spent  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life  in  deeds  of  beneficence.  He  was  so  good  a  master 
that  his  servants  grew  old  under  him,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  the 
united  ages  of  himself,  his  coachman,  and  two  footmen  amounted  to  310. 
He  now  and  then  tried  to  give  good  advice  to  Karl,  but  was  not  heeded, 
though  he  was  missed  and  mourned  when  he  died  suddenly  at  seventy -three, 
in  1719. 

He  had  been  the  only  man  in  the  Council  of  War  who  did  not  cheat, 
and  the  army,  though  counted  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  wa- 
really  only  forty  thousand,  and  they  were  half -starved,  half -clothed,  and  had 
useless  weapons;  so  they  were  beaten  in  Italy  by  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
and  in  Hungary  by  the  Turks,  and  Karl  had  to  make  the  best  peace  he 
could.  It  was  a  strange  arrangement — Friedrich  August  of  Saxony  was  to 
keep  Poland,  and  Stanislas  Lecksinsky  was  to  have  Lorraine,  and  leave  it  to 
his  daughter,  the  French  Queen.  The  real  Duke  Franz,  husband  to  Maria 
Theresa,  was  to  have  Tuscany  instead,  and  everybody  again  promised  that 
she  should  have  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  gave  hopes  that  her  husband 
should  be  chosen  Emperor,  he  being  descended  from  Karl  the  Great. 

But  faith,  truth,  and  honesty  were  little  heeded.  Everybody  piv\.-d 
upon  the  Emperor,  and  the  waste  was  beyond  belief.  Two  hogsheads  of 
Tokay  wine  were  daily  said  to  be  used  for  dipping  the  bread  on  which  the 
Empress's  parrots  were  fed,  twelve  gallons  of  wrine  were  supposed  to  be  n-ed 
every  day  for  her  possets,  and  twelve  barrels  for  her  baths,  while  all  the 
Austrian  states  were  in  a  wretched  state  of  want  and  misery,  all  because 
Karl  was  dull  and  unheeding.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  October,  1740,  the 
last  male  heir  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 

KARL  VII A.D.  1740. 

OBODY  cared  for  Karl  VI.'s  Pragmatic  Sanction  any  more  than 
he  had  cared  for  Joseph's  Family  Compact.  No  sooner  was 
he  dead  than  the  husbands  of  the  t\vo  daughters  of  Joseph 
put  forward  their  claim ;  Marie  Josepha  had  married  Friedrich 
August  of  Saxony,  King  of  Poland,  and  Marie  Anialie,  Karl, 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  also  descended  from  Ferdi- 
nand I. 

Moreover,  Friedrich  II.  of  Prussia,  who  had  that  year  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  the  old  Corporal  of  Potsdam,  was  deter- 
mined to  use  his  fine  army  to  get  something  for  himself,  so,  only  a  month 
after  the  Emperor's  death,  he  dashed  into  Silesia,  and  seized  a  number  of 
towns.  Then  he  wrote  to  Maria  Theresa  that  he  would  support  her  claims 
and  vote  for  her  husband  as  Emperor  if  she  would  give  up  the  province  to 
him. 

Maria  Theresa  was  a  beautiful  and  brave  young  woman  of  three-and- 
twenty,  and  would  not  submit  to  such  treatment.  She  sent  her  army 
against  the  Prussians,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Mollwitz,  when  Friedrich 
thought  all  was  lost,  and  galloped  off  the  field,  saying  to  his  staff — "  Adieu, 
messieurs,  I  am  the  best  mounted  ; "  but  when  he  saw  them  again,  it  was  to 
find  that,  so  far  from  being  routed,  they  had  gained  a  complete  victory. 

France  and  Spain  joined  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Prussia  against  Maria 
Theresa,  and  at  the  diet  at  Frankfort  in  1742,  Karl  of  Bavaria  was  chosen 
Emperor,  but  without  the  vote  of  George  II.  of  England,  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  and  the  only  ally  of  the  brave  young  Queen.  Karl  invaded 
Austria,  and  August,  Bohemia ;  Vienna  was  in  danger,  but  Karl  was  jealous 
of  the  progress  of  the  Saxons,  and  turned  aside  to  secure  Bohemia,  which 
he  mastered  for  the  time.  He  was  crowned  at  Prague,  and  set  out  to  receive 
the  Imperial  crown  at  Frankfort. 

Maria  Theresa  was  driven  from  city  to  city,  but  she  was  resolved  not  to 
give  up  one  jot  of  her  inheritance.  Her  hope  was  in  the  Hungarians ;  and 
when  she  went  to  Presburg  to  be  crowned,  she  appeared  before  the  diet  in 
robes  of  deep  mourning  for  her  father,  but  jewelled  all  over,  and  with  the 
sacred  crown  of  St.  Stephen  on  her  head,  her  fair  hair  flowing  below  in  rich 
curls,  the  sword  girded  to  her  waist,  and  her  little  son  Joseph  in  her  arms. 
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She  made  the  diet  a  spirited  speech  in  Latin,  which  \\a<  the  state  language 
iu  Hungary,  which  so  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  brave  Magyar  nobility,  that 


00 


they  all  waved  their  swords  in  the  air,  and   cried  out   with  one  voice  in 
Latin— "Mn-;<t»Hn-  pro  rqfr  J////-/,/'    Tforesid"  ^Let  us  die  for  our  King, 
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Maria  Theresa).  Then  she  put  on  the  royal  breastplate,  mounted  a  charger, 
and  rode  up  the  royal  mount,  defying  the  four  corners  of  the  world  with  her 
drawn  sword  in  true  kindly  fashion. 

O    »/ 

Not  only  all  the  Hungarians,  but  their  neighbors,  the  Croats  and  Tran- 
sylvanians,  mustered  in  her  favor.  The  English  raised  money  to  equip 
them,  and,  in  the  meantime,  her  enemies  were  quarreling  out  of  jealousy  of 
one  another ;  and  Friedrich  II.  let  her  know  that  he  would  join  her  if  she 
would  give  up  the  whole  of  Silesia  to  him. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  Karl  VII.  was  crowned  at  Aachen,  Maria 
Theresa's  brother-in-law,  Charles  V.  of  Lorraine,  invaded  Bavaria,  and  drove 
out  the  French  army.  However,  he  was  soon  after  defeated  by  the  Prus- 
sians at  Czaslau,  on  the  Bohemian  border,  and  this  loss  brought  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  to  consent  to  hrs  terms,  and  give  up  Silesia  to  him,  though  with 
great  grief  and  bitterness.  She  had  also  made  peace  with  the  King  of 
Saxony,  and  had  only  Bavaria  and  France  to  fight  with ;  but  she  had  Eng- 
land on  her  side,  and  she  hoped  that  she  should  conquer  back  again  Lorraine, 
her  husband's  proper  inheritance. 

Prague  was  held  by  the  French  under  Marshal  Belleisle  for  the  Emperor. 
It  was  closely  blockaded  by  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  drove  back  the 
army  coming  to  their  help,  and  expected  soon  to  have  the  whole  French 
garrison  in  his  hands ;  but  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  cold  pre- 
vented his  watching  closely  enough,  so  that  Marshal  Belleisle,  with  pro- 
visions for  twelve  days,  made  his  way  out  at  night  with  fourteen  thousand 
men,  only  leaving  behind  him  a  small  guard  with  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
the  citadel.  He  reached  Egra  on  the  twelfth  day,  having  lost  only  one  hun- 
dred men  by  attacks  of  the  enemy,  but  twelve  hundred  by  the  frightful 
weather,  so  that  the  Bohemians  found  the  roads  dreadful  to  behold,  for  they 
were  overspread  with  corpses,  heaps  of  a  hundred  or  more  lying  stiffened 
with  frost  all  together.  Still  all  the  cannon  and  colors  were  saved,  and 
when  the  guard  in  the  citadel  were  summoned  to  surrender,  their  officer 
answered  that  unless  he  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war, 
he  should  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  the  city,  and  perish  in  it, 

He  was  therefore  allowed  to  go  free  with  his  army,  and  Maria  Theresa 
celebrated  her  conquest  by  a  chariot  race,  as  like  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
as  possible,  considering  that  ladies  drove  in  it,  and  the  Queen  and  her  sister 
were  among  the  competitors. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1743,  Maria  Theresa  was  crowned  Queen  of  Bohe- 
mia, having  thus  gained  all  her  hereditary  dominions,  which  she  ruled  with 
great  vigor  and  spirit,  having  set  everything  on  a  much  better  footing  than 
had  been  in  her  father's  time. 

Her  brother-in-law,  Prince  Charles,  marched  to  punish  the  Emperor,  and 
beat  him  and  the  French,  so  that  Munich  had  to  be  deserted  ;  and  to  obtain 
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some  kind  of  respite,  lie  made  a  treaty  \\ith  the  Queen,  engaging  to  remain 
neutral,  and  to  renounce  all  his  claims  to  the  Austrian  succession. 

The  war  with  France  still  went  on,  and  the  Knglish  and  Austrian  armie-. 
with  (ieorgc  II.  at  their  head,  routed  the  French  at  I  >ct tinmen.  The  old 
days  of  Marlborough  and  Kugene  seemed  to  be  coming  again,  and  Vienna 
was  in  transports  of  joy.  The  Queen  wa>  out  on  a  \\ater-party  on  the 
Danube  when  the  ileus  arrived,  and  the  whole  population  poured  out  to 
'.ncct  her,  and  lined  the  bank>  for  nine  miles,  shouting  with  ecstasy. 

It  was  said  of  her  that  she  was  like  the  Engli-h  Fli/.abeth,  in  being  able 
to  make  every  man  about  her  a  hero;  and,  not  contented  with  what  she  had 
recovered,  she  baffled  (Jcorge  II. 's  endeavors  to  make  peace,  being  resolved 
to  force  Karl  of  Bavaria  to  resign  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  to  conquer  back 
Klsass  and  Lorraine.  However,  her  attacks  on  the>e  province^  did  not 
prosper,  and  her  other  scheme  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Karl  VII.,  who  died  early  in  1745  from  the  shock  of  hearing,  when 
already  ill  of  the  gout,  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  a  skirmish.  He 
advised  his  son,  Maximilian  Joseph,  not  to  let  himself,  like  him,  be  made  a 
French  tool,  but  to  make  his  peace  with  Austria  as  soon  as  possible. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

FRAXZ  I .:..       A. D.  1745-1765. 

^HERE  was  no  difficulty  made  about  electing  Franz  of  Lorraine, 
the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  Emperor  on  the  death  of  Karl 
VII.  The  new  Elector  of  Bavaria  made  his  peace  by  giving 
him  his  vote,  and  Friedrich  II.  of  Prussia  acknowledged  him. 
Maria  Theresa  was  henceforth  called  the  Empress  Queen. 
She  loved  her  husband  heartily,  but  she  let  him  have  no 
authority  in  her  own  hereditary  dominions,  which  she  ruled 
in  her  own  right ;  and  an  Emperor  had  by  this  time  hardly 
anv  power  over  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  was  little 
more  than  a  name. 

The  war  in  Germany  was  over,  but  that  with  France  still  lasted,  with 
England  still  as  the  ally  of  Austria ;  but  France  had  now  a  great  general, 
Marshal  Saxe,  a  half-brother  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  he  gained  so  many 
advantages  that  Maria  Theresa  and  George  II.  at  length  consented  to  make 
peace  with  Louis  XV.  at  Aachen,  or,  as  the  French  call  it.  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  1748,  and  Europe  had  rest  for  eight  years. 

Meantime  Friedrich  II.  was  hard  at  work  improving  his  country  a>  well 
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as  his  army,  causing  great  works  to  be  done  in  husbandry  and  in  manufac- 
tures, and  working  up  Prussia  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  and  most  pros- 
perous kingdoms  in  Europe,  for  he  was  a  wonderfully  clear  and  far-sighted 
man.  Unhappily,  the  rude,  harsh  way  in  which  his  father  had  tried  to  force 
religion  on  him  had  given  him  n  dislike  to  it,  which  made  him  think  all 
piety  folly.  These  were  the  days  when  the  French  were  writing  books  full 
of  sneers  at  all  faith ;  and  Friedrich,  who  despised  everything  German  and 
admired  everything  French,  never  rested  till  he  had  brought  the  greatest 
unbeliever  of  them  all,  Voltaire,  the  witty  writer  of  poetry,  to  his  court  at 
Potsdam.  The  guest  was  received  with  rapture,  and  Friedrich  thought 
nothing  too  good  for  him;  but  the  King  and  the  poet  were  equally  vain— 
Voltaire  thought  he  could  meddle  with  state  affairs,  and  Friedrich  fancied 
himself  able  to  write  poetry.  They  laughed  at  each  other  in  private,  and 
people  carried  the  sayings  of  one  to  the  other.  Voltaire  exclaimed,  when 
Friedrich  sent  him  some  verses  to  correct,  "Here  is  more  of  his  dirty  linen 
to  wash ; "  and  Friedrich  was  reported  to  have  said  he  only  wanted  Voltaire 
till  he  could  squeeze  the  orange  and  throw  away  the  rind.  Moreover,  Vol- 
taire gave  himself  great  airs  to  the  King's  suite.  Once,  at  dinner,  he 
called  a  noble  young  page  who  was  waiting  a  Pomeranian  beast.  When 
the  youth  was,  shortly  after,  attending  the  Frenchman  on  a  journey,  he  told 
the  crowd  that  the  little,  thin,  dry  figure  grinning  and  chattering  in  the 
carriage  was  the  King's  monkey;  so  when  Voltaire  tried  to  open  the  door 
they  closed  in  to  catch  him,  and  the  more  he  raged,  the  more  monkey -like 
they  thought  him. 

The  two  friends  soon  quarreled  desperately,  and  Voltaire  left  Berlin  in 
a  passion,  but  was  pursued  and  arrested  because  he  had  a  poem  of  the 
King's  in  his  boxes.  However,  he  was  soon  set  free,  and  afterward  they 
made  up  their  quarrel,  though  without  meeting. 

Maria  Theresa's  heart  was  set  on  getting  back  Silesia,  and  most  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  distrusted  the  King  of  Prussia.  So  she  and  her  minister, 
Count  Kaunitz,  began  to  form  alliances  against  Friedrich.  On  his  side  he 
had  made  friends  with  England,  and  the  Empress  Queen  laid  aside  her 
hatred  to  France,  and  agreed  with  Louis  XV.,  the  Empress  Eli/abeth  of 
Russia,  and  the  King  of  Saxony  and  Poland,  to  tame  the  pride  of  the  House 
of  Brandenburg. 

Friedrich,  finding  out  these  alliances,  sent  to  demand  of  Maria  Theresa 
whether  there  was  to  be  peace  or  war ;  and,  on  her  answer,  he  began  the 
Seven  Years'  War  in  1756  by  dashing  into  Saxony.  He  gained  a  victory  at 
Lowositz,  and  pushed  on  to  Dresden,  where  he  sent  his  Scotch  general, 
Marshal  Keith,  to  demand  the  King's  papers,  where  he  knew  he  should  find 
proofs  of  the  league  against  him.  The  Queen — daughter  to  Joseph  I.— 
refused  to  give  them  up,  stood  in  front  of  the  box.  and  sat  upon  it,  only 
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giving  them   u]i  when  she  found    tin-   King  would    use   violence.     Sin-   \\a~ 
allowed   to  join   her   liii>liiin<l   in    Poland,  where  she  dinl   of  -rii-f  t'l.i    tin- 
of  her  country. 
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Then  inarching  into  Boli-.-inia,  Friedrich  fouirht  a  dreadful  battle  with 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  which  lasted  eleven  hours.  He  gained  the  victory  and 
besieged  Prague,  but  was  beaten  at  Kolliu  by  the  Austrian  army  who  came 
to  relieve  it.  and  \\a<  BO  grieved  at  the  disaster  that  he  sat  for  hours  silent 

on  a  hollow  tree,  drawing  figures  in  the  sand  with  his  stick. 
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He  was  forced  to  leave  Bohemia,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Swedes  and 
Russians  were  overrunning  the  Prussian  provinces,  and  his  English  friends 


I 


had  been  beaten  at  Hastenbeck  by  the  French,  and  had  left  the  way  open 
into  Prussia.  Friedrich  and  his  kingdom  seemed  as  if  they  must  be  crushed 
among  all  these  great  powers.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  die  rather  than 
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yield,  Mild  carried  about  with  him  a  bottle  of  poUon,  though  all  tin-  time  he 
never  censed  from  his  dry,  sharp  jokes.  !!,-  \\asthe  most  skillful  captain 
in  all  Kurope,  and  was  able  to  save  his  country  by  a  splendid  vieton  over 
the  French  at  Uossbach,  and  another  over  the "Austrian*  at  Leiithen.  The 
next  year,  1  7.Y\  lie  beat  the  Russians  at  Xormlorf,  but  after  tiiat  he  MI  tic  red 
two  defeats.  Ilclo.-t  his  faithful  Scottish  Marshal  Keith  at  /onidorf.  and 

at  Knnersdorf.  when  the  battle  was  over,  he  had  only  :< men  left  out  of 

-4.\<Min.  and  had  to  sleep  on  straw  in  u  hut,  with  three  balls  in  his  dot  he-. 
Dresden  was  taken  by  the  Austrian^,  but  the  Kns-ians  had  suffered  >«•  much 
in  their  victory  that  they  had  to  retreat  from  Prussia. 

The  battle  of  Mindeu  was  fought  to  save  Hanover  from  the  French  by 
the  English  and  (iermans,  and  was  ;>.  victory,  though  ill-managed.  Friedridi 
was  able  to  besiege  Dresden,  which  he  ruiiK-d  by  a  cruel  cannonaile  but 
could  not  take,  for  the  Austriaus  were  upon  him  again,  took  Berlin,  and 
overran  Prussia.  Their  general,  Esterhazy,  lodged  in  Potsdam  itself,  but 
he  would  not  let  it  be  plundered  and  only  took  away  one  picture  as  a 
trophy.  Meantime,  Friedridi  fought  a  frightful  battle  at  Torgau  in  Saxony 
with  Marshal  Daun.  lie  was  struck  down  by  a  spent  ball,  and  carried  to 
the  village  church,  where  he  lay  on  the  floor  writhing,  and  Marshal  /eithen 
fought  on  in  the  dark,  thinking  the  battle  lost,  till  morning  light  showed 
that  the  Austrians  were  driven  away,  and  the  field  covered  with  heaps  of 
slain. 

Torgau  was  the  last  battle  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Everybody  \\as 
worn  out,  and  Maria  Theresa  found  that  though  Prussia  might  seem  over- 
whelmed for  a  moment,  it  always  revived  more  fiercely  than  ever,  and  she 
consented  to  conferences  being  held  at  Hubert sberg.  A  treaty  was  made 
in  IT*'.:1,  by  which  Saxony  went  back  to  August  III.,  and  Silesia  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  Friedridi.  Nothing  had  been  gained  by  any  one  in  this  horrible 
war,  in  which  640,000  men  had  diet!,  and  misery  unspeakable  inflicted  on 
the  unhappy  people  of  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Silesia. 

Two  years  later,  in  1775,  Maria  Theresa  lost  her  husband,  the  Emperor 
Franz  I.,  a  good  man,  whom  she  loved  devotedly,  and  called  her  heart's  joy. 
She  almost  broke  her  heart  when  he  died;  she  let  no  one  sew  his  shroud 
but  herself,  and  for  the  rest  of  her  life  used  to  spend  many  hours  in  praying 
by  his  coffin  ill  the  vault  of  the  chapel  of  her  palace  at  Vienna 
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CHAP  TEE    XLIII. 


JOSEPH  II.  .  A. D.  1765-1790. 


»HE  eldest  of  the  many  sons  of  Franz  I.  and  Maria  Theresa  was 
elected  Emperor,  but  his  mother  remained  sovereign  of  her 
hereditary  states,  and  the  title  of  Emperor  conveyed  hardly 
any  power.  Germany  was  a  collection  of  states,  some  large, 
but  mostly  very  small.  Prussia  and  Saxony,  Bavaria  and 
Wurtemberg,  were  large  and  powerful,  but  there  were  many 
like  dukedoms  and  principalities,  not  so  large  as  an  English 
county,  and  these,  like  the  free  towns,  belonged  indeed  to  the 
Empire,  but  were  no  more  ruled  by  the  Emperor  than  were 
France  or  England. 

August  III.  of  Saxony  died  soon  after  his  return  from  Dresden,  and  the 
crown  of  Poland  was  given  to  a  noble  named  Stanislas  Poniatowsky,  whom 
the  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia  forced  the  Poles  to  elect.  Prussia  mean- 
time was  recovering  from  its  misfortunes  under  Friedrich  II.,  whose  wonder- 
ful skill  in  this  terrible  war  had  earned  him  the  name  of  the  Great.  He 
helped  the  people  who  had  suffered  most  with  gifts  of  money  and  corn,  he 
drained  marshes,  opened  canals,  and  wonderfully  improved  the  country. 
He  did  all  this  by  taxes  on  salt,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  at  which  people  grum- 
bled a  good  deal;  but  he  never  punished  any  one  for  this,  saying  his  people 
might  talk  as  much  as  they  pleased  if  they  only  would  obey.  Once  when 
he  found  a  crowd  staring  at  a  caricature  of  himself  sitting  on  the  ground 
with  a  coffee-mill  between  his  legs,  and  the  label,  "  Old  Fritz,  the  coffee- 
grinder,"  he  laughed  at  it,  and  had  it  pasted  lower  down  on  the  wall  that 
the  people  might  see  it  better.  He  was  very  just  even  where  his  own  plans 
were  concerned,  and  left  a  windmill  standing,  an  eye-sore  to  his  favorite 
palace  of  Sans  Souci,  because  the  miller  would  not  part  with  it.  He  built 
churches  for  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  but  he  had  no  fixed 
faith  himself,  and  encouraged  all  kinds  of  bold  questionings  around  him. 

Young  Joseph  II.  much  admired  him,  and  longed  to  bring  in  his  reforms 
to  Austria,  but  the  Empress  Queen  would  not  hear  of  them.  When  her 
son  wanted  to  pull  down  the  walls  that  shut  in  Vienna,  she  said,  "  I  am  an 
old  woman  ;  I  can  almost  remember  Vienna  besieged  by  the  Turks.  I  have 
twice  seen  it  almost  the  frontier  of  my  dominions.  Let  Joseph  do  as  he 
pleases  when  I  am  dead.  While  I  live,  Vienna  shall  not  be  dismantled." 
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Joseph,  in  liis  eagerness  to  copy  tin-  Kin./  of  l'ru-<ia.  went  tu  visit  liini, 
under  the  iKinie  of  Count  Falkeiistcin,  ;m,l  the  tu..  were  M  deli-hied  \\ith 
one  another  that  tlie  Emperor 'always  spoke  of  Friedrieh  a.s  "the  King,  my 
master,"  and  the  King  hung  his  rooms  at  Sans  Soin-i  with  portraits  of 
Joseph  as  -a  young  man  of  whom  In-  could  not  see  enough." 

Joseph's  head  was  already  full  of  Fried  rich's  free-thinking  notions,  as 
well  as  of  his  able  plans  for  his  country,  and  he  was  now  persuaded  into  a 
wicked  scheme,  contrived  by  Friedrich  and  by  Catherine  of  Russia,  \\  ho  \\;is 
likewise  an  unbeliever,  namely,  that  the  three  powers — Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  should  seize  on  the  unfortunate  country  of  Poland,  and  divide  it 
1  iet ween  them.  It  had  always  been  badly  governed;  the  kings  were  elective, 
and  never  had  power  enough  to  keep  order,  and  the  nobles  were  always 
lighting;  but  that  did  not  make  the  ruin  of  it  less  a  wicked  act  on  the  part 
of  the  three  nobles,  and  so  thought  the  Empress  Queen,  who  wrote  that  she 
had  not  been  so  unhappy  even  when  she  had  hardly  a  city  in  which  to  lay 
her  head;  but  Friedrich  only  laughed,  and  said,  "I  would  as  soon  write  the 
Jewish  history  in  madrigals  as  make  three  sovereigns  agree,  especially  when 
two  are  women."  * 

She  was  old  now,  and,  in  spite  of  all  she  could  say  and  write,  her  son 
and  Kaunitz  had  their  way,  the  Poles  were  too  quarrelsome  and  broken  into 
parties  to  make  much  resistance,  and  the  plan  was  carried  out,  though  not 
all  at  once. 

In  1777  died  Maximilian,  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Karl  Theodoc  of  the 
Rhine  was  the  right  heir,  but  Joseph  set  up  an  unjust  claim  to  two-thirds  of 
it  through  one  of  his  ancestresses,  in  spite  of  his  mother,  and  frightened  the 
Elector  into  yielding.  However,  Friedrich  took  up  the  cause,  and  marched 
into  Bohemia,  saying  he  was  only- come  to  teach  a  young  gentleman  his 
military  exercise;  and  he  managed  so  cleverly  to  avoid  a  battle  that  this  was 
called  the  potato  war,  because  the  men  did  little  but  roast  potatoes  at  their 
watch-tires.  Maria  Theresa  wrote  to  Friedrich  that  she  could  not  bear  that 
they  should  begin  again  to  tear  one  another's  gray  hairs;  at  which  Joseph 
was  very  angry,  but  at  last  peace  was  made  at  Teschen,  to  her  great  delight. 

After  this,  Joseph  set  out  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Russian  Empress.  His 
favorite  way  of  traveling  was  to  ride  on  before  his  suite,  pretending  to  be  a 
courier  sent  on  to  order  horses,  dine  on  a  sausage  and  some  beer,  and  ride  on 
as  soon  as  the  carriages  came  in  sight.  Thus  he  found  out  how  to  do  many 
kind  acts.  Once  he  offered  to  stand  godfather  to  a  child  newly  born  in  a 
poor  hut,  and  amazed  the  parents  by  coming  to  the  christening  in  full  state 
as  Emperor ;  and  another  evening  he  supped  with  an  officer  with  a  poor 
pension,  who  had  ten  children  of  his  own,  but  had  adopted  an  orphan  be- 
side. Soon  after  came  a  letter  from  the  Emperor,  endowing  each  of  the 
eleven  with  two  hundred  florins  a  year. 
33 
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Joseph  came  home  in   1780,  just  as  his  mother  was  dying,  leaving  nine 
survivors  out  of  her  sixteen  children.     She  had  been  a  good  woman,  a  pious 
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and  upright  queen,  and  she  was  greatly  loved  by  her  people,  whom  she  had 
heartily  loved  and  worked  for.     Her  death  left  Joseph  free  to  try  to  follow 
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his  favorite  Frit-cinch's  example,  and  to  sueep  auay  all  that  he-  thought 
worn  out  and  useless.  So  he  would  not  go  to  !><•  i-ro\\ m-d  in  Ilungary  !»•• 
cause  he  would  not  swear  to  obey  the  old  constitution,  and  In-  carried  off  the 
crown  of  St.  Stephen  to  Vienna.  Love  of  his  mother  pi-evented  a  rebellion, 
but  there  \\as  great  discontent  at  the  changes  he  made. 

In  all  his  dominions  he  made  changes.  He  forbade  his  clergy  to  appeal 
to  the  Pope,  he  altered  bishoprics,  broke  up  three  hundred  convents,  lea\  in- 
only  those  that  were  schools,  prevented  pilgrimages,  and  removed  images 
from  the  churches.  The  Pope,  Pius  VI.,  came  to  Vienna  to  plead  with  him. 
but  the  Kmperor  treated  him  with  cold  civility,  and  would  not  let  the  Aus- 
trian clergy  visit  him,  even  walling  up  the  back-door  of  his  house  lest  they 
should  get  in  privately. 

Joseph  wanted  to  exchange  the  Netherlands  for  the  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
but  Friedrich  the  Great  induced  all  the  other  German  powers  to  make  a 
league  against  any  change  in  the  Empire,  and  he  had  to  give  way.  It  was 
the  last  work  of  Friedrich,  who  was  so  ill  that  he  could  neither  ride,  walk, 
nor  lie  down,  though  he  still  attended  to  business,  listened  to  the  books  of 
the  day,  and  played  with  his  dogs,  the  beings  he  seemed  to  love  best.  He 
even  desired  to  be  buried  among  them  in  his  garden  when  he  died  in  1786, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II.,  having  made  his 
little  kingdom  a  great  power. 

Joseph  had  not  strength  or  skill  to  succeed  in  an  old  country  as  he  had 
done  in  a  new  one.  Every  one  was  in  a  state  of  grief  and  anger  at  the 
changes,  and  he  declared  his  heart  must  be  of  stone  not  to  break  when  he 
found  that,  while  he  meant  to  do  good,  he  had  only  done  harm,  and  made 
enemies  of  his  mother's  faithful  people.  He  tried  to  help  the  Russian 
Empress  to  conquer  the  Turks,  hoping  to  get  a  share  for  himself ;  but  he  lost 
many  men  in  the  marshes  on  the  Danube  from  illness  and  in  skirmishes, 
and  he  caught  a  fever  himself,  and  came  home  to  Vienna  ill,  and  grieved  at 
the  bad  news  which  came  in  from  all  sides.  "  My  epitaph  should  be — '  Here 
lies  a  monarch  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  never  carried  out  a  single 
plan,' "  he  said.  And  he  soon  died,  broken-hearted,  in  his  49th  year,  on  the 
20th  of  February,  1790. 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 


LEOPOLD  II  ..................................  A.D.  1790-1793. 


,  the  next  brother  to  Joseph,  had  received  the  duchy 
of  Tuscany  on  his  father's  death,  and  had  ruled  there  twenty. 
five  years.  He  came  to  the  crown  in  very  dangerous  times, 
amid  the  troubles  that  had  darkened  the  last  days  of  Joseph. 

Hungary  had  revolted,  saying  that  Joseph  had  broken  all 
their  laws,  and  that,  as  the  direct  male  line  of  Hapsburg  had 
failed,  they  had  the  right  of  choosing  their  King.  Moreover, 
the  Netherlands  had  been  angry  at  the  interference  of  Joseph 
with  their  old  laws,  and  had  revolted,  and  set  up  a  republic 
on  their  account,  and  there  was  a  terrible  example  close  at  hand  in  France 
of  the  dangers  that  might  beset  kings  who  had  tried  their  people's  patience 
too  long.  Leopold's  youngest  sister,  Marie  Antoinette,  was,  with  her  hus- 
band, Louis  XVI.,  threatened  daily  by  the  mob  of  Paris,  while  the  National 
Assembly  were  changing  all  the  laws  and  institutions,  and  viewed  the  King 
and  Queen  as  their  greatest  enemies,  hating  her  especially  as  an  Austrian,  as 
they  considered  the  Hapsburgs  as  the  great  foes  of  France.  She  was  like 
a  prisoner  in  her  own  palace,  while  Germany,  like  all  the  countries  round, 
was  fast  filling  with  emigrant  nobles,  who  fled  from  the  savage  violence  of 
the  people,  who  rose  to  revenge  the  long  course  of  oppression  they  had 
suffered. 

Germany  being  the  easiest  country  to  reach,  a  much  lower  and  worse 
stamp  of  emigrants  went  thither  than  those  who  came  to  England.  There 
they  behaved  well,  and  made  themselves  respected  as  well  as  pitied  ;  but  in 
Germany  many  lived  low,  dissipated  lives,  and  increased  the  taste  the  Ger- 
mans had  for  French  manners  and  language,  and,  unfortunately,  for  French 
fashions  and  vices. 

Leopold  could  do  nothing  to  help  his  sister,  for  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III. 
of  Prussia,  a  vicious  and  selfish  man,  hoping  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  encouraged  all  the  disturbances  in  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions, and  let  the  discontented  Hungarian  nobles  hold  meetings  at  Berlin. 
Moreover,  the  war  with  Turkey  which  Joseph  had  begun  was  still  going  on. 
The  Austrians  took  the  city  of  Orsova,  but  after  trying  to  besiege 
Widdin  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  truce  with  the  Turks,  because  the 
Prussian  King  had  taken  up  arms  against  them,  and  had  a  great  army  in 
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Silesia,  with  which  he  threatened  to  invade  the  Austrian  province  of  Gal- 
liria,  and  as  he  still  had  in  his  army  many  of  the  old  general-  <>t'  l-'riedrirh 
the  (h-eat,  he  thought  himself  aV>le  to  do  everything.  However,  the  English 
and  Dutch  came  forward,  and  made  peace  between  Austria  ami  Prn-sia,  and 
Prussia  then  mediated  bet  \\een  Austria  and  Turkey. 

After  this,  the  King  of  Prussia  voted  for  Leopold's  election  as  Emperor, 
and  he  was  crowned  at  Frankfort.  At  the  same  time  he  quieted  his  Au- 
trian  subjects  by  undoing  some  of  the  changes  to  which  they  had  most 
objected,  and  tried  to  govern  as  much  as  possible  in  his  mother's  spirit, 
which,  though  it  seemed  to  the  new  way  of  thinking  narrow  and  unenlight- 
ened, was  kind  and  fatherly,  and  suited  the  loyal  Austrians  and  Tyrolese. 

He  had  more  trouble  with  Hungary,  which  was  always  turbulent,  and 
which  had  been  completely  unsettled  by  Joseph's  reforms  and  the  resistance 
to  them,  and  the  nobles  sent  him  a  set  of  demands  which  he  would  not 
grant,  only  promising  to  govern  Hungary  as  his  grandfather  and  mother 
had  done.  They  were  obliged  to  be  satisfied,  and  he  sent  the  crown  of  St. 
Stephen  to  Presburg,  and  came  thither  himself,  with  his  five  sons,  for  his 
coronation.  The  Hungarians  welcomed  him  warmly,  and  they  chose  his 
fourth  son,  Leopold,  to  act  as  their  Palatine,  and  to  place  the  crown  upon 
his  father's  head. 

He  then  prepared  to  teach  the  Netherlands  to  submit  to  him,  and  entered 
the  country.  The  States  were  of  various  minds  as  to  what  they  wanted, 
their  leaders  were  quarreling,  and  they  ended  by  yielding  to  him  one  by 
one,  but  not  without  leaving  a  great  deal  of  discontent,  which  was  much 
increased  by  all  that  was  passing  in  France. 

Leopold  was  free  now  to  do  something  for  his  sister  and  her  husband, 
and  he  allied  himself  with  Prussia  and  Spain,  preparing  armies  to  march 
upon  France,  while  the  emigrant  nobles  eagerly  enlisted.  He  sent  messages 
to  the  King  and  Queen  of  France  that  they  had  better  wait  patiently  till  he 
could  rescue  them,  and  try  to  win  back  their  people's  hearts,  but  that  he 
meant  to  assist  them  not  by  words  but  deeds.  In  truth,  the  invasion  he 
intended  was  the  very  worst  thing  for  poor  Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
for  it  only  made  the  people  more  furious  with  them,  thinking  them  guilty 
of  bringing  in  foreign  enemies  to  crush  the  freedom  newly  won.  Knowing 
this,  the  King  and  Queen  tried  to  escape,  but  were  seized  and  brought  back 
again,  amid  hootings  and  all  kinds  of  ill-usage. 

Moreover,  Leopold  found  it  less  easy  to  begin  a  war  with  the  French 
than  he  had  expected.  The  English  would  not  yet  take  up  arms,  and  his 
ministers  said  that  he  would  only  lose  the  Netherlands,  which  the  French 
•coveted  above  all  things,  and  that  to  be  friends  with  them  would  make 
them  treat  his  sister  better.  So  he  acknowledged  their  new  constitution, 
and  let  their  Ambassador  at  Vienna  set  up  his  tri-colored  flag. 
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But  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  make  peace,  for  the  French  looked  on 
all  monarchs  as  mere  wolves,  and  besides,  they  wanted  to  have  the  emigrants 
driven  from  Germany,  and  to  seize  the  Netherlands.  So  war  was  decided 
on,  but  just  before  it  began  Leopold  fell  ill,  and  died  in  his  45th  year,  in 
February,  1792.  His  Empress,  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain,  died  of  grief  three 
months  later.  Like  his  mother,  he  had  a  family  of  sixteen  children,  of 
whom  all  but  two  lived  to  grow  up.  The  second  son,  the  Archduke  Karl, 
became  a  great  general.  Leopold  had  tried  to  hold  things  together,  but 
everything  in  Germany  was  in  a  rotten  state,  and  he  was  happy  in  dying 
before  the  troubles  came  to  a  head. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

FRANZ  II A.D.  1793. 

RANZ  II.  succeeded  his  father  just  as  the  war  had  begun,  and 
the  Prussians,  under  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
accompanied  by  the  King  himself,  were  crossing  the  Rhine, 
accompanied  by  a  large  force  of  French  emigrants,  who 
burned  to  rescue  their  King  and  Queen.  Several  places  were 
taken,  but  instead  of  pushing  on  at  once,  before  Paris  was 
prepared,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  put  forth  a  proclamation, 
calling  on  the  French  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  threatening 
not  to  leave  one  stone  of  Paris  on  another  if  a  hair  on  the 
head  of  any  of  the  royal  family  was  touched. 

This  put  the  whole  French  nation  in  a  fury ;  they  flocked  to  join  the 
army,  and,  ill-fed  and  half-trained  though  they  were,  they  beat  the  Prussians 
at  Valmy,  and  drove  them  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Paris  mob,  in  their  fright  and  anger,  massacred  all  the  royalists  in  the 
prisons  for  fear  they  should  join  their  friends  outside. 

The  Austrian  army  had  likewise  entered  France,  but  was  entirely 
defeated  at  Jemappes,  and  had  to  retreat  before  the  French.  The  Nether- 
lands, where  Austrian  rule  was  hated,  immediately  rose  and  made  them- 
selves into  a  Republic,  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  at  Paris  the 
captive  king  was  put  to  trial  as  a  traitor  who  had  called  in  the  foreign 
enemy,  and  was  executed. 

All  Europe  was  indignant,  and  the  French  declared  war  on  all  the  states 
at  once,  with  a  fierce  energy  that  was  too  much  for  the  old-fashioned  habits 
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of  the  Germans  and  Austrian*,  who  were  heat  en  again  ami  again.  Fran/. 
himself  joined  the  army  in  tin-  N'etherland-,  anil  for  a  time  gained  th»- 
advantage,  but  was  beaten  by  General  Piehe^ru  at  Tournay,  and  was  again 
defeated  at  Fleiirus  ;  so  that  he  had  to  fall  liack  wliile  the  French  entered 
Holland,  and  moulded  the  Republic  to  suit  their  own  fashion. 

Prussia  was  called  off  from  the  war  by  a  great  rising  in  its  ill-gotten 
possession,  Poland,  led  on  by  a  gallant  noble  named  Kosciusko,  who  hoped 
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to  win  freedom  for  his  country.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  was  obliged  to  call  on 
Russia  to  help  him  to  put  down  the  revolt,  and  the  three  robbers,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  quarreled  over  the  plunder,  so  that  Prussia  would  no 
longer  hold  to  the  alliance  with  Austria,  but  made  a  separate  peace  with 
France  in  1795. 

Then  the  French  army,  under  Bonaparte,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  attacked 
the  Austrian  power  in  Italy,  where  they  gained  wonderful  successes.     The 
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Archduke  Karl  was  fighting  gallantly  with  the  other  French  troops  in 
Germany,  but  the  quick  movements  of  the  young  generals  were  a  great  deal 
too  perplexing  to  the  old  German  soldiers,  who  were  used  to  go  by  the  old 
rules  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  French  drove  them  back  every- 
where. The  army  of  Italy  was  driving  the  Austrians  back  into  their  own 
country,  though  on  every  height  in  the  Tyrol  stood  the  brave  chamois- 
hunters,  marking  the  invaders  down  with  their  guns ;  but  there  was  no 
stopping  Bonaparte,  and  he  came  out  on  the  northern  slope,  so  that  Vienna 
felt  how  wise  Maria  Theresa  had  been  in  not  letting  the  fortifications  be 
taken  down.  The  Emperor  sent  his  little  children  away  into  Hungary,  and 
the  city  made  ready  for  a  siege. 

But  the  army  on  the  Rhine  could  not  fight  its  way  across  to  join  Bona- 
parte's army,  and  he  could  get  no  more  men  without  going  himself  to 
France ;  so  he  took  upon  himself  to  make  peace,  and  a  treaty  was  made  at 
Campo  Formio,  by  which  Austria  gave  up  the  Netherlands  and  the  North 
of  Italy,  and  was  to  have  in  return  the  old  city  of  Venice,  which  the  French 
seized  in  time  of  peace,  and  made  over  to  Franz.  He  was  not  ashamed  to 
accept  it,  though  it  had  never  belonged  to  Austria,  nor  even  to  the  German 
Empire. 

There  was  a  little  calm  in  Europe  while  Bonaparte  went  off  on  his 
expedition  to  Egypt.  During  this  time  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II.  of  Prussia 
died,  in  1797,  having  spent  all  the  treasure  his  two  predecessors  had  laid 
up,  and  leaving  his  country  in  a  much  worse  state  than  that  in  which  he 
had  received  it.  His  successor,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  was  personally  a 
much  better  man,  and  had  a  most  excellent  wife,  Louise  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz;  but  he  was  a  weak  man,  and  let  his  father's  old  ministry  go  on  with 
the  same  mean  and  shabby  policy  as  before. 

The  French  kept  few  of  their  promises  in  the  treaty,  and  the  Austrians, 
thinking  their  best  troops  and  most  terrible  captain  would  be  lost  in  Egypt, 
believed  that  this  would  be  the  time  to  win  back  what  had  been  lost  to 
thefn,  and  again  joined  England  and  Russia  in  declaring  war  upon  France. 
The  Russian  army  came  through  Austria  into  Italy,  and  nearly  conquered 
back  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  but  the  Czar  declared  that  everybody  should 
have  their  own  again,  and  Franz  did  not  choose  to  give  up  Venice,  beside 
which  they  were  always  ready  to  dispute  about  Poland.  However,  the 
Archduke  Karl  was  successful  on  the  Rhine,  and  things  went  hopefully  till 
Bonaparte  suddenly  came  home  from  Egypt,  hurried  to  Italy,  and  in  the 
great  battle  of  Marengo  so  entirely  beat  the  Austrian  General  Melas  that 
the  French  gained  back  all  they  had  lost. 

In  German}-  the  Archduke  Johann  was  trying  to  defend  Bavaria  against 
the  French,  under  Moreau,  and  on  the  1st  of  December,  1800,  gained  a  little 
advantage  over  him,  when  between  the  rivers  Inn  and  Iser.  Setting  out  in 
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the  middle  of  tin-  night,  Johaan  marched  through  the  forest  of  Ilohcnlindfii, 
in  tlie  midst  of  ;i  heavy  snowstorm,  hoping  to  StUpTtte  the  French  in  their 
fiinip  ;  l)Ut  the  enemy  were  ii|>  and  alert,  and  there  wa-  a  dreadful  battle, 
fought  in  the  midst  of  such  thick  snow  that  the  soldiers  could  not  see  one 
another,  only  the  flush  of  the  muskets  on  either  side,  and  >even  thousand  fell 
ou  each  side. 

"Few,  few  shall  part,  when-  many  meet  ! 
The  snow  sliall  be  their  winding-sheet, 
Aud  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre." 

Hohenliuden  ended  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Archduke,  and  Franz  was 
again  forced  to  make  peace,  at  Luneville,  giving  up  to  France  all  the  lands 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  acknowledging  the  Republics  that  had  been  formed 
out  of  the  states  of  the  Empire  and  his  own  lam  Is.  The  princes  who  thus 
lost  their  lands  received  property  and  cities  that  used  to  be  free  in  Ger- 
many. Forty-eight  cities  were  thus  stripped  of  their  freedom,  and  only 
Lubeck,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Frankfurt,  and  Nuremberg  remained  free. 

In  these  evil  times  there  were  greater  men  in  Germany  in  literature  than 
at  any  other  time.  The  ablest  poet  of  them  all  was  Goethe,  who  lived  at 
the  little  town  of  Weimar,  admired  by  the  Duke,  and  making  a  world  of 
poetry  for  himself,  in  which  he  was  so  wrapped  up  that  he  cared  nothing  at 
all  for  the  changes  and  misfortunes  of  his  country. 


CHAPTER    XL  VI. 

FRANZ  II A.D.  1804-1806. 

|  FTER  the  peace  of  Luneville,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  made  him- 
self Emperor  of  the  French,  and  Franz  II.  congratulated 
him ;  but  it  was  not  long  possible  to  avoid  war  with  such  a 
neighbor.  The  Emperor  was  very  much  affronted  by  all  the 
North  of  Italy,  which  had  been  made  into  little  Republics 
under  French  protection,  being  attached  to  the  new  Empire, 
as  if  it  had  belonged  to  France.  Moreover,  because  Han- 
over belonged  to  George  III.  of  England,  with  whom  France 
\\  as  at  war,  it  was  seized  by  French  troops;  but  the  German 

princes  were  some  of  them  afraid  of  Napoleon,  some  dazzled  by  his  glory. 

and  it  was  not  easy  to  move  them  against  him.     When  Fran/  re-ohed  to 
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renew  the  war,  and  called  the  princes  together,  the  Prussians  were  bribed  by 
Napoleon  by  being  allowed  a  share  of  Hanover,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
desired  leave  to  wait  till  his  son,  who  was  traveling  in  France,  should  be 
safe  out  of  the  enemy's  country. 

Franz  was  angered  at  this,  and  sent  General  Mack  to  occupy  Bavaria ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg  and  Markgraf  of  Baden,  who  were  already 
admirers  of  Napoleon,  were  so  angered  at  this  step  that  they  likewise  went 
over  to  the  French  interest.  Napoleon  hurried  into  Bavaria  with  his  troops 
so  suddenly  that  Mack,  who  Avas  a  dull  heavy  man,  was  quite  stupefied,  and 
let  himself  be  cut  off  from  Vienna  and  shut  into  Ulm,  where  he  soon  yielded 
to  the  enemy,  with  his  army  of  thirty  thousand  men. 

By  this  time  the  Czar  Alexander  of  Kussia  was  coming  to  the  help  of 
Austria.  Franz  went  to  Presburg  to  meet  him,  and  left  Vienna  undefended, 
so  that  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  Napoleon  lodged  in  Maria 
Theresa's  palace  of  Schonbrunn. 

The  Austrians  and  Russians,  however,  were  marching  on  him,  and  at 
Austerlitz,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1805,  there  was  a  great  battle,  in  which 
they  were  so  totally  defeated  that  Franz  lost  heart,  and  though  his  brothers 
were  coming  up  with  large  armies,  and  the  Russians  would  not  have 
deserted  him,  he  made  another  peace  with  France  at  Presburg,  giving  up 
Venice  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  his  own  faithful  dukedom  of  the 
Tyrol  to  Bavaria,  while  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  Duke  of  Wurtemburg' 
were  made  independent  kings;  and  Cleves  and  Berg  were  made  into  a 
Grand  Duchy  for  Napoleon's  brother-in-law,  General  Joachim  Murat. 

The  German  princes  were  persuaded  to  form  themselves  into  what  w;is 
called  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wur- 
temburg at  its  head,  and  the  French  Empire  for  their  so-called  protector, 
detaching  themselves  entirely  from  the  great  old  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
which  reckoned  back  through  Karl  the  Great  to  Caesar  Augustus.  The  old 
Germanic  League,  with  its  Electoral  college  and  its  Diets,  and  the  Kaisar  at 
the  head  of  all,  was  entirely  broken  up,  and  Franz  II.  resigned  its  crown  on 
the  6th  of  August,  1806.  He  still  remained'  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
and  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  it  would  have  been  in  better  taste  so  to  have 
called  himself ;  but  he  would  not  give  up  the  title  of  Emperor,  though  that 
really  meant  the  commander  of  princes,  and  so  he  termed  himself  Hereditary 
Emperor  of  Austria. 

Prussia  was  much  disturbed  at  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  Napo- 
leon wanted  to  break  down  the  power  of  that  little  soldierly  kingdom ;  so 
though  it  had  been  neutral  during  the  last  war,  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  it 
by  threatening  to  give  Hanover  back  to  the  King  of  England,  and  by  most 
unworthy  slanders  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  Louise  of  Mecklenburg.  She 
was  a  good  and  lovely  woman,  and  everybody  loved  her,  but  she  was  known 
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to  have  been  much  grieved  at  the  unmanly  way  in  which  her  country  ha<l 
stood  still  all  this  time,  and  therefore  he  hated  and  maligned  her.  If 
had  been  able  to  stir  up  her  husband  before  the  battle  of  Austcrlitx,  it  mi«_'ht 
have  been  of  some  use;  but  it  was  too  late  when,  in  IMM;,  he  called  mi 
Napoleon  to  remove  his  armies  from  Germany.  The  countrv  was  so 
delighted  that  the  young  nieu  sharpened  their  swords  on  the  -t.-ps  at  the 
door  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin.  The  Russian  Emperor  Alexander 
came  to  promise  his  support,  and  joined  hands  with  the  Queen  at  midnight 
over  the  tomb  of  Friedrich  the  Great  to  confirm  the  alliance,  then  went  back 
to  send  the  aid  he  promised.  Prussia  would  have  done  wisely  to  wait  for 
it,  but  the  whole  nation  rose  eagerly  in  arms,  and,  uniting  with  Saxony  and 
Hesse,  raised  an  army  of  one  hundred,  and  fifty  thousand  men,  who  were 
placed  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  now  seventy-two  years  of  age.  They 
had  risen  too  late  to  act  with  Austria,  too  soon  to  act  with  Russia,  and 
Napoleon  was  upon  them  at  once,  meeting  them  in  Saxony,  where  he  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Saale,  killing  the  brave  young  Prince  Ludwig  of  Prussia, 
the  King's  brother,  on  the  bridge. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1806,  a  dreadful  battle  was  fought  at  Jena, 
u  here  the  Prussians  were  ill-commanded,  and  their  valor  only  leS  to  the 
slaughter  of  large  numbers.  Poor  Queen  Louise  was  in  her  carriage  within 
sound  of  the  guns,  and  had  to  drive  away  without  knowing  her  husband's 
fate.  He  was  safe,  but  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
twenty  thousand  men  lay  dead  on  the  field.  General  Blucher,  with  the  sur- 
vivors, roamed  about  for  three  week-3,  and  fought  a  sharp  battle  at  Lubeck, 
but  had  to  surrender. 

The  King  and  Queen  fled  to  Konigsberg,  while  the  French  entered  Ber- 
lin, and  Napoleon  sent  off  all  the  relics  of  the  great  Friedrich  as  trophies  to 
Paris.  August  III.  of  Saxony  joined  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  was 
forgiven,  but  Napoleon  punished  the  others  who  had  dared  to  stand  out 
against  him  with  brutal  harshness.  He  would  not  let  the  wounded  old  Duke 
of  Brunswick  lie  down  to  die  in  peace,  but  said  he  might  go  to  England,  and 
hunted  him  as  far  as  Altona,  where  he  died.  In  memory  of  him  his  son 
raised  a  regiment  entirely  dressed  in  mourning,  with  a  skull  and  cross-bones 
as  their  badge,  and  these  Black  Brunswickers  made  it  their  business  to  fight 
wherever  the  French  could  be  attacked. 

The  French  were  going  to  push  on  into  Polish  Prussia,  when  Alexander 
of  Russia  came  down  with  his  army,  and  fought  two  terrible  battles  at 
Eylau  and  Friedland,  in  which,  though  he  was  scarcely  worsted,  he  was 
forced  to  retreat,  and  Konigsberg  was  left  open  to  the  enemy,  so  that  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  and  Louise  had  to  retreat  to  Memel. 
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FRENCH    CONQUESTS. 
INTERREGNUM A.  D.  1807-1815. 

|  FTER  the  two  doubtful  battles,  Russia  deserted  the  cause  of 
Prussia.  Alexander  and  Napoleon  made  peace  at  Tilsit,  and 
sent  for  the  King  of  Prussia  to  hear  what  they  would  leave 
to  him.  The  Queen  came  with  him,  hoping  to  gain  better 
terms,  but  Napoleon  treated  her  with  rude  scorn,  and  said 
that  he  had  been  like  waxed  cloth  to  rain.  Once,  when  he 
offered  her  a  rose,  she  said,  "Yes,  but  with  Magdeburg." 
"  It  is  I  who  give,  you  who  take,"  said  Bonaparte  roughly. 
He  took  away  from  Prussia  all  the  lauds  on  the  Elbe  and 
the  Rhine,  and  these,  with  Brunswick,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  part  of  Hanover, 
were  made  into  a  new  kingdom  of  AVestphalia  for  his  brother  Jerome. 
Polish  Prussia  was  given  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  Dantzic  made  a  free  town, 
and  only  Prussia  itself  left  to  the  King  on  condition  that  he  shoiild  only 
keep  an  army  of  forty-two  thousand  men.  The  Queen  pined  away  under 
grief  and  shame  for  her  country's  loss,  and  died  two  years  later,  leaving  her 
people's  hearts  burning  against  the  French  tyranny,  and  longing  to  throw 
off  the  yoke.  Though  allowed  to  keep  only  such  a  small  army  on  foot,  it 
was  made  a  means  of  training  the  whole  nation  to  arms,  for  every  man  in 
turn  served  in  it  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  returned  to  his  home  while  his 
place  was  taken  by  another. 

The  Emperor  Franz  took  up  arms  again  in  1809,  sending  his  brother 
Karl  to  invade  Bavaria ;  but  this  war  turned  out  worse  than  ever  for 
Austria.  Karl  was  beaten  at  Eckmuhl ;  and  though  he  won  the  victory  of 
Aspern,  he  was  driven  across  the  Danube,  and  had  another  defeat  at 
,  Wagram,  so  close  to  Vienna  that  the  battle  was  watched  from  the  walls. 
Again  peace  had  to  be  made,  and  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  had  to  be  given  up,  while,  greatest  humiliation  of  all,  Franz 
actually  was  forced  to  give  his  young  daughter  Marie  Louise  to  be  the  wife 
of  this  Corsican  soldier,  though  he  was  married  to  Josephine  de  la  Pagerie, 
whom  he  divorced. 

The  Tyrol  had  been  yielded  to  Bavaria,  but  the  brave  peasants,  who 
were  mostly  farmers  and  huntsmen,  rose  on  behalf  of  their  Emperor,  under 
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an  innkeeper  named  . \ndivas  Hofer,  who  led  them  most   gallantly  against 
the  French  and  Bavarian  troops,  till  an  overwhelming  foivc  ua-,  sent  against 


i 


them,  and  they  were  crushed.     Hofer  was   made  prisoner,  and   snot   at 

Mantua. 
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Germany  had  fallen  to  the  very  lowest  point,  and  the  French  proved 
most  rude  and  harsh  masters.  Any  sign  of  disaffection  was  punished  by 
death,  and  the  young  men  were  called  away  from  their  homes  to  serve  in 
the  Grand  Army  which  Napoleon  was  raising  to  invade  Kussia;  but  all  the 
time  there  was  a  preparation  going  on  for  shaking  themselves  free,  and  all 
over  the  German  states  men  belonged  to  the  Tuytii<l/>ini<l,  or  bond  of  virtue, 
which  was  secretly  vowed  to  free  the  land  once  more.  Napoleon  marched 
through  Prussia,  on  his  expedition  to  Moscow,  in  the  summer  of  1812.  In 
the  winter  the  miserable  remnant  of  his  Grand  Army  came  straggling  back, 
broken,  starved,  and  wretched;  and  though  for  very  pity  the  Prussians 
housed  and  fed  them,  it  was  with  the  glad  certainty  that  the  time  of  free- 
dom was  come.  The  Emperor  Alexander  followed  with  his  victorious  army, 
and  Freidrich  Wilhelm  met  him  at  Breslau,  shedding  tears  of  joy  "  Courage, 
brother,"  said  he ;  "  these  are  the  last  tears  Napoleon  shall  draw  from 
you." 

Gebhard  Blucher  was  the  chief  Prussian  general.  He  was  nicknamed 
Marshal  Forward,  because  that  was  always  his  cry,  and  Napoleon  said  he 
was  like  a  bull  rushing  on  danger  with  his  eyes  shut.  All  North  Germany 
rose  except  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  alliance  with 
France.  Germans,  Swedes,  and  Prussians  together  fought  a  battle  at  Liitzen 
with  the  French,  round  the  stone  which  marked  where  Gustaf  Adolf  had 
fallen,  but  neither  'this  nor  the  ensuing  battle  of  Bautzen  ended  well  for 
them,  and  the  poor  city  of  Hamburg  was  horribly  maltreated  by  the  French 
General  Davoiist. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  sent  his  minister,  Clemens  Metternich,  to  tell 
Napoleon  that  he  must  join  the  rest  of  Germany  against  him.  Napoleon 
was  so  angry  that  he  asked  what  England  had  paid  Austria  for  deserting 
him.  Metternich  scorned  to  answer,  and  they  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  on  opposite  sides  for  some  time  in  silence.  However,  Franz  sent  his 
troops,  under  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  to  join  the  other  allies,  and  there  was 
a  battle  at  Leipsic,  lasting  three  days,  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  of  October, 
1813,  in  which,  after  terrible  slaughter,  the  Allies  gained  a  complete  victory. 
The  rest  of  Germany  rose  and  expelled  the  French,  and  the  Allies  were  able 
the  next  winter  to  push  on  into  France  itself — the  Prussians,  with  Blucher, 
over  the  Rhine ;  the  Austrians,  under  Schwartzenberg,  through  Switzerland. 
They  were  beaten  singly  in  many  battles,  but  the  Swedes,  Russians,  and 
English  were  all  advancing  on  different  sides,  and  even  Napoleon  could  not 
make  head  against  five  nations  at  once. 

So  they  closed  in  on  Paris,  in  April,  1814,  and  the  Emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  all  met  there,  and  encamped  their 
troops  in  the  Champs  Elysees  and  on  the  Boulevards.  They  saw  Louis 
XVIII.  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  French,  and  then  made  a  visit  to  Eng- 
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land,  where  Blucher  was  received  with  such  enthusiasm   that    people  pulled 
hairs  out  of  his  horse's  tail  as  relics. 

Napoleon  was  exiled  to  Klba,  and  a  Congress  met  at  Vienna  to  consider 
how  the  boundaries  of  the  Kuropean  state-  should  be  restored,  after  the 
threat  overthrow  of  them  all;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  consultations  r;mie  the 
tidings  that  the  prisoner  had  escaped,  that  the  French  army  had  weleomed 
him,  and  that  Louis  XVIII.  had  again  tied.  A-a'm  the  armies  were  mu- 
tered  to  march  upon  him,  but  only  the  Prussian  \\as  ready  to  join  with  the 
English  in  the  Netherlands,  where  in  June  a  >ueee~-i<>n  of  battles  ua- 
foiiiiht,  ending  in  the  crowning  victory  of  Waterloo  on  the  18th  of  June. 
Again  the  Allies  occupied  Paris,  and  Napoleon  became  a  prisoner  in  tin- 
distant  Atlantic  island  where  he  died.  His  wife  Marie  Louise  had  returned 
to  her  father  with  her  little  sou,  who  died  in  early  youth  at  Vienna.  The 
Congress  returned  to  its  task  at  Vienna.  The  German  Empire  \\.-.s  not 
restored,  and  Electors  and  Imperial  chambers  were  no  more.  There  was 
only  a  great  Confederation  of  thirty-nine  states,  including  the  empire  of 
Austria,  the  kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  \\  urtemburg,  with 
numerous  Grand  Duchies  and  principalities,  and  four  free  towns,  Lubeck, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Frankfort.  They  were  not  to  make  war  on  each 
other,  nor  with  other  nations,  without  each  other's  consent,  and  the  Emperor 
was  their  president.  Austria,  however,  only  belonged  to  it  for  her  German 
lands,  not  for  the  Italian  states  which  were  given  to  her,  though  she  gave 
up  the  Netherlands  to  be  joined  with  Holland  in  one  kingdom.  The  for- 
tresses of  Luxemburg,  Mainz,  and  Landau  were  to  belong  to  the  whole 
Confederation,  and  be  garrisoned  by  their  troops. 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

INTERREGNUAl A.D.  1815-1835. 

HERE  was  a  time  of  rest  after  the  twenty-five  years  of  war, 
while  the  world  recovered  from  the  ruin  it  had  caused ;  but 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  so  left  matters  that  there  was 
sure  to  be  another  disturbance  soon.  Prince  Metternich,  who 
managed  everything  for  Franz  II.,  kept  all  down  with  a  firm 
hand,  and  nothing  was  so  much  shunned  and  dreaded  by 
kings  and  their  ministers  as  giving  any  power  to  the  people. 

Franz  was  a  weak,  dull  man  himself,  kindly  in  his  ways  to 
those  about  him,  and  his  own  Austrians,  among  whom  he  walked  about  in 
an  easy,  friendly  way,  loved  him  ;  but  in  Italy  there  was  great  dislike  to  the 
Austrian  power.  The  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  quartered  in  the 
Italian  cities  were  rough  and  insolent,  and  there  were  secret  societies  formed 
among  the  Italians  for  shaking  off  the  yoke  and  freeing  themselves.  The 
men  of  this  society  were  called  Carbonari ;  but  the  time  was  riot  ripe  for 
their  plans — they  were  put  down,  and  Franz  kept  the  chief  of  them  for 
many  years  in  solitary  confinement.  Two  of  them,  Silvio  Pellico  and  Alex- 
andre  Andryanc,  have  written  interesting  histories  of  their  imprisonment. 

Franz  died  in  1835,  and  his  son  Ferdinand  IV.  was  still  more  weak  and 
dull,  but  Metternich  still  managed  everything.  Hanover  was  disjoined  from 
England  in  1837,  as  the  succession  was  in  the  male  line,  and  it  was  inherited 
on  the  death  of  William  IV.  by  his  brother  Ernst  August.  In  Prussia, 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  was  succeeded  in  1840  by  his  son,  fourth  of  the 
name,  a  good  man,  anxious  to  do  right,  but  timid  and  weak,  and  rather 
confused  between  his  notions  of  a  king's  power  and  his  good-will  to  his 
subjects.  All  this  time  the  Germans  were  improving  much  in  the  learning, 
the  art,  the  manufactures,  and  all  that  had  been  hindered  before  by  the  con- 
stant wars  in  which  they  lived.  The  northern  Germans  had  the  chief 
thinkers  and  writers;  the  southern  had  the  greatest  taste  in  art.  King 
Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria  set  himself  to  encourage  architects,  sculptors,  and 
painters,  and  made  his  city  of  Munich  a  wonderful  place  for  beauty  of  all 
sorts,  with  splendid  galleries  of  pictures,  ancient  and  modern.  But  he  was 
a  pleasure-loving  man,  who  could  not  make  himself  respected,  and  in  his  old 
age  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  a  bad  woman  named  Lola  Montes,  and  his 
vice  and  folly  shocked  his  people  so  much  that  he  had  to  resign  in  favor  of 
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his  son  M;iximili;m.  Prince  Metternich  had  alvvay-  Imped  to  1ml, 1  things 
together  as  long  as  lie  lived  in  the  old  manner,  and  In-  u-ed  to  My,  "  After 
inr  the  deluge."  But  the  deluge  lu-  meant  came  in  hi-  time. 

When  Pope  Tins  IX.  h.-aii  to  rei-j-n  at  Koine,  in  Is  1C,,  )„.  showed  a  ui-li 
to  give  more  freedom  to  the  people,  and  this  tilled  all  Italy  with  hope,  and 
caused  plans  to  l.e  made  for  throwing  over  their  harsh  masters.  There  \\as 
a  revolution  in  France  in  1*47,  when  King  Louis  IMiilippe  was  driven  away, 
and  the  (iermans  began  likewise  to  rise,  especially  the  \OUIIL:  student-. 
\vhose  heads  were  full  of  schemes  of  free  government.  Vienna  was  not 
for  the  Kmperor  or  his  minister.  Ferdinand  went  to  Inn-pruck.  in  his 
faithful  Tyrol,  an.!  Mettemich  fled  to  England.  In  Berlin  then-  \\a-  a  irr«-at 
rising,  and  some  tights  between  the  people  and  the  -..Idlers,  till  the  Kini: 
promised  to  grant  the  changes  in  the  government  that  were  \\anted. 

The  (Jerman  states  all  wanted  to  be  one,  and  act  together  again,  and  sent 
representatives  to  hold  a  great  meeting  at  Frankfort  to  try  to  arrange  some 
general  pi  in.  They  chose  the  Archduke  Johanh  of  Austria  to  lie  the  head 
of  a  new  government  which  was  to  take  them  all  in,  but  the  plan  turned  out 
too  clumsy  to  work,  and  there  was  nothing  but  confusion,  while  things  uere 
still  worse  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  Vienna  was  in  an  uproar,  which  the 
Emperor  could  not  put  down,  and  the  Hungarians  had  risen,  declaring  that 
they  had  been  unfairly  treated,  and  wanted  their  rights.  The  wife  of  the 
Austrian  governor,  Prim-ess  Pauline  Windisdigratz,  daughter  of  the  (teiieral 
Sch  wart /.en  berg,  was  standing  at  a  window  above  the  street  at  IVsth  when 
she  was  shot  dead,  and  Count  Lomburg  was  murdered.  The  chief  Hun- 
garian leader,  who  was  named  Kossnth,  demanded  that  the  Magvar-.  the  old 

name   by   which   his   people  called  themselves,  should   be  made   fr f  all 

German  power;  he  seized  the  capital  and  St.  Stephen's  crown,  and  \\hen  the 
Austrian  troops  were  ordered  to  march  against  him,  a  number  of  the  soldiers 
refused  to  leave  Vienna  or  march  against  patriots. 

Some  of  the  troops  remained  faithful,  but  many  young  students  joined 
the  mutineers,  and  there  was  a  great  fight,  in  which  the  loyal  troop.-  uere 
beaten,  and  then  a  number  of  men  rushed  upon  the  minister  who  had  given 
orders  to  march  into  Ilungarx,  and  killed  him.  The  Kmperor,  whose  health 
was  weak,  and  whose  hand  \\  as  not  strong  enough  to  rule  in  such  times, 

went   to  his  palace  at  Almutx,  grieved  and  overwheli I  at  such  treatment 

from  the  Viennese,  among  whom  he  had  been  wont  to  walk  about  without 
any  state,  and  to  talk  on  the  most  kindly  terms,  like  all  his  forefathers  nooe 
Maria  Theresa,  meeting  every  one  freely  on  the  Prader,  the  beautiful  public 
garden  of  Vienna. 

The  rebels  shut   themselves  up   in  Vienna,  and   made    iva.iy  fora  rii 
but  the  main   body  of  the  Austriaiis,  and  especially   the  Tyrole-,-.  were  still 
loval,  and  troops  came   in    numbers  to    Ferdinand's  aid.      Aft. -r  live  >\;\\<  of 
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much  fighting  and  bloodshed  the  city  was  surrendered.  Some  of  the  rebel 
leaders  fled  ;  the  others  were  taken  and  shot.  Then  Ferdinand,  feeling  quite 
unequal  to  reign  in  such  stormy  times,  called  together  a  family  council  of 
his  brothers  and  uncles,  and  ended  by  giving  up  his  crowns  to  his  nephew, 
Franz  Joseph,  a  fine  young  man  of  eighteen,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1848. 

In  the  meantime  the  Germans  at  Frankfort  wanted  to  have  a  real 
emperor  again,  and  begged  Friedrich  Wilhelm  of  Prussia  to  accept  the 
Imperial  crown,  and  call  himself  Kaisar  der  Deutschern,  or  of  the  Germans  ; 
but,  after  considering  the  matter,  he  decided  that  they  were  not  giving  him 
power  enough  to  be  of  any  use,  and  that  it  was  wiser  not  to  be  only  a  name 
and  shadow,  so  he  refused,  and  all  their  schemes  came  to  nothing.  There 
were  disturbances  in  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Baden,  but  the  Prussians  helped 
to  put  them  down,  and  North  Germany  was  at  peace  again  by  the  July  of 
1848. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 

INTERREGNUM D.  1848. 

young  Emperor,  Franz  Joseph,  had  a  great  deal  on  his 
hands,  but  ere  long  Austria  and  all  his  German  states  had 
returned  to  their  obedience. 

In  Italy  the  whole  country  had  risen.  The  Austrian  Mar- 
shal Radetsky  had  been  driven  out  of  Milan,  and  Colonel 
Marinovitch  had  been  murdered  at  Venice ;  the  Duke  of 
Modena  had  fled,  the  Pope  and  the  Romans  were  on  the 
Liberal  party,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  Carlo  Alberto,  had 
declared  war  against  Austria,  and  invited  all  the  other  states 
to  join  under  him  to  turn  the  foreigners  out  of  Italy.  But  they  did  not 
trust  him,  and  were  afraid  of  his  getting  too  much  power  over  them.  Be- 
side, the  Italians  talked  much  better  than  they  fought,  and  Carlo  Alberto 
was  not  much  of  a  general,  so  Radetsky  beat  him  at  Custoza,  came  into 
Milan  again,  and  then  of  course  his  troops  were  harsher  than  ever  to\vard 
the  Italians  who  had  risen  against  them. 

The  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  was  afraid  of  fighting  with  the  Austrians,  and  the 
Romans  were  so  furious  at  his  trying  to  draw  back  that  they  murdered  his 
minister,  Count  Rossi,  and  this  so  much  terrified  the  Pope  that  he  disguised 
himself  like  a  priest,  and  fled  away  on  the  box  of  a  carriage  to  Gaeta,  while 
the  Romans  set  up  a  Republic.  But  none  of  the  Italians  could  stand  against 
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tin-  well-trained  Austrian  armies;  so  Radetsky  defeated  Carlo  Alberto  a<_rain 
at  Novara,  crushing  liis  spirit  so  completely  that  he  gave  up  \n^  croun  t.. 
his  son  Victor  Email tiel,  aiid  died  four  months  later  of  a  broken  In-art. 
Then  Radftsky  laid  sic^f  to  Venice,  which  held  out  bravely  for  four 
months,  but  it  was  taken  at  last,  and  the  French  at  the  same  time  restored 
the  Papal  government  at  Rome,  so  that  Italy  was  very  nearly  in  its  former 
state ;  but  there  was  more  and  more  distrust  on  the  Austrian  side,  and 
hatred  on  the  Italian. 

In  the  meantime  the  Hungarians  had  declared  themselves  independent 
of  Austria,  elected  a  Diet,  and  put  Kossuth  at  the  head.  Franz  Joseph 
could  not  subdue  them,  and  asked  the  help  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of 
Russia.  The  united  Austrian  and  Russian  armies  defeated  the  Magyars, 
and  put  down  the  insurrection.  The  leaders  escaped  to  Turkey,  and  Kos- 
suth went  to  England,  and  afterward  came  to  live  in  America. 

Still  things  in  Germany  were  not  in  a  state  that  could  last,  and  there 
\\as  much  restlessness  everywhere.  In  1859  the  Italians,  having  learned  a 
lesson  by  their  former  failure,  united  again,  and  this  time  under  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  with  the  help  of  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  the  French.  The 
Austrian  forces  were  beaten  at  Magenta,  and  then  at  Solferino ;  but  after- 
ward Franz  Joseph  met  Napoleon  at  Villa  Franca,  and  persuaded  him  to 
forsake  Victor  Emanuel,  and  favor  the  setting  up  of  a  Confederation  of  all 
the  little  Italian  states,  instead  of  making  them  one  strong  kingdom ;  but 
the  Sardinian  king  would  not  consent  to  this,  and  the  people  of  the  Tuscan 
and  Lombard  dukedoms  insisted  on  being  made  part  of  his  kingdom.  So 
they  were  given  to  him,  and  all  Lombardy  as  far  as  the  Mincio,  but  only  on 
condition  that  he  should  give  up  to  the  French  his  own  old  dukedom  of 
Savoy.  Seven  years  later,  in  1866,  Venice  turned  out  the  Austrians,  who 
had  so  unjustly  been  placed  there  by  the  first  Napoleon,  and  a  war  began 
again  for  freedom. 

But  Franz  Joseph  had  another  war  on  his  hands  by  that  time.  The 
gentle  undecided  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  of  Prussia  died  in  1861,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Wilhelm  I.,  whose  prime  minister  was  Otto  von 
Bismarck,  an  exceedingly  able  man,  and  one  who  had  no  feeling  against  war, 
but  said  that  "  blood  and  iron  "  was  the  only  cure  for  all  the  difficulties  of 
Germany.  His  first  war  was  about  the  German  duchies  of  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Kings  of  Denmark  just  as  Hanover 
did  to  the  Kings  of  England,  and  on  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  male  line 
of  Denmark,  the  Germans  declared  that  they  ought  not  to  pass  to  the  new 
King  Christian  IX.,  who  inherited  in  the  female  line.  The  Danes,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  that  these  two  duchies  were  one  with  Schleswig,  and  could 
not  be  divided,  and  there  was  a  sharp  war,  all  the  Germans,  Austrians  and 
all,  joining  in  it.  Prussia  was  much  too  strong  for  Denmark,  and  no  one 
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would  help  the  poor  little  kingdom,  and  the  King  was  obliged  to  give  up  to 
Prussia  and  Austria  all  the  three  duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauen- 
burg,  though  the  Danes  were  burning  with  anger  and  grief.  Then  cam*-  a 
dispute  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  AVilhelm  made  an  alliance  with 
Victor  Emanuel,  and  promised  to  go  on  fighting  in  Germany  until  Austria 
should  be  forced  to  give  up  Venice. 

Next  Count  Bismarck  proposed  that  Prussia  should  have  the  North 
German  states,  and  Austria  the  South,  and  that  there  should  be  an  Assembly 
elected  by  all  the  people  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Fatherland,  as  all  Ger- 
mans love  to  call  their  country.  This  came  to  nothing,  and  the  two  great 
Powers  prepared  for  a  great  fight  as  to  which  should  be  the  real  head  of 
Germany.  Saxony,  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Nassau,  though  northern 
states,  all  took  the  side  of  Austria,  and  sent  their  forces  to  join  the  Austrian 
army  in  Bohemia. 

Count  von  Moltke  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  at 
once  sent  a  division  to  seize  Hesse-Cassel  and  the  Elector  in  it.  Other 
troops  were  sent  to  seize  Saxony  and  Hanover.  George  V.  of  Hanover  was 
blind,  but  he  was  with  his  army  at  Gottingen,  trying  to  join  the  Bavarians, 
and  his  troops  gained  a  victory  at  Langensalza,  but  it  only  served  to  make 
the  fall  of  Hanover  glorious,  and  he  yielded  in  June,  1866.  Then  the  Prus- 
sians marched  into  Saxony,  and,  having  mastered  that  country,  entered 
Bohemia.  They  were  the  best  armed  and  best  trained  soldiers  in  Germany, 
and  their  needle-guns  carried  all  before  them.  The  battle  of  Koniggratz,  on 
the  2d  of  July,  was  very  hotly  contested,  and  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful, 
but  in  the  end  the  Austriaus  were  forced  to  retreat,  having  lost  double  as 
many  men  as  the  Prussians.  Victory  after  victory  followed,  and  then  peace 
was  made  at  Prague,  in  August,  by  which  Austria  gave  up  her  claims  to  be 
a  part  of  Germany,  and  to  have  any  share  in  the  Confederation. 

Moreover,  Prussia  kept  as  her  own,  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  and 
Frankfurt ;  and  though  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden  still 
remain  as  states,  with  their  own  princes  over  them,  they  are  under  the 
power  of  Prussia,  with  an  obligation  to  fight  under  her  in  time  of  Avar.  All 
the  states  in  the  north  owned  Prussia  as  their  head,  and  though  there  was 
violence  and  injustice  in  the  means  by  which  the  union  was  brought  about, 
it  is  good  for  the  people  not  to  have  so  large  a  number  of  very  small  courts, 
each  with  all  the  expenses  of  a  separate  government,  and  some  really 
depending  on  the  duties  on  hired  horses,  and,  what  was  worse,  on  licenses  to 
gaming-houses,  to  which  the  vicious  of  all  Europe  thronged.  It  is  an  im- 
mense benefit  that  those  at  Spa,  Baden,  and  other  places  were  put  an  end  to. 
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CH  AFTER    L. 

WILHELM  I A. D.  1870-1877. 

HE  growth  of  Prussia,  which  had  only  been  a  kiii'_r<i'>m  since 
the  >eveiitreiitli  century,  made  the  French  nation  jealous,  and 
all  Europe  uneasy. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  a  l<>n<_r  couix-  of  disturl>- 
ances  in  Spain,  and  the  people,  having  driven  out  their  own 
queen,  were  looking  for  a  new  royal  family.  They  offered 
their  crown  to  Leopold,  Prince  of  Hohenzollern,  a  cousin  of 
the  King  of  Prussia ;  but  as  soon  as  the  French  heard  of  the 
plan,  they  were  furious.  To  prevent  a  war,  Leopold  at  once 
gave  up  all  intention  of  being  King  of  Spain;  but  this  would  not  satisfy 
the  French,  \\  ho  really  only  wanted  an  excuse  for  measuring  their  strength 
\\ith  that  of  Prussia,  and  of  trying  once  more  to  get  the  Rhine  for  their 
frontier.  So  the  French  ambassador  to  Prussia  met  King  Wilhelm  in  the 
public  promenade  at  Ems,  and  demanded  of  him  a  pledge  that  under  no 
possible  circumstances  should  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern  ever  accept  the 
crown  of  Spain.  Wilhelm  did  not  choose  to  answer  a  request  so  made  in 
such  a  place.  The  French  declared  that  he  had  insulted  their  ambassador, 
and  war  was  at  once  declared.  All  Germany  felt  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
war  was  the  desire  of  France  to  win  the  lands  up  to  the  Rhine ;  so  not  only 
the  Prussians,  but  the  newly  overcome  countries,  also  the  Bavarians  and 
South  Germans,  felt  the  matter  concerned  the  Fatherland,  and  took  up 
arms. 

From  one  end  to  the  other  of  Germany  was  sung  the  song  of  the  "  Watch 
on  the  Rhine,"  and  the  young  men  went  forth  to  join  the  army,  with  the 
tears  and  farewells  of  their  families,  in  a  high  spirit  of  devoting  themselves 
for  their  country.  The  fight  began  on  the  borders  of  France,  Count  Moltke 
being  again  the  manager  of  the  army,  though  the  King  was  at  its  head. 
The  French  had  actually  crossed  the  frontier,  under  their  Emperor  himself, 
boasting  and  triumphing,  and  talking  of  again  setting  up  their  eagles  at 
Berlin,  and  making  a  great  triumph  of  their  first  little  success.  But  that 
was  all ;  at  Weissenburg  and  at  Worth  they  were  routed,  and  again  at  Saar- 
brucken,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  marched  across  the  Vosges 
mountains,  leaving  part  of  the  army  to  besiege  Strasburg.  All  round  M«-tx. 
the  city  where  there  had  been  so  much  warfare  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, there  was  fierce  fighting,  but  always  the  Germans  gained,  until  they 
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had  shut  one  great  French  army  into  Metz.     Marshal  MacMahon  hastened 
to  help  his  countrymen,  but  the  Germans  met  him  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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Sedan,  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  in  another  long  and  terrible  battle  King 
Wilhelm  gained  the  victory.  MacMahon  Avas  severely  wounded,  and  Napo- 
leon III.  was  forced  to  give  himself  up  as  a  prisoner. 
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Then  ill.'  Cru\\n  Prince  marched  on  to  lay  siege  to  Pan-,  whih-  his  father 
entered  kheims.  The  Government  which  the  French  luid  set  up  declared 
that  they  uould  not  part  with  a  foot  of  ground,  and  on  tin-  otln-r  hand  the 
Prussians  uere  resolved  that  Klsa—  and  Lorraine  >hould  In-  -.riven  back  to 
(iermanv.  and  BO  the  war  \\t-nt  on.  The  rule  the  Germans  ob-er\  ed  was 
that  no  person  \\hodid  not  ti^ht  should  be  injured,  and  that  of  cour-e  real 
soldiers  should  l»e  treated  as  prisoners  of  \var;  but  if  the  peoph-  of  the 
country  shot  at  them,  that  they  must  lie  treated  a-  rol.her-  and  murderers; 
ami  if  a  German  \\ere  attacked  in  a  village,  it  \\as  burnt,  and  one  OF  more 
of  the  men  put  to  death.  On  the  whole,  these  rules  were  ob-erved  ;  ;uid 
though  there  were  miseries  and  horrors,  they  were  not  so  bad  &s  in  former 
wars. 

Strafiburg  was  taken  HIM.  then  Met/,  and  the  armies  which  were  raised 
by  tlie  Fivneh  to  relieve  Paris  were  beaten  before  they  could  come  up.  All 
Germany  was  full  of  enthusiasm  and  delight.  The  South  Germans  wished 
to  be  one  again  with  th  •  N'orth  Germans,  and  King  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria 
proposed  to  the  other  princes  that  they  should  choose  the  KiiiLr  of  Prussia 
to  be  German  Knipemr.  \\ilhelm  was  before  Paris  at  the  time,  living  in 
Versailles,  the  most  splendid  palace  in  France,  and  there  it  was  that  the 
deputation  came  to  him  and  offered  him  the  crown  of  the  Km  pi  re,  and  he 
was  proclaimed  in  the  hall  of  mirrors,  so  that  the  old  times  of  proclaiming 
an  Emperor  at  the  he:;d  of  a  victorious  army  seemed  to  have  come  back. 

The  next  dav  the  Parisians  tried  to  sally  out,  but  in  vain,  and  they  were 
nearly  starved  out,  so  that  they  made-  up  their  minds  to  surrender.  On  the 
1st  of  March  a  small  portion  of  the  troops  entered  the  city,  but  the  feelings 
of  the  French  were  spared  by  the  Emperor,  who  abstained  from  making  a  tri- 
umphal entry.  A  treaty  was  made  by  which  France  had  to  pay  five  thousand 
millions  of  francs  toward  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  give  up  Elsass  and 
Lorraine  to  Germany.  These  places  had  indeed  been  unjustly  gained,  but 
thev  had  belonged  to  the  French  for  so  many  years  that  the  inhabitants 
much  disliked  the  change,  and  at  Strasburg  the  French  tricolor  continued 
for  more  than  a  year  to  wave  on  the  top  of  the  >pire  of  the  cathedral,  be- 
cause no  one  who  could  climb  it  safely  would  go  up  to  put  the  German 
eagle  in  its  stead. 

The  h'rst  diet  of  the  Empire  was  held  in  1871,  and  the  constitution  \\as 
settled ;  but  it  is  not  the  same  with  the  old  Holy  Roman  Empire,  either  in 
power  or  sixe.  It  only  extends  over  the  German  soil,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Italy;  and  the  powers  of  each  of  the  kingdoms,  and  other  states  that 
belong  to  it,  are  clearly  defined.  The  present  Emperor  is  Wilhelm.  son  to 
the  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  and  Louise,  who  suffered  so  much  from  Napo- 
leon I.;  and  his  eldest  son,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  is  married  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria  of  England. 
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CHAPTER    I . 

THE    OLD    KELTS. 
B.C    l.-;0. 

must  learn  that  in  the  old  times,  before  people  wrote  down 
histories,  Europe  was  overspread  by  a  great  people,  whom  it 
is  convenient  to  call  altogether  the  Kelts — fierce,  bold,  warrior 
people,  who  kept  together  in  large  families  or  clans,  all  nearly 
related,  and  each  clan  with  a  chief.  The  clans  joined  together 
and  formed  tribes,  and  the  cleverest  chief  of  the  clans  would 
lead  the  rest.  They  spoke  a  language  nearly  alike — the  lan- 
guage which  has  named  a  great  many  rivers  and  hills.  We  will 
tell  you  a  few.  Ben  or  Pen  means  a  hill.  So  we  see  that  the  Ap-Pen-nine 
mountains  were  named  by  the  Kelts.  Again,  Avon  is  a  river.  You  know 
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there  ;uv  severa]  AV..IK.  Ken  AV..H  meant  the  running  river,  mid  Rhine 
ami  Rhone  ;iiv  both  tin-  same  uord,  differently  pronounced.  S.-n  A\..u 
the  slow  river  -the  Seine  and  Saone  ;  and  (Jan  Avon  \\a>  tin-  >\\it't  river — 
the  (Jaronne.  There  \\eiv  fcwo  ;_'ivat  varietie-  <.f  Kelt-  the  (Jael  an. I  the 
Kyinry  (\oii  should  call  this  word  Keumri).  The  <iael  \\eiv  the  talh-i. 
largest,  wildest,  and  fiercest,  but  they  were  n..t  M  eh-\er  a-  the  black-eyed 
little  Kyinry.  The  Kyinry  >eem  to  ha\e  been  tlie  j.eo pie  \\  ho  had  the 
Druid  priests,  who  lived  iu  groves  of  oak,  and  cut  down  mistletoe  \\ith 
golden  knives  ;  and  most  likely  they  set  up  the  wonderful  circles  of  hn<_'e 
stones  which  seem  to  have  been  meant  to  worship  in:  at  least.  wheie\.-i 
those  stones  are  the  Kyniry  have  Keen.  But  we  know  little  about  them,  a- 
all  their  knowledge  was  in  verse,  which  the  I>ruid>  and  bards  taught  one 
another-  b\  word  of  mouth,  and  which  was  never  written  down.  All  \\e  d.i 
know  is  from  their  neighbors  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  thought  them 
very  savage,  and  were  \<-r\  much  afraid  of  them,  when  every  now  and  then 
a  tribe  set  out  on  a  robbing  expedition  into  the  lands  to  the  south. 

When  the  Kelts  did  thus  come,  it  was  generally  because  thev  were 
driven  from  their  own  homes.  There  were  a  still  fiercer,  stronger  set  of 
people  behind  them,  coming  from  tha  east  to  the  west;  and  when  the  Kelt- 
found  that  they  could  not  hold  their  own  against  the-e  people,  they  put 
their  wives  and  children  into  wagons,  made  of  wood  or  wicker  work,  col- 
lected their  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  called  their  great  shaggy  hounds,  and 
set  forth  to  find  new  homes.  The  men  had  long  streamim:  hair-  and  beard-. 
and  wore  loose  trousers  of  woollen,  woven  and  dved  in  checks  by  the 
women — tar-tan  plaids,  in  fact.  The  chiefs  always  had  gold  collars  round 
their  necks,  and  they  used  round  wicker  shields,  long  spears,  and  heavy 
swords,  and  they  were  very  terrible  enemies.  When  the  country  \\a-  free  to 
the  west,  they  went  on  thither,  and  generally  settled  down  in  a  wood  near 
a  river,  closing  in  their  town  with  a  wall  of  trunks  of  trees  and  banks  of 
«arth,  and  setting  up  their  hovels  within  of  stone  or  wood. 

But  if  other  clans  whom  they  could  not  beat  were  to  the  west  of  them, 
they  would  turn  to  the  south  into  Greece  or  Italy,  and  do  great  damage 
there.  One  set  of  them,  in  very  old  times,  even  managed  to  make  a  home 
in  the  middle  of  Asia  Minor,  and  it  was  to  their  descendants  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Gal-atians.  Another  great  troop,  under  a  ver\ 
miirhty  Bran,  or  chief,  who,  in  Latin,  is  called  Brennus,  even  broke  into  tin- 
great  city  of  Home  itself.  All  the  women  and  children  of  Rome  had  been 
sent  awav,  and  only  a  few  brave  men  remained  in  the  strong  place  called 
the  Capitol,  on  the  top  of  the  steepest  hill.  There  they  stayed  for  seven 
months,  while  the  Bran  and  his  (Jauls  kept  the  city,  drank  up  the  wine  in 
the  long  narrow  jars,  and  drove  in  the  pale-colored,  long-horned  oxen  from 
the  meadow-land  round.  The  Bran  never  did  get  into  the  Capitol,  but  tin 
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Romans  were  obliged  to  pay  him  a  great  sum  of  money  before  he  would  go 
away.  However,  this  belongs  to  the  history  of  Rome,  and  we  only  mean 
further  to  say,  that  the  tribe  who  came  with  him  stayed  seventeen  years  in 
the  middle  parts  of  Italy  before  they  were. entirely  beaten.  When  the  Kelts 
were  beaten  and  saw  there  was  no  hope,  they  generally  came  within  the 
enclosure  they  had  made  with  their  wagons,  and  slew  their  wives  and 
children,  set  fire  to  everything,  and  then  killed  themselves,  that  they  might 
not  be  slaves.  All  the  north  part  of  Italy  beyond  the  River  Po  was  filled 
with  Kelts,  and  there  were  many  more  of  them  beyond  the  Alps.  So  it 
came  about  that  from  the  word  Gael  the  Romans  called  the  north  of  Italy 
Gallia  Cis-Alpina — Gaul  on  this  side  the  Alps  ;  and  the  country  westward 
Gallia  Trans-Alpina,  or  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps,  and  all  the  people  there  were 
known  as  Gauls,  whether  they  were  Gael  or  Kymry. 

Now,  far  up  in  Gaul,  in  the  high  ground  that  divides  the  rivers  Loire, 
Saone,  and  Rhine,  there  were  rocks  full  of  metal,  tin,  copper,  and  sometimes 
a  little  silver.  The  clever  sailors  and  merchants  called  Phoenicians  found 
these  out,  and  taught  the  Gauls  to  work  the  mines,  and  send  the  metals 
in  boats  down  the  Rhone  to  the  Mediterranean  sea.  There  is  a  beautiful 
bay  where  Gaul  touches  the  Mediterranean,  and  not  only  the  Phoenicians 
found  it  out,  but  the  Greeks.  They  came  to  live  there,  and  built  the  cities 
of  Marseilles,  Nice,  Antibes,  and  several  more.  Lovely  cities  the  Greeks 
always  built,  with  marble  temples  to  their  gods,  pillars  standing  on  steps, 
and  gardens  with  statues  in  them,  and  theatres  for  seeing  plays  acted  in  the 
open  air.  Inside  these  towns  and  close  round  them  everything  was  beau- 
tiful;  but  the  Gauls  who  lived  near  learned  some  Greek  ways,  and  were 
getting  tamed.  They  coined  money,  \vrote  in  Greek  letters,  and  bought  and 
sold  with  the  Greeks ;  but  their  wilder  brethren  beyond  did  not  approve  of 
this,  and  whenever  they  could  catch  a  Greek  on  his  journey  would  kill  him, 
rob  him,  or  make  him  prisoner.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  threatened  to  rob 
the  cities,  and  the  Greeks  begged  the  Romans  to  protect  them.  So  the 
Romans  sent  an  officer  and  an  army,  who  built  two  new  towns,  Aix  and 
Narbonne,  and  made  war  on  the  Gauls,  who  tried  to  hinder  him.  Then  a 
messenger  was  sent  to  the  Roman  camp.  He  was  an  immensely  tall  man, 
with  a  collar  and  bracelets  of  gold,  and  beside  him  came  a  bard  singing  the 
praises  of  his  clan,  the  Arverni.  There  were  many  other  attendants ;  but 
his  chief  guards  were  a  pack  of  immense  hounds,  which  came  pacing  after 
him  in  ranks  like  soldiers.  He  bade  the  Romans,  in  the  name  of  his  chief 
Bituitus,  to  leave  the  country,  and  cease  to  harm  the  Gauls.  The  Roman 
General  turned  his  back  and  would  not  listen ;  so  the  messenger  went  back 
in  anger,  and  the  Arverni  prepared  for  battle.  When  Bituitus  saw  the 
Roman  army  he  thought  it  so  small  that  he  said,  "  This  handful  of  men 
will  hardly  furnish  food  for  my  dogs."  He  was  not  beaten  in  the  battle, 
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but  just  after  it  lie  \\  as  ina.l.-  prisoner,  and  s.-nt  to  Italy,  where  In-  ua-  kept 
a  captive  all  tin-  iv<t  of  !,!„  lif,.,  \vhi](.  hi,  „„,  wu  l',,.,,,,,,!,,  U|)  j,,  IJ,.,,,.,,, 

learning  and  habits,  an<l  then  sent  home  to  rule  hi>  .-Ian.  and  teach  them  t«. 
be  friends  with  Rome.  This  u  as  about  uue  hundred  and  tiftv  y«-ar>  b.-f,- iv 
the  coming  of  oar  Mlessed  Lord. 


•o 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE     ROMAN    CONQUEST. 
B.C.  67.     A.D.  79. 

>HE  Romans  called  the  country  they  had  taken  for  them-el\  e> 
in  Gaul  the  Province,  and  Provence  has  alwa\>  continued  to 
be  its  name.  They  filled  it  with  colonies.  A  colony  was  a 
city  built  by  Romans,  generally  old  soldiers,  who  received  a 
grant  of  land  if  they  would  defend  it.  The  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  set  up  an  altar.  Then  they  dug  trenches  tin- 
shape  of  their  intended  city,  marked  out  streets,  and  made 
little  flat  bricks,  everywhere  after  one  pattern,  with  \\hich 
they  built  a  temple,  houses  (each  standing  round  a  paved 
court),  a  theatre,  and  public  baths,  with  causeways  a>  straight  as  an  arrow 
joining  the  cities  together.  Each  town  had  two  magistrates  elected  even 
year,  and  a  governor  lived  at  the  chief  town  with  a  legion  of  the  army  to 
keep  the  country  round  in  order. 

YVhen  the  Romans  once  began  in  this  way,  they  always  ended  by  gain- 
ing the  whole  country  in  time.  They  took  nearly  a  hundred  years  to  gain 
Gaul.  First  there  came  a  terrible  inroad  of  some  wilder  Kymry,  whom  the 
Romans  called  Cimbri,  from  the  west,  with  some  Teutons,  of  that  fiercer 
(ierman  race  before  alluded  to.  They  broke  into  Gaul,  and  defeated  a  great 
Roman  army;  and  there  was  ten  years'  fighting  with  them  before  the  stout 
old  Roman,  Caius  Marius,  beat  them  in  a  great  battle  near  Ai.v.  All  the 
men  were  killed  in  battle,  and  the  women  killed  their  children  and  them- 
selves rather  than  fall  into  Roman  hands.  That  was  B.C.  103;  and  Julius 
Ca3sar,  the  same  who  first  came  to  Britain,  was  nepheu  to  Marius. 

He  did  not  conquer  Britain,  but  he  did  really  conquer  Gaul.  It  would 
only  confuse  and  pux/le  you  now  to  tell  you  how  it  was  done;  but  by  this 
time  many  of  the  Gaulish  tribes  had  come  to  be  friendly  with  the  Romans 
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and  ask  their  help.  Some  wanted  help  because  they  were  quarreling  with 
other  tribes,  and  others  because  the  Germans  behind  them  had  squeezed  a 
great  tribe  of  Kyniiy  out  of  the  Alps,  and  they  wanted  to  come  down  and 
make  a  settlement  in  Gaul.  Julius  Caesar  made  short  work  of  beating  these 
ne\v-comers,  and  he  beat  the  Germans  who  were  also  trying  to  get  into  Gaul. 
Then  lie  expected  all  the  Gauls  to  submit  to  him — not  only  those  who  lived 
round  the  Province,  and  had  always  been  friendly  to  Rome,  but  all  the  free 
ones  in  the  north.  He  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  soldiers  who  ever 
lived ;  and  he  did  gain  first  all  the  east  side.  He  subdued  the  Belgae,  who 
lived  between  the  Alps  and  the  sea,  all  the  Armoricans  along  the  north,  and 
then  the  still  wilder  people  on  the  coast  toward  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

But  while  he  was  away  in  the  north,  the  Gaulish  chiefs  in  the  south 
agreed  that  they  would  make  one  great  attempt  to  set  their  country  free 

from  the  enemy.  They  resolved  all 
to  rise  at  once,  and  put  themselves 
under  the  command  of  the  brave 
young  mountain  chief  of  the  Arverni, 
from  whom  Auvergne  was  named. 
The  Romans  called  his  name  Ver- 
cingetorix  ;  and  as  it  really  was  even 
longer  and  harder  to  speak  than  this 
word,  we  will  call  him  so.  He  was 
not  a  wild  shaggy  savage  like  Bitui- 
tus,  but  a  graceful,  spirited  chief,  who 
had  been  trained  to  Roman  manners, 
and  knew  their  ways  of  fighting.  All 
in  one  night  the  Gauls  rose.  Men 
stood  on  the  hill-tops,  and  shouted 
from  clan  to  clan  to  rise  up  in  arms. 
It  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and  Caesar 
was  away  resting  in  Italy ;  but  back 
he  came  on  the  first  tidings,  and  led 
his  men  over  six  feet  deep  of  snow, 
taking  every  Gallic  town  by  the  way. 
Vercingetorix  saw  that  the  wisest  thing  for  the  Gauls  to  do  would  be  to 
burn  and  lay  waste  the  land  themselves,  so  that  the  Romans  might  find 
nothing  to  eat.  "  It  was  sad,"  he  said,  "  to  see  burning  houses,  but  worse  to 
have  wife  and  children  led  into  captivity."  One  city,  that  now  called 
Bourges,  was  left;  the  inhabitants  beseeched  him  on  their  knees  to  spare  it; 
and  it  seemed  to  be  safe,  for  there  was  a  river  on  one  side  and  a  bog  on  all 
the  rest,  with  only  one  narrow  road  across.  But  in  twenty-five  days  Caesar 
made  his  way  in,  and  slew  all  he  found  there ;  and  then  he  followed  Ver- 
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cingetorix  to  his  own  hills  nf  Auvergne,  and  fought  a  battle,  tin-  only  defeat 
the  great  Roman  captain  over  met  \vitli;  indeed,  he  \\a>  obliged  to  retreat 
from  the  face  of  the  brave  Arvenii.  They  followed  him  again,  and  fought 
another  battle,  in  which  he  was  in  great  danger,  and  was  foived  even  to 
leave  his  sword  in  the  hands  of  the  Gauls,  who  hung  it  up  in  a  temple  in 
thanksgiving  to  their  gods.  But  the  Gauls  were  not  >o  -teadv  as  they  were 
brave;  they  fled,  and  all  Vercingetorix  could  do  was  to  lead  them  to  a  givat 
camp  under  the  hill  of  Alesia.  He  sent  horsemen  to  rouse  the  rest  of  (iai:l. 
and  shut  himself  up  in  a  great  enclosure  with  his  men.  Ca-sar  and  the 
Romans  came  and  made  another  enclosure  outside,  eleven  miles  round,  M 
that  no  help,  no  food  could  come  to  them,  and  they  had  only  provi-imis  for 
thirty  days.  Their  friends  outside  did  try  to  break  through  to  them,  but  in 
vain;  they  were  beaten  off;  and  then  brave  VercJngetoril  ottered  to  ^i\c 
himself  up  to  the  Romans,  provided  the  lives  of  the  iv-t  of  the  Gauls  were 
spared.  Caesar  gave  his  word  that  this  should  be  done.  Accordingly,  at 
the  appointed  hour  the  gates  of  the  Gallic  camp  opened.  Out  came  \Yr- 
cingetorix  in  his  richest  armor,  mounted  on  his  finest  steed.  He  galloped 
about,  wheeled  round  once,  then  drawing  up  suddenly  before  Caesar's  seat, 
sprang  to  the  ground,  and  laid  his  sword  at  the  victor's  feet.  Ca-sarwas 
not  touched.  lie  kept  a  cold,  stern  face;  ordered  the  gallant  chief  into 
captivity,  and  kept  him  for  six  years,  while  finishing  other  conquests,  and 
then  took  him  to  Home,  to  walk  in  chains  behind  the  car  in  which  the  vic- 
torious general  entered  in  triumph,  with  all  the  standards  taken  from  tin- 
Gauls  displayed;  and  then,  with  the  other  captives,  this  noble  warrior  was 
put  to  death  in  the  dark  vaults  under  the  hill  of  the  Capitol. 

With  Yeiviugetorix  ended  the  freedom  of  Gaul.  The  Romans  took  pos- 
session of  all  the  country,  and  nu.de  the  cities  like  their  own.  The  old  clan- 
were  broken  up.  The  fighting  men  were  enlisted  in  the  Roman  army,  and 
sent  to  fight  as  far  away  as  possible  from  home,  and  the  chiefs  thought  it  an 
honor  to  be  enrolled  as  Roman  citixens;  they  wore  the  Roman  tunic  and 
toga,  spoke  and  wrote  Latin,  and,  except  among  the  Kymry  of  the  far  north- 
west, the  old  Gaulish  tongue  was  forgotten.  Very  grand  temples  and 
amphitheatres  still  remain  in  the  Province  of  Roman  building,  especially  at 
Nismes,  Aries,  and  Autun;  and  a  huge  aqueduct,  called  the  Pont  dn  Gard, 
still  stands  across  a  valley  near  Nismes,  with  six  hundred  feet  of  three  tier 
of  arcades,  altogether  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high.  Roads,  made  as 
only  Romans  made  them,  crossed  hither  and  thither  throughout  the  country, 
ami,  except  in  the  wilder  and  more  distant  parts,  to  live  in  Gaul  was  very 
like  living  in  Rome. 

After" Julius  Ctesar,  the  Romans  had  Emperors  at  th.-  head  of  their  state, 
and  some  of  these  were  very  fond  of  Gaul.  But  when  the  tirst  twelve  who 
had  some  connection  with  Julius  were  all  dead,  a  Gaul  nanied  Julius 
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Sabinus  rose  up  and  called  himself  Emperor.  The  real  Emperor,  chosen  at 
Home,  named  Vespasian,  soon  came  and  overthrew  his  cause,  and  hunted 
him  to  his  country  house.  Flames  burst  out  of  it,  and  it  was  declared  that 
Sabinus  had  burnt  himself  there.  But  no ;  he  was  safely  hidden  in  a  cave  in 
the  woods.  No  one  knew  of  it  but  his  wife  Eponina  and  one  trusty  slave, 
and  there  they  lived  together  for  nine  years,  and  had  two  little  sons. 
Eponina  twice  left  him  to  go  to  Rome  to  consult  her  friends  whether  they 
could  obtain  a  pardon  for  her  husband ;  but  Vespasian  was  a  stern  man, 
and  they  saw  no  hope,  so  she  went  back  disappointed ;  and  the  second  time 
she  was  watched  and  followed,  and  Sabinus  was  found.  He  was  taken  and 
chained,  and  carried  to  Rome,  and  she  and  her  two  boys  came  with  him. 
She  knelt  before  the  Emperor,  and  besought  his  pardon,  saying  that  here 
were  two  more  to  plead  for  their  father.  Tears  came  into  Vespasian's  eyes, 
but  he  would  not  forgive,  and  the  husband  and  wife  were  both  sentenced  to 
die.  The  last  thing  Eponina  said  before  his  judgment-seat  was,  that  it  was 
better  to  die  together  than  to  be  alive  as  such  an  Emperor.  Her  two  boys 
were  taken  care  of,  and  one  of  them  lived  long  after  in  Greece,  as  far  away 
from  his  home  as  possible. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE    CONVERSION    OF    GAUL. 
A.D.  100-400. 

AUL  could  not  be  free  in  her  own  way,  but  the  truth  that 
rnaketh  free  was  come  to  her.  The  Druids,  though  their 
worship  was  cruel,  had  better  notions  of  the  true  God  than 
the  Romans  with  their  multitude  of  idols,  and  when  they 
heard  more  of  the  truth,  many  of  them  gladly  embraced  it. 
The  Province  was  so  near  Rome  that  very  soon  after  the 
Apostles  had  reached  the  great  city,  they  sent  on  to  Gaul. 
The  people  in  Provence  believe  that  Lazarus  and  his  two 
sisters  came  thither,  but  this  is  not  likely.  However,  the 
first  Bishop  of  Aries  was  Trophimus,  and  we  may  quite  believe  him  to  have 
been  the  Ephesian  who  was  with  St.  Paul  in  his  third  journey,  and  was  at 
Jerusalem  with  him  when  he  was  made  prisoner.  Trophimus  brought  a 
service-book  with  him  very  like  the  one  that  St.  John  the  Evangelist  had 
drawn  up  for  the  Churches  of  Asia. 
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It  was  to  Yienne,  one  of  these  Roman  citie-,  that  1'ontius  I'iiate  had 
been  banished  for  his  cruelty.  In  this  t<»\vn  ami  in  the  larger  <.ne  at  L\mi> 
there  were  many  Christians,  and  their  bishop  wa-  Pothinu-.  \\ho  had  Keen 
instructed  by  St.  .lohn.  It  was  many  year-  before  the  (iallic  Christians 
.suffered  any  danger  for  their  faith,  not.  till  the  year  177,  u  hen  I'othinu-  \\  a- 
full  ninety  years  old. 

'Then,  under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  governor  \\a-  -.-nt  \<>  the 
Province  who  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  Christianity.  The  ditliculty 
was  that  there  were  no  crimes  of  which  to  accuse  the  Christian-.  So  he 
caused  several  slaves  to  be  seized  and  put  to  torture,  while  they  were  ai-ked 
questions.  There  were  two  young  girls  among  them,  Blandina  and  BiMis. 
Blandina  was  a  weak,  delicate  maiden,  hut  whatever  pain  they  gave  her,  she 
still  said,  "I  am  a  Christian,  and  no  evil  is  done  annular  us."  Bibli-.  how- 
ever, in  her  fright  and  agony,  said  "Yes"  to  all  her  torment. u-s  asked,  ami 
accused  the  Christians  of  killing  l>al>ies,  eating  human  tle>h.  and  all  -m-i-  . if 
horrible  things.  Afterward  she  wa-*  shocked  at  herself,  declai-ed  there  was 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  what  she  had  said,  and  bore  fresh  and  worse  torture 
bravely.  The  Christians  were  seized.  The  old  bishop  was  dragged  through 
the  streets,  and  so  pelted  and  ill-treated  that  after  a  few  days  he  died  in 
prison.  The  others  were  for  fifteen  days  brought  out  before  all  the  people 
in  the  amphitheatre,  while  every  torture  that  could  be  thought  of  \\a-  tried 
upon  them.  All  were  brave,  but  Blandina  was  the  bravest  of  all.  She  did 
not  seem  to  feel  when  she  was  put  to  sit  on  a  red-hot  iron  chair,  but 
encouraged  her  young  brother  through  all.  At  last  she  \\a-  put  into  a  net 
and  tossed  bv  a  bull,  and  then,  being  found  to  be  still  alive,  her  throat  was 
pierced,  every  one  declaring  that  never  had  woman  endured  so  much.  The 
persecution  did  not  last  much  longer  after  this,  and  the  bones  of  the  martyr- 
were  collected  and  buried,  and  a  church  built  over  them  ;  the  same,  thouirh 
of  course  much  altered,  which  is  now  the  Cathedral  of  Lyons. 

Instead  of  the  martyred  Pothinus,  the  new  bishop  was  Iivnaeus,  a  holy 
man  who  left  so  many  writings  that  he  is  counted  as  one  of  the  Father-  of 
the  Church.  Almost  all  the  townsmen  of  Lyons  became  Christians  under 
his  wise  persuasion  and  good  example,  but  the  rough  people  in  the  country 
were  much  less  easily  reached.  Indeed,  the  word  pagan,  which  now  means 
a  heathen,  was  only  the  old  Latin  word  for  a  peasant  or  villager.  In  tin- 
Near  202,  the  Emperor  Severus,  who  had  himself  been  born  at  Lyons,  put  out 
'an  edict  against  the  Christians.  The  fierce  Gauls  in  the  adjoining  country 
hearing  of  it,  broke  furiously  into  the  city,  and  slaughtered  every  Chri-tian 
they  laid  hands  upon,  St.  Ireuaeus  among  them.  There  is  an  old  mo-aic 
pavement  in  a  church  at  Lyons  where  the  inscription  declares  that  nineteen 
thousand  died  in  this  massacre;  but  it  can  hardly  be  believed  that  the  num- 
bers were  so  large. 
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The  northerly  parts  of  Gaul  were  not  yet  converted,  and  a  bishop  named 
Dionysius  was  sent  to  teach  a  tribe  called  the  Parisii,  whose  chief  city  was 
Lutetia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  He  was  taken  in  the  year  272,  and  was 
beheaded  just  outside  the  walls  on  a  hill  which  is  still  known  as  Mont 
Martre,  the  martyr's  mount,  and  his  name,  cut  short  into  St.  Denys,  became 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  all  France. 


INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  JULIAN  AND  FKANKISU  CHIEFS. 

The  three  Keltic  provinces,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  used  to  be  put 
together  under  one  governor,  and  the  brave,  kindly  Constautius  ruled  over 
them,  and  hindered  persecution  as  much  as  he  could.  His  son  Constantine 
was  also  much  loved,  and  it  was  while  marching  to  Italy  with  an  army,  in 
which  were  many  Gauls,  to  obtain  the  empire,  that  Constantine  saw  the 
vision  of  a  bright  cross  in  the  sky,  surrounded  by  the  words,  "  In  this  sign 
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them  shalt  conquer."     He  ili.l  compier,  and  did  confess  himself  a  Christian 
two   years    later,   and    under    him    the    Chiiivh    of   (Jaiil    floiiri>hed.      Bailie 
bishops  were  at  the  -Teat  council  of  Nicea,  in  Asia  Minor,  when  the  Nicene 
creed  \vas  drawn  up,  and  many  beautiful    hymns  for  Christian  \\orsliip 
written  in  ( iaul. 

After  ( 'onstantine's  death,  liis  son  Constaiitius  fostered  the  fal>e  d.M-trine 
that  the  Nicetie  creed  c.mt radicle.  1.  He  lived  at  Constantinople,  and  dre— ,-d 
and  lived  like  an  Eastern  prince,  and  the  Gauls  \\.-re  growing  discontented: 

more  es]iecially  as  the  Franks — a  terrible  tril f  their  Teuton   eiieinie-.   \« 

the  east — were  trying  to  break  into  their  lauds.  A  young  cousin  of  C.m- 
stantius,  named  Julian,  was  sent  to  fight  with  them.  II. •  li\ed  his  chief  abode 
in  a  little  island  in  tlie  middle  of  the  River  Seine,  at  Lutetia,  among  his 
dear  Parisii,  as  he  called  tlie  tribe  around,  and  thence  he  came  out  to  drive 
back  the  Franks  whenever  they  tried  to  attack  the  (Jauls.  He  was  a  very 
brave,  able  man,  but  he  had  seen  so  much  selfishness  and  weakness  among 
the  Christians  in  Rome  and  Constantinople,  that  he  fancied  their  faults  ai"-'- 
from  their  faith,  and  tried  to  be  an  old  heathen  again  as  soon  as  Constaii- 
tius was  dead,  and  he  became  emperor.  He  only  reigned  three  years,  and 
then,  in  the  year  3(>:5,  was  killed  in  a  war  with  the  Persians.  Very  sad 
times  followed  his  death.  He  was  the  last  of  his  family,  and  several  em- 
perors rose  and  fell  at  Rome.  The  governor  of  Gaul,  Maximus,  called 
himself  emperor,  and,  raising  an  army  in  Britain,  defeated  the  young  man 
who  had  reigned  at  Rome  in  the  year  381,  and  ruled  Keltic  province*  lor 
seven  years.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  not  wholly  a  bat!  man,  for  he 
much  loved  and  valued  the  great  Bishop  Martin,  of  Tours.  Martin  had 
Keen  brought  up  as  a  soldier,  but  he  was  so  kind  that  onc(-  \\hen  he  saw  a 
shivering  beggar  he  cut  his  cloak  into  two  with  his  sword,  and  nave  the 
poor  man  half.  He  was  then  not  baptized,  but  at  eighteen  he  became  alto- 
gether a  Christian,  and  was  the  pupil  of  the  great  Bi-hop  Hilary  of  Poitiers. 
It  was  in  these  days  that  men  were  first  beginning  to  band  together  to  live 
in  toil,  poverty,  and  devotion  in  monasteries  or  abbeys,  and  Martin  was  the 
first  person  in  (iaul  to  form  one,  near  1'oitiers;  but  he  was  called  from  it  to 
be  Bishop  of,  Tours,  and  near  that  city  he  beiran  another  al»be\.  which  still 
bears  his  name,  Marmoutiers,  or  Martin's  Monastery.  He  and  the  monks 
used  to  go  out  from  thence  to  teach  the  Pagans,  who  still  remained  in  the 
far  west,  and  whom  Roman  punishment  had  never  cured  of  the  old  Druid 
ways.  These  people  could  not  learn  the  Latin  that  all  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try spoke,  but  lived  on  their  granite  moors  as  their  forefathers  had  lived 
four  hundred  vears  before.  However.  Martin  did  what  no  one  else  had 
ever  done:  he  taught  them  to  become  stanch  Christians,  though  they  still 
remained  a  people  apart,  speaking  their  own  tongue  and  following  their  own 
customs. 
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This  was  the  good  St.  Martin's  work  while  his  friend,  the  false  Emperor 
Maximus,  was  being  overthrown  by  the  true  Emperor  Theodosius ;  and 
much  more  struggling  and  fighting  was  going  on  among  the  Romans  and 
Gauls,  while  in  the  meantime  the  dreadful  Franks  were  every  now  and  then 
bursting  into  the  country  from  across  the  Rhine  to  plunder  and  burn  and 
kill  and  make  slaves. 

St.  Martin  had  finished  the  conversion  of  Gaul,  just  before  he  died  in  his 
monastery  at  Marmoutiers,  in  the  year  400.  He  died  in  time  to  escape  the 
terrible  times  that  were  coming  upon  all  the  Gauls,  or  rather  Romans.  For 
all  the  southern  and  eastern  Gauls  called  themselves  Romans,  spoke  nothing 
but  Latin,  and  had  entirely  forgotten  all  thoughts,  ways,  and  manners  but 
those  they  had  learned  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    FRANK    KINGDOM. 
A.D.  450-533. 

»HAT  race  of  people  which  had  been  driving  the  Kelts  west- 
ward for  six  or  seven  hundred  years  was  making  a  way  into 
Gaul  at  last ;  indeed,  they  had  been  only  held  back  by  Roman 
skill.  These  were  the  race  which,  as  a  general  name,  is  called 
Teutonic,  but  which  divided  into  many  different  nations.  All 
were  large-limbed,  blue-eyed,  and  light-haired.  They  all  spoke 
a  language  like  rough  German,  and  all  had  the  same  religion, 
believing  in  the  great  warlike  gods,  Odin,  Thor,  and  Frey, 
worshipping  them  at  stone  altars,  and  expecting  to  live  with 
them  in  the  hall  of  heroes  after  death.  That  is,  all  so  called  who  were 
brave  and  who  were  chosen  by  the  Valkyr,  or  slaughter-choosing  goddesses, 
to  die  nobly  in  battle.  Cowards  were  sent  to  dwell  with  Hela,  the  pale, 
gloomy  goddess  of  death. 

Of  course  the  different  tribes  were  not  exactly  alike,  but  they  all  had 
these  features  in  common.  They  had  lived  for  at  least  five  hundred  years 
in  the  centre  of  Europe,  now  and  then  attacking  their  neighbors,  when, 
being  harassed  by  another  fierce  race  who  came  behind  them,  they  made 
more  great  efforts.  The  chief  tribes  whose  names  must  be  remembered  were 
the  Goths,  who  conquered  Rome  and  settled  in  Spain;  the  Longbeards,  or 
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Lombards,  who  spread  over  (lie  north  of  Italy;  ill.-  Kurgundian-  (  buig  <>r 
town  livers),  \\ho  lirl<l  all  tin-  country  round  the  Alp-;  th.-  Swabiaii-  and 
Germans,  \\lio  >tayed  in  (In-  mi<Mli-  of  Kurop.- ;  tin-  Sa\..n-.  who  dwelt 
about  (lit-  south  of  tin-  Baltic,  ami  finally  con<|iiered  South  Britain;  the 
Nortliiucii,  who  found  a  home  in  Scandinavia;  and  the  Franks,  \\ho  had 
l)eeu  long  settled  on  the  rivets  Sale,  M.-IM-,  and  Rhine.  Their  name  meant 
Freemen,  and  they  \\eiv  noted  f,,v  u>iuU'  an  axe  called  after  them.  There 
\\ere  two  ti-ilies — the  Saiian,  from  the  River  Sale,  and  tin-  Ripuarian.  They 
\\eiv  i;-reat  horsemen,  and  dreadful  pillagers,  and  the  Saliatis  had  a  family  of 
kings,  \\liic-h,  like  the  kings  of  all  the  ether  triln-s,  \\as  suppo^-d  to  de-ceml 
from  Odin.  The  king  \\as  aluays  of  this  family,  called  Meer\\iiii:s,  after 
Meer\\ig,  the  son  of  \\'eliniinnd.  otic  of  the  first  dii 
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After  the  death  of  the  great  Theodosius,  who  had  c-oiniuereil  the  false 
Emperor  Maximus,  there  was  no  power  to  keep  these  Franks  bark,  ami 
they  were  continually  dashing  into  Gaul,  and  carrying  off  slaves  and 
plunder.  Even  worse  was  the  great  rush  that,  in  the  year  450,  was  made 
all  across  Europe  l>y  the  Huns,  a  terrible  nation  of  another  race,  whose 
chief  was  called  Ktxel,  or  Attila,  and  who  named  himself  the  Scourge  of 
God.  In  451,  he  invaded  Gaul  with  his  army,  horrible-looking  men,  vJi»  B 
faces  had  been  gashed  by  their  savage  parents  in  their  infancv,  that  they 
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might  look  more  dreadful.  It  was  worse  to  fall  into  their  hands  than  into 
those  of  the  Franks,  and  everywhere  there  was  terror.  At  Lutetia  there 
was  a  great  desire  to  flee  away,  but  they  were  persuaded  to  remain  by  the 
holy  woman,  Genoveva.  She  was  a  young  shepherdess  of  Nanterre,  near 
Paris,  who  had  devoted  herself  to  the  service  of  God,  and  whose  hoi}-  life 
made  the  people  listen  to  her  as  a  kind  of  prophet.  And  she  was  right. 
The  Huns  did  not  come  further  than  Orleans,  where  the  good  Bishop  Lupus 
made  the  people  shut  their  gates,  and  defend  their  town,  until  an  army, 
composed  of  Franks,  Goths,  Burgundians,  Gauls,  all  under  the  Roman  Gen- 
eral Aetius,  attacked  the  Huns  at  Chalons-sur-Mame,  beat  them,  and  drove 
them  back  in  451.  Chalons  was  the  last  victory  won  under  the  old  Roman 
eagles.  There  was  too  much  trouble  in  Italy  for  Rome  to  help  any  one.  In 
came  the  Franks  whenever  they  pleased,  and  Hilperik,  the  son  of  Meerwig, 
came  to  Lutetia,  or  Paris,  as  it  was  now  called  from  the  tribe  round  it,  and 
there  he  rioted  in  Julian's  old  palace.  He  had  a  great  respect  for  Genoveva, 
heathen  though  he  was ;  and  when  he  came  home  from  plundering,  with 
crowds  of  prisoners  driven  before  him,  Genoveva  would  go  and  stand  before 
him,  and  entreat  for  their  pardon,  and  he  never  could  withstand  her,  but  set 
them  all  free.  She  died  at  eighty-nine  years  old,  and  St.  Genevieve,  as  she 
was  afterward  called,  was  honored  at  Paris  as  much  as  St.  Denys. 

Hilperik's  son  was  named  Hlodwig,  which  means  loud  or  renowned  war, 
but  as  the  name  is  harsh,  histories  generally  name  him  Clovis.  He  wanted 
to  marry  a  Burgundian  maiden  named  Clothilda,  and  as  she  was  a  Christian, 
he  promised  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  pray  to  her  God  in  the  churches 
which  still  stood  throughout  Gaul.  When  her  first  child  was  born,  she  per- 
suaded Clovis  to  let  her  have  it  baptized.  It  died  very  soon,  and  Clovis 
fancied  it  was  because  her  God  could  not  save  it.  However,  she  caused  the 
next  child  to  be  baptized,  and  when  it  fell  sick  she  prayed  for  it,  and  it 
recovered.  He  began  to  listen  more  to  what  she  said  of  her  God,  and  when, 
soon  after,  the  Germans  came  with  a  great  army  across  the  Rhine,  and  he 
drew  out  his  Franks  to  fight  with  them  at  Tolbiac,  near  Cologne,  he  was  in 
great  danger  in  the  battle,  and  he  cried  aloud,  "  Christ,  whom  Clothilda  calls 
the  true  God,  I  have  called  on  my  own  gods,  and  they  help  me  not !  Send 
help,  and  I  will  own  Thy  name."  The  Germans  fled,  and  Clovis  had  the 
victory. 

He  kept  his  word,  and  was  baptized  at  Rheims  by  St.  Remigius,  with 
his  two  sisters,  three  thousand  men,  and  many  women  and  children ;  and  as 
he  was  the  first  great  Teutonic  prince  who  was  a  Catholic  Christian,  the 
King  of  France,  ever  since  his  time,  has  been  called  the  Most  Christian  King 
and  eldest  son  of  the  Church.  Clovis  was  the  first  Frank  chief  who  really 
made  a  home  of  Gaul,  or  who  wore  a  purple  robe  and  a  crown  like  a  Roman 
emperor.  He  made  his  chief  home  at  Paris,  where  he  built  a  church  in  the 
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little  island  on  the  Seine,  in  honor  of  tin-  Hie— .-,|  Virgin,  ni«-:iMirin-_r  tin- 
length  by  how  far  he  could  throw  an  a\.-;  l.ui,  tlmn-li  In-  h.-iioivd  the 
Gaulish  clergy,  he  was  still  a  fierce  and  violent  >a  \aire,  who  .lid  many  cruel 
things.  He  generally  repented  of  them  afterward,  and  gave  >/\h-  to 
churches  to  show  his  sorrow,  and  holy  men  were  about  him  when,  in  .MI. 
he  died  at  Paris. 

His  M.IIS  had  all  I »een  baptized,  but  they  were  worse  men  than  lie  had 
been.  The  Frank  kingdom  uas  only  the  north  part  of  the  country  above 
the  Loire.  In  the  south,  where  the  Romans  had  had  po— .---ion  so  milch 
longer,  and  built  so  many  more  walled  towns,  the  Franks  never  ivallv  lived. 
They  used  to  rush  down  and  plunder  the  country  round  about ;  but  then 
the  townsmen  shut  themselves  in,  closed  their  gates,  and  strengthened  their 
walls,  and  the  Franks  had  no  machines  to  batter  the  walls,  no  patience  for  a 
blockade,  and  went  home  again  with  only  the  spoil  of  the  country  round: 
while  in  the  Province  people  called  themselves  Roman  citi/eiis  still,  and 
each  place  governed  itself  by  the  old  Roman  law. 

Plenty  of  Gauls  were  in  the  northern  part  too,  speaking  Latin  still. 
They  had  to  bear  much  rough  treatment  from  the  Franks,  but  all  the  time 
their  knowledge  and  skill  made  them  respected.  The  cleruA.  to,,,  \\.-ie 
almost  all  Gauls;  and  now  that  the  Franks  were  Christians,  in  name  at 
least,  they  were  afraid  of  them,  and  seldom  damaged  a  church  or  broke  into 
a  monastery.  Indeed,  if  there  was  any  good  in  a  Frank,  he  was  apt  to  go 
into  a  monastery  out  of  the  horrid  barbarous  ways  of  his  comrades,  and 
perhaps  this  left  those  outside  to  be  still  worse,  as  they  had  hardly  any 
better  men  among  them.  The  four  sons  of  Clovis  divided  the  kingdom. 
That  is,  they  were  all  kings,  and  each  had  towns  of  his  own,  but  all  a  good 
deal  mixed  up  together  ;  and  in  the  four  chief  towns — Paris,  Orleans,  Sois- 
sons,  and  Metz — they  all  had  equal  shares.  Not  that  they  really  governed, 
only  each  had  a  strong  box  filled  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  they  always 
were  leaders  when  the  Franks  went  out  to  plunder  in  the  southern  lands  of 
Provincia  and  Aquitaine.  There  was  another  part  the  Franks  never  con- 
quered, namely,  that  far  north-western  corner  called  Armorica,  which  Julius 
C*esar  had  conquered,  and  St.  Martin  had  converted  last  of  all.  The  granite 
moors  did  not  tempt  the  Franks,  and  the  Kyiuri  there  were  bold  and  free. 
Moreover,  so  many  of  their  kindred  Kymri  from  Britain  came  over  thither 
for  fear  of  the  Saxons,  that  the  country  came  to  be  called  from  them  Bre- 
tagne,  or  Brittany,  and  the  Kymric  tongue  is  spoken  there  to  this  day. 

\Yhen  Hlodmir,  one  of  the  sons  of  Clovis,  died,  his  three  little  sons  were 
sent  to  Paris  to  be  under  the  care  of  their  grandmother,  Clothilda.  She 
was  so  fond  of  them  that  their  uncles,  Hloter  and  Hildebert,  were  afraid 
she  would  require  that  their  father's  inheritance  should  be  given  to  them. 
So  they  asked  her  to  send  the  boys  to  them  on  a  visit,  and  as  soon  as  they 
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arrived,  u  messenger  was  sent  to  the  Queen  with  a  sword  and  a  pair  of 
scissors,  desiring  her  to  choose.  This  meant  that  she  would  choose  whether 
the  poor  boys  should  be  killed,  or  have  their  heads  shaven  and  become 
monks.  Clothilda  answered  that  she  had  rather  see  them  dead  than  monks. 
So  Hloter  killed  the  eldest,  who  was  only  ten,  with  his  sword;  the  second 
clung  to  Hildebert,  and  begged  hard  for  life,  but  Hloter  forced  his  brother 
to  give  him  up,  and  killed  him  too ;  the  third,  whose  name  was  Hlodoald, 
was  helped  by  some  of  the  bystanders  to  hide  himself,  and  when  he  grew 
older,  he  cut  off  his  long  hair,  went  into  a  monastery,  and  was  so  good  a 
man  that  he  is  now  called  St.  Cloud.  This  horrible  murder  happened  about 
the  year  533. 


CHAPTEE    V. 


THE    LONG-HAIRED    KINGS. 
A.D.  533-681. 

'HE  Meerwings,  or  long-haired  kings,  were  altogether  the  most 
wicked  dynasty  (or  race  of  kings)  who  ever  called  themselves 
Christian.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  put  off  any  of  their 
heathen  customs,  except  the  actual  worship  of  Frey  and  Odin. 
They  murdered,  plundered,  and  married  numerous  wives,  just 
as  if  they  had  been  heathens  still.  Most  likely  they  thought 
that  as  Christ  was  the  God  of  Gaul,  He  must  be  honored 
there ;  but  they  had  no  notion  of  obeying  Him,  and  if  a  Gallic 
bishop  rebuked  them,  they  only  plundered  his  church.  By  the  Frank  law, 
a  murder  might  be  redeemed  by  a  payment,  and  it  was  full  twice  as  costly, 
to  kill  a  Frank  as  to  kill  a  Roman,  that  is  to  say,  a  Gaul ;  for,  except  in  the 
cities  in  the  Province  and  Aquitaine,  this  term  of  Roman,  once  so  proud, 
was  only  a  little  better  than  that  of  slave. 

Out  of  all  the  Meerwing  names,  one  or  two  have  to  be  remembered 
above  the  rest  for  their  crimes.  Hlother,  the  murderous  son  of  Clovis,  left 
four  sons,  among  whom  the  kingdom  was,  as  usual,  divided.  Two  of  these 
sons,  Hilperik  and  Siegbert,  wished  for  queenly  wives,  though  Hilperik,  at 
least,  had  a  houseful  of  wives  before,  and  among  them  a  slave  girl  named 
Fredegond.  The  two  brothers  married  the  two  daughters  of  the  King  of 
the  Goths  in  Spain,  Galswinth  and  Brynhild.  Siegbert  seems  to  have  really 
loved  Brynhild,  but  Hilperik  cared  for  the  beautiful  and  clever  Fredegond 
more  than  any  one  else,  and  very  soon  poor  Galswinth  was  found  in  her  bed 
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Strangled.  Fivdcgond  reigned  as  queen,  and  Mrynhild  hated  her  bitterly, 
and  constantly  stirred  u\>  her  husband  to  avrnge  her  -i^t  -r's  death.  Sit-i:- 
bert  raised  an  army  and  defeated  Hilpcrik,  Imt  I-' ivde._r.ind  contrived  \»  lia\e 
him  stabbed.  She  also  contrived  to  liavi- all  her  hu>l>and's  other  cliildn-ii 
killed  by  different  means,  and  at  last,  feariiiLT  lie  uonld  find  out  crime-. 


SuHiFictNO  TO  HEATHEN  DEITIES. 

greater  than  even  he  could  bear  with,  she  contrived  that  he  too  should  be 
stabbed  when  returning  from  hunting,  in  the  year  ">84.  She  had  lost  several 
infants,  and  now  had  only  one  child  left,  Hloter  II.,  a  few  months  old,  but 
in  his  name  she  ruled  what  the  Franks  called  the  ^Te-O8te^.rik,  the  not  east- 
era,  or  western  kingdom,  namely,  France,  from  the  Saone  westward  :  whih- 
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Brynhild  and  her  son  Hildebert  ruled  in  the  Auster-rik,  ov  eastern  king- 
dom, from  the  Saone  to  the  Sale  and  Rhine.  There  was  a  most  bitter 
hatred  between  the  two  sisters-in-law.  It  seems  as  if  Fredegond  was  of  a 
wicked  nature,  and  would  have  been  a  bad  woman  anywhere.  One's  mind 
shrinks  from  the  horrible  stories  of  murder,  treachery,  and  every  sort  of 
vice  that  are  told  of  her ;  but  no  outward  punishment  came  upon  her  in  this 
world,  and  she  died  in  597  at  Paris,  leaving  her  son  Hlother  II.,  on  the 
throne. 

Brynhild  often  did  bad  things,  but  she  erred  more  from  the  bad  times 
in  which  she  lived  than  from  her  own  disposition.  She  tried,  so  far  as  she 
knew  how,  to  do  good ;  she  made  friends  with  the  clergy,  she  helped  the 
few  learned  men,  she  tried  to  stop  cruelty,  she  tried  to  repair  the  old  Roman 
roads  and  bridges,  and  many  places  are  called  after  her — Queen  Brynhild's 
tower,  or  stone,  or  the  like — and  she  was  very  kind  to  the  poor,  and  gave 
them  large  alms.  But  she  grew  worse  as  she  grew  older ;  she  had  furious 
quarrels  with  the  Frank  chiefs,  and  when  the  Bishops  found  fault  with  her 
she  attacked  them,  and  even  caused  the  saintly  Bishop  of  Vienne  to  be 
assassinated.  In  her  time  there  came  from  Ireland  a  number  of  very  holy 
men,  Keltic  Christians,  who  had  set.  forth  from  the  monasteries  to  convert 
such  Gauls  and  Franks  as  remained  heathen,  and  to  try  to  bring  the  rest  to 
a  better  sense  of  what  a  Christian  life  was.  St.  Columbanus  came  into  the 
Auster-rik  when  Brynhild's  two  grandsons,  Theudebert  and  Theuderick, 
were  reigning  there.  Theuderick  listened  willingly  to  the  holy  man,  and 
was  proceeding  to  put  away  his  many  wives  and  mend  his  ways ;  but  the 
old  Queen's  pride  was  offended,  and  she  could  not  forgive  him  for  not  allow- 
ing her  to  come  into  his  monastery,  because  no  woman  was  permitted  there. 
She  stirred  up  Theuderick  to  drive  him  away,  whereupon  he  went  to  the 
Alps  and  converted  the  people  there,  who  were  still  worshippers  of  Odin. 
Soon  after  there  was  a  fierce  quarrel  between  her  two  grandsons.  Theude- 
rick was  taken  prisoner  by  his  brother,  and  forced  to  cut  his  hair  and 
become  a  monk,  but  this  did  not  save  his  life.  He  was  put  to  death  shortly 
after,  and  his  brother  soon  after  died ;  so  that  Brynhild,  after  having  ruled 
in  the  name  of  her  sou  and  grandsons,  now  governed  for  her  great-grandson, 
Siegbert,  thirty-nine  years  after  her  husband's  death.  But  she  was  old  and 
weak,  and  her  foe,  Fredegond's  son,  Hlother,  attacked  her,  defeated  her 
forces,  and  made  her  and  her  great-grandchildren  prisoners.  The  boys  were 
slain,  and  the  poor  old  Gothic  Queen,  after  being  placed  on  a  camel  and  led 
through  the  camp  to  be  mocked  by  all  the  savage  Franks,  was  tied  to  the 
tail  of  a  wild  horse,  to  be  dragged  to  death  by  it !  This  was  in  614. 

Hlother  thus  became  King  of  all  the  Franks,  and  so  was  his  son,  Dago- 
bert  I.,  who  was  not  much  better  as  a  man,  but  was  not  such  a  savage,  and 
took  interest  in  the  beautiful  goldsmith's  work  done  by  the  good  Bishop 
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Kligius;  and,  somehow,  his  name  has  been  m«.iv  remembered  at  I'arU  than 
he  seems  properly  to  deserve.  In  fact,  the  Franks  were  irettin-  -radually 
civili/ed  Ky  tin-  Uoniani/ed  Gauls  —  the  ec.n<|iier<>rs  l»y  the  conquered  :  and 
the  daughters,  when  taken  from  their  homes,  x.metimes  >h,,\\,.d  them- 
selves  excellent  women.  It  was  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Kin-  llai  il.n-i.  the 
murderer  of  his  nephews,  who  persuaded  her  husliaiid,  Kthelhert  <>(  Kent. 
to  receive  St.  Augustine;  and  Ingund,  the  daughter  of  Brynliild  ami  Sieg- 
bert,  was  married  to  a  Gothic  Prince  in  Spain,  whom  she  brought  to  die  a 
martyr  for  the  true  faith. 

Twelve  more  Meervvings  reigned  after  Dagobert.  If  they  had  become 
less  savage  they  were  less  spirited,  and  they  hardly  attended  at  all  to  tin- 
affairs  of  their  kingdoms,  but  only  amused  themselves  in  their  rude  palaces 
at  Soissons  or  Paris,  thus  obtaining  the  name  of  Roi*  Fnini-anlx,  or  <!.>- 
nothing  kings.  The  affairs  of  the  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  .)/<//'../• 
Domi,  as  he  was  called,  or  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The  Franks,  as  they  tried 
to  have  courts  and  keep  up  state,  followed  Roman  patterns  so  far  as  i  hex- 
knew  them,  and  gave  Roman  names  from  the  Emperor's  Court  to  the  men 
in  attendance  on  them.  So  the  steward,  or  Major  Domi,  master  of  the 
household,  rose  to  be  the  chief  person  in  the  kingdom  next  to  the  king  him- 
self. The  next  greatest  people  were  called  Cbmites,  companions  of  the  Kinir, 
Counts;  and  the  chief  of  these  was  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  Conn*  Xt/il,uli. 
the  Count  of  the  Stable,  or,  as  he  catue  to  be  called  in  the  end,  the  Con- 
stable. The  leader  of  the  army  was  called  Dux,  a  Latin  word  meaning  to 
lead  ;  and  this  word  is  our  word  Duke.  But  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace  under 
these  foolish  do-nothing  Meerwings  soon  came  to  be  a  much  greater  man 
than  the  King  himself,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace  of  the  Oster-rik  or 
Austrasia  fought  with  the  Palace  Mayor  of  the  Ne-oster-rik  or  ^feu8tria,  as 
if  they  were  two  sovereigns.  The  Austrasian  Franks  stretched  far  a\\  a\ 
eastward,  and  were  much  more  bold  and  spirited  than  the  Neustrians,  who 
had  mixed  a  great  deal  with  the  Gauls.  And,  finally,  Ebroin,  the  last  Neus- 
trian  Mayor,  was  murdered  in  681,  the  Neustrian  army  was  defeated,  and 
the  Austrasians  became  the  most  powerful.  Their  mayors  were  all  of  one 
family,  the  first  of  whom  was  named  Pepin  of  Landen.  He  was  one  of 
Queen  Brynhild's  great  enemies,  but  he  was  a  friend  of  Dagobert  I.,  and  he 
and  his  family  were  brave  defenders  of  the  Franks  from  the  other  German 
nations,  who,  like  them,  loved  war  better  than  anything  else. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

EARL    OF    THE    HAMMER. 
A.D.  681. 

*HE  grandson  of  Pepin  of  Landen  is  commonly  called  Pepin 
L'Heristal.  He  was  Mayor  of  the  Palace  through  the  reigns 
of  four  do-nothing  Meerwings,  and  was  a  brave  leader  of  the 
Franks,  fighting  hard  with  their  heathen  neighbors  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine,  the  Saxons  and  Thuringians,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  Elbe ;  and  not  only  fighting  with 
them,  but  helping  the  missionaries  who  came  from  England 
and  from  Ireland  to  endeavor  to  convert  them. 

He  died  in  714,  and  after  him  came  his  brave  son  Carl  of 
the  Hammer,  after  whom  all  the  family  are  known  in  history  as  Carlings. 
He  was  Duke  of  Austrasia  and  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  over  (one  cannot  say 
under)  Hlother  IV.  and  Theuderick  IV.,  and  fought  the  battles  of  the 
Franks  against  the  Saxons  and  Frisians,  besides  making  himself  known 
and  respected  in  the  Province  and  Aquitaine,  where  the  soft  Roman  speech 
softened  his  name  into  Carolus  and  translated  his  nickname  into  Martellus, 
so  that  he  has  come  down  to  our  day  as  Charles  Martel. 

Whether  it  was  meant  that  he  was  a  hammer  himself,  or  that  he  carried 
a  hammer,  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  was  the  greatest  man 
in  Europe  at  that  time,  and  he  who  did  her  the  greatest  benefit. 

It  was  a  hundred  years  since  Mohammed  had  risen  up  in  Arabia,  teach- 
ing the  wild  Arabs  a  strict  law,  and  declaring  that  God  is  but  one,  and  that 
he  was  His  prophet,  by  which  he  meant  that  he  was  a  greater  and  a  truer 
prophet  than  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  had  carried  away  many  of  the 
Eastern  nations  after  him  and  had  conquered  others.  He  taught  that  it  was 
right  to  fight  for  the  spread  of  the  religion  he  taught,  and  his  Arabs  did 
fight  so  mightily  that  they  overcame  the  Holy  Laud  and  held  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  Besides  this,  they  had  conquered  Egypt  and  spread  all  along  the 
north  of  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  thence  they 
had  crossed  over  into  Spain,  and  subdued  the  Christian  Goths,  all  but  the 
few  who  had  got  together  in  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  and  their  continuation 
in  the  Asturias,  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

And  now  these  Arabs — also  called  Saracens  and  Moors — were  trying  to 
pass  the  Pyrenees  and  make  attacks  upon  Gaul,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all 
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K  u  rope  uas  going  to  be  given  up  to  t!i..in  ami  to  become  Mohammedan. 
Abdul  Rhaman,  the  gred  Arab  Governor  of  Spain,  croned  the  I'\  r,-i,.-,-  ;it 
the  Pass  of  Roncevalles,  hurst  into  Aquitaine,  gained  a  -.rival  battle  near 
Bordeaux,  and  pillaged  tin-  city,  which  was  BO  rich  a  place  that  even,  >..l.|ii-r 
was  loaded  \\itli  topazes  and  emeralds,  and  gold  uas  ipi'ite  eomi i  ! 

Then  they  marched  on  towards  Tours,  where  the  Abb.-\  ot  Marm<>iitier> 
was  said  to  be  the  richest  in  all  Gaul.  But  by  this  time  Carl  of  tin-  Ham- 
mer had  got  together  his  army;  not  only  Franks,  but  Hnrgundians,  Gauls 
of  the  Province,  Germans  from  beyond  the  Rhine— all  who  willin-lv  o\\m-<l 
the  sovereignty  of  Austrasia,  provided  they  could  be  saved  from  the  Arabs. 

The  battle  of  Tours,  between  Charles  Martel  and  Abdul  Rhaman.  uas 
fought  in  the  autumn  of  752,  and  was  one  of  the  great  battles  tint  decide 
the  fate  of  the  world.  For  it  was  this  which  h'xed  whether  Kurope  should 
be  Christian  or  Mohammedan.  It  was  a  hotly-fought  combat,  but  the  tall 
powerful  Franks  and  Germans  stood  like  rocks  against  every  charge  of  the 
Arab  horsemen,  till  darkness  came  on.  The  Franks  slept  where  they  -tood, 
and  drew  up  the  next  morning  to -begin  the  battle  again,  but  all  save  the. 
dead  and  wounded  Arabs  were  gone.  They  had  drawn  off  in  the  night, 
and  the  battle  of  Tours  had  saved  Europe.  However,  the  Hammer  had  still 
to  strike  many  blows  before  they  were  driven  back  into  Spain,  and  this 
tended  to  bring  the  south  of  Gaul  much  more  under  his  power.  Carl  was 
looked  upon  as  the  great  defender  of  Christendom,  and,  as  at  this  time  the 
king  of  the  Lombards  in  Northern  Italy  seemed  disposed  to  make  himself 
master  of  Rome,  the  Pope  sent  two  nuncios,  as  Pope's  messengers  are  called, 
to  carry  him  presents,  among  them  the  keys  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  to 
beg  for  his  protection.  Still,  great  as  he  was  in  reality,  he  never  called  him- 
self more  than  Mayor  of  the  Palace  and  Duke  of  Austrasia,  and  \\hen  he 
died  in  741,  his  sons,  Pepin  and  Carloman,  divided  the  government,  still,  as 
Mayors,  for  the  Mcerwing  Milderick  III.  In  TU'.,  however,  Carloman,  weary 
of  the  world,  caused  his  head  to  be  shaven  by  Pope  Zacharia-s,  and  retired 
into  the  great  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  where,  about  a  hundred  years 
before,  St.  Benedict  had  begun  a  rule  that  became  the  pattern  of  most  of 
the  convents  of  the  west.  Pepin,  commonly  called  le  bref,  or  the  Short, 
ruled  alone,  and  in  751  he  sent  to  ask  Pope  Zacharias  whether  it  would  not 
be  wiser  that  the  family  who  had  all  the  power  should  bear  the  name  of 
kings.  The  Pope  replied  that  so  it  should  be.  Hilderick  was  put  into  a 
convent,  and  the  great  English  Missionary-bishop,  St.  Boniface,  whom  Pi-pin 
and  his  father  had  aided  in  his  work  among  the  Germans,  anointed  Pepin  as 
King  of  the  Franks  at  Soissons,  and  two  years  later,  the  next  POJN-.  Stephen 
II.,  came  into  Gaul  again  to  ask  aid  against  the  Lombards,  and  at  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denys'  anointed  Pepin  again,  together  with  his  two  young  sons.  (  arl 
and  Carloman.  And  so  the  Meowings  passed  away,  and  the  Car!  in--  be -an. 
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Pepiii  was  a  great  friend  and  supporter  of  St.  Boniface,  who  had  been 
made  Archbishop  of  Mayintz.  He  did  much  by  his  advice  to  bring  the 
Church  of  Gaul  into  good  order,  and  he  was  much  grieved  when  the  holy 
man  was  martyred  while  preaching  to  the  savage  men  of  Friesland.  Pepin 
was  constantly  fighting  with  the  heathen  Saxons  and  Germans  to  the  east 
of  him,  and  he  so  far  subdued  them  that  they  promised  to  send  three  hun- 
dred horses  as  a  present  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Franks.  To  the  north 
1  he  had  the  old  Gauls  in  Brittany,  who  had  to  be  well  watched  lest  they 
should  plunder  their  neighbors ;  and  to  the  south  were  the  Arabs,  continually 
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trying  to  maraud  in  the  Province  and  Aquitaine ;  while  the  Dukes  of  Aqui- 
taine,  though  they  were  quite  unable  to  keep  back  the  Moors  without  the 
help  of  the  Franks,  could  not  endure  their  allies,  and  hated  to  acknowledge 
the  upstart  Pepin  as  their  master.  These  Dukes,  though  Teuton  themselvesj 
had  lived  so  long  in  the  Roman  civilization  of  the  southern  cities,  that  they 
despised  the  Franks  as  rude  barbarians;  and  the  Franks,  on  their  side, 
thought  them  very  slippery,  untrustworthy  people. 

Pepin  was  a  great  improvement  in  good  sense,  understanding,  and  civili- 
zation on  the  do-nothing  Meerwings,  but  even  he  looked  on  writing  as  only 
the  accomplishment  of  clergy,  and  did  not  cause  his  sons  to  learn  to  write. 
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Yet  Pope  Stephen  \sa-  I'm1  a  whole  winter  his  <_ruesi,  ami  \\hen  the  Frank- 
entered  Italy  and  defeated  A-tolfo,  King  "I"  the  L«unl>ard-,  I'epin  \\  a- 
re  \\arded  liy  heing  made  "Senator  of  Koine."  Al'teruard  the  l.omliard- 
attacked  the  I 'ope  again.  Pepiii  again  came  to  his  help,  and  after  gaining 
several  victories,  forced  King  Astolt'o  to  give  up  part  <if  hi-  land-  near 
Koine.  Of  these  I'epin  made  a  gift  to  the  I 'ope,  and  this  \Va>  the  Keginning 
of  the  Pope's  becoming  a  temporal  sovereign,  that  is,  holding  lands  like  a 
king  or  prince,  instead  of  only  holding  a  spiritual  power  over  men'-  con- 
sciences as  chief  Bishop  of  the  Western  Church. 

IVpin  died  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denys,  in  the  year  7<">8.  Do  not  call  him 
King  of  France,  but  King  of  the  Franks,  which  does  not  mean  the  same 
thing. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

CARL    THE    GREAT. 
A.D.  708. 

fARL  and  Carloman,  the  two  sons  of  Pepin,  at  first  divided 
the  Frank  domains;  but  Carloman  soon  died,  and  Carl 
reigned  alone.  He  is  one  of  the  mightiest  of  the  prin.,- 
\\ho  ever  bore  the  name  of  Great.  Carl  der  Grosse,  the 
Franks  called  him ;  Carolus  Magnus  in  Latin,  and  this  has 
become  in  French,  Charlemagne;  and  as  this  is  the  name  by 
which  everybody  knows  him,  it  will  be  the  most  convenient 
\\.-iy  to  call  him  so  here,  though  no  one  ever  knew  him  thus 
in  his  own  time. 

He  was  a  most  warlike  king.    When  the  Saxons  failed  to  send  him  thre< 
hundred  horses,  he  entered  their  country,  ravaged  it,  and  overthrew  ; 
bulge  or  pillar  near  the  source  of  the  Lippe,  which  they  used  as  an  i. 
called  Irminsul.     Thereupon  the  Saxons  burnt  the  church  at  Frit 
St.  Boniface  had  built,  and  the  war  went  on  for  years.     Charlemagne  < 
resolved  to  force  the  Saxons  to  be  Christians,  and  Witikind,  the  great 
leader,  was  fiercely  resolved  against  yielding,  viewing  the  honor  of 
the  honor  of  his  country.    They  fought  on  and  on,  till,  in  7*:,,  Charlemagi 
Wintered  in  Saxony,  and  at  last  persuaded  Witikind  to  come  and  meet  hu, 
at    \tti.my      There  the  Saxon  chief  owned  that  Christ  had 
consented  to  be  baptised.     Charlemagne  made  him  Duke  of  Saxony,  a 
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lived  in  good  faith  to  the  new  vows  he  had  taken.  The  Frisians  and  Bava- 
rians, and  all  who  lived  in  Germany,  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  great 
King  of  the  Franks. 

There  was  a  new  king  of  the  Lombards,  Desiderio,  and  a  new  Pope, 
Adrian  I. ;  and,  as  usual,  they  were  at  war,  and  Adrian  entreated  for  the 
aid  of  Charlemagne.  He  came  with  a  great  army,  drove  Desiderio  into 
Pavia,  and  besieged  him  there.  It  was  a  long  siege,  and  Charlemagne  had  a 
chapel  set  up  in  his  camp  to  keep  Christmas  in  ;  but  for  Easter  he  went  to 
Eome,  and  was  met  a  mile  off  by  all  the  chief  citizens  and  scholars  carrying 
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palm  branches  in  their  hands,  and  as  he  mounted  the  steps  to  St.  Peter's 
Church,  the  Pope  met  him,  saying,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  He  prayed  at  all  the  chief  churches  in  Rome,  and  then 
returned  to  Pavia,  which  was  taken  soon  after.  He  carried  off  Desiderio  as 
a  prisoner,  and  took  the  title  of  King  of  the  Franks  and  the  Lombards. 
This  was  in  775,  while  the  Saxon  war  was  still  going  on. 

He  had  likewise  a  war  with  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  and  in  778  he  crossed 
the  Pyrenees,  and  overran  the  country  as  far  as  the  Ebro,  where  the  Arabs 
offered  him  large  gifts  of  gold  and  jewels  if  he  would  return  without  touch- 
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'NIL;-  their  splendid  cities  in  the  South.  He  eon>ented,  lint  ;i>  he  \\a-  return- 
ing, the  wild  Basque  people  — :i  strange  people  who  lived  uiieoin|iiere.l  in 
the  mountains — fell  upon  the  rearguard  of  his  army  in  the  I'a  —  »f  II. -nee- 
valles,  and  plundered  the  baggage,  slaying  some  of  the  l>rave-t  leader-, 
among  them  one  Roland,  NVarden  of  the  Maivhe>  ..f  I'rittany.  lloiind  thi- 
Roland  uonderfulstorieshavehung.  It  is  said,  and  it  may  lie  true,  that 
he  blew  a  blast  on  his  bugle-horn  with  his  hist  strength,  \\hieh  first  told 
'"harleniairne,  on  far  before,  of  this  direful  mischanee;  and  further  legend- 
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have  made  him  the  foremost  and  most  perfect  knight  in  the  army,  nay. 
raised  him  to  -rigantic  strength,  for  there  is  a  great  cleft  in  the  Pyrenean 
'Hills  called  La  Breche  de  Koland,  and  said  to  have  been  made  wit 
stroke  of  his  sword.     Pfalzgraf,  or  Count  of  the  Palace,  was  the  1 
some  of  the  great  Frank  lor.  Is,  and  thus  in  these  romances  Roland  and  his 
friends  are  called  the  Paladins. 

But  to  return  to  Charlemagne.     He  had  three  son8- 
Lodwig.     When  the  two  younger  were  four  and  three  years  old,  he  took 
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them  both  with  him  to  Rome,  and  there  Pope  Adrian  anointed  the  elder  to 
be  King  of  Lonibardy ;  the  younger,  King  of  Aquitania.  As  soon  as  they 
had  returned,  Charlemagne  had  the  little  Lodwig  taken  to  his  kingdom. 
As  far  as  the  Loire  he  was  carried  in  his  cradle,  but  when  he  entered  Aqui- 
tauia  he  was  dressed  in  a  little  suit  of  armor,  and  placed  on  horseback,  that 
he  might  be  shown  to  his  subjects  in  manly  fashion.  Wise,  strong  men 
formed  his  council,  whose  whole  work  was  keeping  the  Arabs  back  beyond 
the  Ebro ;  but  he  was  taken  back  after  a  time  to  be  educated  in  his  father's 
palace  at  Aachen.  Charlemagne  had  gathered  there  the  most  learned  men 
he  could  find — Alcuin,  an  Englishman,  being  one — and  had  a  kind  of  academy, 
where  his  young  nobles  and  clergy  might  acquire  the  learning  of  the  old 
Roman  times.  Discussions  on  philosophy  were  held,  every  one  taking  some 
old  name,  Charlemagne  himself  being  called  David.  He  strove  hard  to 
remedy  the  want  of  a  good  education;  and  such  was  his  ability,  that  he 
could  calculate  the  courses  of  the  planets  in  his  head,  though  he  never  wrote 
easily,  in  spite  of  carrying  about  tablets  in  his  bosom,  and  practising  at  odd 
times.  Latin  was,  of  course,  familiar  to  him ;  St.  Augustine's  "  City  of 
God  "  was  his  favorite  book ;  and  he  composed  several  hymns,  among  them 
the  Veni  Creator  Spiritus — that  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  sung 
at  Ordinations.  He  also  knew  Greek,  and  he  had  begun  to  arrange  a  Frank- 
ish  Grammar,  and  collect  the  old  songs  of  his  people. 

No  one  was  so  much  honored  and  respected  in  Europe,  and  after  two 
more  journeys  to  Rome  on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  Leo  III.,  the  greatest  honor 
possible  was  conferred  upon  him.  In  the  old  Roman  times,  the  Roman 
people  had  always  been  supposed  to  elect  their  Emperor.  They  now  elected 
him.  On  the  Christmas  Day  of  the  year  800,  as  Carl  the  Frank  knelt  down 
before  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  the  Pope  placed  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  the 
Roman  people  cried  aloud,  "  To  Carolus  Augustus,  crowned  by  God,  the 
great  and  peaceful  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  life  and  victory  ! " 

So  the  Empire  of  the  West,  which  had  died  away  for  a  time,  or  been 
merged  in  the  Empire  of  the  East  at  Constantinople,  was  brought  to  life 
again  in  the  person  of  Carl  the  Great ;  while  his  two  sons  were  rulers  of 
kingdoms,  and  all  around  him  were  numerous  dukes  and  counts  of  different 
subject  nations,  all  owning  his  empire.  The  old  cities,  likewise,  in  Provence 
—Aquitania,  Lonibardy,  and  Gaul — though  they  had  councils  that  governed 
themselves,  owned  him  as  their  Emperor.  Moreover,  he  made  the  new  terri- 
tories which  he  had  conquered  along  the  German  rivers  great  bishoprics, 
especially  at  Triers,  Mentz,  and  Koln,  thinking  that  bishops  would  more 
safely  and  loyally  guard  the  frontier,  and  tame  the  heathen  borderers,  than 
fierce  warrior  counts  and  dukes. 

Aachen  was  the  capital  of  this  Empire.  There  Carl  had  built  a  noble 
cathedral,  and  a  palace  for  himself ;  and  he  collected  from  Italy  the  most 
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learned  clerks  ami  the  best  singrr-  of  climvli  music.  His  cho-en  name  of 
David  did  not  ill  bctit  him,  tor  he  u  as  a  -real  founder  ami  b.-m-fa'-tor  ,,f  the 
church,  and  gathered  together  synods  of  his  bishops  -e\.-ral  time.-  duriiiLr 
his  reign  to  ConauH  for  her  good  and  defence.  Indeed,  his  hem-tit-  to  her. 
and  his  lo\al  -ervice,  were  such  that  he  has  Keen  placed  in  the  calendar  a-  a 
saint;  although  he  had  several  >erious  faults,  the  \\orst  of  \\liich  wa>  that 
he  did  not  rightly  esteem  the  holiness  and  closeness  of  the  tie  of  wedlock, 
and  married  and  put  away  wive-,  in  a  lax  \\ay  that  makes  a  great  l>I<»t  in  hi- 

character. 

He  wan  of  a  tall  figure,  with  a  long  neck,  and  exceedingly  active  and 

dextrous  in  all  exercises — a  powerful  warrior,  and  very  fond  of  huntinir,  but 
preferring  swimming  to  anything  else.  Nobody  could  swim  or  di\e  like 
him  ;  and  lie  used  to  take  large  parties  to  bathe  with  him,  *o  that  a  hundred 
men  were  sometimes  in  the  river  at  once.  His  dress  \\a-  -lately  on  occa-ion, 
but  he  did  not  approve  of  mere  finery;  ami  when  he  saw  some  \oung  noble 
over-dressed,  would  rather  enjoy  taking  him  on  a  long  muddy  ridv  in  the 
rain. 

He  had  intended  his  eldest  son  Carl  to  be  Emperor,  and  IVpin  and  L<»1- 
wig  to  rule  Lombard y  and  Aquitaine  under  him  a>  kings;  but  IVpin  died 
in  810,  and  Carl  in  811,  and  only  Lodwig  was  left.  This  last  son  he  cau-ed 
to  l»e  accepted  as  Kmperor  by  all  his  chief  nobles  in  the  church  at  Aachen, 

and  then  made  him  a  discourse  on  the  duties  of  a  sovereign   to   his  j pie; 

after  which  he  bade  the  young  man  take  a  crown  that    lay  on  the  altar  and 
put  it  on  his  own  head.      "  I'.les-ed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  granted  me  t- 
mv  son  sitting  on  my  throne,"  he  said. 

Charlemagne  died  the  next  year,  in  814,  in  his  seventy-first  year,  and  was 
buried  at  Aachen,  sitting  upright,  robed  and  ep.wned,  in  his  chair,  with  his 
sword  by  his  side. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE    CARLINGS. 
A.  D.  814-887. 

*HE  Carlings  after  Charlemagne  are  nearly  as  difficult  to  under- 
stand or  care  about  as  the  Meerwings.  The  best  way  to 
understand  the  state  of  things  is  to  remember  that  the  Em- 
pire— the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  West — consisted  of  a 
whole  collection  of  separate  states — German,  Frank,  Lombard. 
Burguudiau,  Gallic,  Latin,  and  that  a  Carliug  was  always  king 
in  one  or  more  of  these,  and  the  chief  of  the  family  Emperor: 
but  they  were  constantly  quarreling,  and  whenever  any  of 
them  died,  it  was  as  if  the  whole  were  shaken  up  together 
and  the  parts  picked  out  afresh.  They  were  far  from  being  as  wicked  or  as 
ignorant  as  the  Faineants;  but  it  really  was  almost  impossible  for  their 
utmost  efforts  to  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the  peace,  even  if  they  had  been 
such  giants  in  mind  as  Charlemagne  had  been. 

His  only  son,  Lodwig — Ludovicus  Pius,  as  the  Latins  called  him  :  Louis 
le  Debonnaire,  as  he  stands  in  French  books — was  a  good,  gentle,  pious  man, 
but  his  life  was  one  continual  warfare  with  his  sons.  After  he  had  given 
three  kingdoms  to  his  three  sons,  their  mother  died;  he  married  again,  and 
had  a  younger  son,  Carl  or  Charles ;  and  his  desire  to  give  a  share  to  this 
poor  boy  led  to  no  less  than  three  great  revolts  on  the  part  of  the  elder 
brothers,  till  at  last  their  poor  father  died  worn  out  and  broken-hearted,  on 
a  little  islet  in  the  Rhine,  in  the  year  840. 

The  eldest  son,  Lothar,  was  then  Emperor,  and  had  for  his  own,  besides 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  that  country  where  Aachen  (the  capital)  stood, 
the  strip  which  is  bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  to  the  east,  and  the 
Meuse  and  the  Rhone  to  the  west.  He  was  in  the  middle  between  his 
brothers — Lodwig,  who  had  Germany ;  and  Charles,  who  had  all  the 
remainder  of  France.  Of  course,  they  fought  over  this ;  and  when  Lothar 
died,  his  two  sons  divided  his  dominions  again — the  elder  (whose  name  was 
the  same  as  his  own)  got  the  northern  half,  between  the  Meuse  and  Rhine: 
and  the  younger  had  the  old  Provincia.  They  both  died  soon,  and  would 
not  be  worth  speaking  of,  but  that  the  name  of  the  two  Lothars  remained 
to  the  northern  kingdom,  Lotharick  or  Lorraine,  and  because  we  shall  some- 
times hear  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Aries  or  Provence. 
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Charle-  survive*!  all  his  brothers,  and  came  t.>  In-  the  head  of  the  family, 
the  second   Emperor  Charles,   i-oiiniiouly  called   tin-   Hal.l.      11.-   \\  a-    K 
from  his  father's  death  in  M".  luit  Emperor  only  for  t\\c.  \r.-u-.  t>,  •:     - 
>77:  and  his  life  was  a  dreary  time  of  tumult  and  warfare,  though  lie  was 
an  active,  able  mau.  and  did  his  best     He  had  a  good  deal  m.nv  l.-:n 
than  Charlemagne  had  to  begin  with,  and   like  him  had  a  school  in  his 
palace,  where  the  most  remarkable  person  was  a  Kelt  from  one  of  the  old 
Scottish  or  Irish  monasteries,  called  John;  and  also  Scot,  or  Eriirena  (a 
native  of  Erin).      He  was  a  great  arguer  and  philosopher,  and  got    into 
trouble  with  the  Pope  about  some  of  hia  definitions.     Kin;.'  Alfred  the 
Great  of  England,  who  had  his  own  palace  school,  invited  Scot  to  it,  and 
afterward  placed  him  in  the  abbey  at  Malmesbury ;  but  there  the  rude  Eng- 
lish scholars'  hatred  to  Scot  broke  out,  and  when  he  tried  to  keep  order 
they  killed  him  with  the  iron  pens  with  which  they  wrote  on  was  tal> 
At  least  so  goes  the  story. 

Charles  the  Bald  had  little  peace  to  enjoy  his  palace  school,  for  the  I 
reason  as  Alfred  was  at  war.  The  Northmen  were  even  more  dreadful 
enemies  to  France  than  to  England.  The  first  fleet  of  their  ships  had  been 
seen  by  Charlemagne,  and  he  had  shed  tears  at  the  sight ;  for  he  perceived 
that  all  his  efforts  to  subdue  and  convert  Bavarians,  Saxons,  and  Frisians 
had  not  saved  his  people  from  a  terrible  enemy  of  their  o\vn  stock,  far  more 
earnest  in  the  worship  of  Odin,  and  (as  he  foresaw)  likely  to  conn-  in  ^n-ater 
numbers.  All  through  the  troubles  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  parties  of  North- 
men were  landing,  and  plundering  any  city  or  abbey  that  was  not  strong 
enough  to  keep  them  off;  and  when  Alfred  had  made  England  too  mighty 
for  them,  they  came  all  the  more  to  France.  Sometimes  they  were  met  iu 
battle,  sometimes  a  sum  was  offered  to  them  to  spare  a  city  from  their  plun- 
der; and  if  the  walls  were  strong,  they  would  generally  accept  it.  Paris 
was  thus  bought  off  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald  from  the  terrible  sea- 
kinir,  Hasting.  Sometimes  the  bishop  of  the  threatened  place  would  fancy 
he  had  converted  the  sea-king,  and  would  add  baptism  to  the  treaty.  Hut 
once  when  this  was  done,  and  there  was  a  scarcity  of  white  robes  for  the 
converts,  they  turned  round  in  a  rage,  declaring  that  wherever  they  had 
been  washed  before  they  had  been  more  handsomely  treated.  Another 
heathen  had  almost  accepted  the  faith,  when  he  paused  and  asked  what  had 
become  of  all  his  dead  fathers.  His  teachers,  instead  of  answering  that  God 
is  merciful,  and  deals  with  men  according  to  what  they  have,  not  according 
to  what  they  have  not,  replied  that  they  were  in  hell-fire.  "Then,"  said  the 
pupil,  "do  you  think  I  will  desert  them?  I  cast  in  my  lot  with  them 
wherever  they  are."  It  is  not  certain  whether  it  was  one  of  Witikind'- 
Saxons  or  a  Northman  who  made  this  answer. 

After  Charles  the  Bald,  three  very  short  reigns,  only  lasting  seven  years 
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altogether,  of  his  son  and  his  two  grandsons,  and  then  the  head  of  the  Car- 
lings  was  Charles  III.,  commonly  called  der  dicke  (the  Thick  or  the  Fat) — in 
France  known  as  Charles  le  Gros.  He  was  the  son  of  Lodwig  called  the 
German,  the  son  of  Lodwig  the  Pious,  and  seems  to  have  been  less  fit  than 
most  of  his  kindred  for  the  difficulties  of  his  post  as  Emperor  of  the  West, 
or  King  of  the  Franks. 

The  Northmen  were  worse  than  ever  in  his  time,  not  so  much  from  his 
weakness,  as  because  Harald  the  Fairhaired  had  made  himself  sole  King  of 
Norway,  driving  out  all  opposition ;  and  those  who  would  not  brook  his 
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dominion  now  came  southward,  intending  not  only  to  plunder,  but  to  win 
homes  for  themselves.  One  of  these  was  the  famous  Rolf  Gauge,  or  Walker, 
so  called  because  he  went  into  battle  on  foot.  In  the  year  885  Rolf  and 
another  sea-king  named  Siguid  sailed  up  the  Seine  with  seven  hundred  great 
ships,  which  stretched  for  six  miles  along  the  stream,  and  prepared  to  take 
Paris.  First,  however,  Siguid  sent  for  Bishop  Gozlin,  and  promised  that  if 
the  city  were  only  yielded  to  him  he  would  allow  no  harm  to  be  done,  n<> 
man's  goods  to  be  touched.  But  the  bishop  said  the  city  had  been  entrusted 
to  him  and  Count  Eudes  (the  governor)  by  the  Emperor,  and  that  they 
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could  not  yield  it  up;  and   for  full   thirteen  month-,  the  place  u.  j.-d. 

until  at  last  the  Fmperor  arrived  with  an  annv  collected  from  all  the  nation- 
under  him  ;  but,  after  all,  he  did  not  fight  —  he  only  paid  the  .Northmen  to 
leave  Paris,  and  go  to  u  inter  in  Hurgundv,  \\liich  uas  at  enmitv  with  him. 
In  fact,  every  part  of  the  domains  of  the  empire  \\as  at  enmity  with  pom- 
fat  Charles;  and  the  next  year  (  s>>7  )  a  diet  or  council  met  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  and  deposed  him.  Arnulf,  a  M.H  of  the  short-lived  (  'arli-man. 
uas  made  Emperor,  Count  Eudes  was  crowned  Kim:  of  France.  (Jin  <  Duke 
of  Spoleto)  set  up  a  kingdom  in  Italy,  Hoso  of  Aries  called  himself  King  of 
Provence,  and  Rodolf  (another  count)  was  crowned  at  St.  M»ritx  King  of 
Burgundy;  so  that  the  whole  Empire  of  Charlemagne  -eeined  to  have  i.ei-n 
broken  up,  and  Rolf  went  on  conquering  more  than  ever,  especially  in 
Neustria. 

The  siege  of  Paris,  here  mentioned,  made  an  immense  impression  <>n 
French  and  Italian  fancy,  and  uas  the  subject  of  many  poems  and  romance- 
in  later  times.  Only  they  mixed  up  together  in  one  the  three  Karls  —  the 
Hammer,  the  Great,  and  the  Fat  —  and  called  him  Carlo  Magno.  surrounded 
him  with  Paladins,  of  whom  Roland  or  Orlando  was  foremost;  made  the 
Saracens  besiege  Paris,  and  be  beaten  off,  and  pursued  into  Spain,  where 
the  battle  of  Roncevalles  and  the  horn  of  Roland  played  their  part  —  all 
having  of  course  the  manners  of  knights  and  ladies  of  the  fifteenth  centnrx  . 
with  plenty  of  giants,  enchanters,  and  wonders  of  all  kinds  of  magical  and 
fairy  lore. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    COUNTS    OF    PARIS. 

A.  l>.  ssr-987. 

OOR  Carl  the  Fat  died  of  misery  and  grief  the  year  after 
he  was  deposed,  but  he  was  not  the  last  Carling.  Besides 
the  Emperor  Arnulf,  there  was  a  son  of  Ludwig  the  Stain- 
merer  (another  Carl),  who  tried  to  win  the  old  French  do- 
ma"is  back  from  Eudes.  In  fact,  the  westerly  Franks,  who 
held  Paris  and  all  the  country  up  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  had 
become  much  mixed  with  the  old  Gauls,  and  had  learned  TO 
speak  Latin  a  little  altered — in  fact,  the  beginning  of  what 
we  call  French — and  they  held  with  Elides ;  while  the 
Franks  round  Laon  and  Soissons  were  much  more  German,  and  chieliy 
clung  to  the  Carling  Carl,  though  he  bore  no  better  surname  than  the  Sim- 
ple. The  further  eastward  Franks  of  Frauconia,  as  we  now  call  it,  with  all 
the  other  German  tribes — Swabiaus,  Frisians,  Saxons,  Bavarians,  tfec. — were 
under  Arnulf,  and  made  up  the  kingdom  of  Germany.  The  Franks  west  of 
the  Rhine  never  were  joined  to  it  again:  and  after  the  death  of  Arnulf 's 
only  son,  Ludwig  the  Child,  no  more  Carlings  reigned  there,  and  soon  the 
Saxons  obtained  the  headship. 

The  Counts  of  Paris  were  not  Gauls,  but  Saxons  who  had  settled  in  the 
Frank  country  and  made  common  cause  with  the  Gauls.  They  had  the 
same  sort  of  patience  with  which  the  first  Darlings  had  waited  till  the  Meer- 
wings  were  quite  worn  out.  Eudes  let  Charles  the  Simple  govern  the  lands 
between  the  Meuse  and  Seine,  and  when  Eudes  died,  in  898,  his  brother 
Robert  the  Strong  only  called  himself  Duke  of  France,  and  left  Charles  the 
Simple  to  be  King  of  the  Franks. 

All  this  time  Rolf  and  his  Northmen  had  gone  on  conquering  a  home 
in  Northern  Gaul.  They  did  not  plunder  and  ravage  like  common 
vikings,  but  they  spared  the  towns  and  made  friends  with  the  bishops;  and 
though  they  fought  with  the  nations  beyond,  they  treated  all  the  country 
between  Brittany  and  the  River  Epte  as  if  it  were  their  own.  Charles  the 
Simple  came  to  an  agreement  with  Rolf.  He  said  that  if  Rolf  would  be- 
come a  Christian,  and  accept  him  as  his  kin^,  he  would  give  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  and  grant  him  the  possession  of  all  these  lands,  as  Duke  of  the 
Northmen.  Rolf  consented,  and  in  911  he  was  baptized  at  Rouen,  married 
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(iisla  (i  In-  kind's  daughter ),  and  then  went  to  -\\ear  to  be  faithful  to  the 
kinir.  Now,  tliis  ceremony  was  called  -weal-up.:  fealty.  It  \\  .i.-.l 

whenever  then-  \\.-is  a  change  either  of  the  over  (.r  tin-  under-lord.  The 
duke,  count,  or  whatever  he  \\  as,  knelt  doun  before  tin-  over-lord,  and.  hold- 
inu'  his  hands.  >\\'on-  to  follow  him  in  war,  and  to  !>«•  tni.-  to  him  al\\a\«. 
The  over-lord,  in  his  turn,  swore  to  aid  him  and  U-  trm-  and  ^<»,t\  lord  to 
him  in  return,  ami  kissed  his  ln-ow.  In  return,  the  under-lord — vassal,  &» 
he  \\.-is  called — was  to  kiss  the  foot  of  his  superior.  This  \\as  ].a\in-_' 


A  BAKU  KKCITLNO  TO  XOBTHMI.X. 
lioma"V.     Kii)"-s  thus  paid  horaage.  and  swore  ulWiance  to  the  emperor; 

O  O  £  O  i       i1  1 

dukes  or  counts,  to  kin«rs;  lesser  counts  or  haron-,  to  duke-:  and 
lands  they  owned  they  were  bound  to  serve  their  lord  in  council  and  in  \\ar. 
and  not  to  li-'ht  against  him.    Lands  so  held  were  called  tiefs.  and  the  whole 
was  called  the  feudal  system.      Now,  Rolf  was  to  hold  his  lands  in  tief  from 
the  kinir,  and  he  BWOre  his  nath.  l.ut  he  could  not  hear  to  stoop  to   ki-- 
foot  of  Charles.      So   he  was  allowed    to  pay  homage  by  deputx  :  but   the 
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Northman  lie  chose  was  as  proud  as  himself,  and,  instead  of  bending,  lifted 
the  king's  foot  to  his  lips,  so  that  poor  Charles  the  Simple  was  iipset  back- 
ward, throne  and  all. 

Rolf  was  a  sincere  Christian  ;  he  made  great  gifts  to  the  Church,  divided 
the  land  among  his  Northmen,  and  kept  up  such  good  laws  that  Normandy, 
as  his  domains  came  to  be  called,  was  the  happiest  part  of  the  country.  It 
was  even  said  that  a  gold  bracelet  could  be  left  hanging  on  a  tree  in  the 
forest  for  a  whole  year  without  any  one  stealing  it. 

Charles  the  Simple,  in  the  meantime,  was  overthrown  in  another  way ; 
for  Robert  of  Paris  and  Duke  Raoul  of  Burgundy  made  war  on  him,  and 
took  him  prisoner.  His  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  English  king  Athelstan, 
and  she  fled  to  him  with  her  young  son  Ludwig,  or  Louis.  They  staved 
there  while  first  Robert  was  king  for  a  year,  and  then  Raoul,  and  poor 
Charles  was  dying  in  prison  at  Peroune;.but  when  Raoul  died,  in  936,  the 
young  Louis  was  invited  to  come  back  from  England  and  be  king.  The 
Count  of  Paris,  Hugues  the  Great,  and  Rolf's  son,  William  Longsword 
(Duke  of  Normandy),  joined  together  in  making  him  king;  but  he  was 
much  afraid  of  them,  and  lived  at  Laon  in  constant  hatred  and  suspicion. 
The  French  people,  indeed,  held  him  as  a  stranger,  and  called  him  Louis 
d'Outre  Mer,  or  from  beyond  seas. 

At  last  William  Longsword  was  murdered  by  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
when  his  little  son  Richard  was  only  seven  years  old.  Louis  thought  this 
his  opportunity.  He  went  to  Rouen,  declared  himself  the  little  boy's  right 
guardian,  and  carried  him  off  to  Laon,  and  there  treated  him  so  harshly  that 
it  was  plain  that  there  was  an  intention  of  getting  rid  of  the  child.  So 
Osmond  de  Centeville,  the  little  duke's  squire,  rolled  him  up  in  a  bundle  of 
straw,  and  carried  him  to  the  stable  like  fodder  for  his  horse,  then  galloped 
off  with  him  by  night  to  Normandy.  A  great  Avar  began,  and  Harald  Blue- 
tooth, King  of  Denmark,  came  to  the  help  of  the  Northmen.  Louis  was 
made  prisoner,  and  only  gained  his  freedom  by  giving  up  his  two  sons  as 
hostages  in  his  stead.  Hugh,  Count  of  Paris,  aided  young  Richard  of  Nor- 
mandy; while  the  Saxon  Emperor  of  Germany,  Otho,  aided  Louis;  and 
there  was  a  fierce  struggle,  ending  in  the  victory  of  the  Count  of  Paris  and 
the  Northmen.  One  of  the  young  Frank  princes  died  in  the  hands  of  the 
Normans ;  the  other,  Lothar,  was  given  back  to  his  father  when  peace  was 
made,  giving  the  Counts  of  Paris  another  great  step  in  power. 

In  the  year  954  Louis  IV.  died  at  Rheims,  and  his  widow  entreated  that 
the  great  Count  Hugues  would  protect  Lothar.     He  did  so,  and  so  did  his 
son  and  successor,  Hugues — commonly  called  Capet,  from  the  hood  he  wore 
—who  managed  everything  for  the  young  king. 

When  there  was  a  war  with  Otho,  the  Emperor,  the  Franks  said,  "  It  is 
a  pity  so  many  brave  men  should  die  for  two  men's  quarrel.  Let  them  fight 
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:i  single  cDinlKit,  and  we  will  have  for  chief  whichever  -_'ain-."  Tin-  -ho.-ked 
the  liermans,  and  one  of  tin-in  .-aid,  "  \\  .•  a  I  \\a\-  heard  that  tin-  Frank> 
despised  their  king.  \o\v  \ve  hear  it  proved." 

Peace  was  made, and  the  Fmperor  --a\  ••  L.thar'-  \  onn-er  ln-cith.-r  ( 'harle- 
the  province  of  Lotharrik,  or  Lorraine,  as  it  was  coining  to  In-  called. 

Lothar  died  soon  after,  in  D86;  and  though  hi-  -on  Loiii-  V.  Ma- 
n-owned, he  only  lived  a  year,  and  when  he  died  in  us?,  the  -r.-at  count- 
and  dukes  met  in  consnltation  with  the  chief  of  tin-  <-lepj\.  and  a<_<r<-<-d  that, 
as  the  Counts  of  Paris  were  the  real  heads  of  the  State,  and  nol)od\  caivd 
fot  the  CarlingS,  it  would  he  better  to  do  like  the  (iermans.  and  pa—  ovi-r 
the  \\orn-out  CarlingS,  who  spoke  old  Frank,  \\hile  the  Pari>  Count-  -poke 
the  altered  Latin,  which  came  to  be  called  French.  So  Charles,  I  hike  of 
Lorraine,  was  not  listened  to  when  he  claimed  IIH  nephf\\'s  crown.  Imt 
was  forced  to  return  to  his  o\vn  dukedom,  where  his  descendants  ruled 
for  full  eight  hundred  years,  and  then  a;_rain  obtained  the  empire,  as  yon 
will  hear. 

And  in  987,  lluirnes  Capet,  Count  of  Paris,  was  crowned  Kinjjf  of 
France,  and  from  that  time  French  history  begins.  At  fir-t  it  Ma-  (ianl- 
ish  history,  then  it  was  Frank  history,  but  at  last  it  has  become  French 
history. 

The  family  which  began  with  Robert  the  Strong  exist-  >till,  after  more 
than  one  thousand  years,  of  which  it  reiirned  over  France  for  nine  hundred 
at  least.  It  is  usually  called  the  House  of  Capet,  from  Hugues'  nickname, 
though  it  would  be  more  sensible  to  call  it  the  House  of  Paris.  So,  remem- 
ber three  great  families — Meerwings  or  Merovingians,  Frank  chiefs;  Car- 
lings  or  Carlovingians,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Emperor  of  the  West ;  House 
of  Paris,  or  Capetiaus,  Kings  of  France. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


HUGUES    CAPET. 
A.D.  987-997. 

i  ET  one  of  the  older  maps  of  France,  where  it  is  in  provinces, 
and  not  departments,  and  we  will  try  to  show  you  what  it 
was  to  be  King  of  France  when  Hugues  Capet  was  crowned 
at  Rheims.  Remember,  there  had  once  been  a  great  Empire 
of  the  West ;  indeed,  there  was  an  empire  still,  only  the 
head  of  it  was  a  Saxon  instead  of  a  Frank,  and  it  had  been 
divided  into  different  nations  or  tribes,  as  it  were,  each 
ruled  over  by  an  officer  or  count  or  duke  of  the  Emperor's. 
Now,  the  nations  had  fallen  apart  in  groups  and  their 
chiefs  held  together  according  to  what  suited  them,  or  who  was  the 
strongest,  and  some  with  more,  some  with  less,  feeling  that  the  Emperor 
had  a  right  over  them  all.  But  as  to  meddling  in  the  management  of  a 
duke  or  count's  province,  no  emperor  nor  king  had  any  power  to  do  that. 

The  new  king  was  Duke  of  France,  and  Count  of  Paris,  and  Guardian  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Denys'.  So  in  the  place  called  the  Isle  of  France  he  was 
really  master,  and  his  brother  Henri  was  Duke  of  Burgundy.  On  the  Loire 
was  the  great  county  of  Anjou,  with  a  very  spirited  race  of  counts;  and  to 
the  eastward  were  Vermandois  and  Champagne,  also  counties.  In  all  these 
places  the  nobles,  like  the  king  himself,  were  descended  from  the  old 
Franks;  but  the  people  in  the  towns  and  villages  were  Gauls,  and  they  all 
talked  the  form  of  broken  Latin  which  was  then  called  the  Lanyiie  (Toil. 
because  oil  or  oui  was  the  word  for  yes.  This  has  now  turned  into  French. 
In  Normandy  the  people  were  Northmen,  but  were  fast  learning  to  talk 
nothing  but  French ;  and  in  Brittany  both  duke  and  people  were  still  old 
Kymry,  and  talked  Kymric.  They  had  never  been  much  under  the  Romans 
or  Franks.  They  hated  the  French  and  Normans,  and  never  paid  them  any 
homage  if  they  could  help  it;  but  the  Norman  dukes  always  considered 
that  Brittany  had  been  put  under  them,  and  this  led  to  plenty  of  wars. 

The  southern  half  of  the  country  had  only  been  overrun  from  time  to 
time,  never  subdued  or  peopled  even  in  the  greatest  Carling  times.  There 
the  people  were  less  Gaul  than  Roman,  and  talked  a  less  altered  Latin, 
which  was  called  Langue  (foe,  because  they  said  oc,  instead  of  oui ;  and  it 
was  also  called  Romance  or  Provencal.  Old  Latin  learning  and  manners, 
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with  their  graces  and  elegance*,  wen  still  kept  up  in  tln-c  part-,  ami  the 

few  Frank  chieftains  who  had  conic  in  had  conformed  to  them.  Tlu-r  u. Ti- 
the Dukes  uf  Aijiiitaiin1  «r  (<n\  emit',  the  ( '<>unt>  i.f  Tuul<ni-e.  and  tin-  Counts 
of  Narbonne.  But  in  the  south-\\  esl  of  Ac|uitaine.  near  the  Pyrenees  and 

the  sea,  \\ere  all  tild  rare  railed  I'.asijlles,  who  seem  to  lie  older  still  than  the 
(iaiils,  and  do  not  speak  their  language,  but  a  stran-e  and  very  difficult  oin- 
of  tlieir  o\vn.  The  Bsusques,  \\heremore  mixed  with  the  other  inhaliitani- 
in  the  plains,  were  called  Gascons  in  France,  Vascons  in  Spain,  and  \\.-ie 
thought  ^'reat  boasters. 


HUGH  CAPET  TAKKS  THK  S.IVKKEION'S  OATH. 


These  Romance-speakii.!:  counts  weiv  considered  l.y  the  Kin-  ..»    l-.ance 
tobeloiK-to  him:  imt  whether  they  considered  themselves  to  belong 
Kin-  of  France  wafl  «|iiitt'  a  different  thin-      The  County  of  Id 

Provincia,  certainly  did  ,,.»t,  but  held  strai.-rht  fro,,,  the  IL.ly  Boman   1 
pire      So  did  the  other  countries  to  the  eastward,  where  a  German   I 
*ae  spoken,  but  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  history  of  France- 
Lorraine,  where  the  old  Carlin-s  still  ruled,  and  Flanders. 

So  you  see  a  king  of  France  was  not   a  VWJ    nn-hty  pen 
little  to  call  his  own.    Hut  just  as  the  empire  was  cut  up  int..  li 
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so  each  dukedom  or  county  was  cut  into  lesser  ones.  If  the  duke  or  count 
did  homage  to  emperor  or  king,  he  had  under  him  barons  (sometimes 
counts)  who  did  homage  in  their  turn  for  the  lands  they  held.  And  as  the 


king  could  not  make  war  without  a  council  of  his  counts  and  dukes,  no 
more  could  the  duke  or  count  without  a  parliament  or  council  of  his  barons. 
When  money  was  wanted,  the  clergy  and  the  burghers  from  the  towns  had 
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to  be  culled  too,  and  to  settle  \\hat  they  \\onld  give.  The  lands  li.-ld  in 
tliis  way  were  called  fiefs,  and  the  great  men  who  held  >traiirhf  fn.m  the 
king  himself  were  er<>\\  n  vaxal- ;  tli«..-e  under  them  \\civ  their  \  as>als.  In 
time  of  uar  the  king  called  his  crou  n  va>.-als,  they  called  their  liarmis,  the 
barons  called  the  \  a\  a-<>urs  or  tVeemeii  under  them,  and  '_r"t  theii-  men  in 
from  working  on  the  farms,  and  mit  they  \\eut.  Mmie\  wa-  imt  common 
then,  so  the  lands  were  held  on  condition  of  -erving  the  lord  in  \\ar  or  l.y 
council,  of  giving  a  share  of  help  on  threat  ..cca-'n-n-  in  hi*  family  or  their 
o\\n,  and  so  many  days'  work  on  his  own  farm  when  it  was  \\anted. 

This  was  called  the  feudal  s\stem,  and  sometimes  it  worked  well  ;  Inn  if 
the  baron  was  a  hard  man,  the  poor  peasants  often  suffered  -adly.  for  he 
would  call  them  to  work  for  him  when  their  own  cn«p>  \\eiv  -p"iliiiLr.  <>r 
take  the  best  of  all  the\  had.  And  the  Franks  had  got  into  such  a  way  of 
despising  and  ill-treating  the  poor  (Jauls,  that  the\  hardly  looked  on  them 
as  the  -ame  creatures  as  themselves.  When  two  Karons  \\ent  to  uar  and 
this  they  were  always  doing — the  first  tiling  they  did  was  to  burn  and 
destroy  the  cottages,  corn,  or  cattle  «.n  each  other's  property,  and  often  the 
peasants  too.  The  barons  themselves  lived  in  strong  castles,  with  walls  so 
thick  that,  as  there  u  as  no  gunpowder,  it  was  not  po-ible  to  break  int.. 
them.  They  filled  them  with  youths  whom  they  \\eiv  training  to  arm- 
the  younger  ones  called  pages,  the  elder  esquires  or  shield-bearer- :  ami  as 
they  practised  their  exercises  in  the  castle  court,  the  bearing  of  a  -vnt lemaii . 
\\as  called  courtesy.  When  a  squire  had  attended  his  knight  in  battle.  gn.\\  n 
j.ert'ect  ill  all  his  feats  of  arms,  could  move  al.out  easiK  in  his  heavy  shirt 
of  little  chains  of  linked  steel,  and  ride  a  tilt  with  his  lane-  against  another 
man  armed  like  himself,  and  had  learned  enough  to  l.e  a  leader,  he  \\as 
made  a  knight  or  chevalier,  as  the  French  called  it,  l>y  a  blow  «.n  the 
shoulders  with  the  flat  of  the  sw«>rd  before  an  elder  knight.  A  belt  and 
o-ilded  spurs  marked  the  knight;  and  he  was  reMuired  to  vow  that  he 
would  tiirht  for(iod  and  his  Church,  be  faithful  and  tine,  and  defend  the 
poor  and  weak,  (irad.ialh  chivalry,  as  this  spirit  .if  knighthood  ,-;,„„.  to 
be  called,  did  much  to  bring  in  a  sense  of  honor  and  gi-nt-rosity  ;  but  at  this 
time,  in  the  rei-n  of  llngues  Capet,  there  was  very  little  go,,d  to  be  9660  in 
the  world.  All  over  France  there  were  turbulence,  cruelty,  and  wvage  waj  - 
except,  perhaps,  in  Normandy,  where  Duke  Richard  the  Fearh-s  and  his 
son  Duke  Richard  the  Good  kept  order  and  peace,  and  were  l.rave.  upright, 
religious  men,  making  their  subjects  learn  the  better,  rather  than  the  worse 

\\a\  s  of  France. 

' Just  at  this  time,  too,  the  Church  and    the  clergy  were   going  on   1 
Tll(.  1>0]H.  lia(l— ever  since,  at  lea>t.  the  time  of  Carl  the  <Jr,-at 
on  as  the  head  of  the  whole  Western  Church,  and  the  people  at  Rom,'  1 
the  power  of  choosing  the  Pope.      Two  nicked  WOnMD,  named  Mamxia  and 
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Theodora,  gained  such  power  by  their  inches  and  flatteries,  that  they  man- 
aged to  have  any  one  chosen  Pope  whom  they  liked  ;  and  of  course  they 
chose  bad  men,  who  would  do  as  they  pleased.  This  had  gone  on  till  the 
year  962,  when  the  Emperor  Otho  canie  over  the  Alps,  conquered  Italy,  and 
turned  out  the  last  of  these  shameful  Popes.  Then  he  and  his  successors 
chose  the  Pope ;  but  this  was  not  the  right  way  of  doing  things,  and  the 
whole  Church  felt  it,  for  there  was  no  proper  restraint  upon  the  wickedness 
of  the  nobles.  The  bishops  were  too  apt  to  care  only  for  riches  and  power, 
and  often  fought  like  the  lay  nobles ;  and  in  the  monasteries,  where  prayer 
and  good  works  and  learning  ought  to  have  been  kept  up,  there  was  sloth 
and  greediness,  if  not  worse;  and  as  to  the  people,  they  were  hardly  like 
Christians  at  all,  but  more  like  brute  beasts  in  their  ignorance  and  bad 
habits. 

Indeed,  there  hardly  was  a  worse  time  in  all  the  history  of  Europe  than 
the  reign  of  Hugues  Capet,  which  lasted  from  987  to  997. 


C  H  A  Y  T  E  R    XI. 


ROBERT  THE  PIOUS A.D.  997-1031. 

HENRY  1 1031-1060. 

PHILIP  1 1060-1108. 

a  very  curious  way  a  better  spirit  was  stirred  up  in  the  world. 
In  the  Book  of  Revelation  it  is  said  that  Satan  is  to  be  bound 
for  a  thousand  years.  Now,  as  the  year  1000  of  our  Lord  was 
close  at  hand,  it  was  thought  that  this  meant  that  the  Day  of 
Judgment  was  coming  then,  and  there  was  great  fear  and  dread 
at  the  thought.  At  first,  however,  the  effect  only  seemed  to  be 
that  the  wicked  grew  worse,  for  they  feasted  and  drank  and 
reveled,  like  the  men  before  the  flood;  and  when  the  year  1000 
began,  so  many  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  sow  their  corn,  that  there  was 
a  most  dreadful  famine  and  great  distress  everywhere,  so  that  there  were 
even  wretches  who  set  traps  in  the  woods  to  catch  little  children  for  their 
food. 

But  all  this  time  there  were  good  men  who  taught  repentance,  and  one 
blessed  thing  they  brought  about  while  people's  hearts  were  soft  with 
dread,  was  what  was  called  the  Truce  of  God,  namely,  an  agreement  that  no- 
body should  fight  on  Sundays,  Saturdays,  or  Fridays,  so  that  three  days  in 
the  week  were  peaceable.  The  monasteries  began  to  improve,  the  clergy  to 
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be  more  diligent,  and  the  king  himself,  who-,-  name  \\  a*  Robert.  \\a-  one  nf 
the  best  and  most  religious  men  in  his  kingdom.  II«-  u-ed  i,,  ,-,,HI.-  to  the 
Abbey  at  St.  I )en\s'  every  morning  to  sing  \\ith  tlie  monk-:  he  u-ed  the 
Psalms  every  day  in  prayer  and  praise,  and  \\  role  and  set  to  nni-ic  -t-\  t-ral 
Latin  hymns,  which  lie  carried  to  Rome  and  laid  on  the  altar  at  St.  Peter'-: 
and  he  loved  nothing  so  well  as  waiting  on  be-_f_rar-,  and  div— \\\._r  t),,. 
\\ounds  of  the  sick.  But  he  could  not  manage  his  kingdom  \\cll.  :tnd  even 
one  took  advantage  of  him.  He  had  married  his  cousin.  Bertha  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  was  heiress  of  Aries  in  Provence.  Now  Provence  belonged  to 
the  Knipire,  and  the  Emperor  did  not  choose  that  the  Kimr*  of  Kr-aiice 
should  have  it;  so  he  made  the  Pope,  whom  he  had  appointed,  declare  that 
Robert  and  Bertha  were  such  near  relation-  that  they  could  n«>t  be  husband 
and  wife,  and,  with  great  grief,  Robert  submitted,  Bertha  went  into  a  nun- 
nery, and  he  married  Constance  of  Aquitaine.  She  brought  all  the 
fashions  of  Southern  France  with  her,  and  her  follouers  \\ore  their  clothe- 
and  cut  their  hair,  sung  songs  and  made  jokes,  in  a  way  that  oHViided  the 
Northern  French  very  much.  She  was  vain  and  IL'ht-minded  herself,  could 
not  endure  the  king  and  his  beggars,  and  grew  weary  of  his  hymns  and 
prayers.  The  sons  were  more  like  her  than  like  their  father,  and  Robert 
had  a  troubled  life,  finding  little  peace  except  in  church,  until  he  died  in  the 
year  1031. 

His  eldest  son,  Henry  I.,  reigned  after  him,  and  the  second,  Robert,  be- 
came Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  began  a  family  of  dukes  which  lasted  on  four 
hundred  years.  The  spirit  of  improvement  that  had  begun  to  stir  was 
going  on.  Everybody  was  becoming  more  religious.  The  monks  in  their 
convents  began  either  to  set  themselves  to  rights,  or  else  they  founded  fresh 
monasteries  in  new  places,  with  stricter  rules,  so  as  to  make  a  new  begin- 
ning. And  a  very  great  man,  whose  name  was  Hildebrand,  was  stirring  up 
the  Church  not  to  go  on  leaving  the  choice  of  the  Pope  to  the  Kmperor,  but 
to  have  him  properly  appointed  by  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Rome,  who 
were  called  Cardinals — that  is,  chiefs.  Though  there  was  much  fierceness 
and  wildness,  and  much  wickedness  and  cruelty,  among  the  great  nobles, 
they  still  cared  more  for  religion ;  they  built  churches,  they  tried  to  rejM-nt 
as  they  grew  old,  and  some  went  on  pilgrimage  to  pray  for  the  forgiveness 
of  their  sins  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  our  Blessed  Lord  once  lay. 

One  of  these  pilgrims  was  Robert  the  Magnificent,  Duke  of  Normandy. 
He  walked  on  foot  very  humbly  in  the  country,  but  at  Constantinople,  lie 
rode  through  the  gates  of  the  city  with  his  mule  shod  with  silver  shoes, 
loosely  fastened  on,  so  that  the  people  mi^ht  pick  them  up.  lie  died  on  his 
way,  and  his  young  son,  William,  had  to  fight  very  hard  with  enemies  on  all 
sides  before  he  could  keep  his  dukedom. 

Henry  I.  had  been  dead  six  years,  and  his  son  Philip  I.  had  reigned  six, 
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from  1060,  when  this  great  Duke  of  Normandy  became  still  greater,  by  win- 
ning for  himself  the  kingdom  of  England.  Philip  did  not  much  wish  this. 
He  was  afraid  of  William,  and  did  not  at  all  wish  to  see  him  grow  so  much 
more  powerful  than  himself.  He  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  new  King  of 
England  whenever  he  could,  and  at  last  it  was  one  of  his  foolish  speeches 
that  made  William  so  angry  as  to  begin  the  war  in  which  the  great  con- 
queror met  with  the  accident  that  caused  his  death. 

Philip  was  by  no  means  a  good  man.     <After  he  had  lost  his  first  wife, 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Anjou,  Bertrade  de  Montfort, 
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and  persuaded  her  to  come  and  pretend  to  be  his  wife.  His  son  Louis,  who 
was  so  active  and  spirited  that  he  was  called  7V>v -!U<\  which  means  the  Wide- 
awake, showed  his  displeasure,  and  Philip  and  Bertrade  so  persecuted  him, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  come  for  refuge  to  England.  However,  in  spite  of 
the  king's  wickedness,  there  was  much  more  spirit  of  religion  in  the  people. 
There  were  many  excellent  Bishops  and  Abbots,  and  some  good  nobles; 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the  descendant  of  the  old  Carlingsr 
was  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  princes  at  that,  or  indeed  any  other  time. 
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It  was  in  this  reign  that  :v.  pilgrim,  named    IVter  the  Il.-nni!,  came  home 
with  a  piteous  history  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Mohammedans,  \\lio  had  po--.--.. 
sion  of  the    Holy    Land.      He  obtained    lea\e  from  the   I'ope.  I'rlian  II.,  to 
call  all  the  warriors  of  Christendom  to  >ave  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  \\here  our 
Blessed    Lord   had    lain,  from  the  hands  of  the  unlielie\  cr-.     The  tii 
preaching  \\asat  ('h-nnont,  in  Aiivetgne -,  and  there   the  \\hole  people  \ 
so  much   moved   that  they  cried   a-   it'  uitli   one   \oi  I  wills  it."  and 

came  crowding  round  to  have  their  left  shoulders  marked  \\itli  a  cross  made 
of  two  strips  of  cloth.     An  army  came  together  fi-om  many  of  the  lain! 
the   west,  and   the   princes  agreed    to    lay  aside  all   their  ijiiai-rels  \\liile   the 
Crusade  lasted.     The  good   Duke  Godfrey  led   them,  all    through  Germany 
and  Hungary,  and  across  the  narrow  straits  of   the  Bosplmnis.  meeting  \\ith 
many  troubles  and  perils  as  they  went;  Imt  at  la.-t   the\  did  get  saf- 
Jerusalem,  laid   sie^e   to   it,  and  coii'|iieicd  it.     Then  the\  d  il'ivy  to 

he  Kini;  of  Jerusalem,  but  he  would  never  be  cro\\  ned  ;  he  >aid  it  \\a-  not 
fitting  for  him  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold  where  his  Lord  had  \\orn  a  crown 
of  thorns.  Many  nobles  and  knights  stayed  with  him  to  help  him  to  guard 
the  holy  places,  while  the  others  went  home.  Two  convents  of  monk- 
solved  that,  besides  being  monks,  they  \\oidd  he  soldiers  of  the  Holy  \\.-ir. 
These  were  called  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  Hospitaller 
Knights,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Temple.  The  Hospitallers  had  their  name 
because  they  had  a  house  at  Jerusalem  for  receiving  the  p. -or  pilgrims,  and 
nursing  them  if  they  were  sick  or  wounded.  People  from  Kngland.  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Italy  were  of  the  Crusade,  and  might  belong  to  the  two  order- 
of  knighthood,  but  there  were  always  more  French  there  than  of  any  other 

nation. 

Louis  the  Wide-awake  was  fetched  home  by  the  French  baron-,  and 
ruled  for  his  father  for  the  last  six  years  of  Philip's  reign,  though  the  old 
king  did  not  die  till  the  year  1108. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

LOUIS      VI.,     LE     GROS. 
A.D.  1108-1137. 

'T  is  disappointing  to  find  that  Louis  the  Wide-awake  soon  be- 
came Louis  the  Fat  (Louis  le  Gros,  as  in  that  time,  when  every 
body  had  a  nickname,  he  was  called).  But  still  he  was  spirited 
and  active,  and  much  more  like  the  old  Counts  of  Paiis  than 
any  of  the  four  kings  before  him  had  been ;  and  he  was  a  good, 
brave,  and  just  man,  who  made  himself  respected.  One  great 
change  was  going  on  in  his  time,  which  had  begun  in  that 
of  his  father.  The  old  Roman  cities  in  the  South  of  France 
had  gone  on  governing  themselves  much  as  in  the  Roman  times, 
but  the  northern  towns  had  most  of  them  fallen  under  the  power  of  some 
Frankish  noble  family,  who  were  apt  to  call  on  them  for  money,  and  take 
away  the  young  men  to  fight.  Whenever  one  of  these  towns  grew  rich  and 
strong  enough,  it  would  buy  leave  from  the  king  and  the  noble  to  take  care 
of  itself.  Then  the  noble  had  no  more  right  over  it ;  but  the  burghers  built 
their  walls,  practised  themselves  in  fighting,  and  guarded  their  gates  and 
towers.  All  the  chief  men  in  each  trade  made  up  a  town  council,  and  one 
of  them  was  chosen  each  year  to  be  the 
mayor  or  provost,  and  manage  their  affairs. 
A  great  bell  was  rung  when  the  people 
were  wanted  to  come  together,  or  in  time 
of  danger ;  and  they  knew  well  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  burghers 
only  went  out  to  war  when  the  king  him- 
self wanted  them,  and  then  they  went  on 
foot,  and  wore  plain  armor,  not  like  the 
gentlemen,  who  were  all  knights  and 
squires.  These  free  towns  were  called 
communes;  but  often  they  could  not  get 
or  keep  the  freedom  without  a  great  deal  of 
fighting,  for  the  nobles  were  very  jealous 
of  them,  and  the  kings  never  made  more  communes  than  they  could  help. 

Do  you  remember  that  when  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  governed 
so  badly,  his  Normans  asked  King  Henry  L,  his  brother,  to  help  them  3 


Louis  VI. 
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Louis  did  not  choose  to  see  tin-  «-Id*-si  brother  de,p,,i!,,l.  and  |,,. 
that  the  King  of  England  ami  tin-  Duk,-  ,,f  Normandy  -hoiild  not  U-  tin- 
same  person.  So  he  helped  Robert,  l.nt  could  not  keep  him  from  1,,-iii-,' 
beaten  at  Tenchebray,  and  afterward  made  pri-on.-r.  After\\ard  L..ui»  be- 
friended poor  young  William,  Robert's  sou;  hut  he  \\  n  a-ain  .-it 

15renneville.  There  were  nine  hundred  knights  in  this  battle  ..f  Bivnne- 
ville,  and  only  three  were  killed,  the  armor  they  wore  was  so  strong  After- 
ward Louis  helped  William  to  obtain  the  County  of  Flandeix  \\hi.-h  h,- 
inherited  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  Queen  Matilda  ;  but  the  poor  \OIIHL' 
prince  had  not  long  been  settled  in  it  before  he  died  of  a  hurt  in  the  hand 
from  a  lance-point. 

Three  noted  men  lived  in  the  time  of  Louis  VL  They  were  Suger,  St. 
Bernard,  and  Pierre  Abailard.  Suger  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Denys',  of  which  the  Kings  of  France,  as  Counts  of  Paris,  were  always  the 
protectors;  where  their  most  precious  banner,  the  oriflamme,  was  kept,  and 
where  they  always  were  buried.  He  was  a  clever  and  able  man,  the  king's 
chief  adviser,  and  may  perhaps  be  counted  as  the  first  of  the  men  who 
filled  the  place  of  king's  adviser,  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  prime  minister.  In 
those  times  these  statesmen  were  almost  always  clergy,  because  few  others 
had  any  learning.  Pierre  Abailard  was  a  learned  Breton,  who  studied 
deeply  at  Paris  (where  there  was  a  university  much  esteemed),  and  \\ent 
very  far  into  all  sorts  of  sciences.  He  became  the  teacher  of  a  young  Jad\ 
called  Heloise,  niece  to  a  clergyman  at  Paris.  They  fell  in  love  with  one 
another,  and  he  took  her  away  to  Brittany  ;  but  she  left  him  soon  after 
their  marriage,  because  a  married  man  could  not  be  a  priest,  and  only  ch 
could  nourish  as  scholars.  So  she  went  into  a  convent,  and  at  last  became 
the  abbess  ;  and  Abailard  became  a  monk  of  St.  Denys',  where  he  went  on 
studying  and  writing  till  at  last  he  confused  himself,  and  taught  wrong  doc- 
trines, which  a  council  of  the  Church  condemned  ;  but  the  struggle  ami 
debate  went  on  many  years  longer,  until  the  death  of  Abailard  in  tin- 
course  of  the  next  reign.  Heloi'se,  who  survived  him,  made  this  epitaph  for 
him  in  Latin.  The  title  is  epitaph  enough:  —  "  Here  lies  Pierre  Abailard. 
to  whom  alone  was  open  all  possible  knowledge."  But  to  know  all  that  can 
be  known  does  not  bring  peace  or  happiness  ;  and  Bernard,  the  monk,  was  a 
more  really  great  man.  He  was  the  son  of  a  nobleman  in  Burgundy,  and 
had  been  brought  up  by  a  good  mother.  One  of  the  monasteries  that  had 
lately  been  made  the  most  strict,  and  which  was  much  esteemed  for  the 
holy  lives  led  there,  was  at  Citeaux;  and  Bernard,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  not  only  retired  there  himself,  but  persuaded  all  his  brothers  (six  in 
number)  to  go  thither  with  him.  They  intended  to  have  left  the  young*-  1. 
a  little  boy,  to  keep  up  the  castle  and  inherit  the  lands;  but  he  said. 
"  What  !  all  heaven  for  you,  and  earth  for  me  \  "  and  insisted  on  going  with 
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them.  It  seems  to  us  a  mistake ;  but  we  must  remember  that  a  noble  in  the 
twelfth  century  had  dreadful  temptations  to  be  cruel  and  lawless,  and  that 
a  convent  often  seemed  the  only  way  to  avoid  them. 

Citeaux  grew  so  overfull  of  monks  that  a  branch  convent  was  founded 
at  Clairvaux,  of  which  Bernard  was  made  the  abbot.  His  brothers  went 
thither  with  him,  and  their  old  father  came  after  a  time  to  end  his  days 
among  his  sons. 

Bernard  was  one  of  the  most  holy  and  earnest  of  men,  and  so  learned 
and  wise  that  he  is  sometimes  called  the  last  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
for  many  of  his  writings  still  remain.  His  sermons  were  full  of  love  and 
beauty,  though  he  never  failed  to  reprove  men  for  their  crimes ;  and  though 
he  was  the  most  humble  of  men,  his  fame  reached  throughout  his  own 
country  and  the  whole  Church,  and  he  was  the  adviser  of  kings  and  popes. 
He  was  the  person  best  able  to  argue  with  Abailard's  subtle  errors,  and  the 
discussion  between  them  lasted  for  many  years — on,  indeed,  into  the  next 


reign. 


For  Louis  VI.,  though  not  an  old  man,  fell  soon  into  declining  health. 
He  thought  he  had  contrived  admirably  to  get  more  power  for  the  kings,  by 
giving  his  son  in  marriage  to  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 
As  she  had  no  brother,  her  son  would  have  owned  that  great  southern  duke- 
dom as  entirely  as  the  County  of  Paris,  and  this  would  make  a  great  differ- 
ence. Young  Louis  was  sent  to  marry  the  lady,  and  fetch  her  home ;  but 
while  he  was  gone,  his  father  became  worse,  and  died  in  the  year  1137. 

It  will  help  you  with  the  dates  to  remember  that  Louis  began  to  govern 
in  his  father's  name  in  1100,  just  as  Henry  I.  of  England  came  to  the  crown ; 
and  that  he  died  three  years  after  Henry,  while  Stephen  and  Matilda  were 
fighting  in  England. 
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